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CHAPTER XI.—Continued. 


In these dark times the oppressed Commons of England had 
but one friend and one hope—that was the Church, and such of 
her priests and prelates as chose to remember that it was their 
foremost duty to witness for God by withstanding violence and 
wrong. Many of the prelates in those days, as in all days, sided 
with the oppressors. Some were even oppressors themselves, 
and were noted for their strict execution of the ferocious forest 
laws. This, I imagine, was upon the same principle that in, our 
own day we usually find clerical magistrates the most severe in 
the execution of our milder game laws. 

However this may be, it is certain that we find some great and 
noble prelates and cherished saints of the Catholic Church, 
making a brave stand against the fearful forest laws. Such was 
the great Saint Hugh of Lincoln, such was Saint Thomas a 
Becket. The people of England of those days knew perfectly 
well what most of our modern histgrians appear to be entirely 
ignorant of—that Saint Thomas laid down his life in ¢Aezr cause, 
This was why he was so beloved, and honoured and revered 
after his death. And this was why the Church herself was so 
popular as she was for some generations afterwards, because she 
lived—if I may use the expression—upon the spiritual capital 
which had been bequeathed to her by the martyred Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

In order to understand the way in which Saint Thomas pro- 
tected the Commons of England against the cruelty of the 
Anglo-Norman kings and their horrible forest laws, we must 
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know a little of the condition of the times. If Saint Thomas 
had lived in our day, he would, of course, have tried to get a 
Bill passed through Parliament to restrain the cruelty of the 
king’s foresters, and after a certain amount of opposition he 
would, no doubt, have succeeded, though to the great disgust, 
perhaps, of the spiritual descendants of Gilbert Foliott. 

It was quite impossible, however, for Saint Thomas to pro- 
ceed in the matter by Act of Parliament, for the very sufficient 
reason that Parliament was not then, nor for a good many years 
afterwards, in existence. Saint Thomas, therefore, made use of 
such weapons as he found ready to his hand. They were 
spiritual weapons, and spiritual weapons only. He had no others. 
They were the weapons of the Church. And he, as the chief 
priest of the Church in England, employed those weapons as his 
Divine Master desired him to use them. In order to understand, 
also, why Saint Thomas was the darling of the English people, 
both during his life and after his death, we must take into con- 
sideration not only what he did, but the reasons why he acted as 
he did. 

In those days, persons who came under the designation of 
clergymen, were exempt from the jurisdiction of the temporal 
courts. It was the great object of the King and the nobles to 
abolish this clerical privilege, which included many thousands of 
persons besides the priesthood, because they felt that so long as 
the clergy could not be punished by the King’s officers, except 
legally, for breaking the forest laws, it was impossible to enforce 
them as strictly as they wished. On the other hand, such men 
as Saint Thomas and Saint Hugh cared very little about pre- 
serving the privileges of the clergy, so far as they were not 
amenable to the king’s courts and the king’s officers if they com- 
mitted an offence against the moral law. But they knew that to 
preserve the privileges of the clergy was the only way in which 
they could preserve one very large class of free Englishmen from 
the liability of being at any time done to death, or cruelly 
mutilated, upon the suspicion that they were compassing the 
capture of a decr or a hare. Thus we see that it was love and 
compassion for his countrymen which led Saint Thomas to refuse 
to give his consent to what were called the Constitutions of 
Clarendon. 

Another spiritual weapon which King Henry wished Saint 
Thomas to give up, was the power of excommunication. All 
the really good and holy bishops of those days, when they saw 
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the miscrable troops of lame and maimed and halt and blind 
wandering about from shire to shire, and begging from monastery 
to monastery, were very indignant that the so-called officers of.a 
so-called Christian king should practise such atrocious cruelties 
in order to protect the selfish pleasures of a few men. And 
fecling thus, they were not deterred by any threats of royal ven- 
eeance from occasionally launching the thunders of the Church 
against some exceptionally wicked perpetration of those crucl- 
ties, even when the offender was one of those very great men 
who were what was called the king’s tenants 2x capite. 

It is obvious how this spiritual power, when used by such 
valiant defenders of the poor and helpless, and such champions 
of the rights of humanity, as Saint Hugh and Saint Thomas, 
became an insurmountable obstacle in the onward path of regal 
and aristocratic tyranny. Henry resolved to move, not heaven 
and earth, as the common saying is, but earth and the place 
underneath the earth,as I should say on this occasion, to remove 
it out of his way. 

Accordingly it was one of the chief provisions of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, one upon which King Henry 
set his princely heart more than perhaps upon any of the 
rest, that no officer of his should be excommunicated by the 
Church without the king’s consent. That meant that a royal 
forester might deprive as many wretched creatures as he thought 
fit of eyes, or tongue, of hands, or feet during the week, and on 
Sunday might go and communicate at the Blessed Sacrament in 
the Mother Church of his Diocese, at the hands of the Bishop 
himself, without the Bishop having any power to reject him, 
unless he had the king’s permission. 

Whatever be the state of bondage to which the Church of God 
in England has been reduced since then, as we see her in our 
days, she had not been brought so low in the days of which I am 
speaking. And though Saint Thomas a Beckett had to shed his 
blood by a glorious martyrdom, that blood and that martyrdom 
saved the blood of unnumbered thousands, and helped to win 
those liberties of Englishmen, of which it has never been possi- 
ble wholly to deprive them since. But if Saint Thomas had not 
resisted the Constitutions of Clarendon, but had given his sanc- 
tion to them, or even yielded to them, the monarchs of England 
would have been as despotic as the kings of France were before 
the Great Revolution of 1789. 

This has been a somewhat lengthy digression, but I hope not 
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an uninteresting one. And as I have said, I fancy, before, if any 
one finds it tedious, they are quite welcome to skip it. Most of 
my digressions have the negative merit that they interfere 
scarcely at all with the sequence of the story. And they have 
the positive merit that they give information about things not 
generally known. Take for instance the present digression as a 
case in point, there are not many people who are acquainted with 
the exact truth about the struggle between King Henry Ii., and 
Saint Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. And yet 
such persons as have only read the accounts of what are called 
philosophic historians, who have piled mountains of invective 
upon the memory of Saint Thomas, must have often been greatly 
puzzled to know why he was held, for generation after genera- 
tion, in such intense honour and affection, as he was, by the great 
mass of the English nation. 

Now they know the reason why—it was because he was the 
champion of their liberties. And it is a great comfort to think 
that right and justice must always prevail at last, even though, 
as in this case of justice to Saint Thomas’ memory, it may take 
centuries to ensure their triumph. 


CHAPTER X. 
A WELL-MERITED CASTIGATION, 


When Reuben returned to the place where he had left his 
landlord, he found him pelting the chickens in the farm yard 
with pebbles which he picked up from a heap of loose gravel, 
that was lying near. He seemed greatly to enjoy the flutter and 
commotion which he caused, especially when he made a success- 
ful hit at some unfortunate fowl. He had not broken more than 
three, or four of their legs and wings. One unhappy cock, whose 
wing he had broken, shared the gallantry, for which his race is 
renowned, by flapping his remaining available wing, and crowing 
more loudly than even in his unmaimed days. But there was a 
worse tragedy than this. He had taken successful aim at a 
wretched hen, which was standing upon the pig-stye wall. The 
hen toppled over amongst the pigs, which, not being formed by 
nature to be beasts of prey, did not know how to despatch her 
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quickly, but proceeded literally to eat her alive. Her remains 
were still quivering when Reuben came to the spot. He gave 
Lusby a look of unutterable loathing and disgust, who muttered 
something about “ paying for any damage he had done.” 

“ God forbid,” said Reuben, “that I should defile my hands 
by touching money of yours. I merely came to tell you,” he 
went on coldly and haughtily, “that my father declines to accept 
your conditions,” 

“Oh! very well,” said Lusby, “don’t blame me hereafter. 
Upon your own heads be the consequences of your folly.” 

He turned round, and began to walk slowly away. Reuben 
followed him at a few paces’ distance, until they were out of 
sight of the Grange. He then quickened his pace, and was soon 
abreast of Mr, Lusby. 

The latter looked somewhat perturbed at Reuben’s unexpected 
reappearance. ' This perturbation was increased tenfold when 
Reuben said to him, in a perfectly calm, but very determined 
voice, 

“There is a question I want to ask you, Mr. Lusby, before 
you go any further.” 

“Tt is just like your impudence,” he replied, throwing as great 
a tone of swagger and insolence into his voice, as he dared, “ to 
come startling and questioning your landlord, in this most im- 
pertinent way.” 

“T do not look upon you any longer in the light of a land- 
lord after what has happened. You have done, and no doubt 
will continue to do your worst. But even if you were my land- 
lord, and the best landlord in the county to boot, I do not 
know that that is any reason why I should not ask you a 
civil question, nor why you should not give me a civil reply 
to it.” 

“Well, what’s your question ?” 

“T wish to ask you if you know anything, and can tell me 
anything, of my sister Lucy ?” 

Mr. Lusby turned ashen pale at this unexpected interroga- 
tion. His teeth chattered, and he trembled visibly from head 
to foot. Once or twice he essayed to speak, but his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth. Reuben noticed these signs of 
emotion, and was confirmed in his suspicion that he knew 
something about his sister’s disappearance. 

In a few moments he repeated his question. 

Then at length Lusby replied, 
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6 Reuben Witkins. 


“Why do you ask me, fellow, about your sister? Is’nt she at 
home in the dairy? or washing up the dishes? What do you 
suppose I know about her ?” 

“T do not know what you know about her, I only feel per- 
fectly convinced that you know something about her. And I 
wish you to tell me quietly what it is, because if you do not, I 
shall be reluctantly compelled to take steps to endeavour to 
make you.” 

“T tell you, I know nothing about your sister,” said the other 
in a very surly tone. Lusby’s courage was beginning to rise a 
little, as he reflected that he was a county magistrate, and was 
standing upon his own land, and was talking to a man whom he 
had always despised, for what 4e considered the best of reasons, 
because he was his tenant. 

Reuben answered, 

“ You are telling a falsehood, sir! And what is more, what I 
know, and what you yourself know, to be a gross falsehood,” 

To be given thus the lie in his teeth by a man, whom he had 
always looked down upon, as much as ever did Southern planter 
upon his black slaves, was more than Lusby could stand.” 

“You insolent hound! D your confounded impertinence. 
If you say that again, I shall be compelled to take the law in 
my own hands, magistrate tho’ I am, and give you the chastise- 
ment such impertinence as yours deserves.” And he flourished 
a riding whip about which he happened to be holding in his 
hand. 

Whether or not he actually intended to strike Reuben, it is 
impossible to say. Most probably not. For Reuben was a 
younger man than Lusby, and ofa splendid physique. And 
Lusby, altho’ a short, stout-built man, with a frame by no means 
deficient in muscular power, was certainly a coward. However, 
whether he intended it or not, the point of his whip caught 
Reuben a sharp cut across his fingers, and drew a few drops of 
blood from one of them. 

It was the work of a moment for Reuben to grapple with him, 
wrench the whip out of his hand, and administer with it, for the 
next three or four minutes, such a castigation as he was not 
likely to forget until his dying day. He fairly howled with 
pain. He begged for mercy. The only response Reuben made 
was to say, 

“I shan’t do you any real harm. You will now be able to 
know, by personal experience, what the pain which you are so 
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fond of inflicting upon dumb animals feels like. And you 
will have the additional consolation of feeling that you have 
brought it all on yourself. For richly as you deserve it, I 
certainly should not have lifted a finger against you, if you had 
not struck me first.” 

“Oh! Mr. Wilkins, I never intended to strike you with my 
whip. Oh! believe me, it was an accident for which I am as 
sorry as you are.” 

“T cannot help that,” said Reuben coldly. “You did strike 
me whether intentionally, or unintentionally, And now you 
must take the consequences.” 

Reuben was by this time out of breath. Mr. Lusby lay moan- 
ing and groaning upon the grass, The spot where this well 
deserved castigation took place was by the side of a hedge, 
which formed the boundary between Mr. Lusby’s own land and. 
Lord Hemswell’s.5 When Reuben thought he had _ inflicted 
chastisement enough, he lifted Mr. Lusby in his arms as easily 
as he might a child, and threw him over the hedge, on to a 
manure hill, which chanced to be lying there “ quite convenzent,” 
as an Irishman might have said. The manure was in a semi- 
solid, semi-liquid, state, rather more perhaps of the latter than of 
the former, which was a very good thing for Mr, Lusby, inasmuch 
as it reduced all risk of broken bones to an absolute minimum. 

Reuben next stooped down, and picked up the whip, broke 
it, and threw it over the hedge after its owner, and so the 
matter ended. 

After lying for some considerable time upon his bed, which, 
if as soft as down, was certainly not as fragrant as roses, Mr, 
Lusby got up, and sneaked home to the Manor, smarting in every 
limb from head to foot. 

Of course he vowed vengeance against Reuben, but after con- 
sultation with one or two of his brother magistrates, he came to 
the conclusion that he had better let the matter rest where it 
was. He could not deny that he had struck the first blow, 
altho’, as he still persisted in saying, unintentionally. And his 
friends assured him, even if he were to succéed in getting Reuben 
convicted of a common assault, it would not be possible, under 
the circumstances, to inflict a heavier penalty than a five pound 
fine. And in their opinion it would not be worth while to run 
the risk of bringing out certain disclosures for the sake of secure 
ing such a trivial punishment of the peccant Wilkins. | 

To leave this Ite. epleads 900 senna | 
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8 Reuben Wilkins. 


of a landlord’s power, it certainly does seem very wonderful that 
in a highly civilized country like England, the law should give to 
any man, who may have acquired what is called real, or landed 
property, the tremendous, I had almost said, awful power which 
it does give. I have no doubt that many of the things which 
we quictly acquiesce in, and take almost as a part of the un- 
swerving course of nature, will seem just as strange to our grand- 
children as many of the things in which our grandparents quictly 
acquiesced seem strange to us. 

It is not very easy for us to realise that a generation or two 
ago women in England who killed their husbands were burnt 
alive at the stake, while men who killed their wives were only 
executed in the ordinary way, that it was a common thing after 
every jail delivery in the metropolis, for a dozen or more 
wretched creatures, many of them often mere boys and girls, to 
be strung up in front of Newgate like so many pounds of candles 
in a chandler’s shop, sometimes for the.offence of stealing a loaf 
of bread, or a pound of cheese, to keep themselves from starving, 
that after the beginning of the present century a man was 
actually hung for the offence of cutting down a cherry tree value 
five shillings, and that, strangest of all, and hardest perhaps to 
realize, the bishops of His Church whose chief attributes are 
love and mercy and compassion, and who calls judgment His 
strange work, because it is in a sense foreign to His nature, were 
the chief opponents of the mitigation of this Draconian code: 
and that in Ireland, in addition to these horrors and abomina- 
tions, it was the law that no Roman Catholic might possess a 
horse worth more than five pounds, and that the children of 
Roman Catholic parents were offered a premium by Act of 
Parliament for breaking the fifth of God’s ten commandments. 

But strange as all these things, and a hundred others which I 
could name, which have now passed away, seem to us, it is quite 
certain that a host of things which are part of the social every- 
day life of England now will seem equally strange to our grand- 
children. It will be very difficult for them to realize that after 
the 19th century had more than half run its course, the men of 
England assembled in Parliament, passed a law to which I can- 
not in such a place as this do more than allude, which marked 
with an indelible and ineffaceable stigma of shame the sex of 
their mothers, and wives, and sisters and daughters, and which, 
recoiling upon themselves, branded their own sex with infamy. 
It will also seem passing strange that it should be sanctioned by 
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the law of England, that any individual should be able to call 
and to treat the land of England as absolutely his own. Our 
posterity in a generation or two hence will wonder upon what 
principle the soil of a country can be the absolute property of 
a few individuals, any more than the atmosphere, or the light 
of a country. 

And having these feelings, as beyond all question our des- 
cendants will have them, they will marvel when they read in the 
annals of the domestic history of the 19th and previous centuries 
of such social troubles as befel the Wilkins’ family. Men will say, 
“What! was it possible that in that 19th century, which was 
wont to be so boastful of its enlightenment and civilization, and 
whose favourite authors used to contrast it so favourably with 
all the ages which went before it, was it possible that a man 
could be turned out of his home, and the home of his ancestors 
for any trivial fault, or for no fault at all? For voting blue when 
his landlord voted yellow, or voting yellow when his landlord 
voted blue? For killing, even accidentally, a rabbit, or a hare, 
or a fox, according to the proverb current in Beeotia, ‘ Better 
kill a man, than kill a hare ora fox?’” Yes, all these wrongs 
will have been set right, all these anomalies altered and redressed 
in the England of the 20th century. This will, of course, be of 
no personal practical benefit to old Mr, Wilkins. At the same 
time it would, no doubt, have been a great comfort to him to 
have contemplated it, could he have foreseen it when he was 
turned out of his farm, but unfortunately he could not. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HEMSWELL CASTLE. 


The Earl of Hemswell had his principal seat, called Hemswell 
Castle, on the borders of Donnithorne. It was not actually in the 
parish, It was situated in an extra-parochial lordship which had 
once belonged to Donnithorne Abbey, where the Abbot had had 
a private house and chapel. Lord Hemswell’s family name was 
L’Estrange. He was of ancient lineage, having come down in 
direct descent from the third son of the L’Estrange who fought — 
at the battle of Hastings. His ancestor, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and who was called Lord L’Estrange, had re- 
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10 Reuben Wikins. 


ceived some large slices of the Abbey lands. This increased the 
wealth and power of the family, and was the occasion of their 
becoming, first, Viscounts in the reign of Charles I., and after- 
wards Earls in the reign of George II. 

The possessions of the L’Estranges of Hemswell had been kept 
pretty well together until the time of which I am writing. The 
reigning Earl was named John, a man of great amiability, or 
perhaps I should rather say, good nature, but he was a sad 
spendthrift. He squandered his possessions, and mortgaged his 
ancestral estates to supply him with the means of gratifying his 
ruling passion, which was a love of horse racing, with the high 
gambling by which it is usually accompanied. The chief part 
of his estate was entailed. He could not, therefore, dispose of it 
absolutely. But there were some portions, including the Wilkins’ 
farm, which were entirely at his own disposal. 

Lord Hemswell had a very large family, both of sons and 
daughters. His wife was a confirmed invalid, and hypo- 
chondriacal besides. She left the education of her children 
entirely to tutors and governesses, supplemented by what they 
learned— no small item—from servants. The eidest son, Viscount 
Hemswell, remained at home, and assisted his father to gamble. 
Ido not think the Viscount was more successful in this pre- 
carious occupation than the Earl, his father, was, if by success 
gaining money be understood. 

For the younger L’Estranges a grateful country made pro- 
vision—for one in the army, for a second in the navy, for a third 
in the Church. This last, the Honourable and Rev. Lionel 
L’Estrange, was Chancellor of St. Guthlac’s Cathedral, and at 
onetime Rector of Donnithorne. He was also Rector of a parish 
in Northumberland, the name of which I forget, as well as Vicar 
of Saint Kevin’s, in Cornwall. Between Northumberland, the 
Dan of England, and Cornwall its Beersheba, the Hon. and Rev. 
Lionel had various other pieces of preferment, scattered with a 
lavish, though perfectly impartial prodigality, among the various 
intervening counties. 

Lord Hemswell’s elder daughters married, as they grew up 
to womanhood, amongst the nobility. They were most of them 
good-looking, and, considering their bringing up, and their ad- 
vantages, or rather disadvantages, they were not bad girls, and 
turned out better than might have been expected. Their history, 
however, I am not about to write. Lord Hemswell’s youngest 
child was a daughter, Lady Frances L’Estrange. There was a 
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considerable disparity of age between herself and the next 
eldest child, Lady Emily. Lady Frances was seven years younger 
than her sister, Lady Emily, I am obliged to enter into these 
details, because my story would not be complete without them. 

Lady Frances L’Estrange was a pleasing example of one type 
of the beauty of the English aristocracy. She was as fair asa 
lily, and as graceful as a fawn. Her hair was flaxen, and very 
abundant. Her feature were not what are called regular, but 
this was compensated for by her brilliant complexion, and her 
light blue eyes, which had a soft and tender expression when she 
was pleased or interested in anything. She was in her sixteenth 
year, when the Wilkins’ were turned out of their farm, and came 
to live in the village of Donnithorne. é 

Mr. George Lusby was beginning about this time to come out 
more, and be thought more about in county circles than had 
been the case previously. 

A very wealthy uncle, an iron master, had died about this 
time. He was a widower and childless. George was his godson, 
and he left him the bulk of his property, amounting to about a 
quarter of a million of money in hard cash, or easily realizable 
securities. 

It is not for me to say that this accession of wealth was the 
cause of Squire Lusby’s receiving greater consideration in the 
aristocratic society of the neighbourhood than he had done’ be- 
fore.. This synchronism of the two facts may have been purely 
accidental. The earlier event of the accession of fortune may have 
had nothing more to do with the consideration and deference 
subsequently paid to Mr. Lusby than the building of Tenterden 
steeple had to do with the accumulation of the Goodwin 
Sands. 

Therefore, as a veracious chronicler, I have only to relate the 
post hoc, and not meddle with things too abstruse for me, by dis- 
cussing the propter hoc. Indeed, I have nothing to do even with 
the fost hoc, except so far as it has a bearing upon my tale. 

It was then the case that about this time Squire Lusby began 
to be a very much more frequent guest at Hemswell Castle than 
he had ever been before. I am afraid I must say that it was 
then and at this time that he learned “to drink like a lord,” 
literally speaking. He had never been a drunkard up to this 
period. He now added that vice to his other unsatisfactory 
accomplishments and acquirements. I do not suppose his warm- 
est admirer would have been ready to maintain with his lance 
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12 Reuben Walkins. 


against all opponents, that those accomplishments were so few, 
that there was any crying necessity for increasing their number. 

Upon the frequent occasions of his morning visits to~ the 
castle he took great pains to render himself agreeable to Lady 
Frances, not entirely without success. He was fairly well-read. 
He had the outward polish of a gentleman, though it was not 
very difficult fora keen observer to detect that the polish was 
only French polish after all. 

But Lady Frances was nothing more than a very young and 
very merry hearted girl. Such an idea as gaining an insight 
into character, had not, at this time, so much as crossed her 
mind. She knew but of two standards by which to judge her 
acquaintance. These were, whether they made themselves 
agreeable or disagreeable to herself. 





BOOK II. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE OLD HOME AND THE NEw. 


The sad and sorrowful day when the Wilkins’s family were to 
leave their home came at length. It was May Day, in the year 
following the events which led to Mr. Lusby’s giving his tenants 
notice to quit. 

Mrs. Wilkins did not live to see the departure. I think the 
anticipation of it broke her heart. Her grieving at the previous 
mysterious disappearance of her daughter Lucy had already 
undermined her constitution. This last shock was too much for 
the enfeebled body, in which the true woman’s soul had for more 
than fifty years battled bravely against the ills and troubles of 
life. 

All the farm servants, both male and female, except one, had 
been parted with a short time before May Day, as there was no 
more work for them to do, 


The one who was retained was a young girl, an orphan, who 
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was so attached to her master and mistress, that she refused to 
leave them a moment before she was actually obliged, when they 
would be no longer able to shelter her. 

Mrs. Wilkins was sitting in an arm-chair in the kitchen four 
days before May Day. It was the same chair, and the same 
spot where she was knitting, when Reuben brought the first 
intimation of the dark cloud of sorrow, which was so soon to 
enshroud them all. She was not knitting now. Her knitting 
days were over. Her long day of rest had come—not that she 
had ever felt anything but pleasure in toiling for her near and 
dear ones—good, true, faithful woman that she was. 

Mrs. Wilkins had sat silent in her chair for more than an hour. 
It so happened that there was no one just then in the kitchen 
with her except the young maid, of whom I have spoken. She 
was busy with some household work about the hearth. Only by 
accident, as she said herself, she chanced to look up in her 
mistress’s face., She was unutterably shocked to see an ex- 
pression in it, which she had never seen before in any one, but 
which, young as she was, she felt rather than thought was the 
sign and the token of rapidly approaching death. 

She made a movement, as if to run out of the kitchen to call 
for assistance. “Stay, my child,” said Mrs. Wilkins, “Stay 
where you are.” 

“ But, marm,” said the terrified girl, “ surely you are dying.” 

“T know it, my child, I know it; but why should I call, or 
alarm any one. You did not think I had lost my confidence, did 
you? I know in Whom I have believed.” 

She said no more, but signed to the girl, to help her to go 
down from the chair upon her knees on the hearthrug. The 
maid did so, and was surprised at the lightness of her weight 
as she leant upon her, 

They knelt for two or three moments side by side upon the’ 
hearth. The girl saw that her mistress’s lips were moving in 
silent prayer. Then she fell forward from her kneeling position. 
The maid laid her down gently upon the hearthrug, and ran to 
call assistance. Her husband and son were almost immediately 
present, but the gentle, loving spirit had fled to the land of love 
there to be at rest for ever. 

The funeral took place on May Day itself. Thus Providence 
had ordered it, that the Wilkins family should go forth with 
their living and their dead. It reminded me of the children of 
Israel going out of Egypt, carrying the bones of Joseph as a 
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14 Reuben Wilkins. 


standard before them. And there is no place which does not seem 
to be hallowed by the presence of the blessed dead, who die in 
the Lord. 

It will be remembered that in the opening chapter of this 
history, I gave a short account of “the dry summer,” with the 
widespread misery and losses of which it was the occasion, and 
I intimated that it would be seen that its disastrous effects upon 
the Wilkins’s family would be seen long after its more immediate 
consequences had passed away. This was now the case. Had 
it not been for “the dry summer,” Mr. Wilkins would, upon 
leaving Wells Dale, have had capital sufficient to take and stock 
another farm. His sorrows would not have extended further 
than to natural regret for the home of his childhood and riper 
years. As it was, ever since the “dry summer,” he had had a 
constant struggle to keep his head above water. He had been 
hardly able to meet each half-yearly recurring rent day. As 
long as Lord Hemswell had been his landlord, he was never 
pressed for his rent. He was allowed two, or if necessary, even 
three months grace. But as soon as Mr. Lusby became the 
owner of Wells Dale, this indulgence was at an end. He was 
expected to pay his rent the day after it was due. And if he 
had been a week behindhand, he knew perfectly well that legal 
proceedings would be commenced against him for the recovery 
of the arrears. 

However, by one means or another he always had managed to 
keep straight, difficult as it had been todoso, Often he had 
been obliged to sell his stock, or corn, or wool at a great disad- 
vantage. And this had all tended to make him poorer and 
poorer. Still there was always the hope of things taking a turn, 
of better times coming. And, perhaps, they might have done. 
There is no knowing what Reuben’s energy and industry might 
ultimately have affected. But it was not to be. And taking a 
very large and wide view of things, who shall say that it was not 
“for some wise purpose ” that things were ordered as they were? 

As far as the immediate present was concerned, it was found 
that when all the stock and farming implements had been sold, 
and most of the household furniture, and the rent and other 
liabilities paid, there was nothing left. 

Mr. Wilkins took a small, dilapidated cottage, the only one he 
could get, in Donnithorne village. Thither he removed with his 
family, and what little furniture he had saved from the general 
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break up. Here Reuben was, as might be supposed, the great 
stay and comfort of all. 

The cottage stood by the side of an ancient moat, which was 
the refuge of hundreds of land and water rats, if there are two 
distinct species of this vermin, of which I am by no means sure, 
The cottage was built of “mud and stud,” as they call in Beeotia, 
what in other counties they call “wattle and daub.” The rats 
had eaten their way through the clay between the wattles, in 
literally hundreds of places. The cottage near the ground had, 
in consequence, more the appearance of a gigantic wicker-work 
basket than of anything else. 

The people who inhabited the place before the Wilkins’, might 
have parodied what Lord Byron says about a certain Abbey, 
that if 


‘* The Amundevilles were lords by day, 
The monks were lords by night.” 


by turning it thus. 

That if they could manage to remain masters of their own 
nominal premises, for which they paid a proportionally heavy 
rent, the rats were certainly undisputed masters of the situation 
at night. 

However, the coming of the Wilkins’ changed all this, Poor 
Flo developed a decided aptitude for ratting. Her energies 
were much more beneficially employed in this direction than they 
had been in running after hares. Her master, too, trapped the 
rats in considerable numbers, and it was not very long before 
they forsook the place altogether, and left the intruders, as they, 
no doubt, considered them, in undisputed possession of the field. 


CHAPTER II. 
UN JARDINIER ET UNE JARDINIERE, 


Reuben Wilkins took to gardening after the loss of the farm. 
He had always loved flowers, and now they seemed to offer him 
a means of livelihood. Besides himself he had his aged father 
to support. Lord Hemswell had, of course, several resident © 
gardeners, but in such extensive grounds as his, there was always 
work to be done. When Reuben made an application to the 
steward, he found no difficulty in getting in as an extra hand. 
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16 Reuben Wilkins. 


I have often thought that in some ideal world, which is cer- 
tainly not our world, Reuben Wilkins and Lady Frances 
L’Estrange must have been fashioned one for the other. Each 
had gifts and properties which were the compiement of those of 
the other. Each had deficiencies which, as far as I could see, 
could only be supplied by something which the other possessed. 

It so happened that Lady Frances had escaped from the 
restraints of school life about the time that Reuben Wilkins 
found employment as an extra hand in the Castle gardens. I do 
not know what strange fate there may be in all these things; if 
there is one. Lady Frances was supposed to be very accomplished. 
She had had a finishing governess for the last two years. It was 
taken for granted that, in addition to a critical knowledge of 
English, she could speak and write French and Italian like a 
native. She was assumed to be a perfect mistress of the harp 
and piano. Her drawings and paintings were pronounced to be 
little, if at all inferior to those of the most celebrated artists. It 
is not for me to throw any shadow of doubt upon the truth of 
those assertions. Rather ought I to endeavour to strengthen 
and confirm them. All heroines are preternaturally accom- 
plished as a matter of course, and Lady Frances, if not exactly 
a heroine, in the technical sense of the world, was a great 
favourite of mine, as she was indeed of most who knew her, 
Still, in the great sum total of her knowledge there were a few 
things which Lady Frances did not know. She was passionately 
fond of gardening, but she knew little, or nothing about it. If I 
might venture to hint such a thing, I should be inclined to say 
that, however excellent the work of her school days might be in 
all its infinite branches and ramifications amongst the onomies 
and the o/ogies, her flower paintings from nature were the only 
things, upon which one could safely rely, to claim for her a share 
in the sacred and quenchless fire of genius. 

Emancipated from the school room, and left almost entirely 
to her own devices, Lady Frances L’Estrange devoted herself to 
gardening. There was one spot in the Castle grounds which she 
resolved to make an earthly Paradise, according to her idea of 
what Paradise must have been. The place chosen had great 
natural advantages to begin with. It was a small valley, or glen 
through which flowed ever sparkling and pellucid as clearest 
crystal, a rivulet, or beck, as they call such small streams in 
Beeotia. This little stream had its source in a fountain at the 
head of the glen, leaping forth clear and abundant, as though re- 
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joicing to runits course. The fountain was called the Holy Well. 
It could only be reached by a winding and somewhat precipitous 
path along the side of the glen. It was completely environed 
and overshadowed by some aged and very lofty elms, which 
made a perpetual twilight. In this lovely valley Lady Frances 
set her heart upon having a landscape garden, according to her 
own ideal of what such a garden ought to be. Reuben Wilkins 
was ordered by the head gardener to place himself at her Lady- 
ship’s disposal. 

It is not within my intention to spend much time in describing 
Lady Frances’ garden. Most of my readers have, I should 
imagine, seen such places. There are many of them attached to 
the castle and palace homes of England. There are full descrip- 
tions of them in half the novels which issue from the press in a 
perennial stream. Let all then be imagined, only let the reader 
bear in mind that, as Lady Frances was restricted to the assist- 
ance of Reuben Wilkins, with only very occasional further help, 
her bowers of Paradise owed more to nature.than they did to art. 

Lady Frances could be haughty enough if she chose. I should 
say no one ever presumed to take a liberty with her twice. But 
from the beginning of their acquaintance, she never manifested 
the slightest hauteur to our hero, 

Without entering at all at present into the subject of what 
Lady Frances L’Estrange, and Reuben Wilkins did, or did not do 
ultimately, I suppose there can be no question whatever as to 
what it was their duty not to have done, and that was—fall in 
love with one another. For first consider what she was, and 
what he was. She, as we say in a figure of speech, the daughter 
of a hundred earls. He the son of a broken-down farmer. She, 
the sister-in-law of the Duke of Alton, and of the heir apparent 
of the Marquis of Cockermouth. He with relations even amongst 
the labouring peasantry. Yet did Lady Frances from the first 
treat her gardener with almost more than respect, with some- 
thing slightly approaching to deference. She always addressed 
him, and spoke of him as Mr. Wilkins. If she had occasion to 
write him a note, as she not unfrequently did, about something 
connected with his work, her letters were scarcely those of a 
mistress to a servant. They generally ran something in this 
style :— 

“Lady Frances L’Estrange would feel greatly obliged to Mr, 
Wilkins if he could do so and so for her.” Or, 
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“ Lady Frances L’Estrange would esteem it a great kindness 
if Mr. Wilkins could procure her such and such a plant.” 

What, I wonder, was there that he would not have gone to the 
world’s end five times over to get for her, and thought himself 
only too greatly honoured in being asked to get it ? 

Then, Lady Frances, like most of the daughters of the aris- 
tocracy, was well acquainted with the poor of her own parish and 
neighbourhood in the country. In this way, by a visit now and 
then, she had come to know Reuben’s father, old Mr. Wilkins. 
And when Reuben was leaving his work in the evening, Lady 
Frances would sometimes give him a few flowers, a rose or two, 
or some cyclamens to take to his father. 

Thus did Clotho weave the mystic web of the fair girl’s life. 
Thus did fate spread its net above her head, and entangle her, 
all unconscious, in its impalpable folds. 

And how was it with Reuben? Certainly, if we speak of love, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the word, with all that it implies, 
of change and interchange, of giving and receiving, it could not 
be said that Reuben Wilkins was in love with Lady Frances. 
But if, on the other hand, you call worship and adoration and 
idolatry, if you think of all the names which have been coined 
to express the heart’s loyalty, and the soul’s devotion—if by love 
you mean something which is stronger than death, deeper than 
hell, more sleepless than the ocean’s waves, as full and as pure 
as the fountain head from which the waters of Paradise welled 
forth in the four-fold stream into which the rivers of Eden were 
parted; then, I suppose, it must be conceded, that Reuben 
Wilkins was in love with his young mistress, Lady Frances 
L’Estrange. He ought not to have been, of course. But it must 
be very difficult for the sun-flower not to turn to the sun. It 
must be very difficult to lave in crystal waters, and not feel 
their refreshment. It must be very difficult for a kindly nature 
to live perpetually, day after day, in the presence of goodness 
and beauty—or, which practically comes to the same thing, what 
it thinks and believes to be goodness and beauty, and remain 
altogether insensible to their charm. The deaf adder may stop 
its ear to the voice of the most heavenly melody. The soul 
cannot close those spiritual pores by which she drinks in the in- 
definable sweetness of a pure and kindred nature, nor is it in her 
power to be deaf to what seems to her a harmony in perfect 
accordance with her sense of the eternal fitness of things. 

What I have last described might be called one side of my 
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friend Reuben’s life. It had another and a very different side, 
namely, its religious aspect. I have already intimated that 
Reuben Wilkins had become a popular and greatly admired local 
preacher. I have also ventured upon the remark that Lady 
Frances, accomplished as she was, did not know everything. 
Extending and enlarging this bold proposition, I should say that 
if there was one thing of which Lady Frances L’Estrange was 
absolutely, abysmally ignorant, it was—religion. I do not mean 
that she had not been confirmed, and therefore, of course, passed 
the theological examination which is the preparatory step for 
the acquisition of a confirmation card. But I believe Iam not 
wrong in saying that the elderly curate who had prepared Lady 
Frances for that “edifying rite,’ as Bishop Stubblegrass was wont 
to call it, had not been so strict in his requirements as to occasion 
any fear on the part of herself, or her parents, that her confirma- 
tion card would be withheld. Asa matter of fact, it was not 
withheld. In fact, its bestowal was accompanied, on the part of 
the aged curate aforesaid, with some very complimentary ex- 
pressions upon her diligence and the extent of her theological 
attainments—compliments which I am sure he thought were de- 
served, but with regard to which I trust I shall not be accused 
of impugning the infallibility of the Church, if I remark in pass- 
ing that I deem it just possible an aged curate might make a 
mistake in his estimate of the religious knowledge possessed by 
the young, and lovely, and fascinating daughter of an earl. I do 
not wish to imply that Mr. Graham did make a mistake, I only 
say he might have made one. If he did not, then Lady Frances’ 
powers of memory, when applied to theological subjects, could 
not have been remarkable for their tenacity, since two or three 
years afterwards her religious knowledge might almost be spoken 
of as a blank. : 

She was now, however, brought into contact with religion 
in a very different form from anything in which it had been 
hitherto presented to her. 

There is in the Parish of Donnithorne a noted spot called 
Noonlawr Hill. It has been famous for cdmp meetings ever 
since camp meetings first began to be. After passing Donni- 
thorne Church, the river Glasse, which previously winds between 
two ridges of hills with a narrow valley between them, emerges 
into a plain of moderate extent. The Glasse on its right bank 
still skirts the hills. On the left is a grassy margin of about 
three quarters of a mile in breadth, a natural feature of the land- 
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20 Reuben Wilkins. 


scape which continues for some miles down the stream. About 
the centre of this grassy plain, there is a low hill or mound, 
otherwise it is perfectly level. Whether this hill be natural or 
artificial, I cannot say with certainty, but I should think the 
latter is the case. It was probably thrown up for wariike pur- 
poses; and as it is circular in shape, it may have been a British 
encampment. It has been surrounded on the side of the plain 
with a perfect network of carefully constructed mounds and 
dykes, the outlines of which can still be traced. If, however, 
it was originally constructed for military purposes, as I believe 
myself to have been the case, in order to defend the upper 
valley of the Glasse, such use must have been in pre-historic 
times. Its present name Noonlawr Hill points to a perfectly 
peaceful occupation. 

Up to a hundred or two hundred years ago, before the land 
was enclosed, the inhabitants of Donnithorne and the neighbour- 
ing parishes, who possessed common rights, placed all their flocks 
and herds under the care of two or three herdsmen, or “ tenters,” 
who watched over them in the summer time, and prevented them 
from straying beyond their proper bounds. These “tenters” were 
accustomed to drive the cattle committed to their charge, that . 
they might repose for two or three hours in the middle of the 
day, within the enclosure of the dykes which were then kept full 
of water. From this custom was derived the name—Noonlawr, 
or Noonlair Hill, that is to say, the hill where the cattle lay down 
at noon. 

This hill was marked by the eagle eye of some early and en- 
thusiastic revivalist of the last century as a kind of fou sté, from 
whence he might bring his spiritual lever to bear upon the be- 
nighted masses of the semi-heathen peasantry living round about. 
It became a sort of religious tte du pont. It was a head 
quarters of field preaching. Many were the converts who looked 
back to this hill as the spot where they first entered into the 
Promised Land, flowing with spiritual milk and honey. 

How strange and grotesque are the vicissitudes experienced 
by the works of man! How absolutely ignorant is each success- 
ive generation of what will come after it on the earth! Think, 
for instance, of Noonlawr Hill on the banks of the Glasse, in 
the County of Beeotia. In the first century of the Christian zra, 
and probably for long ages previous, it was a camp of the ab- 
original Britons. In the second century it was the station of a 
Roman cohort, maintained to keep the barbarous tribes of the 
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neighbourhood in awe. We judge this from the many Roman 
remains which used to be found in the vicinity. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was a place where flocks and herds 
lay down at mid-day. In the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies it has been a favourite rendez-vous for field preachers and 
their hearers. What will it be in the twentieth? A centre for 
the propagation of the Gospel of Science, for annihilation of all 
mysteries, whether in heaven or in earth—erhaps. 


CHAPTER III. 
POPULAR RELIGION IN BCOTIA. 


It was not very long after Mr. Wilkins had been turned out of 
the farm on which he and his fore-elders had dwelt for four 
hundred years at least, that his eldest son “ got religion,” as it 
was called, or “became a religious man.” This is a technical 
term in Boeotia for becoming a Methodist. It implies the same 
thing that an Irish Catholic expresses by “making one’s soul,” 
which Evangelical and Low Church people call “being born 
again,’ and which the School of the Non-jurors, and those who 
came under their influence, called becoming “serious,” or “taking 
a serious view of religious concerns.” No doubt, all these various 
modes of speech connote pretty nearly the same idea. 

Up to the time that Mr. Wilkins and his family left their old 
home at Wells Dale, and came -to reside in the village of 
Donnithorne, Reuben had never been inside a Methodist chapel. 
He was a strict Churchman, as all his fathers were. One reason, 
I suppose, why he had never been at chapel, was on account of 
the distance. He had never missed the single service on Sunday, 
which was the utmost they ever had in the church. Attending 
to the cattle, and the various little things which must be done on 
a farm, even on Sunday, had kept him fairly occupied during 
the rest of the day. Now that he had nothing to engage him“ 
beyond the single hour of “prayer-time” in Church, it was 
almost a matter of course that he should go to chapel. This he 
did at first chiefly out of curiosity, and to pass the time. This 
was, I need scarcely say, before the days when it had occurred to 
the Anglican clergy, except a very few, that it was a grievous 
act of schism to attend a Methodist preaching, or prayer-meeting, 
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and that all who took part in or countenanced such things would 
become sharers in the sin of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram in this 
world, and be partakers of their fate in the world to come. 

If Reuben Wilkins had been aware of these facts, his history 
would have been different, in some respects, from what it was. 
But he was _ not, so he ended with being “ brought in,’—another 
technical phrase—(the dialect of Boeotia is very rich in these 
religious voces artis) —for being converted ; and became at length 
one of the most famous local preachers in the county. 

It so befell that there was a “ Revival” at Donnithorne about 
the time that Reuben Wilkins began to attend chapel. It was 
at this revival that he was “ brought in.” 

I do not suppose many of the “ Upper Ten,” or even of the 
Anglican clergy, are very familiar with what I may call the 
programme of a Boeotian revival. Perhaps, therefore, it may not 
be altogether uninteresting if I give a short account of one. 
Revivals, in their general features, follow one strict, unvarying 
form, or type. If you have seen one, you may be said to have 
seen all, so far as purposes of philosophical analysis are 
concerned, 7 

I scarcely know what would have become of the Christian 
religion in Beeotia in days that are now passed, if it had not 
been for these “revivals.” Some keen observers, who were 
anything but prejudiced in favour of Methodism, or Dissent in 
any shape, have been of opinion that but for them, Christianity 
among the lower orders would probably have died out, and 
become extinct. 

Be this as it may, for such questions are far “ too hard” for 
me, I am certain of this, that many and many a wild farm lad, 
many a giddy, thoughtless girl has been “ brought in,” at a 
Methodist revival, and has ever after lived a good, pure, religious 
life—religious, not in the technical but in the true and real sense. 
It is, of course, equally true that an immense proportion of those 
who are “brought in” soon “break,” as it is called. “The 
sworn man,” that is to say, the profane swearer, takes to his 
swearing again ; the lad who is “ bad for cussing,” returns to his 
cursing with fresh appetite after his temporary abstinence ; the 
young girl often becomes wilder and more reckless than she had 
been before. But when the very most has been made of such 
cases, there still remains a certain percentage of “ conversions ” 
which “ stand.” And, perhaps, it may be found, in some great 
Day of Ingathering, that the proportion of cases of Methodist 
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conversion, which bore fruit worthy of being gathered into an 
eternal storehouse, did not differ greatly from the proportion of 
blossoms in the natural spring-tide, which were crowned with 
good fruit in the natural autumn. 

Imagine yourself, then, if you can, my gentle reader, in one of 
those “ Little Bethels,” which, if I were writing an alliterative 
poem, I might say bestrew Boeotia. The place is either a square 
or oblong room, with a not very lofty roof. The pulpit is at one 
end, against the wall. In front of it an open space extends for 
some little distance, at the termination of which the seats, or 
pews, rise gradually, step by step, a good deal like the pit of a 
theatre, until they are bounded by the wall at the opposite end. 
It isa “revival night,’ and the place is crammed, all except a 
small space, which it is essential, for attaining the end for which 
the meeting is convened, should be kept vacant. In this open 
space there stands a long form, which is destined to play a very 
important part in the night’s proceedings. There are many 
lights in the chapel, which burn somewhat dimly in consequence 
of the steam (not, I need scarcely observe, of incense,) which 
arises like a cloud, especially if the night be warm, from the 
worshippers below to the roof above. 

In fact, if incense were not so very Popish, to burn a little might 
be a not altogether disagreeable part of the evening’s programme. 
If variety be charming, then incense would afford an odour totally 
distinct in its character from those which are the predominant 
ones. 

The service begins in the usual manner. A hymn or two is 
sung. A short prayer is offered. A portion of Scripture is read ; 
then the Revival preacher, who is one specially selected for the 
occasion, begins his discourse. This I need not describe. It is of 
a type familiar to most persons, at least by report. Spades, those 
at least which concern other worlds than this, are called spade 
most unmistakeably. And I suppose if there werea plainer, a more 
expressive word to denominate the thing meant by a spade it 
would be made use of. Sometimes, in former days, there would be 
two Revival preachers, both occupying the same pulpit—one of 
them sitting on a low stool at the side of his brother Revivalist; 
ready to be fruitful in the word, as soon as his coadjutor came to 
a stop. The sight of two preachers in one pulpit has always 
seemed to me as anomalous as “two lions in one spotty: or “two 
eagles upon one mountain.” 

But the preaching, as well as the hymns, is only sik tel 
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It is after the sermon, or sermons, that the real business of the 
evening begins. The recognized religious chiefs congregate to- 
gether in the vacant space around the form in front of the pulpit. 
One of them begins to pray. The others watch the congregation 
tou mark what effect the prayer produces. They scan carefully the 
faces of all who seem to be impressed. It is rather curious, but it 
is certainly the fact, that the prayer of an able and successful 
revivalist does not seem to be uttered so much with the object of 
moving heaven, as of rousing the sinner. His prayer consists of a 
series of ejaculations, which are literally like spears and arrows 
and sharp swords, or like a rattling succession of musket shots. 
Under ordinary circumstances it is not very long before some of 
these arrows, shot at a venture, find a lodgement. A tear will be 
seen stealing down the cheek of some thoughless giddy girl. A 
sigh that seems heartbreaking in the intensity of its anguish and 
remorse will be heard from some rough ploughman who, up to 
this moment, has cared for neither God nor devil, to use perchance 
his own expression. These are the signs that the time of harvest 
and ingathering, for which all the seed of hymns and prayers and 
sermons has been so profusely scattered, is nigh at hand. 

The coadjutors of the revivalist who is engaged in prayer 
make their way to the persons who seem most impressed. They 
earnestly invite them to go and kneel down at the “ penitent 
form,” which is the technical name of the bench which I have 
described as placed in front of the pulpit. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances there is no great difficulty in getting those whose 
feelings are throughly excited to go and kneel at the “ penitent 
form.” It is when they are there that the most formidable part 
of the work of conversion commences. The kneeling penitent is 
asked by one of the revivalists, if he believes himself to be a sinner. 
If the answer be in the affirmative, as it usually is, he is told that 
he must believe his sins are pardoned there and then. And not 
until he says that he knows his sins are forgiven, is he said to be 
converted, or “ brought in,” or more simply “saved,” for all these 
are synonymous terms. 

I must express my own belief that, so far as my experience 
goes, these people are thoroughly in earnest. I think the hy- 
pothesis of their sincerity can alone explain the fact that the 
Revivalist preachers find their chief difficulty in getting a man 
or a woman to say, when kneeling at the “penitent form,” that 
they feel their sins forgiven. If they were not sincere, and in 
earnest, they would find this last stage of the process of conver- 
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sion just as easy as all the other stages ordinarily are. But these 
stages are only, as it were, so many steps to the strait gate. 
To be able to say, honestly and truthfully, that they feel their 
sins are forgiven is like passing through it. I never heard of a 
case in which any one professed to feel his or her sins forgiven who 
did not, at the time, think he felt it. I am far from saying that 
people do always get their sins forgiven at a Methodist “ penitent 
form.” But I am sure that many think they do. And there are 
a few who are thus “brought in at ‘revivals’” who live for all 
the rest of their lives in the way that forgiven and penitent sin- 
ners ought to live. 

I was observing that the being actually “ saved,” or “ passing 
thro’ the strait gate” is frequently far from an easy process, 
simple as it may appear. A penitent kneeling at the form, who 
is being strenuously urged to declare that his sins are forgiven, 
will often ask with considerable nazveté, “ But how can I say, I 
feel my sins are forgiven if I do not feel it?” Sometimes hours 
will elapse before the “ conversion” is brought to a successful 
issue. Some find it as hard to pass the “ strait gate” as for “a 
camel to pass through the eye of a needle.” They have to be 
prayed over, again and again, talked to, by those who have gone 
through the process themselves, and urged to make the needful | 
declaration of having a sense of pardon. The most successful and 
experienced Revivalist is he who can pass the greatest number of 
souls through the “strait gate” in the shortest space of time. 

As soon as any one is able to pronounce the required formula 
that they feel and know their sins are pardoned, there is a 
jubilant burst from all parts of the chapel of “ Alleluia,” 
“Glory be to God,” “ Another soul saved.” This last expression 
is quite de rigeur upon these occasions. I should imagine it is 
never omitted. 

I dare say this account of a Boeotian revival, which I have 
endeavoured to describe exactly as it is, and with perfect impar- 
tiality, may seem to what are called the educated classes some- 
thing wild and fanatical, something, it may be, to be deprecated 
and discouraged, as calculated to produce harm rather than 
good. 

I cannot say such is my opinion. I look upon it as simply 
one phase, not a very excellent one, perhaps, from an intellec- 
tual point of view, of the Christian religion. Let it never be for- 
gotten that all the people who promote and conduct these 
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revivals, and many of those who take part in them, and are 
subject to their influence, are thoroughly in earnest. 

Just reflect, dear reader, that a Boeotian Revivalist:is not un- 
frequently a poor agricultural labourer, who is hard at work for 
twelve hours every day out of the twenty-four, in the stiff clays 
of that country. Reflect that he comes home at half-past six 
very weary, and for the time incapable of further exertion. 
Then he has a wash, and gets his cup of tea, by which time he 
begins to feel freshened up a bit. Then he goes off to the 
revival, “ to work like a horse,” as he will sometimes express it 
himself, at saving souls, and bringing sinners into the fold of the 
Lord. Aye, he will work at his voluntary labour of iove until, 


** The toil drops fall from his brow like rain.” 


All this a Beeotian peasant will sometimes do, night after night, 
for a week, or even a fortnight, without stimulus of fee, without 
hope of any earthly reward, but just simply to act up to his 
sense of duty and in accordance with his ideal of the spiritual 
life as it is expressed in his favourite hymn, 
‘** To serve the present age, 

My God to glorify, 

A never dying soul to save, 

And fit it for the sky.”’ 

I am far from being sure that many a humble peasant in 
Beeotia will not be found at the last day to have been able to 
cry with Saint Paul over his converts, “ My litttle children of 
whom I travailed in birth, that Christ might be formed in you.” 

Confess, gentle ladies in Belgravian mansions and in your 
country castles, confess ye Aad:tués of London Clubs, who disdain 
to take an interest in anything less important than the fall of a 
Cabinet, an European peace or war, that there are whole vast 
strata of English life, whole sections of English society, number- 
ing their millions, of which you are profoundly ignorant, of 
whose feelings and habits you know scarcely more than if they 
were the inhabitants of another planet. Yet they are your own 
English flesh and blood. Every year they are struggling up- 
wards in the effort to reach a higher platform of education and 
civilization. Every year they are becoming of greater political 
importance. They are beings whose habits and feelings, whose 
thoughts and wishes, whose hopes and fears, whose wrongs and 
hardships, fancied or real, you might possibly spend your time 
less profitably than in trying to understand. 

To return; the above description of a revival drawn as 
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accurately as I can depict, will give you an idea of the one in 
which my friend, Reuben Wilkins, “took up his cross,” as they 
say, and went and knelt at “the penitent form,” and became 
“solidly converted,” or, “ brought into the Lord’s fold.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that these revivals—truly 
downwright in earnest as are the minds and intentions of the 
principal actors and participants in them—are not occasionally 
lighted up by grotesque events and flashes of humour. 

Upon one occasion a young lad was present at a “ Revival.” 
He was one who hardened himself against all appeals, and 
resisted all invitations to approach the “penitent form.” He 
was even guilty of the enormity of being seen to smile. This 
was too much for a grim old village cobler who happened to be 
sitting or kneeling next him. He stood up, and put his hand 
upon the lad’s shoulder, and tried to force him down upon his 
knees, accompanying the action with words which savoured 
more of the language of Egypt, or of Babylon, than of the tongue 
of Canaan, and the speech of Sion. Or it may be there was a 
combination of both, 

“Pra-a! ye divil ye, pra-a !” 

Upon another occasion when a husband had been “ brought 
in,” his wife remained outside the fold. The good man, and he 
was indeed a good man, and was taken early to his eternal rest, 
toiled hard for his young wife’s conversion. The girl was way- 
ward and self-willed, but was at last induced by her husband’s 
importunity to consent to kneel at the “penitent form,” and 
endeavour to frame a supplication to Heaven for the forgiveness 
of hersins. Her husband led her to the bench himself, and knelt 
beside her. She began to pray. 

“Oh Lord, Thou knowest that I am a poor, weak, miserable, 
hell-deserving sinner—.” 

It is well known that Methodists usually accompany the prayers 
at their meetings with a kind of running commentary of ejacula- 
tions. These comments are not restricted to any special formula, 
they often take a wide range. Daniel Allbone’s commentary 
upon his wife’s prayer, as soon as she had reached the word 
“sinner” was, 

“ Aye, my lass, thou’st right there !” 

I should add, perhaps, that any idea of humour, as connected 
with this ejaculation, never entered the heads of any of the 
parties concerned. It would have been felt to be very wrong 
and sinful if it had. 
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It is not, however, altogether impossible for the humorous 
side of an incident to present itself to these people’s minds. 
Witness the following anecdote : It happefed in the time of Mr. 
Joll’s incumbency at Donnithorne. Mr. Joll was much re- 
nowned for his wit and humour. There are few persons I 
imagine, who could boast they had broken up, for a time at 
least, a Methodist “ camp-meeting,” merely by tickling the risible 
faculties of its conductors, This, however, was what Mr. Joll 
did, 

The “ Primitives,” or “ Ranters,” of Donnithorne were one 
Sunday marching through the village on the way toa “camp- 
meeting” upon the heath. According to their wont on these 
occasions, they were singing a hymn “lustily and with a good 
courage.” The procession consisted of two or three hundred 
persons of all ages. It was headed by the preachers, itinerant 
and local, as well as by the prayer leaders. The hymn which 
they were singing had as a chorus after each verse, 

** We're on the road to glory, we're on the road to glory !” 

When the head of the procession was passing the Black Boy, it 
was just striking eleven o'clock, and Mr. Joll was issuing from Azs 
vestry to perform service. He walked up to the foremost mem- 
bers of the procession, who paused, on seeing that the vicar was 
about to speak to them. 

“My dear friends,” said Mr. Joll, with the most serious face 
imaginable, “ allow me to inform you, you are labouring under a 
sad mistake. I assure you this is the road to Cordy,” a village a 
few miles from Donnithorne. 

This little sally of Mr. Joll’s so tickled the fancy of the 
“ Primitives,” that it quite broke up their procession for several 
minutes. As the words were repeated from one to another, the 
men fell out of the procession, literally holding their sides in 
their fits of convulsive laughter. In the meantime Mr. Joll had 
passed into the Church, whither the “ Primitives” did not follow 
him. 

As soon as they had recovered from their almost “ inextinguish- 
able laughter,” they went on their way to the camp-meeting, but 
they chose ever after a different processional hymn, to sing on 
the road to Corby. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
A CAMP MEETING. 


It was one of the great holy-days of the Church in the year 
18—. I think it was Good Friday. At any rate it was a day 
when there had been service in Church, and the labouring 
population were released from their ordinary toil. It was not 
very long after Lady Frances and Reuben Wilkins had become 
acquainted. Hitherto she had only known him as a working 
gardener. She was about to become aware that he had another 
occupation of a spiritual character. 

Lady Frances had walked down to morning service at Donni- 
thorne Church. She and some of the servants were the only 
persons who had been present from the Castle. The young girl 
had a kind of vague yearning for something in the way of 
religion. She knew not how to satisfy those spiritual cravings 
which seem natural—let modern philosophy say what it will—to 
the human race. I could not say there was anything very much 
calculated to satisfy the cravings of an immortal being in the 
spiritual food which was set before her in her Parish Church 
upon this occasion. The sermon was preached by the aged 
curate, who had prepared her for Confirmation. He had tran- 
scribed it from Blair. The sermon was a great favourite with 
himself at least, if one may judge by the fact that he had 
preached it for twenty years in succession on each recurring 
Good Friday. The discourse was, I think, on Christ as an 
example of humility. The language was everything that was 
refined. 

After Lady Frances had returned home, she went out again in 
the afternoon for a ride on horseback. She was, as our late noble 
Premier hath it, “a fond and fine horsewoman.” There were not 
many days on which she had not a scamper somewhere or other 
across the country. On this day she had ridden up by the heath 
road to the High Field. When she came to the great barrow 
which I have spoken of in a previous chapter, she made her horse 
ascend it, and then turned him round, where she sat enjoying 
the glorious prospect, with Saint Guthlac’s towers bounding the 
horizon on one side, and Huddleborough spire on the other, each 
of them twenty miles or more from the place where she stood. 
The sea, laving the Marsh land coast, was at her back. 

After she had gazed for some time at the more distant scene, 
she turned her eyes to look at the objects nearer home. The 
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valley of the Glasse lay beneath her, with the little river winding 
through it like a silver thread. Noonlawr Hill was about three 
miles from where she stood. 

She had not been looking long, before she became aware that 
there was an immense concourse of people gathered together on 
and around Noonlawr. She had all a girl’s curiosity to know 
what they were at. She guided her horse down to the foot of 
the barrow, and then she put him to his full speed. Careering 
over hedge and ditch, about a quarter of an hour’s gallop brought 
her to the outside of the crowd. She found herself present as a 
spectator at a camp- meeting. 

A pretty picture would the whole scene have made, had there 
been a great painter present to sketch it. The. fair girl sitting 
upon her milk-white steed, with her yellow hair, which had come 
unfastened, rippling over her shoulders and floating down her 
back—she herself, with the glow and bloom of perfect health 
upon her cheeks. Then there was the vast multitude of men, 
women, and children, in almost every possible attitude, with that 
well nigh infinite variety of expression, of which the human 
countenance is capable, reflected in their looks. Towering above 
them all was the noble form of our friend Reuben, the cynosure 
of every eye, as he stood on the top of Noonlawr with his pocket 
Bible in his hand. What a grand, earnest face he had! What 
fire, though fire subdued and tempered and chastened, was in his 
eye | 

The devotional portion of the services, the hymn singing and 
the prayers,” was over. Reuben was just about to give out his 
text as Lady Frances drew her bridle at the outskirts of the 
multitude. 

A few moments more, and Reuben’s voice was ringing out 
clear and sweet as the chiming of bells at even, and reaching 
with perfect distinctness to the extreme fringe of the assem- 
blage. 

The preacher took for his text the fourteenth chapter of the 
book of Revelation, and part of the first verse :—-“ I looked, and 
lo! a Lamb stood on the mount Sion.” 

“ My brethren,” he said, “I often think, upon such occasions 
and such gatherings as this, in the place where we are now 
assembled, that there is a great correspondence and resemblance 
between earthly things and heavenly things. Blessed be our 
God and Father that, as we read in the fourth chapter of this 
same book of Revelation, He has caused ‘a door to be opened 
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in Heaven, that we may even now witness the sights and hear 
the sounds amongst which we hope to spend eternity. And I 
feel, brethren, that through this open door I can see, and you 
can see, with the eye of faith, all that our Heavenly Father has 
made known unto us. We lift up our eyes, and what do we 
behold there—this door that is opened in Heaven? Instead of 
this multitude gathered together upon this grassy plain, we see 
an innumerable company, who stand upon a sea of glass, which 
is clear as crystal, and yet like unto pure gold. And for this 
earthly multitude, which I behold with my bodily eyes, vast as it 
is, I can see where it ends on every hand, and where the plain 
begins ; but of that multitude which stands upon the sea of glass 
look in what direction I may, I can see no end. I turn myself 
north and south and east and west, and I behold nothing but an 
upturned sea of faces, with wonder and admiration and awe and 
love depicted upon them, gazing enraptured at one central spot, 
the spot where stands, upon the height of Mount Sion, that 
ereatest and most glorious Wonder of all the wonders of Heaven, 
that Wonder of which our text speaks, that Wonder without 
which Heaven would be no Heaven to any of us—the Lamb 
which once was slain. 

“Yes! my friends, it is the Lamb who stands like the King 
of kings, arrayed in His royal apparel, in His dazzling robes, 
that are whiter than the light, brighter than the noon-day, who 
stands upon the topmost height of the Mount Sion, which is 
above, just as it might be a transfigured resemblance of this 
Noonlawr Hill here upon earth. And what is it that we see 
round about, and on every side, and above and beneath the 
Lamb? I behold above Him, and round about Him, in the 
clear, pure, golden firmament of Heaven, the myriad myriads of 
the angelic host, the six-winged Seraphim, the Cherubims that 
are full of eyes before and behind, the Angels and the Arch- 
angels, the Principalities and the Powers. And as they rise tier 
above tier, in a blessed order and a due gradation, I can see 
that Heaven seems alive with the motion of their wings, and — 
they form a glorious arch, like a rainbow of light, above where 
the Lamb is standing. But, though I strain my eyes, I cannot 
discern its topmost point: it is lost in. the impenetrable heights 
of heaven above. gle 

“Now, again, I cast my eyes downwards, they have become 
weary with the upward strain, and I see those who stand round 
about the Lamb, on the solid floor of Heaven, as they rise rank 
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above rank, line above line from the level of the sea of glass, 
and come nearer and nearer to the Throne of their King. Nearest 
of all is the company of virgins in their robes of spotless white. 
Next unto them is the noble army of martyrs, each arrayed ina 
purple garment, each with a diadem on his brow, and a golden 
palm, like a sceptre, in his hand, as though he were the offspring 
of a king, as indeed he is ; aye, more, a king himself. Al] these, 
and thousands more, are on the slopes of the hill-side, rising in 
circles, one above another. But on the level top of the hill 
itself, I see two other companies on either side of the Lamb. 
They are fewer in number, but they are yet more glorious in 
beauty, they are yet more resplendent with majesty. On His 
right hand stand the Apostles and the Elders. On His left are 
the Patriarchs and the Prophets. 

“Once more my eyes grow dim and weary, and once more I 
turn them away from all else that I may fix them upon the Lamb. 
And how is it that as I look upon Him, I could look for ever, 
and my eyes would not weary of the sight of Him? I can only 
account for it in one way, dear friends. It is just because He zs 
the Lamb, as though It had been slain ; and whilst I look upon 
His open wounds, so far is my sight from growing weary, that 
my eyes seem to be, as it were even refreshed. My eyes seem to 
hunger for the view of Jesus’ wounds, with a hunger that 
nothing but the sight of them can ever satisfy. My eyes seem to 
thirst after Jesus’ wounds, with a thirst that nothing but the 
sight of them can ever quench. As Jesus Himself hath said, “ He 
that cometh to Me shall never hunger, and he that believeth on 
Me shall never thirst.” 

Here Reuben made a pause. After a little while he resumed in 
a somewhat different strain, as follows :— 

“The other night I was coming by the foot-brig across the 
Glasse ; and as I got to Noonlawr here, the thought came into 
my mind, that I would like to go and stand upon the top. It was 
a beautiful, clear star-light night. Right well did my very heart 
and soul enjoy the spectacle of all the stars and constellations, 
twinkling like the eyes of thousands and thousands of angels in 
the heaven above my head. Again I thought about what I have 
read, that they are like dancers in a solemn dance before the 
throne of God—solemn and stately, I say, not like what we 
country folk call the “ merry dancers,” that appear in the north 
before frost and storm. 

“It was not very long before another thought came into my 
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mind. I thought how wonderful it was, if that I have read be 
true, that every one of those stars that I was watching, shining 
every one of them in their different constellations, is a world, 
something like this, only, as we suppose, undefiled by sin. I stood 
and watched what the Bible calls “Arcturus with his sons,” which 
they tell me is the same that we call “the waggon and horses.” 
And I turned round,and I saw “the seven sisters,” and Orion 
and his belt, and his sword by his side. And I looked towards 
the west, and I saw the Evening Star, shining like a little moon, 
or like a round silver plate ; and her light was so bright that she 
cast a dim little shadow from the trees and hedges. It seemed 
to me too that many of the stars had a colour of their own— 
that there was scarcely one star which had exactly the same 
colour as another. And it was not long before I began to think 
again about the “ Precious Blood,” if so be that It had ever been 
out of my mind, which I am not sure that It had. I said to myself, 
that if I could take “the wings of the wind,” and fly to some 
spot, where I could see our world like one of the other stars, it 
too would have a light of its own. Surely, I said, its light would 
be different from the light of all the other stars in the firmament. 
It would be as if our world took her part in the dance of heaven, 
clothed, like a queen, in a purple robe, aye in a vesture dipped in 
blood, dyed in the purple tide, flowing from Immanuel’s Veins. 
Aye! after all, I said to myself, our poor world is the most beauti- 
ful of all the worlds that the Lord hath made. There is no other 
world that can boast of Bethlehem and Calvary. There is no 
other world that has ever contained what the Heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, for He inhabiteth eternity, and reacheth from the 
begining to the end of space—I mean the Lamb as though It had. 
een slain, | 

“Thus I was a little better able to realize what is meant by Re- 
demption by the Blood of God, for my walk to the top of Noonlawr. 
And I felt that I would not exchange our poor world, with all its 
sins and all its sorrows for any other world, though it were without 
sin and sorrow, because if it had never known sin, it would have 
never known Redemption. If we had had no sorrow, we should 
not have had a Divine and Almighty Comforter. If sin had not 
abounded, how would Scripture be fulfilled, that grace did much 
more abound ? 

“ And now, my friends, I must not detain you much longer, for 
I perceive the damp is rising from the river, and there are 
delicate women and children amongst you. Only-I must entreat 
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you, before we break up, to come and give your hearts to that 
Lamb of God, whose own heart was pierced for no other 
purpose but that He might give you a refuge and a home in His 
own Blessed Heart. This is why Jesus is always represented to 
us, even now, when he is invested with light as it were with a 
garment, on the top of the heavenly Mount Sion, as the Lamb 
as though It had been slain. There is room for all in the 
pierced heart of the Lamb of God, for this Lamb is the same as 
the Rock of Ages. And we may every one of us say of that 
Rock, that it was cleft for me. There we shall be safe as an 
infant on its mother’s breast, aye, safer beyond all compare, for 
we should be safe in the cleft of the Rock of Ages, though earth 
and sea should be dissolved and pass away, though the elements 
should melt with fervent heat, and the sky should be folded up 
and removed like a shepherd’s tent. Come, and be His this day. 
One little moment will give yourselves to Him; but He will, in 
exchange, give Himself to you for the never ending years of a 
boundless eternity. And now let us all kneel down and offer up 
our hearts as whole burnt offerings to the Lamb as though It had 
been slain. Let our hearts- be consumed with the fire of love, 
kindled by a live coal from off the altar, so shall they be a sacri- 
fice which the Lord will vouchsafe to accept.” 

I will not repeat the prayer which followed. Suffice it to say 
that the whole multitude fell upon their knees. Reuben moved 
their hearts as the heart of one man. Lady Frances beckoned 
to her groom to come and hold her horse, and fell upon her 
knees with the rest. Never before had such numbers: been 
known to be “ brought in”; never such weeping and sobbing, 
such cries to Heaven for mercy and forgiveness. 

It was all new to Lady Frances—something quite beyond the 
range of her young experience, altogether outside the circle of 
her imagination. She, too, was weeping, if not so demonstra- 
tively, probably just as much from her heart as any one else. 
Reuben’s coadjutors, the local preachers and class leaders, were 
moving to and fro amongst the kneeling multitude, singling out 
those who seemed most impressed, and, therefore, the most 
likely subjects for getting there and then “sound and solid con- 
version,” 

Every one there knew Lady Frances, of course, but though 
she was evidently trying to stifle convulsive sobs, no one ventured 
to address her. They stood in too much awe of her rank. For 
do not think, my reader, that earthly rank is not /e/f, even at a 
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revival, or a Methodist camp meeting. It may be as the pious 


Dr. Watts sings— 
** A little heaven below ;’ 


but it is a heaven in which they would bring a cushion, if there 
were one, for a rich person to kneel on, all the same. As there 
was no cushion within half a mile of Noonlawr, Lady Frances 
did not get the offer of one. The only privilege her rank gained 
for her was immunity from being invited to the penitent form, 
and having words of repentance and faith put into her mouth 
So she used her own words as they came fresh from her heart, 
They were few and simple—only these, “Thou Lamb of God 
take pity upon me.” 

I dare say, my readers, some of you may, perhaps, think that 
what I have related of Reuben Wilkins’ sermon is not true to 
real life. Well, I, on my side, cannot make you believe me if 
you won’t. And you, on your side, cannot prevent my feeling a 
very sincere compassion for your unacquaintance with some 
things in even this little isle of ours, which you fancy you know 
so well. So there we must leave our controversy. 

As for Lady Frances—I am not going to say she was con- 
verted, or “ brought in,” because I do not know—I will only 
assert that she had got something at this camp meeting, which 
she had never had before, nor so much as dreamed of having. 
Whatever it was, it was something she never wholly lost. It was 
something without which it is hard to tell how she would have 
passed through the years which were coming on apace. 


(To be continued.) 
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“THE SERENADE.” 


(Translated from Uhland by Baroness Swift.) 


“What wakens me from troublous dreams, 


Sweet music strikes mine ear ; 


Oh, mother, see, who may it be 


Thus late, who singeth here ?” 


“ Naught can I hear, naught can I see, 
Oh slumber forth so mild! 


No one will serenade thee now, 


Alas, my suff’ring child !” 


“Earthly music I know ’tis not, 





Which makes my heart so light ! 


Angels are beck’ning me with song, 
Oh mother, dear, good night!” 











THE PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEN.) 





BY G. S. BOWER. 


I, 


OF all the manifold shapes which the literature of our country 
has at different times assumed; none has furnished a greater 
quantity of illustrative matter for the use of the historian in so 
small a compass as the Prologue, with its twin brother, the 
Epilogue. Political and social information, records of our 
theatres, personal and biographical details in the lives of our 
dramatists and actors, the state of criticism at different periods, 
the tastes and humours of successive ages and audiences, andthe 
theories of literary workmanship advanced by different authors, 
are reflected in, or may be extracted from, these prere 4 and 
loquacious infants of letters, 

In respect of outward form, the Prologue has been a very 
Proteus. In the early ages of the drama, it had no independent 
existence. The Greek “xpéacyos” was merely all that portion 
of the play preceding the entrance of the Chorus, which, indeed, 
discharged then most of the functions of the éarliest English 
prologues, in giving, from time to time, a sort of running 
explanation of the development of the plot, accompanied by such 
moral reflections and criticisms on the motives of the dramatis 
persone as an intelligent outsider might be supposed likely to 
deliver, By the time of Euripides, the opening speech of the 
actor discovered at the rise, or rather the fall, of the curtain (for 
the curtain was not then, as now, rolled upwards, but sank 
beneath the stage), though ostensibly part of the drama itself, 
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was for all practical purposes a prologue in the Shakespearian 
sense. The stage Hecuba, Herakles, or Aphrodite, or whoever 
it might be, explained, in an elaborate speech, how he came to 
the scene of operations, what was his mission, and how he was 
related to the other characters in the play. It was not till the 
time of Plautus and Terence that the prologue was formally 
divorced from the body of the drama, and that an independent 
address of the poet to the audience preceded the action of the 
play itself. 

In the earliest period of our theatrical history, these expository 
duties were shared between the Induction, the Prologue, and the 
Chorus. Both the one and the other of the two latter were 
brought in to supply or assist the argument, when the Induction 
was falling into disuse. Their double employment is_ best 
exemplified in the well-known play-scene in “ Hamlet.” When 
the Prologue enters, “We shall know by this fellow,” says 
Hamlet, “the players cannot keep counsel : they’// tell all ;’ but 
when the Prince explains to Ophe/za the relationship to the King 
of Luctanus (on his first entrance), she replies, ‘‘ You are as good 
as a chorus, my lord.” Here, then, we have the Chorus men- 
tioned as well as the Prologue, and we know that the former was 
employed by Shakespeare himself in his Henry V. and other 
plays. It will be observed*that at this peirod the name of Prologue 
was given to the person who spoke the introductory lines, not to 
the lines themselves, as now. From Dryden’s time both pro- 
logues and epilogues have been usually written in heroic couplets, 
though exceptions are to be met with, notably in the case of 
those composed by Dryden himself, who occasionally affected 
ten-syllable triplets, which could hardly have been an improve- 
ment, one would imagine, for purposes of recitation. In more 
modern days, even prose has not been unknown; and in the 
times of, and preceding, Shakespeare, it was very common. Thus 
the Prologue to George Gascoigne’s play of “ Supposes,” a 
translation from the Italian, on which Shakespeare is believed to 
have founded his “ Taming of the Shrew,” is written in plain 
prose ; so also is that to “Every Woman in her Humour” (1609), 
to Heywood's “ Fair ’Prentices of London” (1615), and many 
others. On the other hand, the Epilogue to “Wily Beguiled ” 
(1606), is in blank verse : and the Prologue is a curious medley 
of prose dialogue between one of the Players, a Juggler, and the 
Prologue (in the old sense of the term), in which the last-named 
is eventually left in possession of the stage, and delivers an 
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address beginning in prose, continuing in rhymed couplets, and 
ending in a sort of ballad metre after this fashion : 
Let Momus’ mates judge how they list, 
We fear not what they babble ; 
Nor-any paltry poet’s pen, 
Amongst that rascal rabble. 
But time forbids me further speech, 
My tongue must stop her race ; 
My time is come, I must be dumb, 
And give the actors place. 
Ben Jonson adopted some novel, but scarcely beautiful. metres, 
in some of his prologues. That prefixed to “The Fox” 
begins : 
Now luck yet send us, and a little wit 
Will serve to make our play hit : 


(According to the palates of the season, ) 
Here is rhyme, not empty of reason,” 


While the Epilogue to “ The Silent Woman” ends with the 
following quaint arrangement of rhymes: 

Nor is it, only, while you keep your seat 

Here, that his feast will last ; but you shall eat 

A week at ordinaries, on his broken meat 

If his muse be true, 
Who commends her to you. 

The Epilogue was probably a development partly of the old 
Greek 7’#“", or moral reflection, with which the Chorus concluded 
the play, and partly of the “vos plaudite” of the Roman 
comedians. The features of these two parents can be traced in 
most English Epilogues, In those which refer back to the action 
of the drama, and tend to justify its issue; in those “merry 
epilogues to tragedies” which, in the pages of Zhe Spectator, 
found such vehement assailants and champions ; whenever, in 
short, a character in the play appears and speaks lines calculated 
to dismiss the audience with unruffled temperament and assuaged 
emotions ; we seem to discover a relic of the sententious sapience 
of the Chorus of Greek tragedy. But in these many others, 
which are divested of any reference to the play, and in which 
the audience are directly addressed with a view to obtain a 
favourable reception for the players, we recognise a development 
of the brief “ plaudite” with which the actor in a play of Plautus, 
advancing to the front of the stage, would appeal to the public. 
The latter kind are of course almost peculiar to comedies, in the 
farcical varieties of which the old custom still lingers in the well- 
known speech, “and if our kind friends, &c.,” with which a perform- 
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ance of this sort in modern theatres is so often wound up. The 
gnomic summing-up character, on the other hand, still survives 
in the well-known rhyming “ tag,” as well as in the Epilogue. 
The gradual steps by which the Epilogue grew out of the 
“ plaudite,” may be clearly distinguished in the old English 
plays. In that famous old drama, founded on the adventures of 
two poor University students in search of a living, called “The 
Return from Parnassus,” the six characters on the stage at the 
end of the last act, unite in saying of the “refined sprights” 
among the audience, “!et them, and none but them, give us a 
plaudite.” So, in a still earlier play, the above-mentioned 
“ Supposes,” Damon, after his last speech to Mevola, turns round 
to the audience, and says : “Nobles and gentlemen, if you suppose 
that our supposes have given you sufficient cause of delight, 
show some token whereby we may suppose you are content ;” 
and the author adds at the bottom of the page (by way of finzs) 
“Et plauserunt.” And in several of Ben Jonson’s plays, this 
mode of winding up is adopted: thus at the end of “ The Fox” 
we read (for stage direction), “ Vo/pone comes forward,” and 
then: 

The seasoning of the play is the applause. 

Now, though the Fox be punished by the laws, 

He yet doth hope there is no suffering due, 

For any fact which he hath done ‘gainst you ; 

If there be, censure him ; here he doubtful stands : 

If not, fare jovially, and clap your hands. 
Similar appeals by actors “coming forward ” on the stage, instead 
of formally speaking an epilogue after the fall of the curtain, are 
made by 7ruewit, Fustice Clement, and Macilente in Ben Jonson’s 
plays of “Epicoene,” “ Every Man in his Humour,” and “ Every 
Man out of his Humour,” respectively. In “The Devil is an 
Ass,” the conclusion of the drama partakes of both characters. 
Manly is directed “to come forward for the Epilogue,” and 
delivers six lines in blank verse, without, however, the curtain 
failing, or the Epilogue being cut off in any way from the play 
itself, And a great number of Massinger’s and Ford’s epilogues 
are, like this of Ben Jonson’s, only from six to nine lines long, 
thereby showing the transition-stage from the “ plaudite” speech 
to the Epilogue proper. 

So much then as to the outward form of the Prologue and 
Epilogue in a literary sense. Now as tothe persons to whom the 
delivery of these addresses has at various times been entrusted. 
In the earliest English plays the poet himself spoke his own 
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Prologue. “In Childermas Day” (1512) “Poeta” is set down for 
this office, and so too in “ Jacob and Esau ;” before the epilogue 
of which latter play we further have (as Mr. Collier informs us) 
the stage-direction : “then entereth the poet, and the rest stand 
still till he have done.” A little later, the poet gave way to his 
representative, who was usually not an actor in the play, but a 
person specially deputed to discharge this function and not 
known otherwise than by his style and title of “the Prologue” 
(as we have seen), and by his attributes of a black velvet cloak, 
and, sometimes, a garland of bays (the latter being clearly a 
reminiscence of the older times, when the poet spoke his own 
lines). The black cloak is frequently referred to in the dramatic 
literature of the time. In the Induction to Ben Jonson’s “Cyn- 
thia’s Revels,” for instance, some of the children of the Queen’s 
Revels, who were about to perform in it appear on the stage, 
quarrelling for the possession of the black cloak, and as to who 
should speak the prologue of which it was the symbol. 

At a still later period, we find actors dressed in character to 
speak the prologue, but not in any character of the play. Ina 
very early drama, “ Homer crowned with a bay garland,” delivers 
the prologue :—in one of Ben Jonson’s plays, the figure of Envy 
arises from the depths to address the audience; in a prologue 
written to Ben Jonson’s “Every Man in his Humour,” as revived 
after the author’s death, the ghost of “Rare Ben” unburdens 
himself of some very smart and malicious criticisms on the 
weaker race of dramatists who succeeded him. To Dryden’s 
adaptation of “ Troilus and Cressida,” were prefixed some fine 
lines to be delivered by Shakespeare’s ghost ; and the Epilogue 
to“ The Indian Emperor,” is spoken by “a Mercury.” 

The authors of the early age of our drama did not begin 
(habitually at least) to assign their prologues and epilogues to 
the characters of the drama, so soon as we should suppose from 
the instances of such a practice which we find in “As You Like 
It,” “The Tempest,” and several other plays of Shakespeare, 
Some contemporaries of Shakespeare, no doubt, adopted the 
practice ; but, though by the time of Congreve and Wycherley, 
and even of Dryden,* it had become usual, it was rather the 
exception than the rule in the sixteenth century. Tucca in 
Dekker’s “ Satiromastix” speaks a prose epilogue; but the epi- 
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* ¢.g. Thersites in ‘Troilus and Cressida,” and Montezuma in “The Indian 
Queen” (both epilogues), 
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logue would more naturally than the prologue, be given to 
a character in the play, if, as we have supposed, it was but 
a development of the old “plaudite”® address. Mr. Collier 
has also collected some instances of prologues similarly delivered 
at this time, but they are not common. 

The next decided novelty after the above, as regards the 
character of the person deputed to speak the prologue, was 
introduced in 1609, when a female character (not a woman, of 
course, as women had not begun to act at this time, but a 
boy-actor personating a female), spoke the prologue to “Every 
Woman in her Humour.” The stage-directions are :—“ Enter 
Flavia, as a Prologue ;” and, having entered, she says, “Gentles 
of both sexes, and of all sorts, I am sent to bid ye welcome. I 
am but instead of a Prologue, for a she-Prologue is as rare as 
a usurer’s alms.” Not long after the introduction of Killigrew’s 
and D’Avenant’s actresses, at the Restoration, we find women, 
instead of boys, in female characters, speaking both prologues 
and epilogues. Nell Gwyn, Mrs. Mountfort, and Mrs. Brace- 
girdle became particularly noted for their art in this respect, 
and one or other of them was often selected for the purpose 
by Dryden and his fellow-dramatists. 

The Prologue, from the earliest times, was frequently intro- 
duced by a preliminary dialogue. This, no doubt, was a “ sur- 
vival” of the old “Induction.” Thus, in “The Return from 
Parnassus,” a Boy, a Stagekeeper, Momus, and Defensor (all 
characters unconnected with the play) keep up a conversation 
in which they talk of the previous fortunes of “the old musty 
show” that they are about to perform, how “it hath lain this 
twelvemonth in the bottom of a coal-house amongst brooms and 
old shoes; an invention that we are ashamed of, and, therefore, 
have promised the copies to the chandlers to wrap their candles 
in;” and finally, after recommendations from Momus “to provide 
beer; for the show will be pitiful dry,” the stagekeeper, remark- 
ing that he hears the spectators asking for a blank verse, delivers 
the Prologue. There is a similar artifice, as we have already re- 
marked, in the old play of “ Wily Beguiled,” and in Ben Jonson’s 
“Cynthia’s Revels.” The preliminary conversation between 
such characters as Manager, Author, Players, Prompter, Call-boy, 
&e., &c., is a device which has found favour in all periods of 
dramatic literature, both of this and other countries. We find 
it frequently employed by Fielding, as in his “Don Quixote,” for 
example; and by Goethe in “ Faust,” where in the Stage-Prologue 
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we have the Manager, the Poet, and Merryman on the stage to- 
gether. Ben Jonson, by way of introduction to his “Every Man 
Out of his Humour,” gives us a conversation substantial enough 
to fit out a good sized act. “After the second sounding” of the 
trumpet, Cordatus, Asper, and Mitis, three characters in the play, 
are instructed to enter, and maintain on the stage a confabula- 
tion the one aim and object of which is, as usual, to glorify and 
vindicate the author. After some fifty lines of this, Asper, in 
conformity with the stage directions, turns round to the audience, 
and remarks :— 
‘*T not observed this thronged round till now, 
Gracious and kind spectators, you are welcome,” &c. 

Then follows more abuse of the malignant poet’s rivals, inter- 
spersed with a little contemptuous flattery of the “spectators,” 
whom Asper had so tardily noticed ; but all this is spun out to 
such inordinate length, that we are not surprised when Cordatus 
expresses a wish that the real business would begin : “ This pro- 
traction is able to sour the best settled patience in the theatre.” 
Then the trumpet sounds for the third time, and in proper form 
ushers in the Prologue who, on Cordatus remonstrating with him 
for his late appearance, and declaring that he was about to have 
spoken the prologue himself, takes the grumbler at his word, and 
leaves him to do it, protesting that he himself is “ unperfect” in 
his words, and glad to be rid of a task in which he “ must of ne- 
cessity have been out.” Then Carlo Buffon enters, followed by 
a boy with wine and glasses; and fortified by a cup of canary 
which “sparkles like a diamond,’—“a good draught in place of 
a bad prologue,’—he delivers a kind of rambling gossiping prose 
effusion, after which Macilente enters, and so begins Act I. 

In “The Magnetic Lady,” Ben Jonson uses the old name of 
“Induction, or Chorus,” and we are introduced to “ Master Probee 
and Master Damplay,” who are met by a “prompt-boy,” It is 
needless to say that Master Damplay represents an Aristarchus 
of the period, full of sour denunciations of the “poets, poetasters, 
poetaccios, and poetitos,” as the Boy calls them. All the 
questions of these two critics, concerning the author and his 
play, having been smartly answered by the Boy, two of the 
characters appear, and Damplay enquires who they are, to which 
the boy replies: “ Because it is your first question, and these be 
the prime persons, it would in civility require an answer, but I 
have heard the poet affirm that to be the most unlucky scene in 
a play, which needs an interpreter, and especially when the audi- 
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tory are awake, and such are you he presumes; ergo—” and so 
he breaks off, and the scene begins, 

In “ The Staple of News,” Ben gives us first an Induction, and 
then the Prologue proper. In the Induction, “Gossip Mirth,” 
“Gossip Tattle,” “Gossip Expectation,” and “Gossip Censure,” 
four gentlemen, “lady-like attired,’ chatter with the Prologue 
about the title of the play, while the latter vainly endeavours to 
discharge his functions, till the “ Tire-Men” enter to “mend the 
lights,” and the “ bookholder” (or prompter) is heard behind the 
scenes telling Master Prologue to begin, who thereupon implores 
the ladies to allow him to act as the “man-midwife” of the players 
who would fain be delivered of their play, of which “they were 
like to haveahard labour.” Gossip Mirth, however, recommences 
her babbling, till stopped by Gossip Censure, and the Prologue is 
permitted to deliver his rhymed address. 

Dryden was very liberal in his use of what we may call 
the Prodialogue. The “ Rival Ladies” is introduced to the 
spectators by ¢wo Prologues, who converse together. Pro- 
logue No. 1, after first bullying the audience in the usual 
fashion, then begins to cajole them, and to call them “kind 
judges,” &c., when enters Prologue No. 2, who promptly brings 
his fellow back to the strain of invective which the audiences 
of those days seemed to enjoy more than the choicest flattery. 
There are also two Prologues to the “Maiden Queen,” but only 
in the modern sense of the word; the person who speaks the 
two addresses is the same. After half-a-dozen rhyming triplets, 
“the Prologue goes out, and stays while a tune is played, after 
which he returns again,” and then delivers another set of heroic 
lines, beginning :— 

“T had forgot one half, I do protest, 

“* And now am sent again to speak the rest,”— 
which he accordingly does. This we may calla Prologue in two 
acts. But coming back to the Prodialogue, Dryden furnishes us 
with one of the most witty examples of this form in “ The Wild 
Gallant”, in which a prevalent fashion of the day, and one to 
which Dryden himself is said to have sometimes yielded, that of 
consulting Astrologers, is marked for ridicule. The Prologue is 
presented to two Astrologers, who are discovered when a curtain 
is drawn aside, and foretell the fortunes of the piay in a very 
humourous colloquy. 

The Epidialogue is not nearly so common in the period 
under consideration as the corresponding form of the Prologue. 
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One of the earliest instances is that in Richard Brome’s “ Anti- 
podes ” (1638), which is divided between the Doctor and Peregrine, 
two characters in the play. The Epilogue to Dryden's “ Don 
Sebastian” “spoken between” Axtonio and Morayma, is one of 
the latest. 

Some of the players of the seventeenth century achieved a 
special reputation for their manner of delivering Prologues and 
Epilogues. Nell Gwyn at the King’s House, and afterwards 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Mrs. Mountfort were, as we have remarked, 
particularly celebrated among the women; and Hart, followed 
by Cibber, among the men. In the graver kind of address, 
Betterton was considered admirable.at the Lincoln’s Inn Field’s 
playhouse. 

It is not surprising therefore that poets soon learnt to write 
their addresses to the audience, as well as the parts of their plays, 
‘up to’ particular actors and actresses. In the Epilogue to “ The 
Maiden Queen”, purporting to have been “ written by a person of 
honour,” the language is evidently framed for the mouth of 
Pepys’s “ Pretty Nelly.” After a recital of the merits of the play 
we are told that the author had been left indulging “in a rant, 
against the envious, and the ignorant”; and so on: 


‘* And twenty other things he bid me tell ye ; 

*‘ But I cried, e’en go do’t yourself for Nelly.” 
but the most famous address of this character written for Nell 
Gwyn was the Epilogue to Dryden’s “Tyrannic Love.” In this 
play she acted a tragic part, that of the Princess Valeria: and 
one to which, as it appears from the lines put into her mouth 
afterwards, she felt herself to be, as indeed she was, but little . 
suited. When at the end of the last act, the bearer comes to 
take off the lifeless body of Vaderta, the dead Princess jumps up 
and becomes with alarming suddenness the living actress, whose 
propria persona is distinguishable, if no otherwise, by that 
vigour of language, to put it mildly, which even’ Mr. Pepys 
disapprovingly remarked behind the scenes, She exclaims to 
the bearer : 


** Hold ; are you mad? You damn’d confounded dog ! 
I am to rise, and speak the Epilogue.” 


And then to the audience: 


**T have, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye, 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly,” &c. 


She explains that “she dies out of her calling in a tragedy ” ; 
calls the poet a | 
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** Damned dull poet, who could prove 
So senseless to make Nelly die for love,” 


and concludes thus: 


** As for my epitaph, when I am gone 

I'll trust no poet, but will write my own ; 

Here Nelly lies, who, though she lived a slattern, 
Yet died a princess, acting in St. Catharine.” 


Her manner of delivering this Epilogue so enchanted Charles 
II. (or, as the wits of the time called him Charles III., as the 
successor to Charles Hart, and Charles Sackville, the two first 
lovers of this fascinating actress), that he is said to have gone 
behind the scenes, and to have installed her at Whitehall without 
further delay. And this story Genest, a very precise enquirer 
into such matters, deems to have been well-founded, after an 
examination of the date in which the Duke of St. Alban’s was 
born. 

Nell Gwyn’s “Charles the First,” to wit Hart, was almost as 
famous as the lady herself in the delivery of Prologues, and we 
often find him told off by the poets of the day for the exercise 
of this function, then considered very honourable, and only to be 
entrusted to the best artists. Thus it was considered a special 
honour, when Sir John Vanbrugh, pleased with Colley Cibber’s 
modesty in choosing two very minor parts in “The Pilgrim,” as- 
signed to the young actor the task of delivering the Epilogue: 
and still more when, on the revival of this play, Dryden gave 
him in addition to this, the Prologue which he had composed for 
the occasion: thereby mightily incensing Wilkes and the other 
actors of the company, who thought this double compliment to 
Cibber a slight on themselves. Mrs. Marshall, Goodman, and 
above all Mrs. Bracegirdle, were after Nell Gwyn, Dryden’s 
favourites for the office of speaking his addresses to the noisy 
and noise-loving audiences of London: but when he set himself 
to fascinate with refined and Attic humour the choicer spirits of 
Oxford University, to which he was so devoted, the poet usually 
chose the elegant Hart. 

In some few of Dryden’s plays, where two or more actors 
appear “as themselves” to speak the Prologue or Epilogue, 
allowances are freely made for their individual peculiarities. 
Thus in the Epilogue to “ Mithridates, King of Pontus ” Good- 
man appears, and after beginning in the usual strain, 

** Pox on this play-house ! ‘tis an old tired jade, 
"Twill do no longer, we must force a trade,"’ &c., 
and then humourously suggesting several “trades” likely to 
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revive the declining drama and reinstate the fortunes of the 
house, finally announces that he will 
‘** Go, scour the scene-room, and engage 
Some toy within, to save the falling stage,” 
and after an exit, returns with Mrs. Cox, also 7m propria persona, 
with whom he holds a little conversation, and then allows her to 
“take the stage” and finish the Epilogue. 


The Prologue written by Dryden to Joseph Harris’s play 
; “The Mistakes ” is opened by a conversation in prose between 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Bowen, who soon announces that “honest 
: -~@% Mr. Williams is just come in, half mellow, from the Rose 


Tavern ”—the hostelry which Mr. Pepys loved so well. It was 
| rather cruel in Dryden to expose the infirmities of “honest Mr. 
Williams” so publicly, for it was certainly true, as we are told 

in Cibber’s “ Apology,” that this actor loved his bottle better 


than his business. ‘“ He swears he is inspired with claret,” ob- 
serves Mr. Bowen, “and will come on, and that extempore, too, 
either with a prologue of his own, or something like one.” Then 
Bowen and Bright leave Williams in possession of the stage ; 
| and this “titubating” gentleman delivers a jerky address, more 
or less significant of his condition, which ends with the pious 


ejaculation, “ the devil take small beer.” 
From very early times playwrights seem to have been in the 
habit of casting about for novel methods of introducing their 
prologues to the audience. The plain address, with the orthodox 
accompaniments of black cloak and bays, was soon found to: 
pall. It was not enough that the Prologue should come forward, 
say his say, make his bow, and depart; it was thought that he 
ought to do something striking or eccentric. As early as 1600, 
the date of “Summer’s Last Will and Testament,” by Nash, we 
have a prologue delivered by a small boy, sitting on the knee of 
Will Summer. No less a personage than “ Envy arising in the 
midst of the stage” was required to usher in Ben Jonson’s bitter 
drama, “ The Poetaster.” Aftera good deal of talk, however, she 
“descends slowly,” and another novelty is brought forward to 
; attract the spectators in the shape of a “ Prologue in armour,” 

who “ enters hastily as Envy disappears,” and thus salutes her, 

and apologizes for himself :— 
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** Stay, monster, ‘ere thou sink—thus on thy head 
Set we our bolder foot, with which we tread 
Thy malice into earth : so Spite should die, 

Despised and scorned by noble Industry. 
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If any muse, why I salute the stage 

As armed Prologue ; know, ‘tis a dangerous age : 
Wherein who writes had need present his scenes 
Forty-fold proof against the conjuring means 

Of base detractors, and illiterate apes, 

That fill up rooms in fair and formal shapes.” 


It is to be hoped that Ben’s prologue derived no small portion 
of its pith and point from the inspiration of that unhappy spirit 
whom he thus unfairly conjured up to trample upon. The devil, 
we know, when once summoned, will not easily be shown the 
door, and Envy must surely have been behind the scenes during 
that venomous “ Apologetic Dialogue ” which the poet furnished 
by way of epilogue to this same play. This Epidialogue, as we 
call it, which is very lengthy, is furnished with a scene—“ the 
author’s Lodgings”—outside which stand Nasutus and Polyposus, 
anxious to “ see him how he looks after those libels.” Accord- 
ingly “they come forward ; the scene opens, and discovers the 
author in his study ;” and then the said author, in long speeches 
and short epigrams, with Latin quotations and English rhymes, 
with “ wise saws and modern instances,” unbosoms himself to his 
interlocutors, and enjoys his customary growl. All this, however, 
Jonson tells the reader, was merely by way of “answer... . 
to sundry impotent libels then cast out—and some yet remaining 
—against me and this play.” 

In Ben Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd” we have another novelty. 
While the Prologue is being spoken, at the words “the sad 
young shepherd, whom we here present,” the Sad Shepherd 
himself “ passeth silently over the stage” to give the additional 
point, and whet the curiosity of the audience. 

The very clever actor, whom Charles II. admired to the extent 
of having his portrait taken in three characters, Lacy, once 
showed some cleverness in adapting his Epilogue to the altera- 
tions made in the body of a tragedy, by Howard, called “ The 
Vestal Virgin.” Originally, it was his cue to come in—while 
the concluding lines were being spoken, and after all the characters 
except two, in the play had been killed—with the words: 


By your leave, Gentlemen— 
After a sad and dismal tragedy, 
I do suppose that few expected me.” 


But when Howard afterwards thought fit to entirely reconstruct 
the latter part of the play, and kill only one of the characters 
Lacy used to come forward, and secing that most of the dramatis 
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persone were alive, tell the spectators that there was no need of 
him, and that the poet had spoilt his epilogue. 

_ The facetious but always impecunious Joe Haines, whose 
adventures were so many and wide-known, the self-dubbed 
“Count,” great both in the penning and speaking of prologues 
and epilogues, was the inventor of a new mode of delivering 
them—on the back of an ass, Whether this was a reminiscence 
of Hamlet's “each actor on his ass,” or what other point there 
was in the practice, cannot be discovered ; but it always raised 
infinite mirth among the groundlings, and was so widely imitated 
that the ass was in danger of becoming as much a “ property” 
of the Prologue as the black cloak had been previously. By the 
time of Davies, “ the jest” was, inthe opinion of that amiable 
actor, bookseller, and gossip, “so worn out, that a new one might 
be formed at no great expense of brains.” But the most 
celebrated prologue ever devised and delivered by Joe Haines was 
his recantation-prologue on his return to the orthodox Church 
and the stage, after he had temporarily deserted both for the 
Church of Rome. This address the “Count” spoke in a white 
sheet, holding a lighted taper in his hand, after the manner of a 
recanting penitent, and in it he expressed regret for having 
forsaken the true English religion, and more particularly, the 
true English stage, dolefully promising not to offend in either 
particular again. The words, we may imagine, were droned 
out in the measured whine considered proper to such occasions. 

The epilogue to one of the plays of this period, by way of still 
further innovation, was sumg, in alternate strains, by’ those 
eminent players, Harris and Sandford (the most notable stage- 
villain of the period), dressed. in the character of two itinerant 
street ballad-singers, who yelled their nasal strophes and anti- 
strophes to one another across the stage. Pepys was particularly 
struck by this performance, and indeed pronounced it the only 
thing worth seeing or hearing in the play. 

It was not an uncommon thing, indeed, for a play.in those 
times to be saved from damnation, by a sensational. prologue. 
Nokes, the famous broad. comedian, so highly praised by  Cibber, 
and for whom Dryden wrote the character of Sir Martin Mar-all, 
is said to have obtained some sort of success for a very. bad play 
at the Duke’s playhouse by dint of an extraordinary prologue 
which he recited, and in which he appeared. in a hat, of porten- 
tious brim, The king’s company were always alert to detect, 
imitate, and, if possible, outdo the devices: by. which. the. rival, 
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house attained its popularity. Accordingly, not long after this 
performance, Dryden wrote a prologue for Nell Gwyn, in which 
she was required to come forward arrayed ina large waist-belt 
and a hat of the circumference of a coach-wheel! Such simple 
devices secured the applause of the Merry Monarch—“the King,” 
says Downes, “wanted little of being suffocated with laughter.” 
In the opening lines of this address the poet, as was his wont, 
derided the popular taste which he was yet not strong enough to 
resist. 

This jest was first of the other house’s making, 

And, five times tried, has never failed of taking ; 

For 'twere a shame a poet should be killed 

Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did win ye 

To laugh and clap, as though the devil were in ye. 

As then, for Nokes, so now I hope you'll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 

I'll write a play, says one, for I have got 

A broad-brimmed hat, and waist-belt, towards a plot. 

Says the other, I have a brim as large as that ; 

Thus they outwit each other—with a hat! 

The brims still grew with every play they writ, 

And grew so large they cover’d all the wit. 

He concluded by wittily recommending that in future all 
poets should be searched, like duellists before they fight, to see 
whether they have about them any unlawful arms in the shape 
of “ wheel-broad hats.” 

The prologue to “ The Indian Queen,” was another of Dryden’s 
attempts to secure public favour by novelty. “ As the music 
plays a soft air,” say the stage directions, “the curtain rises 
slowly, and discovers an Indian boy and girl sleeping under two 
plantation-trees, and when the curtain is almost up, the music 
turns into a tune expressing an alarm, at which the boy awakes 
and speaks.” The dialogue which succeeds between the boy 
and Queveda is elegant, and unusually complimentary to the 
audience, who are described as “ deities,” arrived “ not to conquer, 
but forgive.” 

In the earliest period of our drama, it was of course ordinarily 
intended that the prologue should be spoken only on the 
opening night, but on some occasions it was so popular, and 
formed such an important feature in the entire entertainment, 
that it was repeated on subsequent performances. Thus the 
prologue to “Woman made a Justice,” a play written by the 
famous tragedian Betterton, was spoken every day of the four- 


ceen, during which it “ran,” and we may perhaps infer from a 
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line in Dryden’s above mentioned, “wheel-broad hat” effusion 
that Nokes’s prologue at the Duke’s house had been repeated 
five times. 

So much importance, in fact, was attached to the prologue of 
a play, even in comparison with the play itself, that writers in 
those days often devoted themselves to its composition exclu- 
sively, and even great poets did not disdain to write several 
prologues for plays in which they had had no hand; witness the 
mass of these compositions for other playwrights, which are 
collected in Sir W. Scott’s edition of Dryden, who thus rendered 
services, which such noted dramatists as Lee, Etheredge, and 
Shadwell, conscious on their side of a deficiency in this respect, 
were only too glad to accept ; who, when unable to procure the 
assistance of the best prologue-writer of the day, often, rather 
than damage a performance by a bad address of their own, 
enlisted some “ person of honour,” or “ quality,” or “an unknown 
hand,” or “a friend of the author,” to write a good one for 
them. The playwright was then almost as mortified by the 
rejection of prologue, as by that of a play, and we know 
that “glorious John” himself took a long time before he so 
far recovered from his annoyance at the rejection of the pro- 
logue which he had composed for the Masque of Calisto, as to 
send in an epilogue, which, to his further vexation, was also 
rejected, by the machinations of his rivals at the court. The 
most moving and sympathetic of this poet’s prologues for others 
were those which he wrote in his old age for the rising’ génera- 
tion, and the less known or fortunate poets ; those, for instance, 
composed for dramas written by his own son, or such men as 
Dr. D’Avenant, son of the former patentee and manager of 
the Duke’s house. For those writers who turned out their 
prologues by dozens, and did nothing else, Dryden in the 
epilogue to “Troilus and Cressida” (as amended), speaks very 
contemptuously, as 


“‘ Those to whom the stage does not belong, 
Such, whose vocation only is—to song ; 
At most, to prologue, when, for want of time, 
Poets take in for journey-work in rhyme.” 


The oldest price of a prologue and epilogue together, of which 
we have any record, is five shillings. This sum used to be paid 
by Henslowe to the playwrights who worked for him; and, 
when we consider that often not more than two pounds was 
given for an entire play, the importance then attached to these 
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$2 The Prologue and Epilogue in English Literature. 


brief addresses will be apparent. By the time of Dryden, the 
usual price of a prologue a/one had risen to five guineas; and in 
his later and more prosperous days, the poet turned up his nose 
even at this sum, when sent to him by Thomas Southerne, for 
whom he had written the prologue to “The Loyal Brother” 
—‘Not that I do so out of disrespect to you, young man,” 
the veteran playwright explained, “but the players have had 
my goods too cheap. In future, I must have ten guineas.” 
Southerne, himself, afterwards helped still further to raise the 
pecuniary remuneration for these productions, and figures in 
Pope’s verses as 


‘Tom, whom Heaven sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays.” 


(To be continued.) 




















EDGAR. 


By GUY ROSLYN. 


AFTER long errant strife abroad, 
Lord Danion homeward came, 

To eat and drink awhile in peace, 
And win love by his fame. 


As he rode inland with his squire, 
Smiles on his dark face played, 

For in the land of home and love 
All sounds sweet music made. 


At farmsteads’"Saxon men would scowl, 
As passed the Norman Knight ; 

But he would laugh fair greeting back, — 
For his young heart was light ; 


And he cared not what men might be, 
Or whether they looked grim, 

So long as he had share of wealth, 
And harm came not to him. 


Two years ere this he sought to win 
Elfa, a Saxon maid, 

Whose father, Egbert, yet had wealth 
After each Norman raid. 


Lord Danion had for rival then 
Edgar, a Saxou youth ; 

But Danion wooed with more of craft, 

Though not with more of truth, 






























Edgar. 


He won the father, but the maid 
Looked on his love as guile ; 
And all his kindness and his vows 

Could not make Elfa smile. 





Edgar could only say he loved, 
Still Elfa soon he won ; 

But Egbert gave to him no hope 
That he might be his son. 


At length the father counselled them 
That each should go his way, 

And join some lord in fray and feud, 
For two years and a day. 


The one who won the most of fame, 
Should win the most of love; 

And he would take him for his son, 
Upon his word and glove. 


And now from sea, by chilly moor, 
By wood and battlement, 

Lord Danion with an old squire rode, 
And his thoughts loveward went. 


“Peter dost thou not think it well,” 
He said, with slack’ning rein, 

“To be with English birds and trees, 
In the old land again ? 


“Some idling days, with simple sport, 
Will not befall amiss, 

After rough times of bloody work, 
Nor will a maiden’s kiss.” 


“ Ay, it is well to leave the fight, 
With its grim daily threat, 

And think that Death, a long way off, 
Will seek not for us yet: 


“ Till long, long summers we have had 
With feasts in gay attire ; 

Till long,.long winters we have sat 

With loved ones by the fire, 











Edgar. 


“ That he will leave us to this life, 
Till we with age are white, 

Then kindly come as our best friend, 
To guide us through the night. 


- “But surely, Peter, thou dost not 
Look forward to thy prime, 

But rather backward, for thine age 
Is in its autumn time?” 


“And may not my gold autumn be 
As long as thy green spring? 
And my fruit satisfy as much 
As when thy love-birds sing? 


“ How blessed are the peaceful men 
Who fear nor age nor death, 

Who gently live, and in the end 
With smiles can yield their breath ! 


“ And how deceived are men who seek 
For quarrels stained with blood ! 

And call their broil their honour’s fight, 
That some may think it good. 


“Who for no cause, but their own pride 
Will put in flames a town, 

And make the children fatherless 
For glorious renown ! 


“ Their deeds of blood shall stain their souls, 
Till they bend under years, 

And people all their guilty ways 
With fiends and crowds of fears.” 


“ Now art thou not a strange old squire 
To follow a young knight, — 

Whose love and honour must be won 
In camp, and field, and fight ? 


“Thou speakest plainly to thy lord ; 
Now will I speak to thee: 

In this day’s journey twixt us two 

There need no quarrel be ; 











Edgar. 


“ And when we come to Egbert’s Hall 
At Withold, thou mayest go ; 

I know but little of thee now, 
And little wish to know. 


“ Our battles bring strange men to fight, 
And some strange men to serve ; 
And I have given place to thee 
That thou did’st not deserve.” 


Then Peter, “ Shali I not have rest ? 
Do not my old limbs tire? 

What shall I do when thou dost take 
Thy full cup by the fire ?” 


“Tf thou dost wish for shelter there 
It shall be giv’n to thee ; 

And if thou keep a quiet tongue, 
Thou shalt have fare with me. 


“Tt willbe better so for thee, 
And better so for me; 

For as my quest is one of love, 
I wish for harmony ; 


“Tn turn be civil for the night ; 
Chime in with no rude chord ; 

And in the morning thou mayst seek 
New venture and new lord.” 


So rode they, and few words were said ; 
And nought strange did befall : 

At eve the young lord blew his horn 
Before old Withold Hall. 


The gate was passed, and Egbert’s folk 
Made merry for their guest ; 

For tidings did not often come 
To them from east or west. 


And now there would be much ado; 
Great feasting in the hall ; 

Tales from the wars; with perhaps at end, 
A marriage festival : 














Edgar. 


Then would they have good cheer enough 


For any king or queen ; 
And don new caps, with ribbons fine, 
Tor games upon the green. 


After the feast Lord Danion talked, 
With folk agape to hear, 

Of deeds that he had done in fight, 
With trusty sword and spear. 


Fair Elfa was in wonderment, 
And yet she heard in gloom ; 
And sat so still she seemed to be 

Like to a flow’r in bloom. 


Her gentle face gave dreams of hope, 
As does the bless¢d morn 

In the blue summer; and her hair 
Was as the sunlit corn. 


Then Danion, in a vengeful mood, 
Told with loud scoffing breath, 

How Edgar in the battle fell, 
And died a coward’s death : 


How he grew pale with recreant fear, 
And turned away from fight, 

And was o’ertaken by a boy, 
And slain in his base flight. 


Then Elfa bent her fair young head, 
And her clasped hands became 
Wet with her tears ; and Egbert’s heart 

Stood still for Saxon shame: 


With hatred for the Norman host 
His blood within ran wild ; 


But he must show them courtesy 
For home and for his child, 


Old Peter on the darken’d ground 
Was lying all alone ; 

He was not minded by the guests, 

Nor seen by any one, 3 





Edgar. 


In this sad pause he spoke, “ The lord 
In battles great hath been ; 

And now, good host, I pray you hear 
What this old man hath seen. 


“T am a Saxon; there are few 
Who know, and fewer care ; 
And I have nothing left to lose, 

So I can speak out fair. 


“Tis true the Saxon Edgar fell, 
But it was not in flight, 

Nor was it in the light of day, 
But in the dark still night. 


“Three murd’rers took him in his sleep, 
And I have heard men say 

The Norman hound who set them on 
Shall yet be brought to bay. 


(When Danion heard these words he laughed, 


But in his soul was fear ; 
His face was blanched, but turned from light 


It did not so appear.) 


“Edgar fought well, but won no fame, 
Tis not now Saxon food ; 

(Egbert, remembering his wrongs, 
Showed in his face his blood.) 


“While Saxon sires can hardly keep 
Together land and name, 

Why should they think that Norman tongues 
Will to their sons give fame? 


“ Believe me, lady, I have seen 
Thy love fight this same lord, 

And he has so belaboured him 
That he could speak no word.” 


“Who is it says so to my face?” 
Cried Danion in his scorn ; 

“Why thou has been my serving man, 
Thou slave of those mean born |” 














Edgar. 


“What then? Did I not serve thee well? 
As well as age may youth? 

And dost thou think when men grow old 
They dare not speak the truth? 


“T only say the thing I know, 
And saw with mine own eyes, 
Therefore the truth is not with thee, 
And thy strange tales are lies.” 


Then Danion sprang unto his feet 
To answer with a blow, 

But Egbert grasped him by the arm, 
And would not let him go. 


As Elfa shrank away for fear, 
The old man laughed and said, 

“T pray thee do not let him harm 
This serving man’s white head.” 


And Danion then, “ Thou mocking slave 
Yet will I hold my rage; 

Thy sense is leaving thee, and thou 
Art foolish in thine age.” 


“No more, no more, let quarrel end,” 
Said the good Egbert then ; 

“No more of Norman or Saxon, 
Come, drink as mortal men.” 


But Danion, growling yet awhile, 
The board struck with his hand, 
And said, “ No man that I have met 
Can my good sword withstand.” 


Old Peter, coming from the dark, ° 
And standing in the glow, 

Said, with a smile, “ Behold, Sir Liar, 
The man who can do so.” 


Then Danion fell back with a cry! 
Amazed the guests did stare ! 
For it was no old man came forth, 
But Edgar who stood there ! 
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Edgar. 


“© rest ‘thee, rest thee, in the grave! 
O rest thee with the dead! 

O mercy, mercy!” Danion cried, 
“ Thy blood is on my head!” 


“Indeed I hope that I may rest, 
Though not yet in my grave, 

But with my love, and thou mayst yet 
Live well and thy soul save. 


“T am no ghost: I was struck down, 
But I got up again ; 

And with the three men did contend, 
Till two of them were slain : 


“ The third, I held him by the throat, 
For mercy he did crave; 

And he confessed what I have said, 
That he his life might save. 


“T let him live, and made him swear, 
As his soul might be free, 

That he should tell thee I was dead, 
Then in a task aid me. 


“For well he knew, as thou dost know, 
If false I had him found, 

I could have grasped him in my arms, 
And thrown him dead to ground. 


“ Did he not speak to thee of one, 
Though old who had strange power 

Of telling signs, and healing wounds, 
And sores, by herb and flower? 


“ Did he not say that this old man 
O’er English ground could guide, 
And serve thee well in camp and field, 

And many ways beside? 


“ And so disguised I sought and served, 
With thee from place to place, 

That some day I might tell this tale, 
In this Hall to thy face,” 








Edgar. 


Then Edgar unto Elfa turned, 
And lovers’ doubts were done, 

For Egbert to the Saxon came, 
And blessed him as his son. 


Lord Danion left the Hall that night 
Alone in rain and wind; 

And Edgar, filling full his cup, 
With Elfa stayed behind. 



































CALLANDER CRAGS. 


IN THE WARM DISTRICT. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 





‘¢‘T were long to tell what steeds gave o’er, 
As swept the hunt through Cambusmore ; 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Ben-Ledi’s ridge in air ; 

Who flagged upon Bochastle’s heath, 

Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith, — 
For twice, that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant stag swam stoutly o’er. 

Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the lake of Vennachar.” 


I WONDER how many of the numerous sportsmen and tourists 
who rushed through Callander during the summer and autumn, 
or may have spent a night or two in the little town divided by 
the swiftly flowing Teith, have cast a thought upon it since? 
Some passing comment must have been excited and bestowed 


upon its exceeding beauty of situation when they 
** Reached that torrent’s sounding shore 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks, 
Sweeps through the plains, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the mouldering lines 
Where Rome, the Empress of the World, 


Of yore her eagle wings unfurled,” 
Most of these travellers, however, were on their way to fresh 
hunting grounds, or longing to revisit scenes of past exploits ; 
some were pushing on to the farther Western Highlands, and to 
islands set like Canna in the misty ocean, grey mountains, ashen 
faced like the Cuchullins of Skye, and stormy seas, which stir 
the Vikings’ blood now, as of yore, when Hakon and his wild 
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followers fought and died for the possession of those wind-swept 
shores. 

But some of the wanderers did look again and again, and even 
stayed their flight at Callander, and have remained spell-bound 
in that quiet spot ever since the busy time when the Dread- 
nought Hotel, which has a Highland chieftain’s motto for its 
ensign, lodged, on the night before the 12th of August, 1881, 
seventy human beings! Have these few lingerers repented ? 
No, a thousand times, no! Though storm after storm has swept 
across, and rain floods descended on the plain; though the 
sapphire-tinted mountains are hooded with snow—though the 
swollen waters hurry down from Loch Lubnaig and the three 
beautiful sister lochs, Katrine, Achray, and Vennachar, and swell 
the river to overflowing, as it receives the united streams which 
meet close to Callander Bridge, and then hastens to join the more 
sluggish Forth—they have never repented of the impulse, hasty 
as it might be, which checked their course. 

Circumstances, important only to themselves, had cut the 
knot which bound them to their home in a sunny, south-western 
English county. Freedom had been ‘restrained by a sudden 
mania for building over and enclosing heath land, previously 
wild as Highland hills; fierce conflagrations had burnt up the 
pride of the gorse and heather, in vain had they looked nearer 
home, as many kind friends advised, for a place in which to pitch 
their tent, without finding a lodge in the wilderness to suit them. 
Scotland, their mother’s: native land,.with her moors and . 
mountains, twinkling burns and rushing rivers, seemed to open 
her kindly arms amid storm and sunshine. Edinburgh offered 
many attractions, but they were country-born and bred, and 
cared not for town life—so they wended their way first to Loch 
Lomond, the queen of Scottish lakes; and then, after a pleasant 
halt, to Stirling rock and town and Allan Brigg, past all the wild 
district of Menteith to the village-town, nestling under its own 
sheltering crags, at the entrance of the Pass of Leny. 

A Scotch mist thickened into rain—as it has done many a 
time since—-the first evening of their arrival ; then on the follow- 
ing day—as it often does at a moment’s notice—the sun shone 
out, the vapours rolled away, Ben-Ledi shook the clouds from her 
brow, Loch Lubnaig smiled a welcome, Dunmore’s craggy ridge 
flushed crimson, the Calhallem woods rustled, the Leny water 
dimpled and whispered; the more distant peaks, as they became 
visible in the afternoon light, glowed with an irresistible glamour, 
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the waving birch trees and nodding foxgloves, the bluebells and 
wild roses of Scotland bowed themselves in greeting, or twined 
themselves into joyous wreaths—all seemed inviting them to 
remain, and to say “ Here is your home,” and their sweet voices 
were obeyed. 

Where indeed could a place be found possessing so many 
advantages? Set in the midst of highly romantic scenery, full 
of historic and poetical associations, and yet easy of access, 
homelike and peaceful, with excellent roads leading into the 
wild fastnesses of Nature’s sanctuary, wood and moorland, rocky 
glen and foaming cataract. Lodgings of all sizes and degrees 
abound, and are, considering the brevity of the season, not im- 
moderate in price. At either end of the village are railway 
stations, and there are three postal deliveries daily throughout 
the year; an admirably conducted hotel, where even our Queen, 
fastidious on that point, was satisfied with the horses provided 
during her stay at Invertrossachs House; good shops and toler- 
ably moderate prices even during the four gay months when the 
place swarms with visitors. At the west-end of the village, set 
in the midst of the Leny and Willoughby Feus, pretty detached 
villas, with trim patches of garden ground neatly kept around 
each, stands the Episcopal Church and Vicarage, where the 
services are admirably conducted, and there is a choir of remark- 
able excellence; chiefly indebted to the beautiful voices and 
musical skill of the Vicar’s daughters, aided during the season 
by practised volunteers from Edinburgh and other large towns, 
In an oddly shaped opening called the Square, shaded by very 
old trees, stand the Church and School of the establishment, 
and nearer to the river, down a wide, very picturesque street, 
the Free Kirk. 

The town itself composed of buildings of all sorts and des- 
criptions, runs in one long irregular line from east to west. 
Backed by the wooded crags, where bristling pines and larch 
alternate with other verdure, which in autumn assumes the most 
brilliant hues, the vista terminates with the grand graceful 
curves of Ben-Ledi, and the dark rough craggy outline of Dun- 
more. White walled cottages, some ancient and only of one 
story, stand side by side with tall houses of more pretension, 
Grey and russet mingle with brown walls and the sunlight glints.; 
on the high projecting storm windows. Through the green 
meadows meander the various streams which converge to form the, 
Teith, and towers and roofs rise above the picturesque ‘bridge of, 
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: three arches which spans the river. There is a wonderful com- 
| bination and contrast of colour and form which affords ample 
’ scope for the genius of a first-rate artist. A tree-crowned ridge, 
) 


called the Camp, and said to be Roman, but more resembling 
carly British lines of fortification, leads away to fields by the 
4 river, through which it takes its south-eastward course; a still 
more curious mound with a flagstaff on the top called Tomach- 


ve assaig, bears trace of serpent worship; and there are still, or have 
| been very recently, games played by the boys of Callander, 
7 which carry the mind back to a dark perhaps fabulous period of 
‘ history and idolatry. 

; Only a rocky fragment remains of the old Castle of Callander, 
a where now stands the manse belonging to the established Church 
of Scotland; and, near it, an old tree-shadowed mansion. Under 
d its high walls winds a very wild beautiful road over the moors 
" which, in one direction, branches off towards Lake Menteith and 
se Aberfoyle, Rob Roy’s country, and in the other passes the 


junction of the Teith and Keltie, the woods of Cambusmore, and 
d to the ancient Castle and town of Doune. Bridle roads and 
pathways diverge from it to moorland farms, over rough bridges 


si and through marshy heath and turf. Masses of fern and wild 
% flowers flourish in all directions, and a grand panorama of 


d mountains girds the wild scenery on all sides. 
Beyond the Bracklynne Falls ascends a regular mountain road, 


n saad 

a crossed in summer by streamlets in winter by torrents, which 

. affords splendid views of the mountains near Loch Lubniaig, 

4 Ben Voirlich, Ben More, wave upon wave of undulating ranges 

+ while on the right hand the moor shapes itself into “the wild 

rs, heights of Uam Var.” Here peep out the first tufts of crimson 
heath, and beautiful marsh plants grow in the running water. 

S- ae ; 

4 rhrough beds of gorse and heather a steep path winds up to 


h the Crags ; and in the opposite direction pleasant lanes passing 
lonely farms and cottages will bring the wanderer to the Stirling 


st 

al road near Cambusmore house, where Sir Walter Scott is said to 

°e have written, and certainly stored the material for many a tale 
and lay, especially “ The Lady of the Lake.” In boyhood he 

1¢ 

- spent some time among the Perthshire Highlands, and often 

~ returned there; finding subjects for thought and fancy in the 

a haunts of the bold outlaw, and in the beautiful districts where 


wa every detail of the chase which he has so vividly described may 


be traced, when the sound of the old names brings it back to 
the mind, 


h 
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The falls of Bracklynne described in “ Waverley,” rush down 
through the variegated woods in autumn with tremendous force 
when swoollen by recent rains. It is to be desired that an 
easier mode of approach should be made to a place so famed in 
story ; as though the bridge itself is 'ess perilous than when Flora 
M’Ivor and her attendant crossed the narrow plank, the way to 
it is tedious and difficult, encumbered with rough stones, slippery, 
and standing in pools and streams of water, which add nothing 
to its romantic beauty, and threaten the careless or enthusiastic 
visitor who stoops to gather one of the many wild flowers, or to 
survey the landscape, with immersion in the bog. 

Those who remember Callander in the olden time, as it must 
have looked when the village nestled compactly on each side 
of the Teith, its white walled cottages rising above the grey 
arched bridge with no obtrusive modern houses hiding the fair 
prospect, may have a right to murmur at innovations; but for 
our strangers the pretty villas at the West End are principally 
suggestive of more comfortable accommodation than could be 
afforded by the small low houses in the main street. | 

You are soon free of al! impediments, except the picturesque 
farm-buildings, cottages, and factory-mill at Kilmahog ; looking 
down on the marshy lands of Bochastle, and, upward, on the 
mountain side, at Samson’s putting-stone, and you can either 
pursue the winding open road towards the Trossachs or cross 
Garchonzie Bridge. Linger awhile and look over its steep grey 
parapet upon the rushing river, for you are not far from “ Clan 
Alpine's outmost guard,” and “ Coilantogle’s ford” is but at a 
short distance. Watch the drooping branches and hear the sigh 
of the current as it sweeps through them. In autumn the scarlet 
rowan-berries glow in sunshine against the brown leaves and dark 
boulders. It is a delightful walk back to Callander, past yonder 
groups of tall fir trees and ruined cottage-gables with the stream 
gliding swiftly through brier and bramble, and at intervals 
varying views of Ben-Ledi, “The Mountain of God,” and its 
attendant lower ridge, Dunmore, breaking through woodland 
boughs. Or you may walk on after crossing Garchonzie Bridge, 
to Loch Vennachar, still as silvery as in Scott’s time, which 
derives its name from “a fair plain.” Skirting the lovely lake, 
with its smooth sands and overhanging trees, some of which 
grow in the water, you arrive at the ever open gates of Inver- 
trossachs House and grounds, whence lovely views of Ben Venue 
across the water meet you at every step. 
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But if the shadowy road and cool gushing rivulets tempt you, 


ce instead of crossing the bridge at Kilmahog, to wander on to- 
an ' wards the Pass of Leny, do not resist their overtures ; and should, 
in as was the case with our wanderers, the gates of a pretty cottage 
ra at Wood-End be courteously opened, by all means enter, and 
to watch the wild, weird, gladsome play of the Leny water, rushing 
ry) past wooded banks hung with wild roses and dashing over all 
ng impediments as they hurry down to the plain. Not heeding the 
tic great rock that tries to bar the way, they fling themselves over 
to | its base and circle round it in foaming whirls. Amidst the 
lighter foliage rise, in midstream, islets, copse-covered, with here 
st and there dark fir trees relieved against the white waters. The 
de bonnie red Scotch wild rose twines everywhere mingled with 
ey another species, pure white but tipped at the end of the petals 
air with crimson, among deep beds of heather and fern. 
for For the present our pedestrians do not care to go farther 
lly away from Callander, otherwise they might pursue the routes 
be last mentioned to the Trossachs or Loch-Earn-Head. Those 
who rush wildly about, and by aid of steam fly past wood, and 
uc rock, and river, never feel those sweetest hidden influences, 
ng never realise the hallowed emotions which those who love to 
he look well and long, and linger, derive from studying every point 
ler of view, past which trains dash at full speed. 
ISS See, on the mountain tops, the autumnal clouds gather, deepen 
ey and disperse rapidly as they do in hilly districts. Watch the 
an mists float, at eve or early morn, across Ben-Ledi, now veiling its 
a gracefully curved summit, now hanging on its skirts, or cutting 
gh it across sharply. Now they are gone, and our stately lady 
let stands clearly outlined against the sky. Surely she has a most 
rk graceful form—like a fair woman’s shape, with the curves which 
ler make perfect beauty! Ben Lomond is grander, but not so 
im graceful. He rests, like a’ giant in his strength, on his mighty 
als shoulders. Ben-Ledi bends and smiles like a Queen. 
its This benign lady of the hills extends her kind arms round 
nd “the warm district,” sheltering it from storms. Very seldom 
ge, is thunder heard, or lightning seen flashing over Callander. 
ich Nestling under mountain and crags the village sustained no 
ke, damage from the fierce hurricanes which lately devastated 
ch Western Scotland. 
er It is true her’s are weeping skies. Showers descend in pearly 


jue dews which thicken into deluges of rain frequently ; but, after a 


while, sunbeams break through the mist and moisture with 
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Doré-like brightness, and flash into rainbows against the heavily 
laden clouds. Woes and wailing are soon forgotten, as speedily 
as the flinty mountain roads and pathways become dry. 

And now, though trains still rush past, Callander is very quiet. 
The swarm of tourists are all gone, and are not greatly missed. 
Snow has fallen on the meuntains, veiling them from base to 
summit. The shadows cast upon them, instead of the sapphire 
hue of summer are pale blue, with vivid sunlight on their massive 
snow-clad brows. The frost is hanging its icicles on the water- 
fall in Leny Glen, and every flower has perished in the biting cold. 

So be it. Summer cannot always be with us, and a weight 
heavier far than snow has fallen on the village. Those who 
basked in the August sunshine must look back to the time when 
they walked beside the river with one who noticed every shade 
on the mountains, each glancing light on vale and stream. 
Ardent prayers went up to Heaven for the preservation of his 
valued life, and a long life was given to him, “even for ever and 
ever,” but on this earth, when the woods are rejoicing and the 
glad waters let loose, his springy step and clear voice will be no 
more heard. 

As he said at the last, he has kept the faith, his coutse is 
finished, and he is where the weary are at rest. When? he 
walked beside our travellers by the river, he said that he had 
composed a hymn, which had been set to music, and which 
would be sung on Advent Sunday by the choir of his own 
Church, but ere that day his voice was hushed, the songs of his 
beloved ones were silenced, and before that solemn tide was 
half-way passed through, the mourners went about the streets. 
When hope prevailed, and prayers went up from all the churches 
and many households on that stormy Advent Sunday, one of 
his small flock, one of the strangers who walked with him on 
Teith bank, and to whom he had been since their arrival 
most kind, making them near and dear friends, thought the 
thoughts and embodied them in the verses with which this 
sketch must conclude. 


Above the flooded river's course, 
Full to the very brim, 

Above the wild wind’s mighty force 
I hear thy Advent hymn ; 

Just as I heard it on the path 
Beside the Teith’s swift stream, 
Before the tempest’s howling wrath 
Had spoiled our summer dream. 














Callander Crags. 


Oh, shepherd, good, and brave, and kind, 
Manly, devout and true, 
Of open hand, and cultured mind, 
And broad expansive view ; 
Where shall we find thy like again, 
Warm friend and steady guide? 
Leading thy flock across the plain 
Far up the mountain-side. 


Amid the gush of wind and sleet 
That strain flows softly past ; 

Soothingly sad, gentle and sweet, 
Heard through the fitful blast ; 

Then peals triumphant as the shout 
Of the loud thunder’s roar, 

Or as when Sabbath bells ring out 
O’er river, wood, and shore. 


Oh, once, a softer chime was rung 
By our loved Pastor’s hand, 

When our one bell its summons flung 
Over the slumbering land ; 

When, deep in snow, the shepherd stood 
Striving his flock to guide 

Into the open House of God 
Last All Saints’ holy tide. 


But drifting frost-fog’s icy breath 
Lulled us to dull repose, 

As sinks the traveller, numbed to death, 
Amid the Alpine snows ; 

Oh, had we known how soon the hand 
That beckoned would be stayed 

In weakness fast—how soon, un-manned, 
The tall form prostrate laid! 


Night after night fresh gusts sweep past, 
IIurled from the mountain’s brow, 

Our Advent hymns rise up, at last, 
Mournful, subdued, and low ; 

We pray for mercy, pardon, peace, 
For life, for health, we pray, 

For him whose offerings did not cease 
From childhood to mid-day. 


In this dark night of dread and woe 
Oh, Father, hear and aid! 

While round our Church wild tempests blow 
And floods our banks invade ; 

When round Ben-Ledi’s storm-capped brow 
Fiercely the night winds sweep, 

And trembling hearts beat faint and slow, 

And wife and children weep. 








Callander Crags. 


Above thy couch of weakness rise 
United prayers—one call 

From every Church and household cries 
For him who loved us all. 

Let not our Christmas joys be chilled, 
Our votive offerings dim, 

By tears be stained—may all instilled 
With rapture raise thy hymn. 

















GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 





MESSRS. HOOPER AND COMPANY. 


THE procession of carriages in the drives in Hyde Park on any 
afternoon during the “ season” gives about as good an idea of the 
wealth of the country as one is likely to get without taking a great 
deal of trouble. It is not, however, this phase of the matter that 
we are going to look at. What we intend to find out is where 
these aristocratic, emblazoned, delicately outlined, highly var- 
nished broughams, landaus, and victorias come from and how they 
are made. There is not much difficulty in deciding the first 
question, and a tour of inspection through Messrs. Hooper and 
Company’s extensive works in Victoria Street, London, .gives us 
all the information we require with regard to the second. Taken 
in hand by the head of the firm, who has very kindly placed 
himself at our service, our attention is first drawn to an interest- 
ing collection of drawings and paintings illustrative of coach- 
building and coaching. The designs are modern, but they go 
far enough back to show the kinds of vehicles in which the 
wealthy rode before the railway train superseded the travelling 
carriages and the stage coach. A great deal’ of ingenuity was 
expended by the manufacturers to soften the asperities of this 
mode of locomotion. Here is a large roomy chariot for con- 
tinental travelling, just the sort of conveyance in which the 
grand tour would be made years ago. It is so large that when 
certain simple arrangements have been effected, the occupants 
can lie down inside, and mattresses, bolsters, and pillows are 
provided for their comfort. There is a well for the provisions 
they will require on the journey ; for use in warm weather there 
isa “sunshade” that will protect them from the hot rays, and 
yet admit air; there are boxes for ladies’ dresses, ingenious 
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receptacles for hats, a reading lamp fixed outside the body of the 
chariot to give light and yet prevent heat and smoke from 
injuring the interior, a box with a-supply of tools for use in the 
event of a breakdown while crossing unfrequented places, a 
sword-case for arms for those inside, and pistol holsters for the 
courier, provided for the benefit of any bandits that may be 
encountered, drag shoes, and a drag staff to prevent the carriage 
from running back through jibbing horses on mountain passes, a 
boot scraper, two powerful lamps with reflectors, a mirror, various 
boxes for the odds and ends of travel, and a horn for the courier 
to rouse sleepy ostlers and the echoes with, as the carriage enters 
a town late at night. The cost of such an equipage was, of 
course, very considerable, being about 4400, but it was con- 
structed for persons who were able to afford the outlay, and this 
mode of travelling had its advantages even over trains that rush 
through a country at the rate of fifty miles an hour. The con- 
venience of a carriage of this kind may be imagined to such men 
as the Rothschilds, who had to travel long distances with large 
sums of money, securities, &c., in their possession. A carriage of 
somewhat similar construction, but without the fittings for ladies, 
was also built for the use of the king’s messengers, men who had 
to be prepared to throw themselves at any moment into their 
conveyance, and travel night and day until their despatches were 
delivered. Sometimes they rode to or from Vienna, Madrid, 
Constantinople, sometimes from St. Petersburg, and although 
they were men of iron constitutions, they would occasionally be 
lifted out helpless from their carriage at the termination of their 
journey, through fatigue and want of sleep. Profiles (whole sides) 
of these carriages are fastened to the wall of one of the lofts, as 
souvenirs of a mode of travelling long past, and some of these 
have quite a romance attached to them. Here is a birthday gift 
from a queen to a young relative starting in life; close by, a 
wedding gift from a great noble to a beloved daughter leaving 
the home of a long line of noble ancestors. In most cases they 
were only taken apart after long service in foreign lands. 
Among this collection is a design which commemorates a feat 
in English carriage-building. When the Princess Royal was 
married great numbers of presents were made to her by the 
German people, some of them appropriate, some ludicrously 
unsuitable. The candelabra of solid silver given by the city of 
Berlin, was, no doubt, very welcome, but it would not be easy to 
discover what personal use the Princess could make of the 
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model ship made of tobacco, that the good people of Bremen 
presented to her. This, however, was between them and their 
consciences. The town of Koenigsberg decided to offer her six 
beautiful horses, and a short time before the day of presenta- 
tion it was agreed to add to ita handsome carriage. Application 
was made to the Prussian carriage builders, but they found they 
could not complete it in time. The patriotic feeling which made 
the people of Koenigsberg wish their gift to be prepared in their 
own country had to be overcome, and a telegram was sent to 
London in the hope that the work could be done here. The 
telegram arrived at seven p.m. on Thursday the 21st of Jan- 
uary, 1858, and the London makers accepted the commission. 
On the evening of Monday, the Ist of February, eleven days 
after the receipt of the telegram, an exceedingly handsome 
carriage was ready for shipment to Prussia. In order to get it 
finished in time more than ninety persons were almost incessantly 
employed upon it, under the direction of Messrs. Hooper and 
Company. The speed with which the carriage was got ready 
will be better appreciated when it is remembered that many of 
the processes require time—the painting and varnishing, for 
instance, for more than twenty coats of colour and varnish are 
put on a‘carriage. Twelve days had been allowed for the com- 
pletion of the order, and on the morning of the 12th day Mr. 
Hooper started off with it for its destination. Had there been 
the delay of even a day, he would not have arrived with it in 
time for the great meeting when all the other gifts were pre- 
sented. The weather was so cold that masses of ice collected on 
the vessel as she steamed up the North Sea and the Elbe, so it 
was an anxious time, for the steamer and carriage were bound 
for the port of Hamburg, and on the morning after her arrival 
at the little port of Gluckstadt, in Holstein, the vessel was frozen 
in, and the-passage up the Elbe closed. Fortunately there was a 
railway to Hamburg, and the carriage was soon transferred and 
hurried on to Berlin. The Princess was much pleased with so 
handsome a present, and being in a strange country, surrounded 
by new faces, and hearing nothing but German in the room, was 
glad to converse with Mr. Hooper in her own tongue, when he 
was presented to her. 

Some of the designs show the interest the Prince Consort took 
in driving and carriage-building. There is one of a char-a-banc, 
a vehicle previously little known in England. He ordered one 
of a convenient size from Messrs. Hooper, in which to drive the 
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Queen and their children. He also introduced the wagonnette 
into this country, and the first sleigh ever made in London was 
built for him. Among the collection is the design for this sleigh, 
drawn by Mr. Hooper, with some alterations in the design by 
the Prince Consort, and there is also a picture of the Queen and 
the Prince driving in it, the figures and the horses drawn by Mr. 
Herring, jun., and the sleigh by Mr. Hooper. Here is an 
interesting collection of drawings of the carriages in use between 
the years 1828 and 1839, from which it appears that the now 
fashionable “ Victoria” is only a modification of the old droski. 
Among the series of drawings of State carriages is one of the 
vehicle which is applied to State purposes by King Cetewayo, 
the unfortunate monarch now languishing at Natal. It does 
not savour half so much of barbaric splendour as the wonderful 
structure in which our Lord Mayor makes his annual pilgrimage 
through the streets of London. 

There is also a series of drawings of carriages prepared by 
Mr. Hooper for the London Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862. The 
latter were considered so valuable by the French carriage builders, 
that he was asked by the French jurors to present them for ex- 
hibition among the great collections of the Conservatoire des Arts 
et Metres in Paris, but as they were equal to working drawings, 
the London carriage-builders did not consider it necessary that 
their French confréres should get the benefit of all their ingenuity 
and experience at one fell swoop, and the request was therefore 
courteously declined. 

Among the valued contents of this room are also autographs 
of King William IV. and Queen Adelaide, on drawings of car- 
riages selected by them, the former on the drawing of a charming 
little chariot with carved body, made for driving in Windsor 
Park, the latter on the plan of a travelling Britzka, of which she 
gave away three to her nephews as birthday presents. There 
are also medals and certificates of honour won at various great 
internatfénal contests, certificates and friendly thanks from fellow 
jurors (on such occasions the firm’s exhibits were necessarily 
hors concours), and warrants of appointments from many crowned 
heads and great princes. } 

Instead of the walls being whitewashed after the English 
fashion, Messrs. Hooper and Company’s principal show-rooms 
are coloured and ornamented in the more artistic mode adopted 
by the Parisian builders. Although it is warm weather now, 
here are a couple of sledges ready for use in the snow that any 
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hour may bring—as comfortable and graceful as any that 
Toronto or New York can produce. Next to them is a handsome 
coach, with a peculiar semi-transparent blind within the windows. 
This, we are told, is a carriage built for the Guicowar of Baroda, 
and as it will at times be laden with loveliness in the form of the 
ladies of his harem, the network has been placed over the 
windows to protect their beauty from the vulgar gaze, and allow 
them to see, without being seen. 

Talking of the export of English carriages to Mahometan 
countries, our guide tells us that some years ago he was asked to 
prepare designs for one for a well-known Egyptian potentate. 
It was to be elegantly constructed, but the colours chosen by 
the Pasha were remarkable. The outside of the carriage and 
the lining were to be violet, and the harness white. It transpired 
that religion had something to do with this strange choice of 
colours. The Pasha projected a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
proposed to make it in this luxurious way. A London-built 
carriage, conveying a Mahometan across the deserts of Arabia 
to worship at the birth-place of the Prophet, is singularly 
opposed to all our ideas and traditions regarding the annnal 
visits of the faithful to their holy cities, but this was nevertheless 
the way in which one of them intended to perform the sacred 
journey, and at the same time boil the peas in his shoes. 

Near the handsome equipage for the Guicowar is the stately 
carriage in which the Prince of Wales, then the guest of Lord 
Sefton, drove through Liverpool, not long ago,.to open the 
new docks, and close by is a specialty of the firm, the “ Beaufort 
pheton,” a high, strong vehicle, expressly designed for the con- 
veyance of hunting or shooting parties to cover or the covert. 
Six persons can be seated in this strong, short and compact 
vehicle, and with a pair of light horses, the ground can be covered 
at the pace that sportsmen most do like. 

Messrs. Hooper and Company have for many years enjoyed a 
reputation for the building of drags, and it ‘is not long before we 
see one of them rearing its compact form above brougham and 
victoria. It was with one of their drags that Mr. W. G. Craven 
revived the fashion of coaching, and elegantly equipped and 
magnificently horsed as it was, he, year after year carried off 
the whip presented by the young Four-in-Hand Club to the 
member who owned and showed the best drag and team. The 
stage-coach proper is as much a thing of the past as a sedan- 
chair, or the feudal system ; and though there has been a revival 
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of coaching, it is a freak of fashion, and has no serious commercial 
meaning. The real old coach is now rarely seen, except in places 
too thinly populated to make a railroad remunerative. It may 
be found dragging its heavy way through lonely passes in the 
rocky mountains behind six wild-eyed bronchos, or along desert 
plains where a piquant excitement is given to the journey by 
the possible receipt of an arrow from the bow of a concealed 
Apache brave. The stage-coach is disappearing before our 
inventions as wild animals fly before civilization. Those who 
can afford to pursue coaching as a pastime, find it a splendid 
and healthy amusement, and it is not unnatural that it should 
have again become so popular. It has been remarked that 
directly anything is brought to perfection, it is superseded by 
something else. This has not been the case with drags. They 
were very well fitted for their purpose before the locomotive 
drove them out of the field, but for elegance of finish and inge- 
niously perfect appointments, the coaches of fifty years ago, 
could not compare with the drags of to-day. Nothing is more 
enjoyable than a drive on a drag under a clear sky, behind;a 
well-matched team, and with an equally well-matched party ; 
and when twenty miles of English scenery have been en- 
joyed, to sit down to a well-served luncheon, with wines cool 
from the ice-well in the rear. There need be no reclining on 
vet grass, as a seat or a table for luncheon is provided for every 
one, and the meal itself need not be stinted for want of means of 
conveyance. Before quitting the show-room, we may notice the 
great improvement effected by the firm in C-spring carriages. 
The under-work was formerly rigid and heavy, but Mr. Hooper’s 
father, after much consideration, came to the conclusion that 
elasticity might be substituted for rigidity ; and asa result he 
very materially reduced the weight, by a more scientific applica- 
tion and arrangement of the wood and iron employed. So great 
was the step in advance, and so correct was his foresight, that 
the C-spring carriages of Europe as well as of America are all 
virtually constructed on this principle, and those who at first 
condemned the system of construction, now find it to their inter- 
est to adopt and recommend it. The risk of broken springs to 
which owners of carriages were once constantly liable, has now 
been virtually overcome. Formerly, the springs were fastened 
by bolts passed through holes bored in them, and there was 
always danger of breakages at this weak part. Now the bolt 
has been sent to the limbo of unnecessary nuisances, and the 
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springs are kept in position bya clip or band passed round 
them and securely fastened by a turnscrew. It was here, now 
many years ago, that mild steel was first applied to carriages, 
with a view to the reduction of weight. So also were the 
American light hickory wheels; and here, too, was introduced 
the system of fastening springs already mentioned. Severally 
and in combination, these changes all tended to diminish the 
weight of carriages. 

The best English carrages are still superior to those of any 
other country, and although great strides have been made in the 
manufacture, both on the Continent and in America, more use- 
ful and comfortable carriages cannot be built anywhere. Very 
elegant show carriages are made in Paris, but many of them 
would in many cases suffer, if taken off the smooth pavements of 
that luxurious and elegant city. English carriages, on the con- 
trary, are built for use and comfort, and while no efforts are 
spared to render them shapely and elegant, the builder never for- 
eects that they will have to travel over roads that are not as 
smooth as a billiard table. No less than thirteen kinds of wood 
are used by the carriage builder. Ash is to him of most value, 
next pine and mahogany, then elm and oak. Where there is 
much exposure to the moisture, acacia is employed, as it offers 
more resistance to wet than any other kind of wood. From three 
to four years are allowed for the wood to season, and even then it 
is cut into small lengths, and put into racks for some months, be- 
fore it is used. The “body” is made by one set of workmen, the 
“under-carriage” by another, The former is delicate, and the 
labour is not unlike cabinet-making, while the latter nearer ap- 
proaches carpentry. The manipulation of the panelling is one 
of the prettiest processes in carriage-building. Sometimes a 
panel several feet wide will be bent in such a way as to give two, 
three, or four distinct and graceful curves. It is done by wetting 
the wood on one side, and then exposing it to heat, passing 
through an iron pipe. The wheels are a part of a carriage calling 
for very nice workmanship, and it is remarkable that for light 
carriages some of the best come from the United States. Ameri- 
can hickory has long been famous for this purpose, but there are 
different qualities of hickory as of everything else. The superi- 
ority of the imported wheels is probably due to the fact that 
they are made by firms who make nothing else, and therefore 
have the best appliances and the greatest experience, 

Equal care is bestowed on the iron work, as on the portions of 
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a carriage that are made of wood. A breakdown is inconvenient 
at any time, but when driving it is more than usually awkward, 
and to prevent such accidents, it is necessary that great pains 
should be taken in the manufacture of the ironwork. On enter- 
ing the smiths’ department at Messrs. Hooper’s works, a matter 
which at once creates surprise is the entire absence of the smoke 
which is generally such a characteristic of Vulcan’s dominions 
everywhere. English carriage builders are at a disadvantage 
when compared with the manufacturers of otNer countries in 
consequence of the constant smokiness of our cities, which takes 
off the lustre from doors and panels. In order that this dis- 
advantage should not be emphasized by smoke from his own 
forges, Mr. Hooper has carried out a scheme which renders them 
smokeless. The fuel he burns is partly consumed coal from the 
puddling furnaces of Staffordshire. This was formerly thrown 
aside as useless, but its qualities were in time discovered by the 
nailmakers, who then obtained permission to remove it. It is 
prepared by washing—that portion which floats is useful, that 
which sinks is valueless. While travelling in the Midland 
Counties, Mr. Hooper saw this new fuel, and recognised its 
utility for his purpose. He made such alterations in his forges 
as were necessary to adapt them to it, and he has now the 
pleasure of finding not only his show rooms free from the smoke 
that no ingenuity could previously shut out, but his workshops 
also. In various rooms are carriages in all stages of construction 
or repair. A large number is always kept to which only the 
final finish is wanting, in order that as soon as a purchaser de- 
cides on an equipage and selects his colour, it may be at once 
painted and delivered to him. In this case the customer of 
course inspects the stock, and chooses from it. In one place is 
a partially finished carriage for the Princess of Wales, in another 
are two belonging to the Queen, which require some overhauling, 
also the State coach of the Duke of Cambridge, repainting, 
gilding, and decorating. 

Proceeding through the works, we come at length to the de- 
partment in which the final grace is given toa well-built carriage. 
Here are performed the processes that make wood smoother and 
more lustrous than polished marble. Carriage painting and 
varnishing have been brought to a pitch of perfection which we 
can scarcely hope to excel. The mirror-like surface can only be 
attained by long and patient application; no less than twenty- 
three coats of paint and varnish are applied. After ten have 
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been given, the operation of “ rubbing down” is commenced, and 


js continued until the grain of the wood has entirely disappeared, 


and a smooth uniform surface is presented. After the painting 
comes the varnishing, for which the finest copal alone is used, 
and so important is this operation that before the last appli- 
cation the workman locks himself in the room, and after leav- 
ing the room allows no one to enter, until the surface has 
dried, in order that no dust may be admitted by the opening 
of a door. The room is warmed, and there are no apertures 
by which this much dreaded dust may obtain ingress, Last 
of all the herald painter is called upon to delineate upon the 
panels the coat of arms of the noble house to which the carriage 
belongs, embellishing it with monsters couchant or rampant, and 
adding a touch of bright colour to its otherwise sober hues. 

Having passed through the departments devoted to that part 
of the manufacture on which durability and solidity so much 
depend, and where the inexperience of buyers compels so 
much to be left to the consciences of the builder and his work- 
men, we now enter the light and lofty room devoted to the 
trimming of the interiors. The bodies are ranged along the 
benches for the convenience of the workmen—here the carriage 
purchaser can and often does exercise a more critical judgment. 
This has in consequence led to the growing taste of selecting 
carriages possessing the more luxurious upholstery work adopted 
by foreign countries.. In order to meet this desire, a portion of 
this department has been placed under the superintendante ‘of a 
trimmer selected from one of the best houses in Paris, and 
the clegant interior of the above mentioned carriage for the 
Guicowar is evidence of the capability of meeting the most 
exacting criticism in this respect. 

An interesting room is that containing a number of “ dress 
carriages.” These are state vehicles, seldom used except for 
levées, drawing-rooms, and similar special occasions, and are 
far more showy than would be suitable for ordinary use. Among 
them are the equipages of Earl Sefton, the Earl of Derby, Earl 
Cadogan, and other noblemen; and showing signs of harder 
work are those also of the Lord Mayor, Alderman McArthur, 
and half-a-dozen City notabilities who are compelled more 
frequently to appear in all the pomp and circumstance of civic 
glory. We know of no other place where such a large show of 
dress carriages can be seen, except in some royal establishments, 
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but the great bulk of the carriages produced at these works are 
Broughams, Landaus, Victorias, and carriages-of that type. 

The principle that a mutual interest exists between employer 
and workmen seems to be more fully recognized and acted upon 
by carriage-builders than in many other trades. In a concise 
little work, “ A Survey of the Carriages at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition, 1878,” written by Mr. Hooper, who was the Vice- 
President and reporter of the jury of Paris in 1867, attention is 
vividly drawn to the advantages of technical education as illus- 
trated by the state of the manufacture in France. Classes have 
been established in London, on the French system, two selected 
employés, who were sent to Paris to be trained, now acting as 
teachers of their companions, at St. Mark’s technical and drawing 
library, where Mr. Thrupp, another coach-builder, in conjunction 
with Mr. Hooper, has devoted much time and care to estab- 
lishing this successful work. Some excellent drawings have 
been executed by the pupils in these classes. As a further 
incentive, prizes are offered for competition by the Coachmakers’ 
Company. 

It was at Messrs. Hooper's works, nine or ten years ago, that 
—at the suggestion, and with the aid of Colonel Donelly, R.E. 
—the scheme for technical examinations in carriage building 
was drawn up (formed with only four other manufacturers), and 
carried out by the Society of Arts, and of which Mr. Hooper for 
eight years held the office of examiner in technology. He has 
recently been succeeded by Mr. Thrupp. The number of houses 
in which technical examinations are now held is nearly forty. 
In conjunction with the last-named gentleman, a member of the 
firm founded, five or six years ago, the St. Mark’s Technical and 
Drawing Class for young coachmakcrs, and still holds the 
position of chairman of the committee of management. In 
order to give a stimulus to the technology movement, he there 
delivered the first lecture on “On the Principles to be Observed 
in Designing Carriages.” By judicious encouragement, the com- 
mittee are now bringing forward a group of teachers of techno- 
cology and professional drawing, that has already produced a 
great change in the more intellectual foreman and workmen of the 
art of carriage building, and has shown the men themselves how 
much they can do for their own advancement in life, and for the 
position and welfare of their country. On the occasion of the 
last great International Exhibition, at Paris, Mr. Hooper urged 
his colleagues on the Council of the National Federation of Em- 
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ployers, to take the opportunity of examining the working of the 


Conseils du Prudhommes in France, with the prompt assistance of 


Lord Salisbury and the Foreign Office, they very successfully 
accomplished this object, and it is hoped, that before long, the 
rapid and simple method of settling trade disputes adopted in 
France, may be established in this country. It will soon be tried 
in connection with the carriage manufacture. 

From this house, just over a quarter of a century ago, was 
proposed and founded the Master Coachbuilders’ Benevolent 
Institution, which maintains from thirty to forty pensioners, men 
and women, who have seen better days, and whose declining 
years are comforted by the aid of their more prosperous fellow- 
traders, 

To add to the comfort of their own workmen, Messrs. Hooper 
and Company have provided a dining-room for those who are 
unable to go home to their meals, and have placed modern cook- 
ing apparatus in it. It was at first hoped that those who made 
use of this room would form a kind of mutual aid society and 
buy their provisions wholesale, but it appears that they have not 
cared to adopt this plan, and each brings his own chop or steak 
and cooks it to his own taste. The kindness of the employers 
has had at least one good result which may serve as a hint to 
other manufacturers. It happened here as at many other places, 
that men who lived too far away to go home to dinner were 
driven to the public-house as the only place where they .could 
have their food cooked, and the convenience involved the con- 
sumption of a certain quantity of beer. It was to do away with 
this evil that Messrs. Hooper made provision for them on their 
works. The result has been that many of their men have become 
abstainers. The matter is important enough to deserve wide 
attention, for there can be no doubt that it must be better for 
both employer and servant that workmen should not be com- 
pelled to visit the public-house to take their ordinary meals 
within the working hours. Messrs. Hooper have shown a 
generous example which might be followed without great 
expense by many other large employers of labour. 

As an illustration of the activity of some of our English 
business men, one of the firm has been invited to draw up no 
less than six reports on the carriages displayed at various great 
International Exhibitions, and most of them are official docu- 
ments. 


We must draw this hasty sketch to a close, though many 
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of the matters that came under our notice have been omitted, or 
only glanced at; so we will conclude with one more allusion to 
a trade that has held a very high position as a British manufac- 
ture for many years. The firm sent a selection of six fine carri- 
ages to compete with others from the entire world at the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, and although there was no Englishman on 
the jury, the award ran as follows :—“ The carriages exhibited 
by this firm, for correctness of outline, general form, perfect 
adaptation for the purpose intended, harmonious combination of 
colours, and excellent material, and workmanship, entitle them 
to the highest commendation, the Vienna Phaeton and Drag, 
especially.” 
























MESSRS. COX, SONS, BUCKLEY, AND COMPANY. 


More progress in the art of church decoration and furniture 
has been made in the past thirty years than in the four hundred 
that preceded them. After the XVI. century there were prac- 
tically no real improvements in the embellishment of our churches 
until Pugin’s work came to rouse England to a sense of her 
shortcomings. The hour had then arrived, and with it the man, 
and within the short time that has since elapsed there has been 
an awakening which has transformed the interiors of hundreds 
of English churches from a condition of puritanical bareness and 
gloom to one of colour and beauty. More than this, instead of 
being dependant on continental art-schools for ecclesiastical 
decoration, a school has been founded at home which is distine- 
tive, and is free from the meretriciousness that is not unknown 
elsewhere. The position has been entirely reversed ; instead of 
art work for churches being imported, there is now a consider- 
able export trade from this country to various parts of Europe, 
even cartoons for stained glass windows are sent to Belgium 
and France, carving and metal work to Germany, and both to 
America. It seems almost incredible that such a change should 
have occurred, but we state it on the authority of the firm whose 
name heads this chapter, and who themselves receive a large 
number of these export orders. 

The tide turned about ten years ago, and has been steadily 
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increasing in volume ever since. The spread of art education, 
fostered by South Kensington, is believed to have caused this 
transformation. It is not only in design, however, that improve- 
ment is observed, native workmen are able to execute skilfully 
the plans that are put in their hands, although there can be no 
doubt that we are still far behind some other countries in the 
artistic as well as the technical education of the working classes. 
One of the members of this firm states that he finds his English 
workmen equal, to those of Germany, France, or Italy, in many 
branches. If this be so, it is an awakening of dormant talent, 
rather than better education, that has suddenly brought our 
church decorators to a better position than they had previously 
occupied, 

The new premises of the firm in Maiden Lane, Strand, are 
handsomely built in XIV. century style, quite in keeping with 
the architecture of the church opposite, or, rather like the style 
of the houses of old London, previous to the XVI. century, of 
which many antique examples still exist in Flanders. The first 
climpse of the interior is sufficient to show the numerous branches 
of art work the business embraces, and its unmistakable eccle- 
siastical character. The clerical garb prevails among the cus- 
tomers, and those initiated in the minute differences of dress 
may distinguish high church from low church, and broad church 
from either of them; ecclesiastical carving in wood and stone, 
stained glass, embossed metal, silver plate for church use, embroi- 
dery and woven fabrics, even flowers for decorations, aré grouped 
around in careless profusion. As an extreme example of the 
way in which remote countries minister to each other’s wants, it 
may be mentioned that the boxes of dried flowers here being 
unpacked, and destined for the adornment of our churches on 
Christmas Day, were plucked a month or two ago at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Proceeding to the carvers’ work rooms, a number of men are 
seen employed in their attractive occupation. A pulpit seems to 
engage the attention of most of them, but handsome though it 
is, it can no more be compared to the pulpit executed for Great 
Yarmouth church, than St. Olave’s can be compared to West- 
minster Abbey. Italy has long been noted for the handsome 
pulpits she has made for her own churches and those of other 
countries, but Messrs. Buckley and Company (now Messrs. Cox, 
Sons, Buckley, and Company), refused to acknowledge an 
Italian monopoly of this kind of workmanship, and awaited the 
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opportunity for a display of their skill. At length this oppor- 
tunity came. The Rev. George Venables, Vicar of the famous 
parish church of Great Yarmouth, needed a pulpit of uncommon 
design. The church is very large—speaking from memory, it 
will accommodate, we think, about five thousand persons, and 
owing to its construction it was difficult for all the congregation 
to see the preacher. Having as a boy observed the difference be- 
tween the effect of a sermon from an invisible preacher, and one 
who was not always eclipsed, the Vicar resolved to have a pulpit 
which should enable him to be seen at least occasionally during 
the sermon by everyone among the congregation. Messrs, 
Buckley and Company were employed tc carry out his wishes, 
according to his own conception of the pulpit, and they produced 
a work which has become celebrated. Instead of the box seen 
in most churches, this pulpit is no less than eleven feet long, and 
four feet wide, thus allowing the clergyman to move about and 
face his audience in every quarter. The carving which is very 
elaborate and beautiful, is intended to illustrate, “ Preaching 
peace by Jesus Christ.” 

Some of the Patriarchs and Prophets of the Old Testament 
are seen supporting the structure. At the north-east corner is 
Jonah, adopted by Christ as an illustration of Himself. Then 
comes Melchisedec, who, blessing Abraham and bringing him 
bread and wine, and receiving tithes from him, was a 
type of the Saviour. Next are the four greater Prophets. 
Then Noah, a preacher of righteousness; then Enoch, who 
lived a pilgrim life on earth and preached a stirring ser- 
mon; and beneath John the Baptist is Elijah, of whom 
John was the antitype. Statues of David and Moses, at the 
bottom of the stairs, remind us that Christ is the end of the 
law for righteousness, and that the Psalms proclaim Christ. On 
a level with the platform, and close to the door, stands a splendid 
figure of John the Baptist, the connecting link of the Old and 
New Covenants. At the four corners of the platform of the 
pulpit are statues of the four Evangelists, and on the two mul 
lions are figures of St. Peter and St. Paul. Some beautifully 
carved panels represent the draught of fishes with the breaking 
net (facing west); the draught of fishes with the net unbroken 
(facing east); and the panels in front represent John the Baptist 
preaching, Jesus Christ feeding the multitude with the five 


loaves and two small fishes, hnd Jesus Christ blessing little 
children, 3 
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The artistic taste of the firm was amply shown by the result, 
and the work has attracted visitors from all parts. The firm 
have also lately filled the three west windows of St. Nicholas 
Church, Great Yarmouth, with stained glass of the finest and 
most artistic description, and they have decorated an immense 
space of wall, in the same church, with rich and beautiful 
designs, part of which is done in enamelled slate, and also on a 
damp-resisting material.. The whole surface forms one of the 
finest specimens of decorative work in England. 

The present firm have also erected'a magnificent reredos in 
oak, with panel painting, for Aylesford Church, in Kent, as well 
as for the parish churches of Rickling, in Essex (a reredos in 
oak, carved in a/to-relevo ); Mitford, in Northumberland (reredos 
in oak and walnut, with carved groups in boxwood); Kelsale, in 
Essex (a “ polytych,” or manifold screen, with eleven beautiful 
panel paintings in it), and many others. We extract the follow- 
ing description of some of their works from a local paper:— 


“RESTORATION OF THE CHANCEL OF WICKHAM MARKET 
CHURCH. 

“The chancel of the parish church has been thoroughly re- 
stored, and a new pulpit placed on the old stone basement. The 
old lectern has also been replaced by a fine work of art, consist- 
ing of a carved eagle, standing on a massive base. 

“The subjects for the reredos were taken from the ‘Te Deum,’ 
and beneath the apostles is the original verse in Latin, ‘ Ze 
gloriosus Apostolorum chorus’ Under the panel illustrative of 
the prophets is,‘ Ze Prophetarum laudabilis numerus.’ Under the 
martyrs, ‘ Ze Martyrum candidatus landat exercitus. The ‘ Holy 
Church throughout all the World is represented by great 
dignitaries of the Church, under whom is written, ‘ Ze per orbem 
terrarum sancta confitetur Ecclesia’ The following is a correct 
description of the symbolic references and historic reminiscences 
of the reredos, pulpit, lectern, &c. The reredos is in the style of 
the XIV. century, carved in oak, rich, yet simple in character. 
It is divided into four panels by buttresses, terminating in pin- 
nacles, cusped and crocketed. The panels are painted on gold 
grounds, and the subjects represented are the saints mentioned 
in the ‘Te Deum’ hymn, thus showing the dedication of the 
church, which is ‘ All Saints.’ All the paintings are executed in 
the style of the early English and Italian painters, the colours 
being rich and harmonious, and the designs bold and effective 
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in treatment, the details being outlined, as is requisite in 
decorative works of this kind. The saints represented are 
divided into the various ranks of the ‘ Apostles’ (S.S. Peter, 
Paul, and John); the ‘Prophets’ (Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Elijah) ; 
the ‘ Martyrs’ (S.S. Stephen, Ceecilia, and Alban); and the re- 
presentatives of the ‘Whole Church,’ namely, S.S. Ambrose, 
Chrysostome, and Augustine, as showing the Latin and Greek 
Churches. There are scrolls or ‘phylacteries’ containing these 
names in Latin, under all the scenes wherein the figures are 
represented, All the groups are standing on flowery meads, 
sprinkled over with ‘ Marguerites, types of the fields of heaver. 
The panels are surmounted by cusped ogee canopies, with 
terminals of various flowers, such as the rose of Sharon, the 
lily of Solomon, the pomegranate of Damascus, and the ‘ Mary’s 
gold’ of old England. The cresting of open work over these 
canopies is copied from some old carved panels, which are 
now existing in the choir seats of the chancel, but were formerly 
in the rood screen of the chancel arch, before it fell in the de- 
structive time of the Cromwellian period. There is a rich 
and deeply-carved moulding, with a trailing vine branch, laden 
with its grapes, under the retable. This vine branch is most 
beautifully treated, with great force and grace. Over the retable 
and under the panel paintings are quatrefoils, charged with 
shields, on which are carved, in relief, emblems of the passion of 
our Saviour, such as the pillar, seamless garment, scourges, 
sponge, and spear, &c. The visages of the saints on the reredos 
are represented as looking upwards, towards a statue of our 
Lord, which stands on the central mullion of the East window. 
The altar table is very remarkable, being of the rubrical di- 
mensions, and of solid oak. <A cross is incised in a marble slab 
let into the floor of the raised platform of the altar, round which 
is a text commemorative of the restoration of the church. The 
pulpit, which has just been erected on the old stone base, is of 
oak, carved in the best style of old Suffolk work of the XIV. 
century, the details being derived from local sources, In the 
central pa.el of the front of the pulpit is a very remarkable 
carving, representing St. John writing his Gospel in Patmos, with 
his symbolical eagle holding his ink-bottle. This panel is 
ascribed to Grinling Gibbons, and was said to have been formerly 
in the Savoy Chapel, London, previous to its restoration. The 
gilt background has been carefully restored. Over this panel is 
a cusped ogee canopy, with rich crockets on the moulds, The 
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ancient ‘sedilia’ in the chancel was formerly surmounted by 
the same style of ogee canopies and arches, before they were 
ruthlessly destroyed. This pulpit resembles much more one 
of the ‘ambones’ of the early Christian Church than the usual 
‘tub’ form, which are so common in our churches. On this 
account it is very remarkable also. This quaint and beautiful 
work is the gift of a generous donor, a lady of the vicinity. 
The new oak lectern is in the form of the traditional eagle, and 
is boldly and well carved in oak of arich colour. This lectern 
consists of a well-moulded base, from which springs a shaft, sur- 
mounted by a capital carved with the ‘sessile’ oak leaf and acorns, 
and above this is a semi-globe, on which is placed the eagle book- 
rest. The various parts of the fine stand are relieved by gold, 
which adds great richness and force to the work. This lectern (the 
gift of William Whitmore, Esq.) isa worthy pendant to the pulpit, 
and a fine specimen of wood carving of the highest class. The 
walls of the sacrarium have been coloured of a rich, warm hue, 
relieved by lines of reddish umber, whilst there is a dado of 
olive green, powdered with the monogram ‘O.S.’ (Ommnes sancti: 
Ali Saints), in allusion to the dedication of the church, in gold 
and colour on this ground. The ceiling is tastefully decorated 
with roses and fleurs-de-lis in alternative squares, whilst im- 
mediately over the altar table is the figure of the Aguus Dez, 
copied from an early Christian figure of the same subject. This 
design is on the creamy white ground of the present ceiling. It 
is greatly to be regretted that the beautifully-carved roofs of both 
chancel and nave have disappeared, and that now only plaster 
ones exist in their places. There is a most artistic and well- 
framed roof in the South chancel aisle (or the chauntry of Sir 
Walter Fulbourne), which we hope to see restored in a careful 
and conservative manner.someday. All the ‘pendentive’ figures 
of this chauntry roof have been wantonly hacked away, in the 
same way as the Mahometans have hacked away all the Christian 
sculptures in the cathedral at Cyprus. 

“The work has been carried out under the personal superin- 
tendence and from the design of Mr. M. J. C. Buckley, of Messrs. 
Cox, Sons, Buckley, and Co., and reflects great credit in every 
way on his well-known ecclesiastical art knowledge.” 

Besides pulpits, and reredoses, there is also opportunity for 
exercise of skill in wood-carving in the construction of reading- 
desks, stalls, “lecterns,” seats and other church fittings, the 
material employed being generally either oak, walnut, ma- 
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hogany, or pine woods. Designs for wood, if correctly drawn, 
are different from those for stone or marble, as regards their 
mouldings” and other details. In consequence of the noise, 
moke, &c., arising therefrom, the manufactory for metal works 
has been removed from the premises of the firm to a quarter 
where noise is less disliked, and none but finished articles are 
on view. Instead of importing from abroad embossed metal 
is now exported to the Continent, as it is found that it can be 
produced here, not only cheaper, but in more artistic style. The 
ideas followed in gold, silver, brass, and iron work, are the 
exquisite specimens of the fourteenth and fifteenth centures, 
and the examples are noticeable for their solidity and grace. 

In order that our readers may judge of the beauty of works 
executed by this English firm we quote the following, reprinted 
from the Essex Standard of 21st May, 1880:— 

“ There has recently been presented to the interesting and fine 
old Church of this parish* a service of Altar Plate of artistic 
design and execution, which merits the attention of Archzolo- 
gists and of all those who love the beautiful forms of olden days 
once more revived and restored. The Service consists of the 
following objects:—Two Chalices, three Patens, a Flagon, and 
a Cruet, all of which are of silver gilt in parts, and hence called 
‘parcel gilt, resembling in this respect most of the Altar Plate 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. The plate is en- 
closed in a solid oak chest lined with purple cloth of the old 
Roman Imperial hue. In the chest a receptacle has been 
provided for the ancient Chalice of the Church, which dates 
from the time of King Charles II.,as is recorded on a silver 
plate let into the cover of the box. This old Chalice is of the 
type used at that period, being in the shape of a ‘ Hanap’ cup, 
and is in marked contrast in its heavy squareness with the 
graceful curves of the earlier forms of the new plate. The 
bowls of the new Chalices are of a semi-globular form of the 
best medieval examples; their interiors are gilt, and they rest 
on small hexagonal stems, which are engraved with ‘ hatched’ 
tracery of the same type, some of which is found on an old chest 
in the Church. The knops of the Chalices are ornamented with 
six lobes on which the sacred monogram is inscribed. The 
bases are also hexagonal in plan, richly moulded, and on each 
of the six panels, which are alternately in burnished and frosted 





* Prittlewell (Essex), 
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silver, a cross is engraved. This cross, as well as those which 
surmount the covers of the Flagon and the Cruet, is taken from 
a very beautiful local example, which is found on the lid of an 
ancient stone coffin now placed against the north wall of the 
Nave near the Tower Arch, and is that which often headed a 
Prior’s staff, and was an emblem of his office. In the centres of 
all the crosses is seen a heart pierced by two spears. This 
emblem is also a local one, being found on one of the panels of 
the Font, and refers to the Sacred Heart of our Saviour pierced 
by the spear of the soldier, and is a very remarkable early repre- 
sentation of an emblem which has of late become very popular 
in the whole of the Western Church. Such local types render 
these vessels extremely interesting, and remove them entirely 
out of the category of goldsmiths’ stock patterns. The Flagon 
is a most beautiful vessel, shaped with all the purity of outline 
which one admires so much in the early Greek and Medizval 
vases, and is gilt, burnished, and frosted, in parts. On the 
middle portion of the neck are engraved the Tudor Rose of 
England and the Pomegranate of Arragon These, again, are 
taken from other emblems found on the panels of the Font, and 
refer probably to the union of Henry VIII. with Catherine of 
Arragon. The Rose and Pomegranate are also emblems of the 
Blessed Virgin, to whom the Church was dedicated. The Cruet 
is of crystal glass, engraved with a Maltese Cross, and its stopper 
or top is surmounted by the Prittlewell Cross similar to that on 
the Flagon. The Patens, one of which is raised on a moulded 
base or foot, are hammered plates of six lobes, engraved with 
the Sacred Monogram surrounded by points of fleur de lis, in 
allusion to the dedication of the Church. The same emblems 
are also engraved and gilt on the front of the Flagon. The 
fleur de lis also figures as the escutcheon to the lock of the chest, 
the keys of which are mounted with trefoil handles. The whole 
of these works, which were designed and executed by Messrs. 
Buckley & Co., of London and Bruges, are finished with the 
utmost care and skill, and show how great has been the advance 
in taste and knowledge of the fine medizval forms during the 
past few years. They are an cffering worthy of the Church to 
which they are given, and remind beholders of the plate of 
which one reads in the inventories of our ancient Churches and 
Cathedrals previous to their spoliation.” 

Mural brasses, an essentially English production, are becoming 
a manufacture of some importance, and are now sent to all parts 
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of the world. Four tablets in memory of King Kamemahema I. 
of Otaheite, not in brass, but in “rubbed” copper, which is 
exquisite in effect, are now in progress of manufacture by Messrs. 
Cox & Buckley, who, by the way, some time ago, embroidered 
frontals and other articles for the late dusky monarch’s cathedral. 
Branches in iron are also being prepared by the firm for the old 
gates of Quebec, and in view of the general adoption of electricity 
for lighting purposes, they are preparing designs for standards 
in brass and iron that will be suitable for that system. The 
introduction of the electric light has also enabled them to prepare 
for another step that will greatly improve the appearance of our 
churches at night, as well as add to the comfort of their congre- 
gations. Hitherto the beauty of the stained glass windows that 
so enrich many of our churches, has been quite wasted after the 
setting of the sun. Chance passers-by see the glowing colours 
brilliantly illuminated from within, but the gas that lights the 
building only makes the windows appear of an even blackness. 
Messrs. Cox & Buckley are perfecting a scheme for lighting 
churches from outside the windows, and if found feasible, this 
plan will not only show the beauty of stained glass more vividly 
even than daylight does,. but will avoid all the glare, heat and 
smoke of the present system of artificial lighting. Such a 
scheme could only be made possible by the use of some very 
powerful illuminant, and therefore the electric light would seem 
to be admirably adapted for the purpose. While on the subject 
of lighting, we may mention that a considerable number of the 
wax candles which are used in many of the churches in France 
and Italy are exported from this country, it having recently been 
found that they are far superior to those made abroad. Some 
that we saw were so large that they appeared like beautifully 
moulded pillars of translucid wax. 

We cannot describe sufficiently to do full justice to its beauty, 
the exquisite work in embroidery which we saw in the show 
cases. In the Middle Ages, English embroidery (called opus 
Anglicanum) was celebrated throughout Europe for its elegance 
and finish. This art has been again revived, and all its “lost” 
secrets, like those of stained glass, are seen to be in possession of 
this firm. The execution of the flowers and leaves of plants is 
rendered in rich tones of colour, as in old Breughel’s paintings, 
whilst the faces of angels and other personages resemble rather 
fine miniatures than works of the needle. 

While looking at some of these fine specimens of embroidery 
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in gold and silk, our guide asks us to examine the gold threads 
that are sewn into the work, and they were well worth the 
inspection. This thread is often no thicker thana hair. It is 
made of a thin silk thread, round which is twisted a very narrow 
ribbon of gilded parchment or copper. It is imported from Japan, 
and from that country only, but it is a singular fact that the 
same kind of gold thread is found in English work of the 
fourteenth century. The process seems unnecessarily elaborate, 
but it has the advantage of making the thread untarnishable 
even by the gas and smoke of our grimy Metropolis, unlike that 
manufactured in France, which tarnishes very rapidly. The 
materials for the hangings are rich “ old” hued silks and velvets, 
and the patterns used by this firm are derived from old English 
sources. One of the most beautiful is taken from a panel 
painting (on a screen) in a Norfolk church. This pattern dates 
from before the Mohammedan conquest of Persia, and it isa 
remarkable fact that it contains a curious “legend” of Zoro- 
astrian origin. It would be difficult to discover how anything 
appertaining to the Magian form of worship could find its way 
into this country at that early day, but it is supposed to have 
been introduced by those sworn traders of the Middle Ages, the 
Venetians, whose galleys brought woven stuffs and other 
valuables twice a year to the London market, as the State MSS. 
of Venice tells us. This is probably the true explanation, but 
there is much we yet have to find out with regard to the inter- 
course of nations in olden times. There is reason for supposing 
that British goods found their way to Jerusalem as long ago as 
the reign of King Solomon. It is probable that the Phoenician 
mariners ploughed the Southern ocean, and we have not yet 
found the ancient link connecting the New World and the East. 
One outcome of the late revival has been the redemption of the 
interiors of many churches from the effects of the over-zeal of the 
Puritans, and much valuable work has been brought to light 
which had been besmeared by their too ready hands. 

Some years ago, whilst restoring the walls of Great Yarmouth 
church—to which reference has already been made—the removal 
of the whitewash disclosed two fine ancient borders, executed 
circa 1200, and both in fair preservation. Here, again, the 
pattern was the same in style as in the castle of Coucy, in 
France, but the proximity of the two countries, the intercourse 
of the inhabitants, and our knowledge of the introduction of 
foreign artificers into Britain for church and castle work, easily 
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explains the circumstance. The handsome wall decorations of 
this church, as well as of several others, now consist of painting, 
stained glass, and enamelled slate. This slate is a new material, 
exceedingly durable, and designed to supersede Italian mosaic, 
where boldness of design is required. The way in which the 
firm carry out their designs for mural paintings is also a 
departare from the old system. Fresco is always liable to 
deterioration, a noticeable illustration of which is given in the 
decorations of the Houses of Parliament, and it is, therefore, 
very desirable that the artist’s work should not be exposed to 
the danger of destruction through the imperfection of the 
material on which the colours have been laid. Instead of paint- 
ing the figures, flowers, fruit, or whatever the design may be 
upon the wall, as in true “ fresco,” a substance of the nature of 
linoleum, durable and impervious to wet, is employed (having 
been incorporated with the wall), and the tints placed upon it, 
are believed to be virtually indestructible. “Mural” painting 
has hitherto been a neglected art in this country. Our climate 
is certainly not favourable to its development, but even allowing 
for this drawback, the decorations of our public buildings are not 
of a character to do credit to a nation having the slightest pre- 
tensions to taste, skill, and wealth. If this material prove as 
durable as there is every reason to suppose, one great impedi- 
ment to mural painting in England will have been removed. If 
it had been used as a base for the decorations at Westmins‘er, 
they certainly would not have become the wreck they already 
are. It is suggested, now that a proposal has been made tor the 
roofing, in glass and iron, of the central court of the Royal 
Exchange, that the spaces between the arches should be embel- 
lished in this way, and an example is readily brought to mind in 
the ancient “ Bourse,” or Exchange, at Antwerp, which was 
decorated with a series of paintings on a prepared surface, 
descriptive of the history of the town. The advertisements 
which now fill the spaces in the London building, may testify to 
our commercial enterprise, but there are occasions when even 
that praiseworthy trait in the national character might be sub- 
ordinated to an artistic impulse. 

The last of Messrs. Cox and Buckley’s art manufacturers, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer at any length, is in con- 
nection with stained glass. Here, again, progress has been 
made by going back to the “ Medieval” times. The stained- 
glass windows placed in English churches thirty years ago were 
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generally glaring combinations of crude violets, greens, and 
blues, with cardboard figures of distorted saints and various 
shapeless beings. The study of such works as the windows 
of Fairford Church, in Gloucestershire, King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, and other remains of ancient English glass has 
brought the art back into the old channel that was deserted 
when the Puritans cried havoc, and let slip their dogs of war at 
everything that to their minds savoured of the “woman of 
Babylon.” The effect of the change in style may be seen at 
Cookham Church, St. Mark’s, Leamington, Great Yarmouth, and 
elsewhere. We copy the following description of a recent work 
of the firm :— 

“MEMORIAL WINDOW TO THE LATE MAJOR LAMBERT AT 

SHOEBURYNESS. 

“ A very interesting window has just been placed in the parish 
church of St. Andrew’s, Shoeburyness, The glass is from the 
firm of Cox, Buckley, & Co., of Southampton Street, Strand, 
and the window is put up to the memory of Major Lambert, 
late of the Royal Engineers. The window is made up of 
subjects from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and is intended ’to repre- 
sent the christian pilgrimage. The design of the window is 
excellent, the colouring specially well toned, and the drawing of 
the figures such as zs seldom seen in stained glass. If this praise 
be deemed excessive, we can only hope that critics will visit the 
church and satisfy themselves that it is honest comment. The 
window is in four compartments. The first represents the 
Slough of Despond, in which the pilgrim is struggling with the 
big burden on his back. The slough is depicted of the colour 
of an Irish bog, and in the broken stake at the edge there is 
probably an allusion to the fact which Bunyan notices, that the 
slough was not really deep, for there were stepping stones across 
it, ‘but men, through the dizziness of their heads, step beside.’ 
On the shore is the figure of one whom readers of the book 
would recognise as Help, even if his name were not embroidered 
on the hem of his dress. This compartment has the label 
‘Doubt.’ In the second we have, above the label ‘ Deliverance,’ 
the scene at the cross, where Christian loses his burden: ‘ Upon 
that place stood a cross, and a little below, in the bottom, a 
sepulchre ; so I saw in my dream that just as Christian came up 
with the cross his burden loosed from off his shoulders and fell 
from his back.’ The three angels who met him are to be seen, 
one of them holding out the roll, In the third compartment we 
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have the conflict with Apollyon. Christian is now in the armour 
which he had received at the House Beautiful. The colour of 
the armour in this and the next compartment, a light steely 
blue, which g/istens marvellously, should be noticed. The foul 
fiend is painted in all the hideousness with which a medieval 
artist would have represented him. Fire streams from him as in 
Bunyan’'s description. He is dreadful enough to have made 
Christian ‘cast in his mind whether to go back or stand _ his 
ground, but he considering again that he had no armour for his 
back, says our author quaintly, and finally ‘gave him a deadly 
thrust with his two-edged sword, which thrust we may here see. 
The flame colour of the fiend’s hands and face is a rare specimen 
of glass. Under the compartment is the word ‘Conflict. In 
the fourth compartment, with the subscription ‘ Peace,’ we have 
two pilgrims, and these are met by two white-clothed beings in a 
vesica of golden colour. They might be two of the maidens at 
the House Beautiful, but as Christian is already in armour, they 
are probably the ‘two shining ones’ who met Christian and 
Hopeful as they came out of the river of death. The meaning 
of this picture is not hard to decipher: 


Rest comes at last, though life be long and dreary. 


“The window bears the following inscription :—‘This illustra- 
tion of a Pilgrim’s Progress was placed in this church, in which 
he often worshipped, in memory of Montague Lambert, Major 
Royal Engineers, by some of those who loved and mourn him. 
Born 1st of September, 1838, died 6th of February, 1880.’ Into 
the interpretation of the allegory of the upward struggle of an 
earnest soul we cannot enter at length. It will be enough to 
point out that John Bunyan does not make all his pilgrims go 
through the same difficulties, and, therefore, that the interpreta- 
tion of the allegory, whether of doubt or conflict, must differ 
with the experience of each man. Deliverance and peace are in 
the divine equity, the necessary consequences of struggle and con- 
flict. Deliverance comes through the message of the Cross, in- 
terpreted as that has been in all ages by theologians, who have 
differed in their views as to the precise method, but not as tothe 
fact of deliverance through the Cross. Peace is well represented 
by the double figures of the pilgrims and of the shining ones who 
receive them. Peace is a gift to the individual, but he does not 
share it alone. The bliss of peace is that re-union of mortals in 
the presence of their God, of which the poet says :— 
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And in the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since and lost a while. 


The process of. manufacture is simple but very interesting. 
The design having been arrranged and sketched out in colour, 
a full-sized cartoon is then drawn, and a working tracing is taken 
from it. The exact size of each piece of glass is shown on this 
tracing, and the tint is intimated by figures corresponding with 
numbered patterns of the glass. As the hues of nature are end- 
less, it is necessary that the artist in glass should have at his 
command, at least several hundred shades of colour, so as to form 
his “palette.” The material with which he works is made specially 
for his purpose, by means of “air bubbles ;” it is brilliant, and in 
many instances a single sheet of “ flashed” glass will contain 
varying shades in order that he may obtain shadows and lights 
at will. The tracing having been prepared the glass-cutter lays 
sheet after sheet upon it, and cut from each a piece of the exact 
shape required. The cut glass is then brushed over with brown 
mineral paint, and the lights are picked out. It is next placed 
ina kiln and slowly fired until it attains a red heat, when it is 
allowed to cool as gradually as it was heated. This firing pro- 
cess is repeated two or three times, and great care has to be 
exercised during the operation, for if taken out too soon, or if a 
draught be suffered to arise, the glass will break into a thousand 
fragments. The colours having been thus permanently fixed, 
the pieces of cut gkass are laid in their proper places on the trac- 
ing, and are joined together by a glazier with thin flexible strips 
of lead, which are securely soldered. The design is so arranged 
that the junction, instead of being an imperfection, shall com- 
plete the picture. The lead is always placed in such a position 
as to trace an outline, as if in shadow. Any unevenness that 
may arise in the process is rectified with cement. Among the 
works in hand, the firm have windows to prepare for churches in 
all parts of England, for Scotland, France, Canada, Australia, 
India, and America. 

There are numerous small manufactures connected with eccle- 
siastical decoration to which we have not space to allude, but 
Which call for a display of ingenuity or skill. It is worth 
mentioning, however, that the bright pale golden colour seen on 
so many banners and scriptural texts at Christmastide and 
aster, is not in any way derived from the precious metal, but 
arises from humble wheat straw which is rolled on fine linen 
and pressed flat between steel cylinders, The firm have branches 
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in Belgium and in New York, and in spite of the heavy American 
protective duties, they every month send over to the United 
States large consignments of art work in the form of stained 
glass, brass, wood-carvings and embroidery. 

In fine, on looking at the multitudinous works of this great 
artistic firm, we have seen therein visible demonstration of the 
progress made by the English people as regards taste and good 
feeling in art matters since the eventful “ Exhibition” year of 
185i, for in the works of this old and well-known firm are 
reflected the varying moods of popular “ religious” culture and 
taste for 50 years past or more, 
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PATTIE. 


By T. ASHE, . 


“Buy my pansies, and buy my roses!” 
This great favour—afraid to ask it— 
Little Pattie, beside her basket, 

Begs all day, till the park gate closes, 


O the rose, by the door, where—brighter— 
She would sit on the bench and chatter! 
O the stones, where her feet would patter — 

White and bare, and the brook delight her! 


For I know of a poor hut, lying 

In a valley, where I go fishing, 

Where for her in their hearts they ’re wishing, 
Where they murmur of Pattie sighing. 


She would leave them—and more’s the pity— 
Just to earn them a little money : 
God be with her, and keep her, honey, 

Safe from harm in the wicked city ! 


Pansies! Nay, but her eyes, what pansies ! 
As her cheeks were such roses ever? 
These fair treasures O may she never, 

Never sell them, whoever fancies ! 
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THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM.* 


“’Tis love that makes the world go round.” 


BETWEEN the title of this paper and the quotation placed at 
its head, there may appear to some persons to be an incon- 
gruity. 

In all religious or theological discussion, we are told, the 
slightest suspicion of lightness of treatment, or of flippancy, puts 
him to whom it attaches entirely out of court in the argument, 
whatever it may be. 


On this point there can be no question about the fact. The 
case is as has been stated. Whether it ought to be so is another 


matter. 

No doubt it ought in one sense. It is not intended to be 
urged that people can ever be right in approaching deep 
questions of religion or theology in a light or irreverent mood ; 
but, on the other hand, it should be remembered that conceptions 
of true religion and scientific theology in the abstract, are quite 
separable from the grotesque theories which are sometimes 
propounded under the high sanction of those great names ; and 
that, as a matter of fact, flippancy and irreverence of treatment 
have played an important part in the elimination from theology 
of many doctrines which were calculated to bring the name of 
rcligion into contempt. 

While, therefore, there is no intention here of excusing the 
employment of flippancy in theological discussion, the undoubted 
fact that it has played a useful part in religious history should 
secure for all statements, in whatever kind of language couched, 
due examination on their merits. It should, in short, be borne 





* Suggested by an article in the Aineteenth Century for July, 1881—‘‘ Unity in 
the Church of Christ,” by the Right Hon, Earl Nelson, 
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in mind, that the mere tone of a discussion, its gravity and 
reverence on the one hand, or, on the other, its lightness and 
flippancy, are the mere dress or clothing of-underlying ideas, 
which latter may be true or false; and that if the second mode 
of treatment, when applied to deep spiritual truths, can not 
diminish their intrinsic importance, ne more can the first confer 
value upon doctrines which are essentially untrue. 

It is not, however, our purpose here to dwell upon the subject 
of the grave and light treatment of spiritual truths, so much as 
to point out, what often escapes observation, that there is 
frequently to be detected a close relationship, amounting occa- 
sionally to absolute identity, between the underlying idea of, on 
the one hand, a scriptural utterance of a depth so great as to 
have compelled its development into a dogma or even a sacra- 
ment; and, on the other, some light proverbial saying, or even 
a snatch of an old song. Numerous examples of this might be 
cited, and they escape observation mainly from that superficial 
way of looking at things, engendered by the erroneous theory 
which finds its logical result in existing methods of Scriptural 
interpretation, and in the discord and confusion of which those 
thethods are the fruitful cause; the theory, namely, that old 
sayings and writings are to be construed to mean what was 
passing in the speaker’s or writer’s mind at the time, and, in 
short simply as the embodiment of a transient and limited human 
thought. Such, no doubt, should be one interpretation, but only 
one out of numerous possible ones. 

The thought should be referred to the reality outside of itself, 
and to the probably infinitely numerous sides of that reality, of 
which, most likely, only some single limited side had suggested 
the thought to the writer. Nay, more ; the utterance should be 
rigidly guarded from that idolatry so common in theology which 
endeavours to bind the utterance to some single esoteric inter- 
pretation, to the exclusion, it may be, of meanings obviously 
suggested by the ordinary signification of the words actually . 
used. 

If the words, according to the ordinary meaning of human 
language, signify one thing, whereas the speaker of them was 
thinking of another, there must be some identity of principle or 
idea beneath the two meanings, the existence of which is not 
effected by the circumstance of its happening not to have been 
present to the mind when the phrase was uttered ; and no inter- 
pretation which overlooks this identity can have a claim to be 
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considered exhaustive. Among the light sayings that embody 
truths of an oceanic depth, not always intended by those who 
give flippant expression to them, may certainly be included the 
line of song at the head of this essay,—“’Tis love that makes 
the world go round.” 

Probably the allusion here is to sexual love, and to the 
tremendous part which this formidable force plays in human 
affairs. 

Indeed, the enormous preponderance of this element in all 
earthly considerations, combinations, and transactions, and its 
omnipresence, so to speak, as a factor in all the complicated 
problems evolved by the struggle of humanity for existence on 
this planet, is an enigma only less perplexing than the other one 
of why a subject of such extreme gravity should ever be 
treated flippantly, or be made the theme of light songs or 
sayings. 

This, however, is an item of its omnipresence. If sexual 
love be an element, as it probably is, in every human tragedy, 
it often constitutes by itself sufficient foundation for the building | 
up of comedy and farce; and forms, without external aid, a 
sufficient theme for light song. 

Sexual love, no doubt, was the kind of love actually in the 
mind of him who sang that “’Tis love that makes the world go 
round ;” but that circumstance need not prevent our considering 
that there are other senses in which the words of the old song 
are equally true. 

All other kinds of affection, filial and fraternal love, charity, 
kindliness of feeling between friends and neighbours, and, 
perhaps hardly less than sexual love itself, maternal love, have 
also much to do with maintaining the constant revolution of the 
sphere ; nor will the survey be complete unless notice be taken 
of the strong power of self-interest, or self-love, in determining 
the orbit in which the world shall roll. 

But the words of the song are also capable of being applied to 
the actual physical revolutions of the planets, and whatever 
meaning may be lightly attached to them, the deep truth which 
they most accurately fit, is that of the close analogy that subsists 
between gravitation in the objective material universe, and love 
in that subjective world where human consciousness comes into 
play. 

The work—that, namely, of causing bodies to approach each 
other—performed by the two powers is identical, and all the 
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poetry which symbolises Christian conceptions in terms of the 
sun and stars and other heavenly bodies, is born of that analogy. 

Love is one of the names of the Supreme Being, and volumes 
and libraries of volumes might be written in illustration of the 
extreme appropriateness of the title, without even approaching 
any of those propositions of dogmatic theology, which are 
generally built upon the text in the Epistle of St. John which 
says that “ God is love.” 

“Who is it “that makes the world go round,” and how is Love 
the cause of its revolution? To say that God wills it, tells us 
much, but not all, for there remains the question of How does the 
Divine will, without the intervention of any physical agency, 
impart motion to material objects. 

This is a question, the answer to which is unknown and un- 
knowable, and respecting which it may be safely predicated that 
it ever will remain unknown and unknowable; and the nearest 
we shall ever get to the truth of the matter is involved in the 
assertion that the revolution of the spheres, and all other phe- 
nomena in the universe of matter, are due to the direct and 
conscious agency of the Deity. 

If this be so—and it should be borne in mind that the asser- 
tion that it zs so involves not so much a matter of opinion as one 
of fact ; the fact, namely, that it, the assertion, embodies the line 
of least resistance in reasoning—the whole field of natural 
history and philosophy must be recognised as overflowing with 
illustrations of the boundlessness of the Divine love that per- 
vades the entire range of creation. 

To those who contemplate the works of nature with impartial 
eyes, and eyes devoted with singleness of purpose to the search 
for truth alone, there is nothing more startling than the over- 
whelming evidence of design to be seen everywhere. We had 
almost said to be “ detected” or “traced” everywhere, but there 
is no question of detecting, or of tracing, or of anything implying 
effort in the search. On the contrary, there is rather something 
aggressive in the formidable force and weight with which evi- 
dence of design thrusts itself forward in every movement, and 
even in the repose of every atom of matter in the universe that 
can be observed, that moves or is at rest; to whatever kingdom 
it may belong, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

It is not to be denied that there are schools of thought which 
profess themselves unable to trace design in creation. This, 
however, is a state of things happily not likely to be permanent. 
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It is a moral disease, clearly traceable to a defect in modern 
education, which is in its turn an unfortunate survival from the 
middle ages. | 

It is the case that the evidence of design in creation, over- 
whelming as is the weight of its infinitely numerous illustrations, 
is wholly fragmentary ; and that of the design, plan or scheme 
as a whole, we cannot form the most remote conjecture; and 
upon this fact, by reasoning according to medizval methods in 
the wrong direction, conclusions have been based, the reaction 
from which has produced that moral blindness which refuses to 
see anything at all unless all be revealed—Those, however, 
whose conclusions are based upon sound premises, and built up 
by modern true methods, do not find that their inability to con- 
ceive of the scheme of creation as a whole, prevents their appre- 
ciation of it where it is partially revealed. 

On the contrary, this very deficiency, and the limited state of 
mind which is its cause, concentrating attention microscope like 
upon those parts which can be observed, emphasizes and makes 
more remarkable, the completeness of design and of adaptation 
of cause to effect, which is seen to be carried out in a spirit of 
the deepest love in countless examples; examples limited and 
enclosed, as it were, so as to make hopeless the attempt to 
decipher the connection of these with each other, or of any or all 
of them with the grand scheme of creation—Volumes enough 
to fill cities of libraries, might be filled by the most ordinary 
observer of the works of nature in her various kingdoms, and 
especially in her animal kingdom, with illustrations of this 
marvellous fecundity of design, and of the loving Spirit by which 
design in every instance is manifestly animated. 

As there is thus to be recognised in nature by those who know 
how to look for it, an eternally energetic and deeply loving 
spirit, acting as first cause to all her phenomena, with the few 
infinitesimal exceptions (and these perhaps rather apparent than 
real), due to human and animal consciousness; as also we have 
in the accumulated records of human experience, (which having 
come down to us in the form—partly historic and partly poetic 
—of the Hebrew and Christian scriptures, are now recognised 
by Western civilisation as containing the word of God), an abso- 
lutely true reflection of the dealings of God with the physical 
universe and with mankind, as these are to be read in science 
and in history; it follows that the Bible may be expected to 
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contain constant allusions to the loving element in the Divine 
Character ; as is actually the case. 

It is well known to all that numerous class of minds, driven 
by contemporary influences -to seek for religious truth in its 
foundations, as distinguished from its excrescences, that Chris- 
tianity is as old as the Creation ; that it is also quite separable 
from its historic forms; which latter are mere bodies, or mere 
dresses, serving the purpose of making it, so to speak, visible to 
many who would otherwise know nothing of it ; and that Chris- 
tianity itself may be concisely described as the searching out of 
the Divine Character in nature, and the imitation of that charac- 
ter when discovered. 

That particular embodiment of Eternal Christian Truth in a 
historic form, which is the Interpreter of the ways of God to 
Western Civilisation, is contained in the Bible ; so that the Old 
and New Testaments may be expected to contain, not merely 
constant allusions to the loving element in the Divine Character, 
but also revelations of the misery caused by the contrary ele- 
ment in the human character, and inculcations innumerable of 
the necessity for men to cultivate among themselves a love 
analogous to that visible in the dealings of the Creator towards 
his creatures, 

This also is actually the case. The whole teaching of the 
sacred books may be said to revolve round the inculcation of the 
necessity for man to manifest—as the only possible means of 
such manifestation—their love to God ¢hrough love for each 
other ; as round a central principle. 

The demonstrable fact that all the infinite varieties of form 
which the law can assume, are mere embodiments, symbols and 
illustrations—permanent or transient as the case may be, or 
perhaps only experimental—of this central principle, is what is 
meant by the statement of St. Paul that “ love is the fulfilling of 
the law.”* , 

The gospel story also is alive with this teaching. It is in fact 
its light, soul and essence, as well it may be; for as can not be 
urged with too much force or frequency, Christianity is nothing 
more or less than the imitation of Him respecting. whom it has 
been said that “God is love,” and Christianity is symbolised—to 
come back to the point from which we started, in a visible form, 





* Romans, xiii,, 10, 
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by the revolution of a system of planets round a central sun, and 
the resulting harmony, the music of the spheres 

The lessons of the gospels, and especially of the Sermon on 
the Mount, on the subject of the love sought to be inculcated 
between members of the human family, are marvellous in their 
practical character; as evinced in the strength and power they 
derive from their frank recognition of the difficult conditions 
under which mankind labours in the weary pilgrimage through 
this world. 

Why the conditions of life should be so difficult and painful 
as they are, is inexplicable, and the countless solutions of the 
enigma that have been offered for human acceptance, serve 
merely to throw our ignorance on the subject into stronger relief, 
and to develop it from a suspected twilight, into a darkness that 
may be felt; but the fact that they are difficult admits of no 
two opinions. 

Among the component elements, so to speak of the general 
difficulty of the conditions of life, there is none more inexplicable 
than the power of the obstacles that have to be overcome before 
that can be done, which reason assures us is not only right, but 
also simple, natural, and in the highest degree in accordance with 
the dictates of ordinary common sense. 

If, for example, there be one proposition which with more con- 
vincing power than another forces itself upon the conviction of 
all who strive to penetrate the great underlying secret of the origin 
of species, it is that we are all of us brothers and sisters, as being, 
not by any poetic fancy, but by the inexorable logic of hard 
physiological fact, the children of one universal Father. What, 
then, more reasonable, more natural, or more in accordance with 
ordinary common sense than that we should all love one 
another? Asa matter of fact, however, experience proves that 
reason is only a titular sovercign as regards her power of enforc- 
ing obedience to her authority in this respect. So far from our 
all loving one another, our natural disposition is to do exactly the 
reverse, 

However it may be accounted for, there can be no doubt of 
the fact that the instinctive attitude of man towards his fellow- 
man is one of antagonism, distrust, and hatred. There are, of 
course, exceptions, and this natural, or, if reason is to be the 
guide, w#natural disposition is, no doubt, modified in the case of 
those who are more immediately thrown with us—our families, 
our comrades in our occupations, and our social fellows. Not 
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indeed, that hatred has no existence within these limits. There 
is abundance of it among those most closely knit together in 
social and even in family ties; but within these limits some 
attempt is made to curb the natural propensities of an imperfect 
humanity. The polite language of society is the expression of 
feelings which Christianity teaches ought to exist, but not of any 
which, as a matter of fact, actually do exist ; and the sharp dis- 
crepancy between what we really feel about our neighbours, and 
what we feign and affect to feel respecting them, has inspired 
many amiable people with a mistaken disgust for society on 
account of its insincerity. 

But it is rather by our mental attitude towards those outside of 
our own circles than within them that the natural propensity 
alluded to here is best illustrated. The clement of selfishness 
has a protecting power in the case of the latter, as they are, in a 
certain sense, a part of ourselves, 

In the case of the former, however, over whom no exgis is 
thrown by our own selfishness, our natural propensity has full 
play, and it is not too much to say that the instinctive feeling of 
most men towards strangers, and towards the members of classes 
other than their own, is one of dislike capable of easy develop- 
ment into hatred and detestation. 

But the crowning anomaly of the antagonism between what 
reason assures us ought to be, and what experience proves 
actually is, is not reached until that peculiar form of virulence, 
known as the odium theologicum, comes under consideration. 

“ Hating one another for the love of God ”—to quote again 
from the literature of flippancy, that literature which contains so 
many and such profound truths—is the hard fact which has been 
distilled by the methods of sacerdotal theology from the teaching 
of the Gospel: “ A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another.” 

“ By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples—if ye 
have love one to another.” 

The Gospels, accordingly, when they are most impressive in 
their teaching that men should love one another, frankly recog- 
nise the difficulty of their doing so, and the magnificent passages 
of the sermon on the Mount, which treat of this subject, are not 
—as under orthodox teaching they are, unfortunately often 
regarded—the capricious orders of an arbitrary Deity, to be 
obeyed merely because they are His orders, but, rather, eloquent 
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appeals to mankind not to allow the instinctive insanity of 
emotional and physical impulse to over-ride the clear and Divine 
light of reason. 

No pains are spared to secure this result. All the spiritual 
weapons known to religion—prayer and stern self-examination— 
are to be had recourse to in the contest with innate selfishness 
and hardness of heart ; to overcome the obstacles, internal and 
external, which perpetually oppose the growth of love and 
charity in man towards his fellows. 

The essential importance of the element of love in the Christ- 
ian character is shewn in the persistency with which the unity 
and harmony of nature is illustrated in parable, and love itself 
is dwelt on as an attribute of God. 

It follows from all these considerations, that if there be such a 
thing as Christian duty at all, it can be nothing less than a 
Christian duty for all men to strive by every means in their 
power to bring about unity, harmony and concord in the 
different social organisations of Christendom ; among which at 
present the chief note of discord is struck by those ecclesiastical 
societies that as they claim to monopolise the Christian title, 
might reasonably be expected to set an example in the opposite 
direction from what they actually do. 

There is no burning question of the day that presses more 
urgently for solution, and none of which the solution appears 
more hopeless, than that of the promotion of unity among the 
different denominations of ecclesiastical Christianity, for none of 
those whose voices are heard in the attempt to solve it, will 
listen for a moment to suggestions of the only means which can, 
in the nature of things, ever possibly bring about the desired 
result. 

Of prayers and protestations, of appeals to charitable emotions 
and to sentiment, and of scriptural quotations inculcating the 
worthlessness of sacrifice, of ceremonial, and in short of every- 
thing if love and charity be absent, they are profuse in their 
gencrosity. 

They will pray and they will protest, they will appeal and 
quote, and would indeed work miracles if there were any real 
potency in that charity which expresses itself in words while 
shrinking from deeds, as unfortunately for them there is not; 
but of dogma, of ceremonial, of ritual, nay even of vestment or 
of attitude, they will yield nothing, no not so much as the value 
of a single pin’s head. 
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It is the purpose of the present paper to approach the question 
of the union of Christendom from the point of view of modern 
thought ; a term which wil!l be sufficiently defined here by describ- 
ing it as that school which recognises in the discoveries, generali- 
sations and methods of modern science, a claim, superior to that 
put forward by ecclesiastical tradition, to the title of Divine 
revelation. What follows accordingly may be regarded as the 
criticisms of this school, upon the ordinary conventional ex- 
pressions of a desire for Christian unity, poured forth by ortho- 
dox churchmen in such monotonous profusion, that the world has 
become weary of them, and as a rule now pays them scant 
attention. 

These criticisms can have no beginning more to the point, than 
the remark that so long as men are divided into churchmen and 
nonconformists, into Catholics and Protestants; or at least so 
long as these terms continue to possess their present signi- 
fications, so long must unity among Christians remain a moral 
impossibility—As long as the power of religion is used as it 
is at present, to accentuate the distinction involved in those 
names by endowing with a fictitious Divine authority, the doctri- 
nal and sectarian barriers which hedge round and as it were form 
ring fences about the denominations thus described ; so long must 
all appeals to Christians to cultivate harmony among themselves, 
continue to be what they are at present, a simple waste of 
language, and petitions for unity among the churches addressed 
to the Supreme Being, simply additional arguments in support 
of their views, gratuitously furnished to the opponents of the 
theory of the objective or external efficacy of prayer. 

Such prayers, indeed, in the light of modern knowledge, ac- 
companied as they invariably are by a stern refusal on the part 
of those offering them up, to take the smallest practical step 
likely—according to the ordinarily observed sequence of cause 
and effect—to operate in the direction of the result prayed for, 
might without impropriety and with perfect accuracy, be 
described by a somewhat harsh epithet. 

The very devotees themselves who so venture to address the 
Almighty, would probably not regard the epithet “ blasphemous” 
as too severe to describe petitions offered up in these days to the 
Deity that He would be pleased to cause the sun to stand still, 
make a dumb animal speak, or restore the dead to life. 

To seek, however, for a more practical example of what is 
meant, let attention be given to petitions equally unreasonable, 
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but which as a matter of fact actually are known to be oc. — 
casionally offered up even in these days in connection with phy- 
sical phenomena. -s 

In the field of sanitary science for example it is at last almost 
recognised that disease, plague and pestilence are not, as 
mankind has so long been taught to believe by the school that 
claims to be the fountainhead from which all truth emanates, 
Divine jugdments, for moral offences or for ceremonial neglect ; 
but simply the inevitable and inexorable effect, of wilful or 
ignorant neglect of nature’s laws. 

This at last is happily almost recognised and side by side with 
its partial recognition, is that also of the futility of addressing 
prayers to the most High for the restoration of healthful con- 
ditions while the petitioners continue to neglect the most obvious 
sanitary precautions. 

It is not that there is analogy, or resemblance between the 
example just cited, of the attitude of orthodox theology towards - 
a certain class of physical phenomena, which was so very 
common within the memory of the present generation and is not 
altogether laid aside yet, and the existing ‘attitude of the same — 
school, towards the religious discord over which there is so much 
wringing of hands ; but that the two are absolutely identical. 

Even more lamentable than waste of orthodox prayers and — 
lamentations, over ecclesiastical rancour and confusion, is the in-’ 
consistency which is found to characterise these outpourings 
themselves when they are submitted to analysis. What, for 
instance, can be more idle than to complain of denominational 
theologians making their own special beliefs a groundwork for 
pride and isolation, so long as they are taught that their peculiar 
tenets have a special Divine sanction, and that they themselves, 
by reason of their holding them, occupy as it were .a kind of 






inner and exclusive circle, among those whom God delights to — : 


favour. 
If the points about which the different denominations of - 


Christendom are at variance, do really involve elements of 


Divine revelation, it is meaningless to call upon them in the 
name of religion to surrender them. a 
In such a case, which, indeed, is the normal one in questions __ 
of this kind, that religious zeal which is appealed to-in favour of 
harmony, is precisely what renders harmony impossible. 
There is one means, and only one by which unity in the 
Church may be brought about, and that is by using, with re- 
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ference to the doctrinal barriers which now divide sect from sect, 
the power of religion in the direction diametrically opposed to 
that in which it is at present employed. 

Since the great division of the East from the West marked a 
decisive point in the history of the church, that faithful and 
united service which as realising the angelic life on earth and 
the highest Christian ideal is the most sublime of human dreams, 
has become more and more hopeless of fulfilment ; and mankind, 
under orthodox guidance, instead of approaching it, is visibly 
drifting further and further away from it. 

Millions of those, whom it is conventional to call “ heathens,” 
dwellers in remote parts of the earth, whose ideas of morality 
and virtue, and power of grasping the abstract conceptions known 
as Christian principles, are as embryonic as their views of the 
objective personality of Deity, have their hopeless condition 
intensified, by the divisions that estrange sect from sect within 
the limits of what it is believed to be “ Christian Faith.” 

What is true in this respect of the heathen is equally so of 
thousands in our own country. Scepticism, atheism and infidelity 
are spreading and will continue to spread, not, as amiable ortho- 
dox theologians occasionally allege, because men are worse to- 
day than they have been at other periods of human history ; but 
because the Church, to whom has been granted the monopoly 
so to speak of cultivating the religious idea in the civilisation of 
the west, is faithless to her trust; and preferring her own sec- 
tarian idols to the truth, turns a deaf ear to the countless voices 
which, caught and imprisoned as it were in the records of science 
and of history, combine to form the most unmistakeably Divine 
and the most articulate language, which God has ever condes- 
cended to address to mankind. 

It can not be insisted’on with too much force, that the central 
principle of Christianity is Love; and that Christianity itself 
rules, and is intended to rule, exclusively ‘as Love rules, that . 
to say as an attractive force, and by attraction. 

Discord, contention and all the machinery of coercion, with 
which sectarianism endeavors to enforce its views, are repelling 
forces, and as such have no place whatever in true Christianity. 

So completely are these out of place in any system calling 
itself Christian, that it has come to be recognised by modern 
thought, that the possession by a positive dogma of the discord- 
generating attribute, (if the clumsy expression may be excused) 
TO a ee | 
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from subjectively and symbolically—it be true or false. 
The attractive power of humility and love is formidable, as 


is the repelling power of pride and uncharitableness ; fruits which 
the adoption and the retention of shibboleths, in connection with 


religious belief, and the employment of the weapons of this world 
directly or indirectly to enforce submission to them, are bound 
to produce with the certainty of a natural law. 

As Christianity is a religion of love, it is endeavoring to em- 
body in practice a mere contradiction in terms, to present to the 
so called “heathen ” in foreign lands, or to the masses in our own 
country, a chaotic collection of discordant and mutually destruc- 
tive dogmas under that sublime title. 

There is in these remarks no intention of implying that the 
desire for unity among the different bodies of Christians is ab- 
solutely fruitless. God, who has all eternity to work in, some- 
times seems to human vision to work slowly; but as the existence 


of a desire for unity in the abstract, and the embodiment of . 









whether—regarded objectively and externally, as distinguished 


that desire in a variety of unpractical and hopeless forms, must — 


in the nature of things precede any rational action likely to 


bear real fruit in the direction aimed at} the expressions so 


often heard now of a longing for Christian harmony, may be 
regarded as a speck of light in the Eastern horizon, forerunner 
of the dawn of a happier state of things. 

It should be sufficient for us that there zs movement, especially 
as the whole history of progress tends to show that God does 
eventually lead mankind to the true solution of perplexing pro- 
blems ; though as a rule not until He has allowed all the com- 
plicated false solutions which the infinite ingenuity of human 
folly can suggest, to have been tried and exhausted. It is then 
usually discovered that the true solution is also the simplest, and 
one which, when found, appears so self-evident that it becomes 
a marvel how it ever could have been missed. 


. 
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There is reason to believe that the solution of the problem of 


restoring peace to the Church, when it is discovered, or rather 
when it is universally accepted, will be found to be no exception 
to this rule. 


Contemporary expressions of a desire for Christian unity are ‘ 
accordingly to be regarded as hopeful, not for their own sakes, 


but for what they promise in the future, 
Looked at in themselves, and in the forms they have hitherto 


assumed, they are suggestive of despair rather than of hope; but, 
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as has been observed, that is because the individual mind is 
slow to realise the measureless time that lies before the human 
race, and is prone to estimate it from a point of view suggested 
by the infinitesimal portion allotted to a single life. 

To treat exhaustively the numerous futile forms in which 
contemporary aspirations after Christian unity express them- 
selves, would occupy the lifetime of-an industrious historian. 
All that can be done within the limits of an article like the pre- 
sent, is to select a few of the more typical ones as themes for a 
few remarks from the point of view of modern thought. 

It is not uncommon to hear discord in the church spoken of 
as a punishment for the sins of the past. 

This view is identical with that cited already, which regards 
plague and pestilence as punishments for moral transgressions. 

Ecclesiastical discord and physical pestilence are both of them 
“ punishments ” unquestionably ; but punishments only in a sense 
somewhat metaphorical, as being effects distinctly traceable to 
certain thoroughly ascertainable and perfectly removable causes, 
and in the former case, as surely as in the latter, will the 
“ punishment” continue so long as the “ offence” is supposed to 
be aught else than the maintenance of a status guo between which 
and the “ punishment ” there exists in the nature of things a well 
established connection of cause and effect. 





(To be continued.) 
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TO MY DOG TURK. 


By MATTHIAS BARR. 


What! at your tricks again, my frien’! 
Od! sic a dog was never seen ; 
Ye needna crouch an’ blink your een, 

An’ hing your noddle, 
It’s after naething guid ye’ve been 

I'll wad a boddle. 


As soon as day begins to peep 
Out owre the hills, ye wauk frae sleep ; 
Wha likes can lie in slummer deep, 
Ye dinna fash, 
But out o’ bed /’m forced to creep, 
Or bide your snash. 


A moment just ye'll mak’ a stan’, 

An’ then ye'll loup an’ frisk an’ fawn, 

An’ shak’ your tail, an’ lick my han’— 
As ye wad say: 

“ Now, Maister Rhymer, whaur we gaun 
This bonnie day ?” 


Then up the hill ye'll tak’ the gate, 

My certies! at a bonnie rate ; 

Like wisp o’ straw afore a spate, 
Awa ye whup. 

Syne at the tap ye'll turn an’ wait 
Till I crawl up. 











To my Dog Turk. 


An’ mony a merry hour I pass 
Wi’ you streckt out upo’ the grass ; 
Ye dinna lie a lifeless mass, 
Or sulk wi’ friens’ ; 
Ye’re fu’ o’ tricks as ony lass 
That’s in her teens, 


Ye'll fetch a stick an’ chase a ba’; 
Ye'll catch a stane or it can fa’; 
An’ gin I jouk ahint a wa’, 

Clean out o’ sight, 


Ye'll clear’t nor ever spier ava 
About the height. 


In ilka hole your nose ye'll poke, 
An’ mice an’ moudiworts ye’ll howk ; 
Wi’ toddlin’ bairnies tae ye’ll troke 

As blithe ’s a lark ; 
At them your lugs ye never cock, 

Or girn or bark. 


But should some callan you affront, 
Wow! up your tail gaes like a runt; 
An’ then ye’ll glower, an’ growl, an’ grunt— 
He maun be clever 
Wha’'d gie ye just a wee bit dunt, 
Nor limp for ever. 


Ance in your tantrums up the toun 
Ye quarrel’d wi’ a beggar loon, 
An’ in a gliff ye had him doun, 
An’ sair ye bit him; 
I had to crack ye on the croun 
Afore ye’d quit him. 


At siccan times I’m angry wi’ ye, 

Ye'll hark to nae advice I gie ye,— 

The cocks an’ hens they weel may flee ye 
When ye are bad ; 

An’ for the cats, as soon ’s they see ye, - 
They’re aff like mad. 
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To my Dog Turk. 


The guid-wife gies ye mony a clout— 
That ye deserve’t I dinna doubt— 
I mind ae morn when she was out 

Ye stole the haggis ; 
A’ day we had to gang about 
’ Wi’ hungry baggies. 


Hae ye forgot how frae your clutch 
I tore my mither’s Sunday mutch,— 
I had to lick ye wi’ a swutch, 
An’ scold ye sair ; 
I might as weel hae bann’d in Dutch, 
Ye didna care. 


Sair wark I’ve had to keep ye leevin’ ; 
Ye've thrice been doom’d to dee for thievin— 
To see the bits o’ bairnies grievin’, 
It was nae laugh. 
Ye've cost me guineas sax or seven 
To get ye aff. 


Yet, Turk, to gie ye a’ your due, 
There’s mony waur I ken than you; 
To me ye've aye been hale an’ true 
An’ unco dear ; 
I’ve no had muckle else to rue 
Except my gear. 


A’ weathers ye wad hae me near ye, 
There’s naething frae my side can steer ye. 
Weel, weel—there now—ye needna fear ye, 
My faithfu’ doggie ; 
Ye'll aye a mouthfu’ hae to cheer ye 
In dish or luggie. 

















MILITARY BALLOONING. 


By HENRY COXWELL. 


THE great essayist Thomas Carlyle, in humourously touching 
this subject with his quaint word-painting, draws a characteristic 
picture of the early application of the War balloon by the 
French. 

“Hangs there not in heaven’s vault some prodigy, seen by 
Austrian eyes and Austrian spy-glasses—it is a Montgolfiére, a 
balloon, and they are making signals! 

“ Austrian cannon battery barks at this Montgolfi¢re, harmless 
as dog at the moon.” 

Not quite correct, however, judging by historical disclosures, 
is this conclusion as to the effects of well-directed missiles at a 
captive balloon. For instance, at Maubeuge, during the revo- 
lutionary War, when the balloon was one morning ascending 
majestically, a ball passed above it and fell in the French en- 
trenched camp. Immediately another bullet grazed the bottom 
of the car, in which was Coutelle. The captain showed himself, 
saluted, and cried: “Vive la Republique!” Not two years since, 
in the marshes at Dungeness, our own experimentalists, in piping 
times of peace, brought down a balloon with shrapnel, which 
made, it was stated, seventeen perforations. 

In mentioning these striking facts, the one having occurred’on 
the field of battle, at the end of the last century, the other per- 
formed by British officers, when arms of precision were tried at 
home, we should not be blind to the great danger likely to attend 
the experiences of military aeronauts, if they rush to the front 
and seek fame at the cannon’s mouth with that bold and ancient 
style of courage displayed by artillery men so injudiciously when 
measuring distances with the Dutch Boers. 
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It is not to be supposed that officers can so readily command, 
even if they assume, to possess a perfect knowledge and expert- 
ness in the use of the balloon which takes time and aptitude to 
use successfully—indced, it is almost too great a tax on their 
multifarious duties to expect of them competency in this branch 
of science, and yet the adventures of recent date point to the 
perils and difficulties attending balloon ascents in England; how 
much greater must they necessarily be when surrounded by an 
active enemy able to hit the minutest objects at long and _ short 
rance, that is, if the tactics followed are to be on the lines and 
plans which have been prominently before the public since war 
balloons have formed part of the military equipment in con- 
nection with the British army. 

As regards this indisputable risk, I have been in correspon- 
dence of late with able authorities, some advocating protection 
to the car, others to the balloon as well. Dr. Logie, the Surgeon- 
Gencral, suggested a kind of wire shicld which he called my 
attention to, but I explained that an entirely altered system is 
required for military purposes if the reputation of this country in 
modern appliances is to be maintained. : 

Balloons were not only used by the French in 1794, just before 
the battle of Fleurus, but subsequently in 1799. 

The Austrians are said to have employed reconnoitering 
balloons before Venice, in 1849, and the Russians in observing 
from Sebastopol. 

The French made use of them in the Italian campaign of 
1859, but this time the service was in charge of civilian aeronauts, 
viz. the Brothers Godard. Ascents were made at Milan, Gargon- 
zola, Castenedolo, and the Castiglione Hills. The 7zmes special 
correspondent in Italy, Carlo Bossoli, thus writes concerning the 
balloon reconnaissance of the Austrian position at Solferino :— 

“On the day before the battle of Solferino, 23rd June, 1859, 
even with the best glass nothing was seen at Solferino, which is 
ordinarily visible from the hills near Castiglione. In the after- 
noon, however, the Brothers Godard tried from these hills a 
balloon ascent on a larger scale than some days before Castene- 
dolo, and on the Austrian side. When this ascent was seen, it 
is supposed that their plans were discovered by the Messrs. 
Godard, but owing to official blunders and mismanagement, the 
ascents were not very effective as a whole.” 

In the year 1854, I urged the use of balloons in the Crimea, 
and invented a code of signals with which I frequently ascended. 
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For war purposes, balloons were sent up in America by the 
Federals, and in the year 1863 military ballooning may be said 
to have commenced in England. Lieutenant Grover, R.E., 
lectured on this subject, and Colonel F. Beaumont, who had 
some experience abroad, ascended with me from Aldershott, also 
with Lieutenant Grover from Woolwich Arsenal, under my 
guidance, many years before the latest phase of this science 
which has re-appeared under the charge of Captain Templer and 
Captain Elsdale. Although it does not appear that we have 
emulated the French by actually using these machines in war- 
fare, still there has been a great deal of schooling and persevering 
effort—albeit without the aid of any recognised professor in the 
art. On the Continent, one of the most important points for 
consideration was the merits of the gas balloon as compared 
with the fire balloon. 

The judges inclined to favour the gas inflated machine, but 
there were those who preferred the Montgolfi¢re.. The Austrian 
Engineer Committee stated that a hot air balloon of the very 
slightest power to be useful must have a diameter of 60 feet ; 
at the same time they liked it better than the gas balloon. 

A report by Lieut.-Colonel Baron Ebner, of the Imperial 
Engineer Staff, thus specifies what he considers to be the six 
necessary conditions of the war balloon service :— 

“ First—The balloon should be able to make an ascent soon 
after the order has been received. It would be of little use in 
the field if the preparations occupied half or even a whole day. | 

“ Secondly —The ascent should not be prevented by a wind of 
average force (about 1lb. on the square foot). A free ascent is 
then out of the question, since the slightest breeze would drive 
the balloon from the place where it is wanted to observe. 

“ Thirdly—An average height (622 feet) may be assumed as 
the proper altitude, which is limited in the case where the 
balloon is attached to the ground, by the weight of the retaining 
rope. ee 

“At this height a surface of ground of about 40 English miles 
can be distinctly examined with a good field glass. 

“Fourthly—The number of persons making the ascent should 
be two at least. 

“ Only in company of an experienced aeronaut is it possible for an 
officer to make a reconnaissance with the proper confidence. 

“There is always danger of a sudden gust of wind or a bullet 
from the enemy tearing asunder the rope that retains the 
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balloon, and thus changing its captive state into one of treedom, 
one at least, therefore, of the persons making the ascent should 
be fully capable of managing a balloon thus liberated. 

“A trustworthy and experienced acronaut ts, therefore, an essen- 
tial condition of the whole undertaking. 

“ }'tfthly—The balloon should be in telegraphic communica- 
tion with the ground, since it would take too much time to send 
written questions and answers up and down the retaining ropes, 

“ Hence two skilled telegraphists must be employed during the 
reconnaissance. 

“ Sixrthly—Ascents should be finally practicable at any given 
spot, and as often as required, and these conditions, Baron Ebner 
considers, would not be properly fulfilled by the employment of 
gas inflated balloons. The production of sufficient hydrogen by 
the action of sulphuric acid upon zinc or iron would be a com- 
plicated, unsafe, costly, and dilatory operation. Even the 
conveyance of hydrogen in a compressed state would be objec- 
tionable, since (if it were compresssed to one-twentieth its 
ordinary volume), the metal casks would require at least 800 
cubic feet of contents, and they must be strong enough to resist 
a pressure of twenty atmospheres. 

“In this case there would be a saving in time, but a very con- 
siderable increase in expense.” 

In the year 1868 a large fire balloon was to have gone up 
from the Crystal Palace for meteorological observation by day 
and night in connection with an Exhibition of Flying machines, 
The whole affair fell short of the sanguine expectation of the 
promoters and as I predicted on the day of the ascent the Mont- 
golfi¢re was not in a fit condition to ascend—indced it took fire 
before the inflation was completed. The proprietor, a Frenchman, 
used Petroleum oil and the affair ended in, failure. 

A few years later another huge fire balloon was tried at Wool- 
wich arsenal for military objects, and this was also unsuccessful. 
It does not follow that it would be impracticable to design a 
balloon on this principle that would meet the requirements. I 
have my own vicws, but wish in this paper to show, that the 
wrong plans and some of the most unsuitable projects have been 
embarked in; we should not infer then, that gas and fire balloons 
cannot be produced to further military science in this depart- 
ment, but rather that those hitherto tried have simply ended in 
disappointment. Ever since the first bailoon ascended, very 
nearly a hundred years ago, the Montgolfi¢re has not been con- 
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sidered at all equal to the gas balloon, though it has some specia 
advantages. Certainly hot-air balloons can be employed where 
gas cannot be procured, their inflation costs less and can be 
managed in a very short time ; up to the present moment there 
has always been an amount of danger attending them. Their 
ascending power is much less than gas-balloons, and their 
life is short, from the rapid consumption of the fuel—immediately 
the heat fails down comes the balloon. 

This Woolwich production was torn and disabled in its first ex- 
periment, and fully proved the correctness of the above remarks, 

It was reported to be 200 feet in circumference or 6375 feet 
diameter, it would, therefore, being nearly globular, contain about 
136,000 cubic feet. 

It was infiated by means of a large lamp burning Petroleum 
oil—a continuous stream of oil was pumped into the furnace, but 
no indication of its desire to rise were given, and the burning oil 
dripped about in a manner dangerous to those near it. 

As it. refused to rise let us see what are the conditions necessary 
for hot-air balloons to ascend. 

The power depends on the capacity and heat applied. We 
know that a 1000 cubic feet of air heated 180° will expand to 

1,366 cubic feet, and become so much lighter, therefore, as we 
heat the air in the balloon so will the density be less as compared 
with the outer atmosphere. 

Different substances have different heating powers, for instance , 

lib. of Coal __ will heat (about) 7olbs. of water 180”, 
lb. of Wood ,,,, SOM iS i$ 
Ilb. of Rock oil ,, ,, 4olbs. , J 

It has been ascertained by experiments that the specific heat of. 
water is 3,846 times greater than that of air in equal weights, 
therefore nearly 4 times the weight of air will be heated the same 
number of degrees—consequently. 

lb. of wood will heat 1,490 cubic feet of air 180°, and Ub. of 
rock oil (naphtha) will raise 2000 cubic feet the same. 

But a much greater proportion of fuel than this will be required 
to heat the air in a balloon, on account of the rapid cooling 
effects of the large surface of a balloon, and the imperfect 
combustion of the fuel, unavoidable from the form of furnace 
used, perfect combustion cannot take place unless every particle 
of the fuel come in contact with the Oxygen of the air—this is 
not likely to be the case, even in the best constructed furnaces 
used for such purposes. 
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ilb. of coal requires 293 cubic fect of air, and 1lb. of wood 
150 cubic feet for complete combustion. So much depends 
upon the cooling effects of the surface, the construction of the 
furnace and rapidity of combustion of the fuel, that no exact cal- 
culation can be made of the quantity of any fuel required to 
produce a given amount of heat in a balloon; it can only be 
ascertained by practical experiment. 

Coal has a greater heating effect than wood or naphtha, but 
the quantity of soot formed renders it unfit for balloons, it also 
requires a much greater supply of air for combustion. 

Wood cut into thin and small pieces appears best for rarifying 
the air. 

It was said that the heat produced by the oil furnace or lamp 
of the balloon referred to was between 50° and 60° over the 
outer air and the total weight was 156olbs. 

We will see if the heat produced was sufficient to lift that 
weight. As the capacity was about 136,000 cubic feet 60° of 
heat would expand the air in it so as to render it % lighter. 
Then 136,000 feet of air will weigh 10,460lbs.; % of this is 
1,308lbs, or about 25o0lbs. less than the weight required, clearly 
proving that it could not possibly rise at that degree of ra- 
refaction. 

Montgolfi¢re balloons are generally inflated in a more simple 
manner by burning straw and wood cut small. The difficulty of 
holding them captive for military service must ever be great if 
the wind its fresh, and a free balloon would not be of much use 
in the army, although most of the ascents at Woolwich and 
Aldershott, of recent date, appear to have been up and down 
the Thames as well as across country. We shall now see by an 
opportune reference to one or two of the exploits of a Calico 
War Balloon, what progress was made. 

During the Franco-German War, I was called upon by the 
l’russian Government to assist in raising two detachments of 
Acronautic Pioneers. For actual service they were not of con- 
spicuous utility, the postal and escape balloons of Paris having 
eclipsed all other efforts in this kind of strategy. With two of 
my own balloons, we commenced ascents at the Government Gas 
Works, of Cologne. The rival methods of inflating by coal-gas, 
and with hot-air, were fully illustrated pre-eminently in favour of 
the former by-the-by, which it was my province to conduct, 
while an American acronaut undertook toascend with a Mont- 
yolfitre. I took up a great many officers, and sometimes a pro- 











fessor from Berlin, who was sent round to take part in the ten- 
tative rope ascents; my assistant subsequently went on to 
Strasburg, but the hot-air balloon never so much as ascended at 
all, thus confirming its inapplicability for military work. The 
Commandant, of Cologne, did not appear to regard the balloons 
with particular admiration, because they could not always be 
sent up when an ascent was decided upon, perhaps, the day 
being breezy and unsuitable. These shortcomings, as I pointed 
out, should be weighed fairly against the immense advantages 
likely to accrue from a peep into the works and defences of an 
enemy, and a view overhead of all his positions and movements. 

Iam only surprised that some of our newly equipped war 
balloons were not sent out to South Africa. If the Saladin had 
been built and despatched in that direction, instead of going 
to Bath, I cannot but think that some of those disasters which 
form a blot in our history, might have been avoided. 

By the way, calico is a very unsuitable fabric for war balloons, 
and I do not wonder that the late lamented Mr, Walter Powell, 
M.P., applied to me earnestly to know if I would let him have a 
large quantity of stout silk which I had specially manufactured, 
believing that I might have been called upon to make balloons 
for the British army. In declining to dispose of this silk, I 
explained, that I intended to use it myself; but, little did I sup- 
pose, that after his making, or rather having a silk balloon con- 
structed, Mr. Powell would himself be lost to us through the 
medium of a calico war balloon. 

In the January number, ofa high class magazine, in 1881, there 
appeared an instructive contribution by one of the most inde- 
fatible of the military aeronauts, at Woolwich. The value of the 
article consists in its openly detailing a want of expericnce in an 
undertaking which of all others should not be entered upon 
without ample instruction. The writer with praiseworthy can- 
dour, makes a clean breast of “ A Day with a War’Balloon.” 

The French experimentalists, almost ninety years since, were 
compelled to produce hydrogen by passing steam through red 
hot retorts containing iron borings, because sulphur ‘was in great 
demand for the manufacture of gunpowder, and it could ill be 
spared for the production of sulphuric acid. Whether in polite 
imitation of this method, I cannot say, but a somewhat similar 
plan, improved probably, was resorted to at the Royal Arsenal, 
but most of the subsequent inflations were mainly accomplished 
with coal-gas obtained from the ordinary holders. - 
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With the portable machine constructed as a generator, the 
flow of hydrogen would not appear to have been so ample as 
required. Pephaps, too, the balloon was not tight; this gave rise 
to disappointment, and the Captain very early in his paper ob- 
serves—“ So we cannot avoid a serious loss by leakage, though 
our light balloon fabric does retain it much better than might 
have been expected.” 

In his captive ascent in the “ Talisman” balloon, he says :— 

“This is my first introduction to captive work, and the sensation 
is most decidedly not too pleasant or reassuring. The height 
above the ground is shown by the barometer to be about one 
thousand feet. 

“One or two glances are quite sufficient for one’s head, 
naturally a very indifferent one where it is a question of looking 
down from giddy heights, being not yet acclimatised to the situa- 
tion by practice in ballooning. So I cannot look at the ground 
under, or nearly under the balloon, without a shudder and a 
decidedly creeping sensation. 

“ And to look along it makes one’s brain reel—far worse, as I 
afterwards find, than looking down from thrice the height in a 
free trip where there is no guy rope.” 

On winding down the “ Talisman,” he says :— 

“ This is rather a long business, and the oscillations of the rope 
which it causes give rise to sensations which remind me very 
unpleasantly of the rolling of a vessel at sea in a ground swell. 
It is not without much thankfulness that at last /erra firma is 
reached.” 

When a free ascent was determined upon, the Captain very 
correctly admits that— 

“ The getting away or starting in a balloon is always a rather 
delicate and critical operation, and far more ballooning accidents 
have occurred, probably, in connection with it than at any other 
period, for it is by no means easy to regulate the ascension or 
lift of the balloon. The case is rendered more difficult on this 
occasion by the circumstance that there are a set of telegraph 
wires close to the balloon ground, which of course I must 
avoid. 

“We make two or three false starts, and haul her down again 
to alter the weight in ballast, but at last I am off safely, with a 
moderate ascension, at 4.15 p.m. I am quite alone, as before, 
in the Captive, for the balloon is rather too small to carry two 
persons well, in addition to a sufficient quantity of ballast. 
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Moreover, I shall learn by experience far better when thus left 
to my own resources, 

“The view of the ground below which one gets while leaning 
over the side of the car, to see that the pilot line has not fouled 
in its extension, is the first look I have really had to see what 
we are doing and where we are going. 

“These little necessary preliminary operations have taken up 
every instant of time, and have been done, if the truth must be 
told, with a considerable amount of nervous haste. 

“That steady coolness, which would clearly be a most desirable 
element in ballooning, is hardly forthcoming, for this is the first 
time that I have found myself thus alone in a balloon, with the 
whole responsibility of its management. 

“So I am nervous just at starting. By-and-by, with more 
experience, we may hope to get steadier. 

“Now there is time to look round vertically—below the balloon 
I dare not look, or only for a moment, my head not yct being 
educated to the required point.” 

In descending, ballast is thrown out, but the Captain, like 
many more experienced aeronauts, could not clear a tree. 

“ The next instant I find myself right in the middle of the 
tree, right in the centre, and in the direction inclining upwards. 
At length the car ploughs its way, foot by foot, towards and 
upwards right through the tree. 

“It is clear, from the last part of the adventure, that it is a 
mistake, where trees are concerned, to have the grapnel rope 
hanging loose. 

“The successful result of the encounter with the tree has 
inspired me with a spirit of adventure, and I want to see what 
sort of a world may be on the other side of the dark cloud 
masses above. 

“Upwards we rush accordingly, and soon enter the clouds. 
We soar higher and higher, as the hot sun expands the gas, 
Soon we have left every cloud far below us, and I find myself 
indeed in a new world. 

“This intense loveliness, which is neither moral nor spiritual, 
but essentially sensuous.” The aeronaut further adds, “I dare 
not move, it would be a desecration. Speech were profanity. 
The sound of my own voice, breaking in upon this awful silence, 
would jar upon the ear as harshly as would the loud, boisterous 
song of some profane and drunken reveller disturbing the devout 
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worshipper in the still and solemn aisle of a cathedral at mid- 
night. 

“Tt is with extreme reluctance that I force myself to make a 
slight necessary movement of one arm. The little creaking of 
the wicker car which this involves makes me shudder.” 

The aecronaut had fixed a time beyond which, at a rough 
estimate, he would approach the sea. 

A rapid descent having taken the balloon over more ground 
than was expected, he exclaims, “ Sea or no sea, I must bring 
her to while there is room, or surely I shall be smashed to 
pieces. 

“ Over goes the ponderous mass of ballast, bag and all, and 
more follow as fast I can seize them, over they go, till I have 
only one bag left. The heavy sacks of wet sand go down like 
thunder-bolts—they ought, of course, to be emptied>of their 
contents, which would then descend, as usual, in a harmless 
shower. 

“Probably there is nothing but marsh, or only a few cattle, 
below. But were there flocks and herds innumerable, and a stray 
shepherd or two into the bargain, I should be sorry to assert 
very positively that they would not one and all have to take 
their chance of a bag.” 

After throwing out rather too much sand, the aeronaut con- 
fesses that “it was bad judgment, and badly done, for it is clear 
that I have greatly overdone the thing.” 

Then, a little later on— 

“She strikes the ground with a fairly good whack, it is true, 
but nothing at all to signify.” 

In conclusion, it is admitted— 

“ Now one can afford to sit for a few moments, to recover from 
a somewhat dazed and bewildered state in which the smart 
landing, followed on such a rapid fall, had left me. 

“Thus happily ends one of my earliest balloon experiences.” 

It is with no thought of personal or acronautic disparagement 
that I mention this truly interesting maiden trip of an intrepid 
officer who either volunteered or was called upon to ascend with 
the “ Talisman” for so-called military objects. It would appear 
to ninety-nine persons out of a hundred that if an accomplished 
acrial pilot had directed and taught this brave young officer in 
the first duties of practical aerostation, there would have been 
no real necessity for his groping, as it were, his way into space, 
and acquiring knowledge in the hazardous manner so frankly 
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narrated. This remarkable commentary, combined with other 
exploits in military ballooning, are not calculated to inspire 
much confidence as to the useful and dignified results of the 
early campaigns with war-balloons. They compare unfavourably 
with those of Continental nations; and it is almost a pity that 
this particular war-balloon incident should have gone forth to 
the world, unless by its timely repetition some good may arise 
from contemplating proceedings which are open to fair criticism, 
and, consequently, to alteration and improvement for the 
future. 

Another of the aerostatic doings at Chatham is deserving of 
brief notice. This was in the form of a kite, called a “ Parakite,” 
from its peculiar concave form. It failed to lift any weight 
beyond a few bags of sand, Its surface was estimated in the 
first promising accounts to be seven hundred feet, but if I 
remember rightly its inventor \only claimed for it one hundred 
and fifty feet. However, it refused to rise from the ground when 
a weight was attached. 

Now, the power of a kite to lift a weight should have been 
easily calculated by scientific military officers. Space and the 
want of diagrams prevent us from going into it here. We may, 
however, observe that, supposing the weight of the kite, with 
man and car, to be 260 lbs., the wind must therefore have a force 
on the kite equal to 380 lbs. Now, a wind of fifteen miles per 
hour has a force of about 1 lb. per square foot. The kite must 
therefore have a surface of 380 square feet. 

As the Parakité was said to weigh 1oolbs. without any weight 
attached it.would require a force of wind about 96lbs. per square 
foot—it would, therefore, require a wind of 12 miles to lift the 
kite without any weight attached. » It is evident the kite must be 
large and the wind strong to enable it to take up any useful 
weight. Then the frequent erratic movements of a kite in a 
strong wind would be any thing but conducive to the comfort 
and safety of an observer in the car or basket. 

But it is of great importance to notify that in none of these 
recent experiments either at Woolwich or Chatham was I ever 
an eye witness or participator. The first military ascent at 
Aldershott and the Arsenal, in the year 1863, I had the honour 
of conducting with Col. J. Beaumont and Lieut. Grover. Military 
Ballooning then appeared to pass into such able and masterly 
hands that I have been on the look out ever since for at 
least a few of the modern excellencies which have from 
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time to time appeared in the newspapers, but I  confes 
to disappointment. My views and plans would have been 
so diametrically opposite, that it is evident our respective con- 
ceptions as to the application of ballooning to military science 
are as opposite as the poles. Instead of imitating a kind of free 
and easy air travelling up and down the Thames, and across 
country at all hazards, I should have shown that only captive 
ascents could be of any real use in the capacity required, and 
that they should be blended with any system of balloon signall- 
ing, so that the balloons could be made the medium not only of 
reconnoitering, but of importing to those holding the keys of 
the signals, any information required. 

“ Secondly.—I should have shown another equally valuable use 
of war balloons, one which has long occupied my thoughts, and 
about which I am in communication with some of the leading 
men of the day. I must not say more on this point just at pre- 
sent, for the faculty of imitation is abroad, and I may truly say 
of appropriation as well. I know of no subject just now in 
which merely adventurous persons are more eager to try their 
hand at than ballooning—we note them from all classes and 
professions, naval and military, civil engineers, men of high rank 
and lowly origin, ready to co-operate in attempts to fly and 
balloon—but the real, momentous issues in aérostation, which 
should be applied and brought to the front, appear to have es- 
caped their notice, or never to have entered their heads. 

When I introduced, only last October, for a few weeks during 
exceptionally bad weather, “balloon signalling” at the Crystal 
Palace, it was not at first recognised to what great uses this 
novelty might be turned. By having one large balloon and two 
satellites so as to assume a great variety of different positions, 
both at the Poles and Equator, it was at length allowed that any 
message could be telegraphed, and seen thirty miles distant, or 
more with the aid of glasses. 

It was in this style of practical application that I was trying 
to initiate a more suggestive system than the one I have freely, 
but not I hope unfairly, reviewed. The Bridport episode will 
certainly not raise us to a very lofty pinnacle in the world’s 
estimation. Intelligent foreigners have long been scanning our 
new aéronautic experts ; they certainly do not pose so majestic- 
ally as Englishmen could wish, judging by their published state- 
ments, of which I have given a sample. Since balloons formed 
part of our military equipment, it was quite expected that they 
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would have been sent where most our enemies congregate. It 
is positively too bad to restrict enterprise and courage to this 
little sea-girt isle. Wider scope might develope enlarged views, 
as it is we are under a cloud, and our warriors and wise men 
should see that we rise above it. 

But above all, for the honour of our country, and the reputa- 
tion of the British army, let us mind what we are about with 
war-balloons. 


** One science only will one genius fit ; 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit,” 
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REUBEN WILKINS, 
FARMER AND PARSON. 


CHAPTER V. 
A NOBLE HOST. AND HIS GUEST. 


TIME did not stand still with any of the characters of my 
tale, any more than it did with the world in general. The 
minute-hands of the clocks in Baeotia may seem to move as 
slowly as the hour-hands do in some other places, but when the 
Baotians come to compare notes with the inhabitants of these 
“ faster” districts, they find that their clocks have accomplished 
exactly the same number of revolutions that other clocks 
have. 

After this remark, which, I can assure the reader, has a 
profound meaning, if he will only take the trouble of finding out 
what it is, I will proceed to observe that about two years and a 
half had elapsed, during which the events related in the last few 
chapters had all occurred. 

Lord Hemswell had had many vicissitudes in his gambling 
transactions during these years, many ups and downs, many 
turns of fortune’s wheel. Of whatever nature the vicissitudes 
were, what he had recourse to under them never varied. When 
he won, he drank to show his pleasure and gratitude at good 
success. When he lost, he drank to console himself under what 
he called his unmerited misfortunes. 

This state of things might have gone on, and very likely would 
have gone on, until Gambling Jack slept with his fathers, had it 
not been for one, to him, most disastrous Derby Day. What 
with one thing and another, he lost about fifty thousand pounds. 
How it all happened, I am not going to attempt to describe. I am 
not very well acquainted with the ins and outs of such matters. 
But there is no doubt that Lord Hemswell had to pay the sum 
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just named by a certain day, or suffer the consequences of defal- 
cation. 

I do know enough about these things to know that, although 
the consequences alluded to would excite no terror at all in the 
breast of some people, by others they are looked upon as so 
appalling that death itself would be welcomed in comparison, 
To this latter class belonged “ Gambling Jack.” 

Crises and times of difficulty are the true occasions for showing 
what metal a man is made of. Now was the time for Lerd 
Hemswell to manifest the stuff of which he was made, and to 
show whether he could rise equal to this great occasion, or not. 
He invited Mr. Lusby to dine with him. He had already sold 
him, some years ago, the Abbey Grange Farm, of which Mr. 
Wilkins was the tenant. He had disposed of to him, or to 
others, so much of his estate as was under his own control. And 
though he might, with the concurrence of his eldest son, have 
cut off the entail of the remainder, to such a step he could never 
induce the Viscount to give his consent. 

There were some stormy scenes between the father and son, 
in consequence, but they had no practical result. And it was 
agreed upon between them, rather by tacit understanding than 
by open avowal, that Lady Frances was to be the price which 
they were willing to pay for the accommodation they required. 

As the patriarch Jacob served Laban first for his daughters, 
and afterwards for his goods, so, in the reverse order, Mr. Lusby 
was expected to serve Lord Hemswell, first for his goods, in the 
shape of his land, and afterwards for his fair young daughter. 

Mr. Lusby came up to the Castle todine. The party consisted 
ofno one but himself and the impecunious noblemen, All drank 
pretty freely at dinner, and two of them more than “ pretty 
freely” after dinner. But Lusby, who rightly suspected that 
there was something more on the /apis than an ordinary bachelor’s 
dinner-party, was more abstemious, or less self-indulgent than 
was usual with him. Thus he was more than a match for his 
two opponents, if I may so call them. 

When Lord Hemswell was thoroughly primed and warmed 
with the wine that he had taken, and hoped his guest was in the 
same condition, he told Lusby that he must have £50,000 by a 
certain day, and that he was willing to pay any price for it until, 
as he said, he could turn himself, and to give any security for 
the repayment. 

Lusby could not help laughing in his sleeve, He knew the 
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state of the Earl’s affairs, quite as well as the Earl himself. He 
did not, however, show his amusement openly, but asked with 
all possible gravity, what security his lordship proposed to 
give ? 

After a great deal of tall talk about a nobleman’s word and 
honour, after no end of beating about the bush, and humming 
and hawing, Lord Hemswell was forced to confess that he had 
no tangible security whatever, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, to offer any one. But, he added, giving a knowing wink 
at the same time to his son, a wink which did not pass 
unobserved by Lusby,— 

“ Surely, my dear Sir, there are things which are quite as well 
worth having as those confounded securities, as you call them.” 

I believe Mr. Lusby knew as clearly that Lord Hemswell 
meant that he was ready to accept him as a suitor for the hand 
of his daughter Frances, as if he had said so in so many words. 

His dull impassive face flushed up with exultation and triumph, 
but he said nothing at the time. Instead of talking, he applied 
himself to the bottle for the first time that evening in downright 
earnest. He seemed to have the idea that he held the cards, 
which ensured his winning the game, in his own hands. 

The night wore on, and at last all three were very drunk 
indeed. They were all so drunk that the feeling of reticence, or 
reserve was entirely gone. They were prepared to address cach 
other with the most perfect candour. They might all three have 
furnished exemplifications of the proverb, which asserts that 
“ Little children, and drunken men always speak the truth.” 

“T’m very much in love with your daughter, Lady Frances,” 
hiccoughed Mr. Lusby. 

“Con ”—hiccough—* found your im”—hiccough—* pudence, 
It's a d—d sight,”—hiccough—* more than I am,’—hiccough— 
“ with you,”—hiccough—* you ugly snob,” cried Lord Hemswell, 
quite forgetting his implied bargain, and the anticipated loan of 
the fifty thousand pounds. 

Lusby now took the aggrieved line. He half rose from his 
seat, and made an attempt to reach the bell to ring for his 
carriage. The effort was quite beyond his present power, and he 
sunk down again in his chair, almost pulling the table, of which 
he had taken hold, to steady himself, down upon him, with all 
its contents. 

“Oh! very well, my Lord,” said he, the fire of hiccoughs, with _ 
which the speech was accompanied, can be quite well imagined, 
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and need not therefore be repeated on paper. “Oh! very well, 
its nothing to me. No doubt, you'll get some one else to ac- 
commodate you with the loan of fifty thousand pounds.” 

Lord Hemswell upon this took the maundering line. It would 
have been amusing to any sober listener, if it had not been so 
profoundly sad, to hear the way in which each of the two men 
brought out the real thoughts of his heart in this drunken tour- 
nament of insincerity. 

“ Accommodation! fifty thousand pounds forsooth!” Again I 
omit the oaths as well as the hiccoughs. “ And so the idiot thinks 
poor old Gambling Jack would sell his beautiful child for fifty 
thousand pounds! Docs he? No! not for five hundred thousand 
pounds! Does the fool think the blue blood of the L’Estranges 
would be allowed to mingle with the dirty mud of iron- 
founders ?” 

There was a good deal more to the same effect—each of the 
men maundering to himself rather than addressing his com- 
panion. 

The scene was only ended, long after midnight, by Mr. Lusby’s 
valet, assisting his master to rise from his chair, when he was 
placed in his carriage, and taken home. 

The following afternoon he received a note from Lord 
L’Estrange, requesting him to come to the Castle. Nothing, of 
course, was said about the previous night’s debauch, or the com- 
ments, considerably more truthful and candid, than flattering, 
which either had made about the other. 

The interview between the Earl and his wealthy, though ple- 
beian neighbour was of a thoroughly business-like character. The 
Earl asked Mr. Lusby for a loan of fifty thousand pounds, and 
Mr. Lusby asked the Earl for the hand of his daughter, Lady 
Frances L’Estrange. The request of each applicant was granted 
by the person of whom it was asked. And though not one word 
about buying or selling, or any of the synonymous equivalents 
was uttered at the interview, the two men knew perfectly, the 
one that he had sold his daughter, the other that he had bought 
her, for the sum of fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

And what did Lady Frances herself say, when, in due course, 
Mr. Lusby went through the necessary process of asking her if 
she would be his wife? She was a high-spirited girl, and she 
told him frankly that she liked him very well, but that she cer- 
tainly did not love him enough to wish to become his wife. She 
told her father the same. 
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state of the Earl’s affairs, quite as well as the Earl himself. He 
did not, however, show his amusement openly, but asked with 
all possible gravity, what security his lordship proposed to 
give ? 

After a great deal of tall talk about a nobleman’s word and 
honour, after no end of beating about the bush, and humming 
and hawing, Lord Hemswell was forced to confess that he had 
no tangible security whatever, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, to offer any one. But, he added, giving a knowing wink 
at the same time to his son, a wink which did not pass 
unobserved by Lusby,— 

“ Surely, my dear Sir, there are things which are quite as well 
worth having as those confounded securities, as you call them.” 

I believe Mr. Lusby knew as clearly that Lord Hemswell 
meant that he was ready to accept him as a suitor for the hand 
of his daughter Frances, as if he had said so in so many words. 

His dull impassive face flushed up with exultation and triumph, 
but he said nothing at the time. Instead of talking, he applied 
himself to the bottle for the first time that evening in downright 
earnest. He seemed to have the idea that he held the cards, 
which ensured his winning the game, in his own hands. 

The night wore on, and at last all three were very drunk 
indeed. They were all so drunk that the feeling of reticence, or 
reserve was entirely gone. They were prepared to address cach 
other with the most perfect candour. They might all three have 
furnished exemplifications of the proverb, which asserts that 
“ Little children, and drunken men always speak the truth.” 

“T’m very much in love with your daughter, Lady Frances,” 
hiccoughed Mr. Lusby. 

“Con "—hiccough—* found your im”—hiccough—* pudence, 
It’s a d—d sight,”—hiccough—* more than I am,’—hiccough— 
“ with you,”—hiccough—* you ugly snob,” cried Lord Hemswell, 
quite forgetting his implied bargain, and the anticipated loan of 
the fifty thousand pounds. 

Lusby now took the aggrieved line. He half rose from his 
seat, and made an attempt to reach the bell to ring for his 
carriage. The effort was quite beyond his present power, and he 
sunk down again in his chair, almost pulling the table, of which 
he had taken hold, to steady himself, down upon him, with all 
its contents, 

“Oh ! very well, my Lord,” said he, the fire of hiccoughs, with _ 
which the speech was accompanied, can be quite well imagined, 
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and need not therefore be repeated on paper. “Oh! very well, 
its nothing to me. No doubt, you'll get some one else to ac- 
commodate you with the loan of fifty thousand pounds.” 

Lord Hemswell upon this took the maundering line. It would 
have been amusing to any sober listener, if it had not been so 
profoundly sad, to hear the way in which each of the two men 
brought out the real thoughts of his heart in this drunken tour- 
nament of insincerity. 

“ Accommodation ! fifty thousand pounds forsooth!” Again I 
omit the oaths as well as the hiccoughs. “ And so the idiot thinks 
poor old Gambling Jack would sell his beautiful child for fifty 
thousand pounds! Docs he? No! not for five hundred thousand 
pounds! Does the fool think the blue blood of the L’Estranges 
would be allowed to mingle with the dirty mud of iron- 
founders ?” 

There was a good deal more to the same effect—each of the 
men maundering to himself rather than addressing his com- 
panion. 

The scene was only ended, long after midnight, by Mr. Lusby’s 
valet, assisting his master to rise from his chair, when he was 
placed in his carriage, and taken home. 

The following afternoon he received a note from Lord 
L’Estrange, requesting him to come to the Castle. Nothing, of 
course, was said about the previous night’s debauch, or the com- 
ments, considerably more truthful and candid, than flattering, 
which either had made about the other. 

The interview between the Earl and his wealthy, though ple- 
beian neighbour was of a thoroughly business-like character. The 
Earl asked Mr. Lusby for a loan of fifty thousand pounds, and 
Mr. Lusby asked the Earl for the hand of his daughter, Lady 
Frances L’Estrange. The request of each applicant was granted 
by the person of whom it was asked. And though not one word 
about buying or selling, or any of the synonymous equivalents 
was uttered at the interview, the two men knew perfectly, the 
one that he had sold his daughter, the other that he had bought 
her, for the sum of fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

And what did Lady Frances herself say, when, in due course, 
Mr. Lusby went through the necessary process of asking her if 
she would be his wife? She was a high-spirited girl, and she 
told him frankly that she liked him very well, but that she cer- 
tainly did not love him enough to wish to become his wife. She 
told her father the same. 
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The usual process, which is considered a necessary sacrifice to 
the conventional proprietics of the class to which the young 
lady belonged, was gone through. 

She was asked, of course, if she had any other attachment. 
And, equally of course, she answered, No. 

This denial was a sin, no doubt, for deep down in the 
recesses of her heart was the half, though scarcely half-conscious- 
ness of her love for Reuben Wilkins, the ex-farmer, and humble 
gardener. The deep blush which crimsoned the sweet young 
fair face, and which said, “ yes,” gave a truer answer, if it had been 
truth, which was the object of the questioners, than the pale lips 
which framed the trembling “ no.” 

And sin, though it was, I have a fancy that perhaps it may be 
found at the last, that the blush burned to ashes the page of the 
book of remembrance, on which was faintly traced the accusing 
record of that tremulous, scarce audible “ no.” 

For let there be remembered, on the one hand, the moral and 
social atmosphere in which the girl had lived from her very 
birth, even though better and holier aspirations had, of late, 
begun to stir within her breast. And on the other, that with all 
her high spirit, and somewhat exceptional freedom from slavery 
to conventionality, she knew enough of the feelings and tradi- 
tions of the class to which she belonged, to be sure that she 
might with greater chance of ultimate success, set her heart 
upon marrying the Emperor of China, or the Grand Lama of 
Thibet, than upon wedding Reuben Wilkins. 

So it finally came to pass, that Lady Frances did what she 
knew everybody expected her to do—engaged herself to marry 
Mr. Lusby. And in due time, and that due time was not very 
long, she fulfilled her engagement, and the marriage took place 
with much pomp in Donnithorne Church. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CONJUGAL RELATIONS. 


The married life of Lady Frances and Mr. Lusby was very 
far, indeed, from being a happy one. I believe, when she gave 
him her hand, she intended to do her duty. To some extent 
she, no doubt, at first, tried to do so. And it is probable, that if 
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she had been married to a.man whom she could have respected, 
conjugal affection would have come in the course of time. 

She was very young when the exigencies of the turf caused 
her father, Lord Hemswell, to commit her to the marital charge 
of the man who had befriended him. She was little more than 
eighteen. 

I suppose it is just possible that the relations between Lady 
Frances and her lord and. master, who had undoubtedly paid a 
very high price for her, might have been barely tolerable, had it 
not been for one circumstance. Mr. Lusby either was, or pre- 
tended to be, jealous of Reuben Wilkins. But ground for such 
suspicion, there was none. The very idea of such a thing was per- 
fectly absurd. The relations which existed between the young lady 
and her gardener, were simply and exactly as I have described 
them in a previous chapter. Lady\Frances certainly admired 
Reuben very much. There was nothing either very uncommon, 
or very wonderful in this. If every husband took it into his head 
to be jealous of every groom, or gardener, whom his wife may 
have liked, or admired in her young-lady days, the per-centage 
of happy marriages would, indeed, be infinitesimal. 

Circumstances, however, were against Lady Frances. She 
was much more unsophisticated than girls of her rank usually 
are. This was the result of her country bringing-up. She could 
not help blushing at her husband’s coarse accusations, and still 
coarser insinuations. Lusby pretended to see in her blushes a 
proof of guilt. I say, pretended to see, because I do not think 
it could be anything more than a pretence. Having discovered 
something that annoyed and distressed his young wife, he worked 
unceasingly the vein of ore which he considered himself for- 
tunate to have found. 

But even so, matters might never have come to a crisis but for 
an accident which I scarcely know whether to call fortunate or 
unfortunate. I call it an accident, because it was one to out- 
ward seeming ; but, perhaps, if we knew more we should call 
such things the hinges upon which human life really turns. 
They open and shut unseen doors, doors which are hidden from 
us by tapestry-curtains of mysterious folds. They are doors 
which, if you open them, in other words, if the accident happens, 
afford an entrance to a path of life-long happiness, if you shut 
them they doom you to pursue a road of life-long misery. So it 
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Lady Frances had, of course, many of the adjuncts of her rank 
and station in society. There were some things of which her 
husband's churlishness could not deprive her. She had always a 
horse to ride, and as riding had always been her chief amuse- 
ment in her maiden days, it was a great solace to her in her 
married ones. Mr. Lusby never, or at least very seldom rode 
himself, even when he did ride he never went out with his wife, 
for it was impossible for her to keep from laughing at the 
ungainly figure he cut on horseback. I do not suppose she felt 
the deprivation of his company very keenly. There was one 
way in which he tried to annoy her, trifling, indeed, in itself, and 
scarcely worth mentioning, but that it formed one link in the 
chain of causation, which brought about some important events. 
It was a little hinge upon which the destiny of several lives was 
seen in after years to have turned. 

For some cause or another Mr. Lusby took a special pleasure 
in preventing his wife, when she rode out, from being attended 
by a groom. I do not suppose he had any special reason for 
this beyond a desire to teaze and annoy her. He fancied she 
wished it, because she had always been accustomed to it, but in 
all probability she did not care a straw about it, perhaps she even 
preferred to be unattended. In this case she could ride across 
the country, over hedge and ditch, for she was a fearless horse- 
woman, with less sense of restraint than if she had some one 
following her, or trying to follow her wherever she went. 

Whether, however, Lady Frances liked it, or disliked it, and 
it is a matter of the most trifling consequence to determine 
whether of the two was the case, Mr. Lusby usually contrived 
that his wife should ride out unattended. He was quite fertile 
and ingenious in his contrivances to bring this about, and as 
Lady Frances rode out almost every day, nine times out of ten 
she was without a groom. 

What was curious in all this was that it was the means of 
bringing about something that Mr. Lusby disliked most in- 
tensely, which, if he could have known beforehand, he would 
have done everything in his power to prevent. 

Lady Frances had never seen her gardener, Reuben Wilkins, 
since her marriage, except at church, or at a distance. Her own 
garden at the Castle, which she had taken such delight in, was 
untended and uncared for now. It had gone back to its pristine 
state of wildness, Reuben still found employment in the Castle 
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grounds, but he was set to do anything that was required, and 
had no special work assigned him. 

It so happened that one day in summer, after Mr. Lusby and 
Lady Frances had been married about a year, a good deal of 
water was wanted for some purpose or other in one part of the 
Castle grounds. Reuben was sent with a horse and water- 
cart to fetch it from the nearest part of the Glasse. This place, 
to which Reuben went for the water, is what is called in Boeotia 
a wathsted, that isa ford, where a carriage road crosses a stream. 
By the side of the Glasse at this spot is a deep pit, which is 
almost always full of water. To get at it he had to drive his 
water-cart across the “wath,” or “worth,” as the ford is called. 
The “ wath” had recently been repaired by the “ boon-master,” 
or parochial surveyor of highways. And this he had done after 
a fashion very common in Beeotia, and perhaps not altogether 
unknown in other counties. He had caused several cart-loads 
of large, unbroken lumps of chalk to. be thrown down into the 
bed of the stream, trusting to the action of the water, and the 
passage of vehicles to save the labour of breaking up the chalk- 
stones into pieces of moderate size, and so macadamizing the 
road across the Glasse. 

Reuben had made several journeys to-and-fro over these chalk 
stones with his water-cart in safety, but no doubt the shaking 
the cart had sustained had not done its constitution as a cart 
much good. As he was bringing the last load of water that he 
intended to fetch that day, one of the shafts of the cart broke in 
two in the middle of the beck, and down came the cart and the 
water-barrel with a fearful crash. 

Reuben was walking on the off side, the same side as that on 
which the shaft broke. The barrel full of water fell forward 
upon the horse, and bore it down. Its head was forced ufider 
the running stream by the united weight of the cart and the 
barrel, and after a few struggles to extricate itself the horse was 
suffocated. 

The broken end of the shaft caught Reuben about the waist, 
and threw him down on his back into the stream. The Glasse 
at this ford is almost always shallow, and there had been some 
weeks of dry weather. The consequence was, and it was fortun- 
ate for Reuben, that the beck was only about a foot deep where 
he fell. Even so, his position was a critical one, and every 
moment made it more so. To extricate himself from the super- 
ncumbent mass was impossible, All he could do was to raise 
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his head a little upon his elbow, and keep his mouth half-an-inch 
above the water, so as to prevent it from running down his 
throat, and choking him, as it had done the horse. _ 

How long he had lain supporting himself in this position he 
never knew exactly, but his strength was fast ebbing away. And 
though there was a high road at the place where he was, the 
wolds of Baotia are very lonely, and hours will sometimes 
clapse without a passing traveller. He gave several feeble cries 
for help, but no one heard him. It wanted still about half-an- 
hour to the time of leaving off work, and until then there was 
no certainty of rescue from passers by. 

Half an hour! Reuben would have been in the world of 
spirits long before that time arrived, had not a kind Providence, 
who perhaps had work for him to do in this world, sent him aid 
in the shape of his young mistress that used to be, Lady Frances 
Lusby. 

Lady Frances had been riding, unattended as usual, all the 
morning, and was returning home very leisurely to the Manor to 
dinner. The road down which she was coming winds very much 
at this part, and she was at the ford almost immediately after 
turning a corner with a projecting clump of trees, which hides 
the Glasse from your view until you are close upon it. 

She realized Reuben’s situation in a moment, and without 
stopping to deliberate what was best to be done, she flung herself 
off her horse, and ran through the shallow water to the place 
where Reuben was. He was no longer able to speak, and his 
head seemed to be gradually sinking down in the water. 

It was not easy to know what was best to be done. It would 
have required the strength of two or three persons to extricate 
Reuben from the cart shaft. Lady Frances did what was pro- 
bably the wisest thing she could have done under the circum- 
stances. She sat down in the shallow water, and supported 
Reuben’s head upon her knee. This was a novel, and not very 
dignified position, so far as looks went, for a young lady of rank 
to find herself in, but it was certainly the means of saving a 
man’s life. 

In the meanwhile, her horse finding itself at liberty, had quietly 
betaken itself home. About half a mile from the Manor, it over- 
took Mr. Lusby, who was walking, and who had just turned into 
the road from a side path. 

Seeing his wife's horse riderless, he imagined she had been 
thrown, and turned back in the direction from whence it had come. 
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He was not long in reaching the ford, and there the scene lay 
before him—the fallen water-cart, the dead horse, and Lady 
Frances sitting down in the middle of the stream. Her back was 
towards him, and he did not see what she was doing. In fact 
he did not see Reuben at all. He thought her position must be 
due to some accident which had happened to herself in connec- 
tion with the water-cart. 

He called to her, but did not go into the water. He went over 
the Glasse by a foot-bridge at the side, and then he had a front 
view of the state of things. He saw that his wife was supporting 
the head of Reuben Wilkins, who was as pale as death, and who 
appeared to be unconscious, in her lap. 

His rage and fury, as soon as he took in the situation, was 
very great. 

“Come out of that, you ” and here he used a very naughty 
word indeed, which my young lady readers can supply by 
“hussy,” if they please—“ and leave that low blackguard to him- 
self. Do you hear, I say.” 

“T hear perfectly,” said Lady Frances, “ your voice is loud 
enough. And I only hope somebody else will hear too, and 
come and help this poor man, who will soon be past help, if he 
is not so already.” 

“Then, if you hear me, why do you not obey, and come out 
of the water this instant. I tell you it will be the worse for you 
if you don’t.” 

“T shall certainly not come away from Mr. Wilkins until other 
help arrives,” she said. “And I think it would be better, if you 
either went to look for help yourself, or else came and supported 
his head whilst I go. But no,” she added “that would never do! 
You show such a spirit, I dare not trust you.” 

This was an unfortunate speech for my Lady to make. What 
she said was true enough. It was only too true. But she had 
better not have made it. Its very truth only increased Lusby’s 
rage. He stamped and swore, and cracked the dog-whip which 
he always carried in his hand when he was out walking. Still - 
he did not make any attempt to venture into the water. 

By this time two of his labourers began to make their appear- 
ance upon the scene. They had either been attracted to the 
spot by the loud tone of the Squire’s voice (for his curses were 
loud as well as deep), or else they were returning from their 
work at the usual time. , 

With their appearance the danger for Reuben was at an end, 
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No bones were broken, indeed, he had not been seriously injured 
in any way. Still Lady Frances’s coming to the ford, when she 
did, had been the means of saving his life. 

She waited to see the labourers lift the cart-shaft, and pull 
Reuben from under it, offering such trifling assistance as was in 
her power. Then, and not till then, did she come out of the 
water, and walk quietly in her wet things by her husband's side, 
until they came to the Manor. 

Not a single word was spoken by either, until they reached 
the house. Then Mr. Lusby said:— 

“Go at once into the library. I wish to speak to you there.” 

“May I not take my wet things off first?” rejoined Lady 
Frances, “they are very uncomfortable.” 

“No, you may not. If you are uncomfortable, you should have 
thought of that before. I wish you were a thousand times more 
uncomfortable. And perhaps you will be before I have done 
with you.” 

“ Very well,” said Lady Frances, her spirit rising against the 
ill-treatment, “I will go into the library, and hear what you 
want; but I warn you, unless you come at once, I shall not wait 
for you.” 

“T dare say I shall be there quite as soon as you will find 
pleasant,” said Lusby. 

After this last speech, Lady Frances went to the library, 
followed by her husband. He entered in after her, closed the 
door, and locked it, but did not take out the key. He then 
poured forth a perfect—I will not say torrent, for that is too 
mild and small a word—but avalanche of abuse. He accused 
her of having met Reuben by a pre-concerted arrangement. 
And that, if he had not luckily come upon them, and circum- 
vented their vile plots and machinations, she would have run 

away with him that very evening. 

Lady Frances opened her eyes, as well she might, at this 
ridiculous accusation. So far she kept her temper admirably, 
and only asked :— i 

“How was it possible that I could have made an arrange- 
ment to meet Mr, Wilkins, looking at the state he was in, 
which you saw, or might have seen with your own eyes? If | 
had not most fortunately ridden up when I did, he would not be 
alive now.” 

I think his wife's calling Reuben “Mr, Wilkins” enraged Lusby 
as much as anything. But it was not casy to please him in 
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respect of this matter. He would have been even more angry 
if she had called him “ Reuben,” or “ Wilkins.” In that case, he 
would have accused her of undue and shameless familiarity. 

“Db him, and you too! Why do you always call the 
beast ‘/7r. Wilkins’? I believe, you do it for no other purpose 
than to annoy and provoke me. I order you never to call him 
‘Mr. Wilkins’ again, as long as you live. If you do, it will be 
the worse for you. Do you hear me!” he shouted, seeing that 
Lady Frances remained perfectly silent, and that there was just 
the faint suspicion of a smile playing upon her face. 

Questioned thus directly, she replied :-— 

“Oh, yes, I hear you perfectly well. I am not deaf. And 
if I were, I should hear you, I dare say. You shout loud 
enough.” 

“Then if you hear me, why don’t you obey? Come, let me 
have no more of your impertinence and obstinacy. Promise 
me that you will never speak \of that vile scoundrel again as 
‘Mr. Wilkins,’ as long as you live, and you may go this time, 
and a good riddance to you.” | 

Stinging as her husband’s words were, and unmanly as was 
his conduct, Lady Frances did not betray by look or gesture 
that she felt them. She answered with perfect calmness and 
self-possession :— 

“T had not the slightest wish to talk about Mr. Wilkins to 
you. It is you yourself who have forced on this conversation 
about him. Otherwise I should not have named his name, or 
even alluded to him. But this I tell you plainly, that if I ever 
have occasion to speak of him, I shall call him ‘ Mr. Wilkins,’ as 
I always have done ever since I have had the honour and pleasure 
of being acquainted with him.” 

Whilst this conversation was going on, Lady Frances and her 
husband were standing opposite each other, one on one side, and 
the other on the other side of the library fire-place. Lusby, 
whose anger was beginning to cool a little before this last speech 
of his wife, had it once more blown up to a white heat by her 
quiet determination. He looked upon it as open defiance and 
rebellion. Tobe bearded thus by that slim, delicate-looking girl 
drove him into a frenzy. “Was she not his wife?” Ah! there 
came a prick of conscience. “ Peace, thou inward tyrant. Thy 
time has not yet come.” 

“ May I not do what I will with my own, that I have at least 
bought and paid for 2” 
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I do not mean that these thoughts actually passed through 
Lusby’s mind. There was not sufficient time for them to do so. 
For once action was quicker than thought. He had his dog- 
whip in his hand, and in his blind fury he brought it down with 
terrific force across his wife’s shoulder. 

The pain must have been very great, but in her indignation 
and rage she scarcely felt it. Nothing in his previous conduct 
towards her, bad as it had been, had led her to think that he 
would thus far transgress all bounds of conventional propriety, 
and inflict this last of insults upon her. 

The high-spirited girl shook and trembled in every limb, but 
it was not from fear. The room and the books and the pictures 
all seemed to swim round and round. There was a crimson 
haze before her eyes. As one fire is extinguished by the im- 
mediate vicinity of another which burns more brightly, so was 
Lusby’s passion quelled in a moment by the ten-fold fiercer 
anger which now blazed up in the lithe figure of the girl, whom 
he had wantonly and recklessly outraged, and before whom now 
he quailed. 

It so happened that there was a pistol lying. upon the oak 
mantel-shelf. I should say the devil had put it there, did I not 
know that Mr. Lusby kept one at hand for his favourite amuse- 
ment of shooting pigeons and domestic poultry. 

Before Lusby knew what she was doing, before she well knew 
herself—for she was scarcely responsible for her actions—she 
seized the pistol, and fired it point-blank at him. Lusby, like 
the boor that he was, had kept his hat on all the time that he 
was talking to his wife. The bullet with which the pistol was 
loaded passed right through his hat, singeing his hair, and went 
crashing through the stained glass window behind him. 

Lusby was of course uninjured. But he thought he was killed. 
He uttered a fearful shrick, and fell backwards. Lady Frances, 
too, thought he was dead. And her agony and remorse were 
great in proportion to her former anger. 

She threw herself upon her knees beside him. She even called 
him endearing names, and besought him to speak to her, She 
accused herself of being his murderess. And thus the scene 
went on for many hours, until it was late at night. When the 
servants, who had heard the report of the pistol, came to the 
library door to see what was the matter, their mistress sent them 
away, telling them they were not wanted. For she had dis- 
covered by this time that Mr. Lusby was uninjured. 
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The final result was that the external relations between this 
ill-matched couple were placed on a more satisfactory footing 
than they had ever been before. Lusby drank harder than ever, 
but he took very good care never to provoke his wife again. As 
for her, her remorse was so great for what she had done, and her 
gratitude for having escaped the commission of an awful crime 
so excessive, that I believe he might have beaten her every day 
of his life thenceforward, and she would have accepted the 
chastisement with much submission. 

My own chief interest in the events which I have narrated 
arises from my belief in the wonderful way in which an over- 
ruling Providence acts in all these matters, and especially at the 
way in which it brings good—moral good, not only out of material 
or physical, but even out of lesser moral evil. 

Without anticipating too far the sequel of my story, I may say 
that, had it not been that Lady Frances’ mind was steeped and 
saturated with remorse for a crime of which human law took no 
-account, because it was not consummated in act, it will be seen 
that she would, in all probability, have committed the same 
crime, but in a way of which human justice could not take 
cognisance, because it could not have knowledge of it, and would 
not if it could have known it. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SEEKING THE Lost. 

The reader must now be so good as to imagine that a period 
vf about four years has elapsed between the marriage of Lady 
Frances L’Estrange, and the events which I am about to relate, 
which followed one another in rapid succession. 

One evening when Reuben Wilkins came home from his work, 
he found a letter addressed to himself, awaiting his return. It 
had been brought by the post after he had gone out in the morn- 
ing. The address and the letter itself were in an unknown hand- > 
writing, though they purported to come from his sister Lucy. 
The letter was excedingly brief, consisting of only too, or three 
lines, to the following effect :— 

“TI am dying, but I cannot die until I know my father and 
mother will forgive me. Will not you, dear Reuben, come and tell 
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me they forgive me before I die? I know I am not worthy to 

ask it, but I think for the sake of the love you once had for me 

you will not refuse the last request of your wretched, sinful 
Lucy.” 

The letter was dated nearly three weeks before. It had been 
wrongly, or insufficiently directed, and had been wandering 
about the country, as such letters do, during the interval. It 
had more than a dozen post-marks upon it, with several “ try 
this place,” and “try that place,” written upon it in red ink. 

The only address in the inside was, 

Paradise Court, 
Boro’. 

Reuben took the note to his invariable resource in all emer- 
eencies and difficulties, Mr. Grouse, to ask him what he had 
better do. Mr. Grouse told him what he did not know before, 
that “the Borough” was a part of London, on the South, or 
Surrey side of the Thames. 

More than this, it so happened that Mr. Grouse had a cousin, 
who was one of the Clergy officiating in the well-known Ritual- 
istic Church of Saint Cuthbert’s, in that part of London. To 
this Priest whose name is Thorndyke, but who is better known 
as Father Andrew, Mr. Grouse gave him a letter of introduc- 
tion, and strongly advised him to go up to London without 
delay, and endeavour to find his sister. 

“Though,” he added,“ looking at the date of the letter, and 
the time which has elapsed since it was written, you cannot hope 
to find her alive.” 

Reuben set off early on the following morning, and walked to 
Saint Guthlac’s, where he took the first train after his arrival, 
which carried third-class passengers. There were no third-class 
carriages attached to express, or fast trains in those days. The 
consequence was, that he did not reach London until very late 
at night. 

He was now, for the first time in his life, in the great metro- 
polis of the British Empire, the mighty Babylon of the West. 
Indeed, he had never before been in a larger town than Saint 
Guthiac’s. He asked one of the porters at King’s Cross Station 
to direct him to Saint Cuthbert’s Clergy House, in Southwark. 
The porter told him that it would be best for him, as a stranger 
in London, to make his way to London Bridge ; and after he had 
crossed it, to enquire again for Saint Cuthbert’s. 

Reuben followed the porter’s advice, and found himself walk- 
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ing over one of the central arches of London Bridge as the 
sweet midnight chimes of Saint Saviour’s began to ring out 
clearly and sadly in the comparative stillness. 

Reuben had heard and read about London, if he had never 
been there. London Bridge was like a household word to him. 
It came forcibly upon him that no doubt his sister had crossed 
it times without number, that her feet had pressed the very stones 
upon which he was standing. He stopped, and turned aside 
into one of the recesses, and looked down into the dark river 
flowing far below. 

Late as the hour was the reflection of myriads of lights still 
danced upon the surface. Now a spot seemed lighted up by a 
transient gleam, and as soon as the momentary brightness was 
past, that spot was again in darkness. It seemed to his poetic 
mind like a kind of emblem of some brief gleam of love and 
hope, lighting up for a little space an earthly life, over which 
darkness and despair soon returned to brood. He thought of 
the lines— 

‘*Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we're driven, 

And fancy’s flash, and reason’s ray. 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 
There's nothing bright but Heaven.” 

I suppose there are few persons in England who have not 
passed over London Bridge. But to cross it by day, and in 
company, is one thing. To cross it alone, and at midnight, or in 
the small hours of the: morning, is another thing. 

I find at such times an irresistible fascination in looking down 
at the river, flowing so cold and dark beneath. And it is then, 
when flesh and spirit shrink from the idea of coming in contact 
with that cold, dark stream, and one starts back with an involun- 
tary shudder at even the thought of the possibility of such a thing 
happening to that warm, comfortable entity, which we call one- 
self, that I best can realise the condition to which the poor son, 
or daughter of mother Eve must have been reduced, before they 
could voluntarily plunge ‘into it. What must be the ills, the 
wrongs, the hopelessness, the despair! What the wringing and 
crushing of the poor bleeding heart in its agony! What the 
blank, dark outlook for the future of life in this world! What 
the awful and terrible recollections, perchance, commingling with 
sweet and loving and tender memories of the past, gone for 


ever | 
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What must have been the draught! What must have been 
the bitterness of the chalice of anguish and despair which a man, 
or a woman, with a heart which throbbed, and a brain which 
took in and contemplated the past, the present and the future, 
just as we do, must have drained to the very dregs, before they 
could not only overcome nature’s instinctive shrinking, but could 
eagerly plunge into that dark flood, and seek its bosom as their 
best and only friend ! 

It is not easy, perhaps, but I think it must be good for us all, 
to try to realise as well as we can sometimes what we know, and 
are sure members of our race, men and women of like passions 
and sensibilities with ourselves, have gone through, have en- 
dured, 

Reuben found himself at Saint Cuthbert’s Clergy House about 
an hour after midnight. He would have had some difficulty in 
gaining admission on account of the lateness of the hour, had it 
not been for a circumstance which gave him his first insight into 
the self-denying labours of what is called the .Ritualistic, or 
Catholic School of Clergy in the Church of England. The 
entrance to the Clergy House was a porch projecting from the 
rest of the building. By the side of the porch door was a small 
window, in which a light was visible. Reuben rang a bell, and 
almost immediately afterwards the door was opened by a man 
in a dark, serge dress, not unlike a gown. This person he learnt 
afterwards was a lay brother, who acted as porter. 

He handed to him the letter of introduction which Mr. Grouse 
had given him. 

Looking at it, the porter said, 

“Oh! I see you want Father Andrew.” 

“Yes! I believe so,” replied Reuben. 

The name upon the letter of introduction was a very different 
one. It was the Rev. Charles Thorndyke. This was the name 
by which Father Andrew was known in the world, and by those 
of his friends, who, like Mr. Grouse, fully recognizing his earnest- 
ness and goodness, were not quite prepared to agree in all points 
with his Ritualism, which they were disposed to regard as slightly 
tinged with extravagance. 

Reuben found the porter quite disposed to be communicative, 
and even talkative. He told him that Father Andrew had been 
called out about eleven o'clock, to visit a man in his district who 
was supposed to be dying. He had told the porter not to sit up 
for him, as it was quite uncertain when he should be back. 
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“ And that’s true enough,” said the lay brother, “for if ‘the 
Father’ finds the man really dying, he certainly will not leave 
him, until he’s closed his eyes for his last sleep.” 

“ Somehow, or other,” he went on, “I did not feel in the least 
sleepy to-night.” “I think,” he added, laughing, “ we are getting 
like the grand people in the fashionable part of town. We turn 
night into day, and day into night at Saint Cuthbert’s. However 
its an ill wind that blows no one any good, forif I had gone to 
bed, there would have been no light in the porch, and you might 
have had some trouble in finding the place, for its easy to see 
you're a stranger in London.” 

Reuben could not help contrasting this conduct of Father 
Andrew with that of one of the fox-hunting parsons of Donni- 
thorne, whom he had known. The infant child of one of his 
father’s labourers had_ been taken ill, suddenly and dangerously, 
so at least they thought. The child was convu/sed, the invariable 
ailment of the little ones of the Beeotian poor. 

The father of the babe ran off to the village in the middle of 
the night, to get the clergyman to come up, and name the infant. 
Mr. Hearkaway was a widower, and like the Squire in Locksley 
Hall, hunted in dreams. It was no easy matter to arouse him, 
When at length, by dint of persistent knocking, he was got out 
of bed, he was only half awake.. In this condition he came, and 
put his head out of the window, with his night cap on. Seeing 
the moon shining as bright as day, and hearing his own and his 
neighbours’ dogs barking furiously, he fancied, for the moment, 
that he was present at a “meet,” and gave utterance to a hearty 
“view holloa.” When his mistake was pointed out to him, and 
he learned that it was not one of the foxes, but one of the lambs 
of his Parish, which required his attention, he said coldly, 

“Ts that all? To rouse a man out of a comfortable sleep for 
such a thing as that! I don’t know who would be a Parson, if 
they’re to be liable to such things as this. Go home again my 
good man, and name your bairn yourself. You can baptize it 
just as well as I can. And, hearken,” as the man was moving 
off, “ if the child should chance to die, I’ll bury it for you all right.” 

To return to Reuben. The lay brother found he had come all 
the way from Saint Guthlac’s in the distant County of Beeotia, 
and that it was many hours since he had taken any refreshment. 
This being the case, he got him food, and soon made him com- 
fortable, 


Father Andrew returned about three o'clock in the morning, 
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As the lay brother had foretold, he did not leave the sick man, 
whom he had been called to see, until his eyes was closed in death. 

When Father Andrew had read his cousin’s letter, he gave 
Reuben a hearty welcome. Mr. Grouse had not entered into 
any particulars as to the cause of his coming to London. He 
merely spoke of him as a friend in whom he was much interested 
and on whose behalf he begged his good offices. 

“ To-morrow,” he said to Reuben, “ or rather to-day,” correct- 
ing himself, laughing, “later on in the day, I shall be entirely at 
your service, and now I think it is time that all priests and their 
flocks, too, should be in bed.” 

“ My friend here,” looking at the lay brother, “ will show you ° 
a room, where I trust you will be comfortable for what remains 
of the night.” 

When Reuben and the lay brother, whose name was Anselm, 
were again alone, the latter told him that Father Andrew would 
only, in all probability, lie down in his clothes, to snatch two 
or three hours rest, since he would be up again by six or half- 
past, to celebrate the early mass at seven. 

The various rooms at Saint Cuthbert’s had each a text of 
scripture over the door. I do not think these verses were 
chosen upon any particular principle of appropriateness. There 
was at this time only one vacant room in the house. This 
Reuben was to occupy. The illuminated text above his door was, 
“ The wicked shall be turned into hell.” 

Into this room Reuben was ushered, where, notwithstanding 
the grim text, and the novelty of the situation, and everything 
else, he was soon fast asleep, and did not awake until compara- 
tively late, when he saw for the first time the sun shining into his 
room through a London fog, and looking exactly like a red-hot 
cannon ball. 

During the ensuing day he had a long and confidential con- 
versation with Father Andrew, and told him the object of his 
coming up to London. Here, for the first time in his life he 
seemed to himself to meet with perfect sympathy, accompanied 
by a sense of undoubted and obvious power. It was a feeling 
as if Father Andrew knew always how to say exactly the right 
thing, at exactly the right time, and to do the right thing 
exactly when it required to be done, 

He told Reuben that he was quite sure Paradise Court was not 
in his district. That was all he could tell him with absolute 
certainty. He fancied he had heard the name in connection 
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with that part of London, but when or where he was not sure, 
“ However,” he added, “I will see a friend of mine in the police 
force this afternoon, he will go with us, and I have no doubt if 
Paradise is to be found in the Metropolis, he will help us to find 
it.” 

Early in the afternoon Reuben and Father Andrew sallied 
forth, accompanied by the policeman. After about.an hour’s 
search they found Paradise Court. The policeman left them at 
the entrance. 

Paradise Court is one of those places in London which ought 
to be seen to be realized. Such localities have often been 
described in works of fiction. I am not about to enter into any 
lengthy repetition of such descriptions here. No written or 
verbal account can convey an adequate idea of their horrors. 
One wonders, sometimes, why they are often called by such 
names as “ Paradise Court,” “ Violet Row,” “ Lily Gardens,” 
“Maiden Alley,” and soon. It certainly must be on the /ucus a 
non lucende principle, the same principle upon which the ancient 
Greeks called the Furies “the mild and merciful ones.” 

The entrance to Paradise Court was through an archway 
leading out of another court. This court, itself, would have 
been considered the ze plus ultra of squalor, and misery, and 
filth, had it not been for the yet lower deep of Paradise Court. 
In this last, if you stood in the centre and stretched out your 
hands to their full extent, you could touch the walls of the 
hovels—houses I would not call them—on either side. In the 
second and third stories they so nearly met, that it was perfectly 
easy to step from a window on one side of the court to a 
window on the other side. This furnished one of the chief 
attractions of an abode in Paradise Court to the thieves and 
pickpockets, and their female companions, who constituted 
the major part of its inhabitants. It may be that these facilities 
for evading the pursuit of justice, led to its being regarded as a 
sort of mystical land of promise, flowing with milk and honey 
—hence the name—Paradise Court. 

I do not suppose it had ever been paved. If it had, the pave- 
ment had been hidden long ago by an accumulation of ashes, 
garbage of all sorts, decaying and putrescent animal and vege- 
table matter. It might have furnished the author of the song of 
“the lost child” with the original /ocale of his ditty, for the 
oyster and mussel shells lay in heaps, and the dead rats and 
kittens in all stages of decomposition might be counted by 
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dozens. As for the odour arising from this multiform source, 
anyone who ever experienced it understood, probably for the 
first time in that same moment the meaning of the popular 
expression, “a stench enough to knock one down.” Up to that 
time, which denoted, ever after, to oneself at least, an zra and 
a turning point in that special department of human knowledge 
—the science of smells—they had thought the expression a 
merely metaphorical one. When what I would call the solidified 
odour of Paradise Court smote upon the olfactory nerves of 
those who passed within its precincts, they recognized, as they 
reeled backwards for a moment, as by recoil from contact with 
some tangible object, that the expression connoted something 
more than metaphor. 

Such was Paradise Court on the outer side of its habitations. 
Their intcriors, I will not say were worse, for that would be well- 
nigh impossible, but they had some special and peculiar horrors 
of their own. The floors of the lower rooms were, most of them,. 
covered with filth several inches thick. Reuben understood, after 
he had entered one or two of these holes, the meaning of the 
sentence passed by the Babylonian kings upon the persons who 
were guilty of the most heinous offences. “ Let his house be 
made a dunghill,” but he had never thought to see its reproduc- 
tion in the habitations of living men and women in the metro- 
polis of England in the nineteenth century. 

Reuben’s search for his sister in Paradise Court was all in vain. 
He could learn nothing definite. At first, Father Andrew and 
Reuben inquired for a woman bearing the name of Wilkins, but 
none of the persons of whom they inquired had ever heard of 
any one bearing that name, who had lived in the court. It then 
struck Reuben to enquire for the name of Lusby. This, for a 
time, seemed to put them upon the right track. Two or three of 
the inhabitants remembered perfectly well a person, who called 
herself Mrs. Lusby, coming to the court and taking up her abode 
in it about two months previously. All agreed that she was a 
most respectable person, very different from the ordinary de- 
nizens of the place. One woman went so far us to say she was 
quite sure she was “ a real lady.” 

They said she had brought two children with her, and had had 
a terrible illness while she was there. Fever they called the illness, 
but did not say what kind of fever. Most probably it was low, 
or typhoid fever. 

The whole period of her stay in the court was not more than 
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about six weeks. When she began to mend of the fever, she was 
seen outside the door of the place, where she harboured, once 
or twice, looking fearfully wan and ill. Whenever she was seen, 
she had one child in her arms, and another held by her skirt. 
Then she was seen no more. 

This was all the information that Reuben was able to glean. 
No one knew, or could tell whence this woman, called Mrs. Lusby 
had come, or whither she had gone. It,was nearly three weeks 
since any of the inhabitants of the court had seen her. 

As a last resource, in a kind of forlorn hope, they hunted up 
the person who collected the rents of the houses in Paradise 
Court, for the owner, who was a very wealthy man, living in 
Belgravia. The collector remembered the room, which they had 
ascertained had been inhabited by the pérson called Mrs, Lusby, 
being taken. A month’s rent had been paid in advance, when the 
room was first let. At the end of the month, it had been hired 
for another four weeks, a month’s rent being again paid in advance. 
Subsequent to this he had received no further visit. On going, 
at the end of the second month, to see about the room, he found 
it empty. 

He remembered perfectly well the person who came to him. 
She gave no name. It was not required, as she paid in advance. 
His description of her, however, in no respect corresponded with 
that which the people in the court itself had given of Mrs. 
Lusby. According to the best of his recollection, she was a 
short, fat, elderly woman, with dark hair and complexion, and 
with harsh, unpleasing features. 

It was perfectly clear that this could not have been Lucy 
Wilkins. And at this point all further clue was lost. There 
was nothing further for Reuben to do but return, baffled and 
disappointed and heart-sore, to his distant home. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MUSINGS ON THE SITE OF A ROMAN VILLA. 


It is rather wonderful, I think, the way in which things have 
a tendency to run up into what may be called crises. This is 
not the case in romance only: it is found often enough in real 
life. Educated people call this tendency “a series of strange 
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coincidences.” The common people have marked their sense 
of it by proverbs, which are found in all languages. In England 
we have the homely one, “ It never rains but it pours.” 

It was something like this converging to a centre of individual 
radii, this gathering up into a focus of various points of light, 
which was now about to happen in the fortunes of some of the 
people in whom, I hope, we have begun to take a little 
interest. 

This converging that I speak of is common enough. It wants 
no construction of a “plot” in a novel to bring it into promi- 
nence. Critics apparently think differently. I have been 
criticised very sharply for “clumsiness of plot.” I have been 
told by the critics that “the construction of the plot of my story 
was beneath contempt.” I wonder if those very excellent gentle- 
men would be surprised to hear that I never even thought of 
constructing “a plot.” I look abroad over human life as I behold 
it, in all its complicated network of hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, virtues and crimes, and I cannot perceive the slightest 
indication that it is constructed, either in its universality or its 
individuality, upon the principle of what the critics call “a 
plot.” 

Since, therefore, I lay claim to nothing higher than to depict 
certain phases of human life, as they have presented themselves 
before me in the days of my pilgrimage, nothing would be more 
ridiculously out of character than for me to endeavour to con- 
struct “plots.” If I were weak enough to make such an attempt, 
I have no doubt that I should fail most ignominously, and 
deservedly so. I gladly leave such literary efforts to those who 
are competent for the task,—those, namely, who look out upon 
human life, and who see those complex machines which we call 
men and women, all marching onward, as in some weird and 
mystic procession, playing their several parts in a complicated 
“plot.” No! it is the solemn and awful dramas of life which 
attract me, not its so-called “ plots.” 

It was approaching midnight, on the evening of a well- 
remembered day towards the end of February, 18 I had 
been taking one of those prolonged walks of which I am rathe 
fond. I had been past the great barrow of the Northmen, and 
up by the heath road to the highest ridge of the wolds in an 
easterly direction. Then, descending for a hundred or two 
hundred yards, I came to what is called “the high field.” I 
know of no spot in England which gives one so intensely the 
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feeling of-loneliness as this slope of the wolds, seaward of 
Donnithorne. It is not that it is so far removed from human 
habitation. To one who is well acquainted with the country, 
there soon comes the remembrance that half-a-mile to the left, 
ina hollow which conceals it from sight until you are close upon 
it, is a little group of three or four cottages. But although this 
is the case, you might go to “the high field” every day for a 
year, and never meet a human being. It is, indeed, a field in 
the modern sense of being enclosed by a boundary fence. But 
“the field” contains quite five hundred acres, so that when you 
are in the middle of it the fence is only just visible in the day- 
time, and cannot be seen at all by night or when it is dusk. The 
wild geese, who come over in great flocks from the north.in the 
winter-time, make “the high field” a favourite haunt. When 
they have set their sentinels upon three or four hillocks, which 
are found towards the centre, they feed in\perfect security. 

To show ‘how lonely “the high field” is, I remember once 
when I was a young boy, I saw an eagle there. It was a bright, 
lovely day in the early spring. I had been rabbitting and bird- 
nesting. When I was tired, I threw myself upon my back upon 
the short, turfy grass. I had not lain there long, before a 
majestic eagle rose from one of the hillocks I have spoken of, 
and soared up towards the zenith, in gradually diminishing 
spiral circles, until he was lost to view in the azure depths of 
the empyrean. 

Even as I knew “the high field” in my boyhood, there were 
considerable quantities of broken Roman pottery lying about. 
And I have been told by one who knew it fifty or sixty years 
before I did, that he and his companions, when hunting for 
the rabbits in which the place abounded, and when digging 
them out of their holes, very frequently came upon urns, and 
lamps, and vases, of a coarse sort of earthenware, in a state of 
perfect preservation. The urns, he said, generally contained a 
quantity of fine white ash.. I have gatherered from this that 
“the high field” must have been a Roman burying-ground when 
that people occupied Britain. 

Anyhow, some twenty years ago, the remains of a Roman 
villa were discovered, about a mile from “the high field.” The 
foundations of the various courts and rooms could be traced. 
Especially the remains of a very elaborate system of hot and 
cold baths, with the hypocausts and pipes, and other appliances 
for luxury and cleanliness, were clearly discernible. 
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Nothing, to my mind, is more interesting than to give oneself 
up, especially in the night time, to musing on the sites of the 
former abodes of the long forgotten dead. What vicissitudes 
have passed over Britain, and the world itself, since the in- 
habitants of this Roman villa by “the high field” of Donni- 
thorne, had their joyful days, and their sorrowful ones. Births, 
weddings, funerals, all were kept and celebrated here for genera- 
tion after generation, where now the hooting of the night-bird, 
and the burrowing of the rabbit, are the only signs of life. 
Here, doubtless, was an abode of all that merry, joyous, pagan 
life, which is photographed for us in the Book of Wisdom, and 
the imperishable pages of the poet, who depicted it so vividly, 
because he enjoyed it so intensely. 

I know not how it affects others, but to me it brings a feeling 
of unutterable sadness to think of all that bright, civilised, 
westhetic life, which was lived by the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
before the Incarnation, before the Eternal Son of God brought 
life and immortality to light. It seems.to me as if they grew 
up, and passed away, generation after generation, century after 
century, and were of no more account in the mighty universe 
than the successive generations of autumn leaves. They who 
said, because they knew of nothing better, “ Let us crown our- 
selves with rose-buds before they be withered ; let us enjoy the 
good things that are present; let us speedily use the creatures as 
in youth ; let us fill ourselves with costly wine and ointments, 
and let no flower of the spring pass us by; let none of us go 
without his part in our voluptuousness ; let us leave tokens of our 
joyfulness in every place, for this is our portion, and our lot is 
this.” And the same strange and marvellous Book of Wisdom, 
which the Anglican Church has been pleased to call Apocryphal, | 
gives what the heathen deemed to be the true rationale of human - 
life, and the justifying cause why they were right in speaking of 
it as they did. “ Reasoning with themselves, though not aright, 
they said, Our life is short and tedious, and in the death of a man 
there is no remedy, neither was there any one known to have 
returned from the grave. For we are born at all adventure, 
and we shall be hereafter as though we had never been. For the 
breath in our nostrils is as smoke, and a little spark in the mov- 
ing of our heart, which, being extinguished, our body shall be 
turned into ashes, and our spirit shall vanish as the soft air. And 
our name shall be forgotten in time, and no one shall have our 
works in remembrance. And our life shall pass away as the 
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trace of a cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist, that is driven 
away with the beams of the sun, and overcome with the heat 
thereof. For our time is a very shadow that passeth away. And 
after our end, there is no returning, for it is fast sealed, so that 
no man cometh again.” 

I do not see how anything could well be more interesting than 
to read these words, written by a believing philosopher, at least 
two thousand years ago, and compare them with the currents 
and tendencies of much of what is called modern thought. The 
Hellenistic Jew, who in all probability, wrote them, might have 
had before him some series of articles in the Nineteenth Century, 
or the Contemporary, in which the sequence of thought seems to 
be pretty much as follows. In the first place, one school of phi- 
losophy sets itself to overthrow all belief in Providence, in the 
personal interposition of a Creator and Preserver, and finally, in 
the idea of any personal God at all. This being accomplished, 
another school bases its theory of human life and morals upon 
this negation of a living and conscious infinite and eternal Spirit, 
and confines all certain and verifiable knowledge within the 
narrow boundaries of what is able to be tested by the five senses 
of mankind which are all that are known at present. This 
School haughtily and arrogantly allows religion no field of 
influence, or share of action, save in the aery, phantasmagorial 
region of sentiment, which is contemptuously assigned to her 
for her dwelling place. The third and last stage of Epicurean 
sensualism, founded upon, and arising out of the middle stage of 
the philosophy of negation is yet to come. But it is already 
beginning to raise its head, at present in luscious and sensual 
poetry, by-and-by, it will be a practical theory of life. 

As I mused on these things on the site of the Roman villa, I 
thought how strange it was that this philosophy should have had 
its day all those centuries ago, when this spot was tenanted by 
the men and women whose dust hack been tumbled into the 
rabbit burrows up above, and was now altogether undistinguish- 
able from the rest of the sandy earth which constituted the soil 
of the “ high field.” I thought too, that it was still stranger that 
after eighteen centuries of Christianity this self-same identical 
philosophy, which was supposed to have been exploded long 
since, should once more be raising its head, and giving a haughty 
and defiant challenge to the religion, which it had been too 
hastily supposed, had overthrown it and supplanted it for ever. 

I thought too that the former denizens of this villa who, no 
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doubt, had belonged to the ranks of the well-to-do and the 
cultured, had known no other philosophy either in life or in 
death. And the tenants of the villa, who had become shadows 
themselves in the land of shadows, all those ages since, came 
trooping back, and peopled their old abode. I could see before 
me all that joyous, pagan Roman life, which was bright and 
beautiful with all the outward polish of civilization, but which, 
to a Christian eye, presents the very acme of despair, the very 
nadir of hopelessness, just because of its containing within itself 
its own be-all, and end-all. 

And yet how pleasant it must have been while it lasted. That 
corner, methought may have been the very spot where took 
place a counterpart of the scene so prettily described by Horace, 


Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 
Gratus puelke risus ab angulo, 
Pignusque direptum lacertis, 
Aut digito malepertinacis.* 

This, perhaps, at a time when then as now, 

** The long dun wolds were ribbed with snow, 
O’er norland slopes the whirlwinds go.” 

Or just out there, in that miniature ravine, where the spring of 
limpid water, which I can see sparkling in the moonlight, and 
showering its diamond spray round about, as it babbles forth 
from a cleft in the chaik, may have been a scene in the pleasant 
summer time, such as Horace describes again, 

Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis unguet odoribus 
Grato, P’yrrha, sub antro ? 

Cui flavam religas comam, 
Simplex munditiis ? t 

Such was the practical account of human life, which Horace 
has to give us,as presenting its best and sunniest side, full of ele- 
gance, full of refinement, full of mirth. Its theoretical, or philo- 
sophical basis he also gives, to the nicest shade of exactitude, in 
marvellous accordance with the description of the revellers in the 
Book of Wisdom. 


er < vane A eens 





* Now, how pleasant is the laugh which betrays the young girl hidden in a distant 
corner, which invites you to win the forfeit of a bracelet from her arm, or a ring from 
the finger which makes but a show of resistance. 

t ‘* What beautiful boy now makes love to thee, Pyrrha, 
Besprinkled with perfumes, and roses for lair ? 

For whom, ‘neath the shadow of some pleasant grotto, 

Dost thou neatly and prettily comb thy gold hair?” 
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Pallida mors zequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. O beate Sexti, 

Vitz summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam. 
Jam te premet nos, fabulzeque Manes, 

Et domus exilis Plutonia : quo simul mearis, 
Non regna vini sortiere talis. 


Or, as the whole theory and practice, too, are described by 
an Eastern poet, with a vigour, and a graphic power, tenfold 
that of Horace:— 


** Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us passed the door of darkness through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the road, 

Which, to discover, we must trayel too, 


The revelations of devout and learned, 

Who rose before us, and as prophets burned, 
Are all but stories, which, awoke from sleep, 
They told their fellows, and to sleep returned. 


I sent my soul through the invisible 

Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 

And by and by my soul return’d to me, 

And answered to me : ‘ I myself am heaven and hell,’ 


Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 

Cast on the darkness into which ourselves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


And that inverted bowl they call the sky, 
Where under crawling cooped, we live and die ; 
Lift not your hands to # for help, for it 

As impotently rolls as you or I. 


With earth’s first clay they did the first man knead, 
And then of the last harvest sowed the seed ; 

And the first morning of creation wrote 

What the last dawn of reckoning shall read. 


Yesterday this day’s madness did prepare, 
To-morrow’s silence, triumph or despair. 

Drink ! for you know not whence you came, nor why: 
Drink ! for you know not why you go, nor where.” 


I cannot help putting it to the prophets of our new schools of 
negation, to the hierophants of materialism :—Is it to all this you 
wish to bring us back ? 

I suppose it would be difficult to find anyone more disposed 
to wish for the temporal and secular happiness of every child of 
man than Iam. Yet, can I shut my eyes to the truth of stern 
facts? Can I avoid seeing that the adverse forces and powers of 
nature, with which man must contend in the struggle for exist- 
ence, are such as to preclude any chance of great, or uniform, or 
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continuous happiness for the millions of the toilers for daily 
bread? And regarding this in the light of reason, and having 
also regard to the hopelessness of all those toilers before Chris- 
tianity dawned upon the earth, and the hopelessness which is 
their portion still in all lands where Christianity is yet unknown, 
can I deny, can anyone deny, that the religion which Christ and 
His Apostles proclaimed, has introduced a new and _ blessed 
clement, a sweetness before unkenned, and unthought of, inte 
the bitter waters of humanity? Is it nothing that every wretched 
serf in Russia, every miserable slave in Africa, or America, be- 
fore their emancipation, and amid the still remaining hardships 
of their lot, may have all through their mortal life, and in the 
hour of death, a hope and a cause of exultation which before the 
dawn of Christianity was unknown to the breast of the greatest 
monarchs, and the wisest philosophers? Is it nothing that the 
toilers and the hunters amid the icebergs of the north, and those 
who are sinking under their burdens in the noon-tide heat of the 
tropics, should be able to console themselves in all the inevitable 
miscrics of their lot with the thought that when a few brief, fleet- 
ing years are past, they will enter upon joys and _ pleasures, such 
as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive them ? 

Granted, for the sake of argument, that those things are all 
delusions, that they have no more solid substratum of fact to 
rest upon than Plato’s Atlantis, or the Elysian Fields, or the 
Isles of the Blessed, again I ask :—Does not the thought of 
them, and a thousandfold more, the firm belief in them, which 
true Christians possess, give its only sweetness to human life— 
the only sweetness and light worth the name? 

Therefore, I say again to all whom it may concern, “ Take 
heed what you are doing in undermining the belief of the masses 
in, at any rate, the rewards of Christianity for those who live 
up to the religion of the MASTER, and strive to obey His 
precepts. Take heed, lest when you have deprived the poor and 
the hopeless of their only riches and their only hope, and you 
fail, as fail you will, to give them anything to supply their place, 
you yourself sink at last beneath the execration of a world 
bereft of hope.” 

I am no advocate for the retention of what might be called 
the fungoid growths which have attached themselves to the fair 
tree of Christianity, and which, for so many centuries have been 
draining it of its vital sap. I care not to plead for the parasitical 
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excrescences, bred of the miasmatic swamps of state-craft, and 
the sinister policy of selfish and grasping churchmen, which, to 
feed their own worthless existence, to nourish their own pampered 
greed, are allowed to strangle and suffocate Gospel religion and 
Gospel truth. 

Sweep away, if you will, all State establishments of religion. 
Let lord prelates, and episcopal palaces, and bishops sitting in 
the House of Lords, golden croziers, and jewelled mitres, 
sumptuous chariots, purple, and fine linen, be as much things 
of the forgotten past, as though they had never, like baleful 
meteors, shot athwart the firmament of Christ's Catholic Church, 
and made the nations turn from her in’wrath and hatred, because 
of the lurid light which they have shed around her. 

The true Catholic Church came down from Heaven as a bride 
adorned for her husband, to be the mother of the nations. She 
came to be the City of God, the rival of the mystic Babylon. 
The pomp and pride of prelacy have turned Sion herself, the 
city of peace, into Babylon, the city of confusion. Therefore 
will the Lord sweep her as with the besom of destruction. He 
will cleanse her and purify her as it were with fire, until He has 
taken away from her all her idols and all her abominations, And 
because prelacy and official Christianity, with their pomp and 
pride, their worldliness and selfishness, have defiled that Church 
which was at first so fair, therefore the Lord saith, “ I will make 
all things new.” “The old shall pass away, so that they shall 
not be remembered, nor come into mind.” 

The words of the prophet Isaiah will be a true picture of the 
desolation which worldly and selfish Churchmen are fast bringing 
about— 

“The cormorant and the bittern shall possess it. The owl, 
also, and the raven shall dwell in it. And He shall stretch out 
upon it the line of confusion, and the stones of emptiness.” 

“ And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettlesand brambles 
in the fortresses thereof. And it shall be an habitation of 
dragons, and a covert for owls.” 

“ The wild beasts of the desert shall mect with the wild beasts 
of the island. And the satyr shall cry to his fellow. The screech 
owl also shall rest there, and shall find for herself a place of rest.” 

“ There shall the great owl make her nest, and lay and hatch 
and gather under her shadow. There shall the vulture also be 
gathered, every one with her mate.” 

“ Seek ye out of the book of the Lord, and read. No one of 
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these shall fail ; none shall want her mate. For my mouth, it 
hath commanded, and His Spirit, it hath gathered them.” 

Or, again. 

“The wild beasts of the desert shall lie there, and their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there.” 

“ And the wild beasts of the islands shall cry in their desolate 
houses, and dragons in their pleasant palaces. And her time is 
near to come, and her days shall not be prolonged.” 

What a superhuman picture of destruction and desolation. I 
think it is a true delineation of the condition to which a corrupt 
prelacy, allying itself with the State, for their mutual selfish ends 
is fast bringing the Christian Church, and to which it will ulti- 
mately, and before long reduce her, according to the spiritual 
order. I think, also, that the great Founder of the Church is 
employing the vigour of modern materialistic philosophy to 
punish her, by reducing her to this state of desolation. 

But the desolation will not be for long, for immediately after 
the “Great Tribulation,” which is coming on with rapid strides, 
and which, though it shall be great, shall be also brief, a Millen- 
nium of peace and joy shall dawn upon the weary, sin-stained 
earth. And then shall the Christian Church be the Mother, not 
of some, but of all nations. She shall put on her garments of 
glory and beauty. All tribes, and people, and tongues, and 
nations, and languages shall bask in the light of her seraphic 
countenance, and sun themselves in the rays of her resplendent 
loveliness, and at last the words shall have, in her, their perfect 
accomplishment. 

“Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with banners ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 

























A BEGGAR MAN. 


WHO is this standing in the street 

With white face bending o’er bare fect ? 
Why does he go about like that ? 
Without a coat, without a hat? 

He looks.as though a little food 

Would make him smile, and do him good. 
And why does he not go away ? 

He’s talking now: what does he say ? 


“Where shall I drag these bones of mine 
That ache because my rags are thin ? 
O for the food that even swine 
May eat, and straw that they lie in! 


How all the people pass me by 

This Sabbath eve, and see me not; 
The many bells how joyously 

They ring that care may be forgot ; 


Yet if I were to ask for bread, 
Or shelter from the bitter flaw, 
I might be as a vagrant led, 
To hear the mighty Christian law. 


Still let me not blaspheme, O Lord! 

Or speak thy name with aught but good ; 
They do abuse Thy Holy Word 
As they abuse.my want of food. 
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A Beggar Man. 






For truly thou did’st go about 
The Comforter of all poor men ; 

Thou would’st have surely found me out, 

And bad me come to Thee again. 





The Church, how peacefully it stands, 
With painted panes amongst the trees ; = 
The sinner clasps his jewelled hands, . | 
And there are cushions for his knees. 2 


I will not judge, but only crave, 

If Thou should’st give again to me 
A loaf to cat, a pound to save, 

That I the beggar man may sec. 


Let me remember what I know, \ 
And it will chain me to his side, 
So that the beggar shall not go \ 
Till we Thy blessings, Lord, divide.” ed 


GuY ROSLYN, 











GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


MESSRS. IND, COOPE, AND COMPANY, 


“ THE finest drink since nectar went out of fashion?” said Mr. 
Gladstone when bringing in his last budget. This emphatic 
statement had reference to the beer brewed by a well-known 
English firm, and we have history to confirm the belief that 
when nectar went out of fashion, beer came in. About 450 years 
before the Christian era Herodotus wrote that the Egyptians 
made their “wines” from barley, because they had no vines, 
and the civilized Greeks made two kinds of beer from the same 
grain. Pliny ‘says that all the nations of the west of Europe 
made an intoxicating drink from corn and water, and to prove 
that the love of Germans for beer is not of modern date, we have 
the testimony of Tacitus, who said that in his time it was their 
common drink. Even the mode of manufacture adopted by the 
ancient Britons and other Celtic nations has been described. 
“The grain is steeped in water, and made to germinate, by 
which its spirits are excited and set at liberty. It is then dried 
and ground, after which it is infused in a certain quantity of — 
water, which, being fermented, becomes a pleasant, warming; 
strengthening, and intoxicating liquor.” Hark how the climax 
is attained. First comes the quality that is most acceptable to 
the palates, and is earliest sought for—pleasantness. Next, it is 
warming—palate and stomach are both gratified. Then comes 
the virtue that is usually claimed for pleasant things—it 
strengthening. By these easy stages we are led up to the 

and final merit of the beverage—it is intoxicating. But 
description of Isidorus and Prosius was — in dé 
Good Templars were not, and Sir rs 
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intoxication was not thought even a failing. Public feeling has 


now happily taken a better turn, but it is still possible to drink © ae 


beer and remain sober. A beverage that has remained in 
fashion for thousands of years, and is more popular at the end 
than it was at the beginning, must have something to recom- 
mend it. Some changes have certainly been made in the mode 
of manufacture. It will be noticed that in the description just 
given John Barleycorn alone yields his juices to the brewer, but 
at the present time hops form as important an ingredient as 
barley. It would be interesting, if it were possible, to compare 
a brewery of the olden times with one of to-day—say the Rom- 
ford Brewery—but we have neither record nor illustration that 
will enable us to make comparison. We can learn something of 
the inns in the middle Ages: Chaucer has told us of the Tabard 
wherein “ we weren used atte beste,” and in which “ the cham- 
bres and the stables weren wide,” and Shakespeare, at a later 
date, has given us many pictures of the Boar’s Head in East- 
cheap, but of the breweries that supplied them—if they were 
supplied in that way—we know nothing. Yet there is reason to 
believe that a brewery existed at Romford as long ago as the 
reign of King Edward IV., and if the present establishment can 
claim to be the direct descendent, it has another claim besides 
that of size to the designation “the brewery,” by which it is 
alone known in Romford. 

A strange old town, and a growing once is this Romford. It 
is only twelve miles from London, and on a main line of rail- 
way, and yet it has not been overwhelmed by the efflux of the 
metropolis. It has a large and still important market, a relic of 
the good old days, and as every town has something which 
makes it think itself a little better than all other towns, Rom- 
ford has certain ancient liberties which are really curious, and 
must make it stand a-tiptoe with the sense of exaltation. Ac- 
cording to these liberties, which dates from the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, the magistrates of the town have, we are in- 
formed, power of life and death over the inhabitants. For- 


| tunately these dignitaries are kind and gentle men, and show no 


desire to wield Jove's thunderbolts, or attempt to supersede the 
ordinary law of the land. From the appearance of the inhabi- 
tants, nobody would suspect that such a menace was constantly — 
—— the sword of Damocles, over their lives and — 


a ae 


 aeamenes brewery is only a few hundred yards from, and 
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appears to be at least as well known in the neighbourhood as the 
parish church. Works that extend over twelve acres of ground, 
however, cannot be easily concealed. The premises themselves, 
by the additions that extend in every direction, indicate the 
enormous increase of business that has been effected. 

The actual process of brewing is not very complicated, but 
there are brewers and brewers. Satisfactory evidence as to the 
quality of the beer sent away from these works is given by the 
number Of private families who never drink any other. Indeed, 
the bulk of their trade is with families rather than public-houses. 
Of the three ingredients which go to form beer, water plays a 
more prominent part than a superficial observer might imagine. 
It is not every kind of water that will make good beer, nor will 
every kind of good water be adapted for any kind of beer. There 
are no less then eight wells within these gates. One well is sunk 
to a depth of 312 feet, 200 feet of which, were dug and the re- 
mainder bored until the deep chalk stratum had been penetrated ; 
two different kinds of water are obtained from this well by three 
scts of pumps, two. from the sandstone and one from the chalk- 
rock. A day’s supply is pumped into a tank, large enough for a 
swimming bath, and a sample is taken for analysis. The water 
is then pumped into another tank of the same size which com- 
mands the coppers and boiling back and the first is again filled. 
Thus there is always an immense quantity of water ready 
for use, 

Malt, which comes to the brewery from the maltster, is made 
by causing barley to germinate up to a certain point and then 
destroying its vitality by heat. The process of germination pro- 
duces a substance called diastase which first converts the starch 
in the barley into a mucilaginous material named dextrine, and 
next transforms this dextrine into a fermentable starch-sugar. 
The works being connected with the railway, the trucks of malt 
are brought into the premises by the locomotives of the firm, and 
the contents are shot into a hopper, from which they are raised 
by an elevator and deposited in immense tins, capable together 
of holding some twenty thousand quarters, The malt next passes 
into the mill-room where having been screened, weighed and 
measured by machinery it is passed through steel rollers and 
ground to a coarse powder. It is then transferred to large hopper 
over the mash tuns. These latter are large vats with perforated 
bottoms through which water rises to saturate the — that des- 
cends into them from the hoppers. eee 
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The operation of mashing is performed by revolving rakes — 
which travel steadily round the tun, and hasten the disintegra- _ 
tion of the properties of the grist. The process being completed, 
the contents of the vat are allowed to remain for a certain time, 
‘ and the liquid under the name of “ wort,” is then drawn off into — 
an “under back” or “ wort back.” This word “ back,” the use of 
which seems to be limited to brewers, is applied by them to 
receptacles in which the beer is stored during the processes of _ 
brewing. From the under back the wort is pumped into a 
copper, and here is added the material, hops, which popular 
taste considers most suitable for flavouring the national drink. 
There are six of these immense coppers at the works, one 
of them capable of containing over nine hundred barrels of 
thirty-six gallons. The wort is boiled in them until all the 
bitterness of the hops has been extracted. To prevent the 
latter from settling at the bottom and burning, cach copper 
is fitted with a mechanical “rouser,” which keeps the con- 
tents agitated. The varying qualities of malt and hops, the 
means taken to ensure the same strength and flavour, time after 
time, and the expedients adopted to prevent the loss of the 
volatile oil of the hops, are technical details which we need not | 
enter upon here. We may mention, however, that it is under- 
stood, that to the different qualities and different ways of treat- 
ing malt, are due the principal variations in the kinds of beer. 

Pale malt, which produces the best beer, is dried at a certain 
temperature. Brown malt at so high a temperature, that it is 
scorched, while so much heat is applied to black malt, that it is 
partially charred. As may be imagined from their taste and 
colour, it is from this last variety that stout and porter (when 
pure) receive their peculiar characteristics. | > 
From the coppers the wort passes into the “hop back,” an 
immense copper-tank, large enough to hold a supply for an army. 
Another filtering process goes on here, for the bottom is perfo- 
rated with thousands of minute slits, in order that the hops 
| boiled with the wort may be intercepted, while the fluid flows 
freely into a “ wort back” beneath. Cooling is the next opera- 
tion. To this end, the wort is pumped into the refrigerator, 
large apparatus composed of an immense number of coils 
about 13-inch pipe fixed under a zinc water-tank. Each 
contains about a mile and a quarter of tube, through which t 
wort is forced by powerful pumps ot the cote: of -ehone & 
barrels a minute. Cold water from the tank above is r 
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play upon the whole circuit of the coil by means of a hollow 
perforated arm which revolves over the tubes by centrifugal 
force. There are many of these refrigerators at the Romford 
Works, and all of the same description. The old-fashioned way 
of cooling wort was by exposing it to the air in a flat shallow 
vessel over which a horizontal fan revolved. To prevent aceti- 
fication, the cooling should be as rapid as possible, and, there- 
fore, the present system has the advantage of ensuring a satis- 
factory result, as well as of facilitating the whole process. 

Lastly comes the fermentation. The wort having been re- 
duced to a temperature of from 55° to 63° according to circum- 
stances it flows into the fermenting squares. These are large 
open tanks, some as small as an American hotel bedroom, some 
of large area. Yeast is then put into the wort to incite fermen- 
tation, and in.a short time the whole bulk is in a state of agita- 
tion. A frothy ring appears at the edge of the square and moves 
towards the centre. Others follow, until the surface is covered 
with a thin creamy froth ; innumerable air bubbles rise and break. 
The froth increases until nothing is visible but a bitter yellowish- 
white mass of yeast resembling snow. Yeast is an organic growth 
which by absorbing the oxygen, converts the saccharine matter 
of the wort into alcohol, at the same time giving off carbonic 
acid gas. Asthe wort generates heat during fermentation, which 
ifnot regulated would .also soon turn it sour, cold water tubes 
pass through the squares and maintain the contents at the proper 
temperature. Before the singular chemical action has entirely 
ceased, the beer is allowed to flow into a series of casks ina large 
tun-room, where the process of fermentation is concluded. The 
casks are filled with the beer, and the yeast as it overflows through 
the open bung-holes pours slowly down the side, and is collected 
beneath in the stillions. The immense tun-room, dim and silent, 
presents a strange spectacle with its hundreds of barrels ranged 
in long and regular lines. From each cask flows a white beard 
of yeast, not as the waters come down at Lodore, but as stealthily 
as time itself. When the yeast no longer flows from the barrel 
the fermentation is complete, the brew is done, and nothing 
remains but to close the bung-hole tightly, and place ae 
in store for use in due season. ; 

There are occasional petty variations in the entanent, ta to 
perpen deminsrcigin bene we have 
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operations which do not call for notice. What may be termed ~~ 
the refuse of the brewery is not without its value. The yeast 
and the beer that flows with it during fermentation, are run into 
a tank, and then the more solid part to the “yeast press,” which 
effectually disposes of the beer, and leaves its offspring a mortar- 
like solid. Packed in bags of about 2 cwt. each, this substance | 
is sent to France for use in various manufactures. The hops 
that collect in the hop-back as the wort passes on to the re- 
frigerators, are also pressed by hydraulic power, and are sold as 
“spent hops,” for manure. Even the malt dust finds a ready 
sale for agricultural purposes. The malt which has been used 
in the mash tuns, and from which all the saccharine has been ex- 
tracted, is now technically termed grains, These are sold to 
farmers and cowkeepers for feeding purposes, and are usually in 
much request. 

There are no less than forty-two fermenting squares at the 
Romford Brewery, capable of containing from sixty to five hun- 
dred barrels each. Of this number thirty are fitted with a freez- 
ing apparatus, which is of the utmost value when the weather is _ 
warm, and the air charged with impurities. The way in which 
the freezing brine is made, is briefly as follows:—A metal gene- 
rator is charged with ammonia, and heated by steam coils. The . | 
_ spirit thus evolved passes into an “analyser,” and thence to a 

condenser. This vessel contains a number of tubes into which | 
the spirit passes, and as they are kept at alow temperature by 
being surrounded with water, the process of condensation is 
rapidly performed. The ammonia spirit is next conveyed into 
a “cooler,” also containing coils of tuhes, but this time the : 
ammonia spirit is outside the coils, and brine within. The former 
expands and absorbs heat to such an extent as to reduce, if re- 
quired, the temperature of the brine to ten or even twenty 
degrees below zero. The intensely cold fluid is then pumped 
through large pipes to the fermenting squares, and as soon as it 
| becomes warm, it returns to the freezing apparatus to have its 
virtue renewed. The distillation of the ammonia is also repeated 
as often as is necessary. In the middle of summer, a coating of 
snow an inch thick may frequently be seen on the. pipes contain- 
ing brine. 

All'the operations at the Romford Brewery- are. necessarily 
carried out on a very large scale,to mect the demands of the 
business, the quantity of beer brewed in one day frequet 
amounting to fifteen hundred barrels, and some idea may th 
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fore be gained of the storage area required. The stores, which 
are filléd from end to end with barrels of beer, are so large that 
a railway train can run into them to be loaded. Indeed, rails 
are laid in every direction in order that trains of trucks may pass 
beneath the mash tubs or into any part of the brewery. where 
large consignments are received. Even the building in which 
the casks are washed is so spacious that a regiment of soldiers 
might be manceuvred within it, and here thousands of barrels 
are always undergoing the process of purification. As they 
arrive, they are placed over steam nozzles, and such a jet is 
introduced through the bung hole as would at once and 
for ever destroy all predilection for a vapour bath if applied 
to the human body. When the cask has been well steamed it is 
washed out with water by means of a leather hose, and dried by 
cool air. This air is obtained by a fan or “blower,” and is in- 
troduced into the cask in the same way as the steam. Both of 
these agents are conveyed by underground pipes, nothing project- 
ing above the flooring but the nozzles, which are ranged in long 
rows and at regular distances. Sometimes casks are so foul that 
even the process we have described will not purify them. And 
in that case they are exposed to the open air for from three to 
six months, a course which even then sometimes fails to produce 
the desired result. 

It may often have been wondered that in a process in which 
chemical action plays so large a part, the distinctive flavour and 
qualities of beer brewed by good firms should be so steadily 
maintained. 

This result of course depends mainly upon the skill of the 
superintendent brewers, whose work is often very exacting and 
nice. The amount of malt and hops and the duration of the 
various operations are matters of close calculation, and the quali- 
ties of the ingredients also receive attentive consideration. In 
the laboratory, the water used is analysed from day to day, and 
cven every brewing is dissected in the same way, and the results 
are recorded for future guidance. 

The plant is necessarily very extensive and elaborate. There 
are many engines at work on the premises, but the principal 
engine room is. remarkable for its wonderful cleanliness, and the 


beautiful condition of the machinery, which is as bright as if ‘it 


were there only for show, and had not to put peangnd 
from year to year. The works are also s | with | 
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tion of 1873, and can get up steam in six minutes. The brigade 
consists of about twenty of the men employed by the firm, all 
armed and equipped after the fashion of the professional brigades 
of London. The town of Romford is indebted to Messrs. Ind, 
Coope and Company, for the freedom from anxiety under which 
the inhabitants repose every night, for it has no fire engine of its 
own, and is content to put its trust in the kindliness and skill 
of the brewery brigade. There are no less than eight boilers on 
the premises, and many of them are very large. Brewing is of 
course the alpha and omega of the Romford establishment, but 
associated with it is such a colony of trades that if it were re- 
moved from civilization, operations need not be suspended for a 
day if only raw material were at hand. Long rows of buildings 
extend in various directions, each devoted to a different purpose. 
In such an establishment a cooperage would be of necessity 
large and substantial. There are besides a millwright’s shop, for 
the manufacture of new machinery and repairs, a foundry and 


pattern-room, an engineer's shop, a saw mill, saddlery, a painters». 


shop, and separate premises for whcelwrights, carpenters, gas 
fitters, plumbers, coppersmiths, and blacksmiths. There is also 
stabling for a large number of horses, but most of the animals 
belonging to the firm are stabled at their London establishment, 

In conclusion, we may say that teetotal reformers would not 
be able to manufacture a very strong argument from the appear- 
ance of the workmen at the Romford brewery, and it would not 
be because the men did not drink of their own brewing. No less 
than forty-five barrels of beer a week dre consumed by the 
servants of the firm, and not a farthing do they pay for “this 
intolerable deal of sack.” About four hundred men are constantly 
employed at the brewery, and the small allowance of five pints 
a day is made toeach. They drink it all! The depéts of the 
firm extend from London to Plymouth in the west, and Liver- 
pool in the north, and customers in the various towns are as _un- 
qualified in their approval as the unprejudiced operatives at the 
works. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON. 


I remember years ago, when “ Lewis Arundel” first came out, 
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Who?” said Charley to his astonished friend “Why Bass. 
The Bass who makes the pale ale you know.” 

And no doubt he was right, according to his point of view ; 
but as I drink neither dark nor pale ale, I cannot decide on the 
merits of the case. 

Though I could be just as.prompt as he was, in declaring 
my opinion of the new benefactor who has appeared the last 
few years, and if I were asked his name, should reply as promptly 
as he did, 

“Who is the benefactor of the human race ?” Why Judson, to 
be sure ; the Judson to whom I am indebted for Dyes and Gold 
Paint, Artist s Black, &c., with which during the last three years 
I have worked such wonders. 

I was first attracted to /udson’s Dyes by seeing some silk neck- 
ties “come out as good as new” after a dip in some pretty blue 
colour. | 

I asked. how the thing was done, and was informed by my 
sister that she had tried.Judson’s Dyes upon everything. 

“Look,” she said, “at the deep fringes over the windows and 
on the chimney-boards in the different rooms, with the tassels 
and cords of the blinds, they all get a dip in Judson’s crimson 
or green every spring, and look as fresh as ever after the bath, 
whilst the white silk ties come out new in pale pink or blue 
according to taste.” 

I instantly invested in a dozen little bottles for my own use, 
which I am free to confess were packed neatly away in a box 
and forgotten. 

I spent the winter at Torquay, and often drove to Paignton 
and picked up the large shells on the shore, which my pupil and 
I thought. would make admirable pincushions for a coming 
bazaar. Our attempts were so successful that we were further 
requested to make any amount for a Missionary packet to be 
sent to the Kaffirs. Pins being of course eminently useful 
in that country when the natives could be induced to wear 
clothes ; we made fifty, and thereby almost exhausted every 
scrap of silk we possessed. | 

Happening to mention these pin-cushions to a “sister” she 
begged for some for their “Home.” Eager fingers soon prepared 
a box full of them to be exhibited in their “ sale cabinet.” And 
I suppose they sold, for just before Christmas, Sister Agnes sent 
a petition for a further supply for their Mothers’-Mee ng Ch 
mas-tree, 
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I went to my store of scraps feeling that it was impossible 
to find enough to make half a-one, and as all our friends had 
exhausted their hoards I was in despair. Suddenly in turning 
over the contents of a box I came on “ Judson’s Dyes,” and 
filled with hope and a new idea, I begged for all the odds and 
ends of old ribbon and silks of any colour. I soon had a hand- 
some contribution as far as quantity went. I sorted the mass 
according to colour, washed all carefully, and then dyed some 
pieccs crimson, others violet and a third lot blue. 

The afternoon’s work was such a success, and I had now so 
much material that I thought I would add some dressed dolls to 
the Sister's box. I took an old grenadine dress and dyed some 
widths pink, some red and others pale blue, with calico dipped 
at the same time to match each shade, for the petticoats; and 
lace to correspond into the bargain. 

But I had been lavish with the dye, and did not wish to waste 
it, so I popped into the several basins, some bunches of feathery 
grasses I had gathered in the summer, and to my delight gained. 
some beautiful additions to our Christmas decorations, 

Shortly afterwards we learnt a new style of needlework which 
was very pretty but rather expensive because of the peculiar 
yellow thread that was used and which could only be procured 
at one house in London. 

As we were then in the north of England this was tiresome, 
and an obliging shopman at York, offered to procure us something 
much cheaper. The thread came, but proved alas! to be white 
and the pretty effect of the work was lost. 

I was in despair for a time, but soon thought of “Judson.” I 
tied each skein carefully but not tightly in half a dozen places, 
so that the dye might reach each thread and yet not get en- 
tangled ; and then stirred the lot in a preparation of canary 
colour. This did not give the shade I wanted, so I again 
immersed it in a basin of “Pale Brown” which was perfectly 
successful, and I have continued using this cheaper thread ever 

































Last Christmas I was staying with a friend who lamented the 
state of her picture-frames, and her inability to have them re- 
gilded. 

“Why not try a bottle of Judson’s Gold Paint said I, we 
cannot make the frames look worse than they are at present.” 
No sooner said than done, a bottle was bought and seven 
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picture-frames restored to pristine beauty, to say nothing of a 
screen which grew brilliant to look upon, 

My next attempt at gilding was on some pretty wickerwork 
basket for another bazaar, then at a friend’s house. I undertook 
to furbish up a number of discarded ornaments, such as vases 
and figures in biscuit and terra-cotta, with little busts, &c. 

We were all.amazed at the change wrought in these things by 
a coating of gold paint; and the banished outcasts returned in 
triumph to the drawing-room. 

In the spring I painted an American tub in oils. The wood 
was dark, so I kept every tint as light as possible, but the effect 
did not please me, and I thought my work spoilt. 

“ Never mind,” said I, “if it is so, there can be no harm in 
trying an experiment,” so I sent for a bottle of Judson’s Artist’s 
Black, and boldly painted it in as a background; the effect was 
magical. The Tacsonia stood out as large as life, and quite as 
natural ! 

Since then, I have never been without a bottle of Artist’s 
Black and another of Gold’ Paint. For ladies who are engaged 
in bazaar-work, these specialities are invaluable. 

In the summer I was asked to paint three pairs of pretty 
French bellows fora stall. I had finished them, as I thought, 
when to my dismay I found they ;were expected to have “_ 
inch of the surface covered, 

What was to be done? for even if my groups of birds tad 
flowers could be made to straggle out on two of them, there 
was an old lady of Avignon on the third, who would not be 
managed ; to say nothing of the oils not being dry in time! I 
cudgelled my poor brains as I wandered “by the sad sea waves,” 
and I suddenly resolved to try an Arabesque of the Gold Paint 
round each ; the effect was excellent, and though I had been 
satisfied with my work before, I had to acknowledge that the 
gold improved it wonderfully. 

Being of a frugal turn of mind, I generally keep a collection 
of bits of satin, shells, walnut-shells, &c., in readiness for any 
spare Gold Paint, and these work up into many pretty articles. 
The gold comes in also admirably for illuminations, but for 
menu cards I like the gold writing ink best. I have no doubt 
that the other preparations of Messrs. Judson are equally valuable 
with those I have tried ; but for the Dyn the Ge 
the Artist's Black, I fel cordially indebted to et | 
them my hearty thanks. : 
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Up to this time, my experiences had been mere clegant 
triflings, but I gradually became acquainted with more of the 
Household Specialities, when I had a home of my own to use 
them in. 

On my marriage, my husband wished to have two rooms 
specially refurnished for me, and as many of my presents came 
in the form of cheques, and I had my own ideas of modern art 
and comfort, I begged him to let me arrange them myself. I 
had an accumulation of books and pictures and lovely china, eA 
which I hoped at last to be able to enjoy ; and nothing, I felt, 
would be so delightful as preparing myself the little temple 
that was to receive my Lares and Penates—a cosy place, where 
I might paint and work and write to my heart’s content, and 
which should be the prettiest room in the house. I thought my 
hundred pounds a perfect E/ Dorado, and ordered carpets and 
suites of furniture accordingly. But I was considerably amazed, 
on returning from one afternoon’s shopping, to find I had 
expended forty-eight pounds at one house and fifteen pounds at 
another. 

This made me feel I must change my tactics, if I intended 
carrying out my pet scheme—for many articles had yet to be 
ordered. So lI sent fora carpenter, and I asked him to make 
me some chimney-boards, and then consulted him on the 
possibility of making a deal book-case on one side of the fire-place 
and a heavy what-not on the other. He thought he could 
manage it,and carried out the idea most successfully. Then 
with the Artists’ Black I painted both, and when dry, traced some 
foliage and leaves on them with the gold, to imitate Japanese 
work. 

A white basket chair I renovated in the same way ; and made 
the old cornice look resplendent with a coat of gold. Also, my 
common Swiss brackets I changed from brown to gold, to be 
more in keeping with the other decorations of my pretty sitting- 
room, which I would not call a boudoir, as I never meant to pout 
in it, and the drawing-room is in another part of the house. 

‘Knowing my partiality for Judson’s Specialities, a box of 
them was sent as a present to me. I fixed instantly on a bottle 
of Mahogany Stain, and mixing some of the powder, according 
to the directions, with hot water and vinegar, stained a window 
ledge that nothing could make look well. I was so pleased with 
the result that I cleared one of my book-shelves and stained it a 
lovely brown, as also the inner sides of the book-case. Then I 
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took a deal box which held tools, and was a useful but unsightly 
object, and stained it; and looking round the room, I thought 
my painting table would be none the worse for a brown wash. 
And now I feel quite sorry that I did not know of this capital 
stain before—when buying my new carpets ! 

I remark that every body has a new grate when rearranging a 
room—and we had a new one.of course put into our cosy room, 
which equally of course declined to be polished with black lead ; 
so from my box of treasures I took Judson’s “ Black-All” and 
painted the entire grate, with fender, and the parts of the fire- 
irons that are usually black leaded. The result exceeded my ex- 
pectations and as the knocker looked rusty I gave it a coat too! 

Hearing a lady say she had made some pretty Christmas- 
cards with ferns I thought I would try also, and selecting 
some from my collection of dried Swiss and Italian ferns and 
flowers, I placed them on some cards I used for painting menus, 
and with the aid of Judson’s gum, made some pretty ones, 
Again, seeing. the pretty little boxwood bottle of marking ink 
reminded me of some work I used to do a year or two back— 
viz. etch little pictures on calico to mix with patchwork for 
childrens’ hospital quilts—I thought I would begin one at once, 
and trying the ink found it worked very pleasantly ; when dry it 
has a soft shade of green, which turns to jet black when it is 
washed, one of its greatest advantages is that it does not require 
a hot iron like many other marking inks, neither does it make 
holes in the linen, &c., and as it is perfectly indelible I shall cer- 
tainly continue to use it. 

But the new speciality which I most delight in, is a bottle of 
Bronzonette and the more so, because on my first trial I was not 
successful, I tried it on the rusty knocker with a soft brush and 
the more I werked the worse the thing looked ; so I thought “ it 
is not to be expected that every article should be good,” and 
quietly put the bottle aside. 

However, yesterday, I took a tour round the house and seeing 
some bronze candlesticks in a very forlorn condition, I asked the 
cook to get them cleaned and then to wash them in strong soda 
water. This morning I sat down con amore to my work, I deter- 
mined as the boys say to have a “go in” for the box of speciali- 
ties. I had a trayful of broken China wherewith to try the 
Cement of Pompeii and a piece of carving off the side-board for 
the Soluble Glue; and after getting through the mending of these. 
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breakages successfully, I turned with diffidence to my bottle ofS " f 
Bronzonette. . 

The candlesticks were just in that state in Which I like 
to try an experiment, viz., “ they could not look worse.” 

I read my directions carefully, and found I must “ use a stiff 
brush, and work quickly.” I selected one of my stiffest brushes 
for oil colours, poured out a little of the fluid, and worked with a 
will. 

The little figures grew visibly so pretty, that I was tempted to ~ 
stop and admire them, but Bronzonette does not allow of trifling, 
and I finished my candlesticks, and then rushed off to the de- 
voted knocker to give it the benefit of a few finishing touches 
with the remainder. Bronzonette is a capital article; my own .- 
inattention to the directions caused it to fail the first time, but I 
mean now to use it on every possible occasion. Elizabeth was 
quite surprised on seeing the renovated candlesticks. 

“ They do look nice,” she said ; “ I never should have thought 
they was the same pair I washed this morning.” 

I think one valuable quality runs throughout these “ speciali- 
ties,” viz., they all dry quickly, whether it is Gold Paint, Artist’s 
Black, Bronzonette, Mahogany-Stain, or Black-All, before you 
can look round they are dry, and with no after stickiness. 

The Cement and Soluble Glue are really invaluable, enabling 
any lady who cares to give “a touch in time” to her household 
goods, to restore them at once for use, and to save her husband 
many a shilling. I have tried everything myself (with the ex- 
ception of the Furniture Polish, which the servants are charmed 
with, and find each “speciality” easy to use, and the result in 
each case where properly done), most satisfactory. 

There is to me a great charm in being able with one small box 
(or rather the contents of it), to be your own painter, stainer, 
dyer, gilder, and necromancer, for there is no end to the tricks 
and. devices for amusement, to be had out of a bottle of the 
“Luminous Paint.” We have had great fun this Christmas time 
pel Abel a small “Chamber of Horrors” with it, into which 

introduced our guests. The gentlemen one at a time, and 
the ladies two or three together. 

A piece of board, painted with the preparation, I place on the — 
mantelpiece at night, and it is distinctly visible from all parts of © 
the room. This board formed the lid of a box of flowers sent to 


me from Italy this season, and I please myself with thinking 
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up daylight” painted on it. Since I first became acquainted 
with the“ Dyes,” there is one great improvement in them, viz., 
that they can be had in powders. This is a real boon to people 
who travel, as I can testify, having twice had a bottle smash, 
and not only losing the contents, but having to mourn the general 
ruin of everything packed near it. 

Messrs. Judson’s specialities require no puffing advertisements ; 
but I am convinced that whoever tries them once-will -continue 
to use them and class them (as I do), amongst their household 
treasures, | 


MATE, PARAGUAYAN TEA. 


The age in which we live appears to number amongst its 
many and varied characteristics the probably not at all trivial 
or insignificant attribute of being very much an age of new bever- 
ages. Whether or not the fact that so many new temperance 
concoctions ‘are’ constantly making their appearance is to be 
regarded in the light of a hopeful sign—hopeful that is of in- 
creasing temperance tendencies—remains of course a somewhat 
different question. At present we may simply educe the con- 
clusion that apart from and making allowance for the fickle fashion 
of the hour—apparently so we have intimated a thirsty one— 
and the proportionate or excessive enterprise of those who cater 
for the public palate—that apart from these considerations the 
present increase of temperance beverages points at least in a 
desirable direction. For the beverage which in this paper we 
purpose introducing to the notice of our readers—a beverage 
which is veritably of foreign extraction—we can claim no interest 
directly affecting this country ; its foreign birth and characteristics 
alike would tend to shut it out, from an unprejudiced trial, by 
Englishmen in England—even were such otherwise likely—and 
it is chiefly as possessing qualities, in a conspicuous degree con- 
trasting with those other beverages with which John Bull is ac- 
customed to refresh his parched throat, among his’ ‘own country- 
men—that we think the subject may have some degree of interest 
for our readers. Maté or Yerba then, is a beverage of alm 
unlimited consumption in its native or rae n country : a 
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of nutritive and sustaining property. In the Pampas of South 
America where it is so extensively used, we find it existing side by 
side with a strong alcholic extract know as Cannia—in fact a kind 
of native whisky, and it is not unworthy of note that Maté is 
certainly not the least popular of the two! In this alone it is 
probable that it exerts at least so beneficial a negative influence 
upon the untaught and roving Gaucho as does the ever popular 
tea in our own country. Few concoctions are possessed of more 
quasi-primitive surroundings. 

A gourd cut from a South American plant, which after it has 
been scooped out, and hung up in order to become smoke- 
blackened, assumes the name of Maté Pot or simply Maté; a 
silver tube with finely bored venticles to allow of free egress for 
the liquid, and to retain in the gourd the herb sediment, com- 
plete the utensils, and a little of the powdered and dried leaves 
and twigs of the Yerba-shrub—a plant said to be of much the 
same species as the Holly, and cultivated very extensively in 
South America—a little boiling water, and a little sugar supply 
the materials for a brew. 

We now arrive at the Loving Cup part of the custom: and 
decidedly it is not the most free from objection. 

A ‘Loving Cup’ may be a completely warrantable and un- 
objectionable sort of institution among civilised gentlemen, but 
it is decidedly not always pleasant in the Pampas—in the least 
refined of Pampa company. It is thus by no means an uncom- 
mon occurrence for one to find oneself with no other means of 
satisfying and refreshing the rather keen camp appetite—yerba 
is almost as much ‘ Food’ as ‘ Drink’ from its satisfying quali- 
ties—without partaking of the universal beverage from the same 
tube with which your no less needy, but probably black tobacco 
smoking, garlic eating, and it is just possible not over clean next 
neighbour had satisfied and refreshed himself just previously. 

Such, however, is the effect of habit, that after the first occa- 
sion or so on which we had the pleasure of partaking of Maté 
in this class of native company, we quite lost our English 
prejudices—doubtless, indeed, the most sensible or rations’ thing 
we could have done. ; 

To wash, or even tohint at washing the silver Maté tube would 
be an almost unheard-of social enormity, and would be quite 
sure to give offence. Report, it may be added, has a tale that 
a lady (hardly introduced to this custom of the: country), did 
cnce-enciavey to rub, and possibly semi-wash her Bombilla— 
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with a natural result of dire insult to her entertainers, or her 
fellow-guests. To refuse, indeed, to partake of the beverage is 
hardly considered quite the thing, and would, probably, only be 
excused by the Senora Grundy of Gaucho land, if, indeed, in a 
life so free and unsophisticated, the stately dame could find a 
habitation, on the ground that these foreigners do not know what 
is good. The camp farmers of South America, and in a hardly 
less degree their employees are proverbially hospitable, and rich 
and poor alike, and without question are afforded food and 
lodging. Such frank hospitality-is only likely to prove irksome, 
at least in the case of native hosts, and when the first difficulty 
of diversity of language has been recognised, to such unsophisti- 
cated travellers as have not been able to bring themselves to 
appreciate, or even to smilingly partake of the national beverage. 

How favourably, however, does the custom contrast with the 
glass-of-wine entertainment which until recently was of such 
firmly-established custom in our own social life, and how 
delightful, even if we make allowance for the necessary obliga- 
tions of a sparsely populated district, is such ready and ques- 
tionless hospitality! When made with milk Maté has a 
decidedly pleasing, indeed, almost a delicate flavour—a flavour 
which, by-the-bye, is quite its own, the mixture not being in 
reality, and with any proximity of idea, comparable to any 
beverage with which we are familiar. 

It has been compared to green tea, but we should not imagine 
that there can be any very noticeable point of resemblance. 
Maté y leche, or Maté and milk undoubtedly met with our 
approval, probably the more so from the contrast it afforded 
when made in this way, to the results when otherwise com- 
pounded. Rather unfortunately, however, the remaining two 
modi operandi are considerably the more universal, Of these, 
the second consists of Maté—simple, 42. in all its original 
bitterness of flavour, and without the mitigating influences of 
sugar and milk, but simply brewed with boiling water poured 
over the leaves. So manufactured, it hardly approaches one’s 
beau ideal—if one possesses such—of a beverage. 

The native cottagers or mud-hut (rancho) inhabiters almost 
invariably, we believe, offer it in this way concocted, a custom 
which is attended with rather unpleasant results to an amiable 
experimenter upon everything novel, the good qualities being 
not so appreciable to the uneducated palate, and the novice 
being almost certain to burn his tongue in his endea ee 
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make the Bombilla draw. The remaining mode of preparation 
is an improvement upon the one we have most recently mentioned, 
although it still wants the toning down and enriching influence of 
the milk. It possesses three constituents, however : Maté, water, 
and sugar. About a couple of teaspoonfuls of the powdered 
Yerba commence the brew, and as each individual has the con- 
tents of a single gourd to himself, with a slight replenishing from 
the yerba, or leather sack, for the next recipient—a small quan- 
tity of Maté satisfies a fair number of imbibers. The following 
particulars, more minute than we have personally been able to 
afford, derived from an encyclopedia description, may be of 
interest :— 

“The yerba plant is a shrub attaining the size of the orange- 
tree; it is quite smooth, with bluntish, wedge-shaped, remotely 
serrated leaves, with umbelliferous flowers seated in the axils of 
the leaves. It is the ilex Maté of Sainte Hilaire, and grows wild 
in Paraguay and Brazil. After the branches are cut away, the 
ground is heated by means of a fire, and the branches being laid 
upon the heated ground, are dried, and afterwards they are beaten 
and pressed into bags, in which state it comes into the market.” 

The best Maté, we may add, comes now from Paraguay, an 
independent State of South America. As we have intimated, 
nutrition is believed to be one of the many properties of 
Yerba, and if not nutrition, at least a power of sustenance which 
we may suppose, is closely connected thereto. 

The Gaucho—an individual who lives quite as much on horse- 
back as on more solid earth—is a great man for his Maté pot. 
Deprive him of that, and of his black tobacco cigarettes, and 
you would probably deprive him of two of his greatest luxuries 
in life. Moreover, possessing, as he does, like his sturdy little 
steed, wonderful power of enduring fatigue, he owes, we believe, = 
no small portion of that comparative insensibility to his most 
recent Maté potations. Let him but have a few gourds of this 
beverage before he commences his journey, and he is game for a 
a day’s travelling of what would be to most men, under similarly 
slightly provisioned circumstances, very considerable locomotive 
exertion, and at the end will have secured a merely moderately 
keen appetite for what may be, as circumstances may necessitate, 
either his mid-day breakfast or his sunset dinner. Even small chil- 
dren appear to have a liking for the concoction, and we remember 
being considerably entertained at seeing a small child of En- 
glish parentage, when just more than able to walk indey ntly, 
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sitting down with an evident appreciation of the situation by 
the side of a Maté-drinking old native woman, to partake of the 
same, in its most bitter and uncompromising form—without sugar 
or milk. The town ladies of Buenos Ayres, are just beginning to 
forsake the institution for the now fashionable and very favourite 
afternoon tea, and considering their Parisian and European civili- 
sation, the change is little to be wondered at. Only one finds it 
impossible in these so progressive and tribe-merging days—to 
entertain any feeling but regret for the first slip of a blameless 
and somewhat characteristic national custom. 

























ASK NOT TOO MUCH! 
By BARONESS SWIFT. 


Oh, ask thou not too much of Love, 
Which, like the heart’s-ease, often grows \ 
On barren rocks, our sight to cheer, 


And bring us gladness ’mid our woes! 


Ask thou of Friendship not too much, Ss 
For, as the nightingale doth sing 
In summer time, when winter comes 


It too, alas! oft taketh wing! 





No, do not ask too much of Love, 


Which from its source flows clear and free 






E’en as the streamlet, yet'whose waves 
Rush turbid to Eternity ! 





THE PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEN.) 




















By G. S. BOWER. 


(Continued from page 52.) 


II. 


HAVING already touched on the speakers, writers, forms, and 
accessories of our old prologues and epilogues, it remains to 
consider the various kinds of matter with which they dealt. 
Naturally, one would suppose that a prologue er wi lfermini 
ought to discourse lightly of the subject of the play, and give 
some glimpse or foretaste of the more substantial delights which 
are to follow ; be, in fact, to the drama itself, what prefaces or 
introductions are to books, in which— 
Although small pricks 

To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 

The baby figure of the giant mass : 

Of things to come at large. 

And after this fashion were the earliest prologues made, when 

author’s minds were more guileless and simple than they after- 
wards Icarnt to be. In such primitive dramas as the already | 
mentioned “Supposes” (1566), “The Return from Parnassus” 
(1606), or “David and Bathsheba” (1599), the audiences are told 
without circumlocution, and in plain words, what it is that they 
are going to see, and what it is all about. Tee 
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little resembles that of the exordium to an epical poem, or of a 
Miltonic invocation to the Muse; the stately and musical 
motion of its verse seems far more suited to the closet than the 
playhouse, and suggests that “emotional language overheard” 
which has been described as being of the essence of poetry, 
as distinct from rhetoric, of which the later prologues soon 
came to partake so freely. It begins:— 


Of Israel’s sweetest singer now I sing, 


His holy style and happy victories ; 
° . * * . * 


Of this sweet poet, Jove’s musician, 

And of his beauteous son, I please to sing, 
Then help, divine Adonai, to conduct 

Upon the wings of my well-tempered verse 
The hearer’s minds above the towers of heaven, 
And guide them so in this thrice haughty flight, 
Their mounting feathers scorch not with the fire, 
That none can temper but thy holy hand : 

To thee for succour flies my feeble muse, 

And at thy feet her iron pen doth use.* 


* ” 


Here the spectators are completely ignored. But we soon find 
the playwright coming out of this shy seclusion, and making coy, 
and then bolder, advances to his patrons; at first, modestly 
hoping for success and applause at their hands, then proclaiming 
to them his own position, difficulties, or claims to admiration ; 
and finally, hectoring it over them, bullying them, denouncing 
them, and deriding their taste, or the rival aspirants to their good 
opinion. Meanwhile, of course, the epilogue made similar 
advances in confidence, and moved forward pari passu with its 
brother, the prologue. The earliest epilogues sum up and 
justify, or, at all events, mainly allude to the plot of the play; 
then, as the prologues take to begging fo applause, the epilogues 
begin to congratulate themselves on a success achieved—(though 
this, as Fielding pointed out at a much later date, was necessarily 
a task requiring some delicacy of handling, with a view to the pos- 
sible necessity of altered allusions to suit altered circumstances); 





* Cp. the Prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” 
which, in like manner, touches only on the matter of the play. 


¢ “*A poet should, unless his fate be guessed, 
Write for each play two epilogues at least ; 
Fer how to empty benches can he say— 
* What means this mighty crowding here to-day ?' 
Or should the pit with flattery be crammed, 
How can he speak it, when the play is damned ?” 
Epilogue to “ The Intriguing Chambermaid,” 
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from justifying the plot, they are next employed in justifying the 
author ; then in vindicating his theories of composition at the 
expense of others, and his honour at the expense of that of his 
competitors ; till we arrive at the final stage, represented by 
Dryden, when, if not entirely occupied with indecencies, they 
bristle with personalities, recriminations, and scurrility. Thus it 
soon came about, when once the playwrights perceived the uses 
to which prologues and epilogues, like prefaces, might be put, 
that the play was the last thing in the world that these productions 
were concerned with. So disconnected had the epilogues become 
by the end of the seventeenth century from the matter of the 
play, that the Spectator felt bound in,an essay orf “ Merry epilo- 
gues to tragic plays,” to enter a protest against the then universal 
custom. Whether strictly artistic or not, however, there can be 
no doubt that this custom, originating in the combined ingenuity 
and self-consciousness, or malice of rival authors, is to be credited 
with having illustrated in no small degree contemporary morals, 
politics, and art. .Let us consider in order the various kinds of 
material with which these addresses to the audience, so rapidly 
diverttd from their original meaning and purpose, dealt in the 
hands of different authors. 

Before coming to the turbulent region of recrimination, rivalry 
and jealousy, let us coast along the calmer waters where dispas- 
sionate, harmless and even generous language prevails. Where, 
for instance, an author modestly introduces himself, and his first 
production, to the public; as in the prologue to the “ Cutter of 
Coleman Street,” in which Abraham Cowley, meekly implores 
the “ gentlemen critics ” 


To let this forlorn hope go by 

Safe and untouched. ‘‘ That must not be,” you'll cry. 
If ye be wise, it must; I'll tell ye why, 
There are seven, eight, nitie—stay, there are behind 
Ten plays at least, which wait but for a wind 

And the glad news that we the evening miss ; 

And those are all your own, if you spare this. 
Some are but new-trimmed up, others quite new, 
Some by known shipwrights built, and others too 
By that great author made, whoe’er he be, 
That styles himself ‘‘ Person of Quality”. 


Others there are, in which: teacapadal: teenage posi- 
tion of the author are mode mates of setiaaie ss Seeeaere 
a plea for indulgence. Sometimes it is his youth, or inexy 
in literature, sometimes the fact of his being a playe ell as 
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Thus Dryden, to his honour, would often compose his best 
prologues to introduce young or unfledged dramatists to the 
“understanding gentlemen of the ground,” as Ben Jonson called 
the pittites of the day. Charles D’Avenant for instance (the son 
of his old collaborateur), Dryden cordially recommended to the 
playhouse audience, which he had alternately flattered, besought, 
expostulated with, and reviled for so many years. The play 
was called “ Circe,” and the author was only nineteen years of 
age when he wrote it. Though successful, it was his only pro- 
duction. 











Were you but half so wise, as you're severe, 
Our youthful poet should not need to fear ; 

To his green years your censures you would suit, 
Nor blast the blossom ; but expect the fruit. 


Dryden concludes by an appeal to those who had previously 
read and approved of the play to support their judgment in 
public :— 
You, who in private have this play allowed, 
Ought to maintain your suffrage to the crowd, 
The captive, once submitted to your bands, ‘ 
You should protect from death by vulgar hands. or 
Charles Saunders was another “ boy-poet,” for whose “ Tamer- 
lane ” (1681) Dryden wrote an epilogue, as graceful as the above 
prologue to the first effort of Cowley, with whom he is com- 
pared : 
Ladies, the beardless author of this day 
Commends to you the fortune of his play. 


A woman-wit [Aphra Behn ?] has often graced the stage, 
But he’s the first boy-poet of our age. 


Early as is the year his fancies blow, 

Like young Narcissus, peeping through the snow. 
Thus Cowley blossomed soon, yet flourished long : 
This is as forward, and may prove as strong. 

Powell's appeal, on the production of his tragedy, “ The 
Treacherous Brothers,” at the Theatre Royal in 1691 was much 
simpler and blunter : 

New plays is still the cry of all the town, 
Therefore to-day, young Powell gives you one ; 
The fellow never writ before this time. 

And the epilogue entreats the audience to be “kind to his 
first-born.” 

Powell was an actor in the company, but he makes no allu- 
sion to the circumstance, by way of a plea for indulgent consi- 
deration, as Mountfort thought it nies to doin the prologue 
— by Mrs. Bracegirdle) to his “ Successful Stengyey 
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Some are resolved (he hears) it shall be damned, 
Only because ’tis from a player's hand. 

Could but the females see, how very sad 

He looks, they’d pity such a likely lad.* 


Poor Mountfort seems to have felt that every apology in 
advance was essential, “I know I have many enemies,” he says, 
in his preface,—he was eventually killed in a tavern-brawl,— 
“but why they are so is more than they know; I cannot 
remember any person whom I ever injured willingly.” 

An apology is made on a different ground for the posthumous 
play, produced at Dorset Garden in 1684, by the celebrated actor 
Lacy, and called “ Sir Hercules Buffoon, or the Poetical Squire.” 
The actor, if he had been living, would have taken a principal 
part in it, and, as D’Urfey implies in the prologue which he 
wrote for the occasion, could have achieved a success for that or 
any other play ; whereas, under the circumstances, 
































If it takes not, all that we can say on’t 
Is, we have his fiddle, not his hands, to play on’t. 

On which Genest severely remarks that the king’s company 

should have buried Lacy’s fiddle with him. 
Dryden not unfrequently appeals to his audiences for con- 
sideration on the ground that he is overworked. He was bound 28) 
by the terms of his contract with the king’s players to write so 
many dramast a year for them; and it appears that the jaded 
Muse did not always respond to the fresh calls upon her powers. 
There was even a quarrel between the parties after a time, and 
the players complained to the king, in a formal document, of the 
poet’s non-fulfilment of his engagements. To the irksomeness 
of the demands thus made upon him, Dryden somewhat unfairly 
(since he had received, and was receiving, valuable consideration 
for his work from the players, besides which the critics had 
nothing to do with his overworking himself,) makes pitiful and 
not obscure references, with the view of averting the disapproba- 
4 tion of the audience. Thus the prologue to “The Mock 
4 Astrologer,” in some very witty but indecent lines, contrasts the 
poet’s energy in wooing the dramatic Muse on his first engage- 
ment, with his flagging spirits now that he has been in harness 


ee 


° Tame ti hastens Saeed amusing prologue by Sheridan Knowles to “The 
er dpalian P psd posed papas pps Me 
= Cuber craw "(of poste ond eetone) on the peas — © ‘wy-nature 
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for some years. He concludes by telling the audience that, in 


future, 


He, like a seaman, seldom will appear, 

And means to trouble home but thrice a year ; 
That only time from your gallants he'll borrow ; 
Be kind to-day and cuckold him to-morrow. 


Whence we must conclude that, previously to this date (1668), 
he had been bound, or had chosen, to write more than three 
plays a year for the company. Again, in the epilogue to this 
play, he dolefully says of himself— 


He still must write ; and banquier-like, each day 
Accept new bills, and he must break or pay,— 


and advances his position in this respect as an excuse for 
borrowing his plots from others; for, he adds (extending the 
metaphor)— 


When through his hands such sums must yearly run, 
You cannot think the stock is all his own, 

The habit of gossiping about one’s self leads, before long, to. 
the less innocent tendency to gossip about one’s self as contrasted > 
with others ; and we soon find the prologues and epilogues, in 
which this combative and vindictive spirit is uppermost, largely 
exceeding the apologetic and explanatory. Notwithstanding 
the vehement special pleading of Gifford, there can be little 
doubt that Ben Jonson, in his prologues, often girded at Master 
Will Shakespeare, albeit in decently veiled allusions. It requires 
much faith to suppose that the “ wit-combats” at the Mermaid 
between the heavy galleon and the light skiff, recalled by Fuller, 
were not reproduced on paper, in such lines as these, from the 
prologue to “ Every Man in his Humour,” where Ben says he 
will not “ serve the ill customs of the age” so far as 


To make a child, new swaddled, to proceed 

Man, and then shoot up, in one beard and weed, 

Past three-score years ; or with three rusty swords, 

And help of some new foot and half-foot words, 

over York and Lancaster's long jars, 

| And in the tyring house bring wounds to scars,— 

or when, after comparing the aptness of his own humours, and 
of his own language (language “such as men do use”), with the 
chorus, creaking thrones, lightning-squibs, and drum-thunder of 
his unnamed rival, he expresses to the audience a hope, rather 
than an expectation, that “you, that have so graced monsters, 
may like men.” So too, when, in the prologue to “Every Man 


out of his Humour,” Afitis asks Cordatus, shor oe Se 


in some one play we see so many seas, countries, and 
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passed over with such admirable dexterity?” and Cordatus 
sarcastically answers, “ O, that but shows how well the authors 
can travel in their vocation, and outrun the apprehension of the 
auditory.” Here the allusion is, no doubt, to a large class of 
dramatists, but the shaft was principally directed, we cannot help 
supposing, at the one man who towered above the herd. There 
is a similar side-thought in the prologue to “The Staple of 
News,” where he says of himself to the audience, “ He’d have 
you wise, Much rather by your ears than by your eyes.” The 
monsters, fairies, sprites; demons, witches, and ghosts of the 
spectacular drama of the day, in which Shakespeare was especi- 
ally prolific, come in here for condemnation. Nor do we think 
that these references to his rival were at all at variance with “the 
love which he ever bore the man when living,” and the admira- 
tion “on this side idolatry,” which he professed for him when 
dead. 

The lower mob of playwrights are dealt with in other pro- 
logues by Ben Jonson jin.a.far more contemptuous fashion. No 
one ever possessed a more copious vocabulary of invective, or 
drove a more biting quill, than hot-tempered old Ben. And in 
the prologues and epilogues, which are mostly very lengthy, he 
contrived to concentrate -his venom, whether against rival play- 
wrights, refractory players, or unsympathetic audiences. These 
denunciations are always mingled with a liberal measure of self- 
praise, in according which our dramatist was by no means nice or 
hesitating ; of the lesser play-writers, whom he should never have 
noticed, and who, no doubt, loved to sting their great competitor 
into furious onslaughts, which for a moment levelled him down 
to their own rank, he speaks thus, in the person and savage 
language of Asfer (prologue to “Every Man Out of his 
Humour) : 

O, how I hate the monstrousness of time, 
Where every servile imitating spirit, 

Plagued with an itching leprosy of wit, 

In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 

His ulcerous body in the Thespian spring, 
And straight leaps forth a poet ! but as lame 
As Vulcan, or the founder of Cripplegate. 

But it is in “The Poetaster,"—a play specially levelled at 
Thomas Dekker, by no means a bad poet,—that we find the 
severest of Jonson’s prologues, and the predic 
of “ the conjuring means of base detractors, and illiterate 
and of “that common spawn of ignorance our fry 
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whose sole endeavour, he alleged, was to “beslime his fame.” 
Though at the end of the prologue, the poet stoutly avows that 
“his mind it is above their injuries,” it is only too evident from 
the tone of this and other recriminatory productions of the kind, 
that it was no such thing. Ben perversely determined to run a 
tilt against every class of person who might otherwise be disposed 
to favour him ; fellow-wits, fellow-writers, and—most of all—the 
players who performed his plays, together with the spectators, 
on whose applause, as long as he chose to write for the “loathed 
stage,” which he afterwards so petulantly abandoned, he was of 
necessity dependent for his reputation. When he did not revile 
others, he so belauded himself as to disgust many a friend ; and 
his famous “ by God, ’tis good, and if you like it, you may,” 
(prologue to “ Cynthia’s Revels”) was remembered against him 
for a long time after the original utterance of the words. Con- 
scious, indeed, of having provoked bitter criticism by these words, 
he half apologizes for them in this very prologue, but neverthe. 
less shews his disposition to apply them once more to “The 
Poetaster ;” for after urging that this seeming pride is but “a 
well-erected confidence ” on his part, he continues :— 
Here now, put ‘case our author should once more 


Swear that his play were good : he doth implore 
You would not argue him of arrogance Xc. 


That which chiefly excited Jonson’s wrath, was the thought that 
the hasty offsprings of miniature writers should be compared 
for a moment with his undoubtedly laborious and conscientious 
work. Unfortunately, audiences do not take into account the 
time and labour spent upon a play ; but consider what it is, when 
produced ; and, if dull, with most serene composure they damn 
it. Now Ben was always a slow writer, a careful blotter, and an 
elaborator ad unguem. He continually alludes to this, notably 
in some fine lines in the epilogue to “ The Poetaster” succeeding 
those in which he declares that comedy having been so unkind 
_ td him, he will attempt the Tragic Muse—(a promise which re- 
sulted in “Sejanus ”)— 

Once I'll essay 
To strike the ear of time in those fresh strains, 
As shall, besides the cunning of their ground, 
Give cause to some of wonder, some despite, ; 
And more despair, to imitate their sound. 


I, that spend half my nights, and all my days, 
Here in a cell to get a dark pale face, 
To come forth with the ivy or the bays, 
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And in this age can hope no other grace— 

Leave me! There ’s something come into my thought, 
That must and shall be sung high and aloof, 

Safe from the wolf's black jaw, and the dull ass’s hoof. 


Nevertheless, however, is the poct careful to tell his audience 
with some pride in the prologue to “ The Fox,” that that play 
“was two months since no feature,” and that 

Five weeks fully penned it, 
From his own hand, without a coadjutor, 
Novice, journeyman, or tutor. 

And even so he confidently offers his critics “five lives to 
mend it,” if they can. 

But what about Thomas Dekker? Did he take these attacks 
in good part? By no means, Thomas Dekker had a lively 
wit no less than Ben Jonson, and no less store of pens, paper, 
and ink. He set to work, therefore, to indite that very caustic 
play, “ Satiromastix, or, the Untrussing! of the Humourous 
Poet,” a sustained onslaught, in which his acrid competitor is 
lashed under the name of Horace, and his ill-temper, his habit of 
satirizing and epigrammatizing friends who had entertained him 
in their houses ; his envy, his failure as an actor, his quarrels 
with players, captains, cavaliers, and lawyers, and his laborious 
and over-learned method of composition, are all made subjects of 
the keenest ridicule. All that Jonson had inflicted on Cris- 
pinus, Dekker repaid to Horace with interest in this play of 
“ Satiromastix.” The last faint echoes of Dekker’s' revengeful 
outcry against his rival, are discernible in the “ epilogue spoken 
by Tucca,” a swaggering captain, and a burlesque of a character 
of the same name which had first found a place in “ The Poet- 
aster.’ “I recant,” says Zucca, “ bear, witness all you gentle- 
folks that walk in the galleries—I recant the opinions which I 
held of courtiers, ladies, and citizens, when once in an assembly 
of friars,” (that is, at the Bla¢kfriar’s Theatre in Ben Jonson's 
“ Poetaster,”) “I railed upon them: that heretical libertine Horace 
taught me so to mouth it.” In conclusion, he begs his “ twopenny 
tenants” (the ‘ scaffolders,’ or occupants of the gallery), not to 
hiss the play, because in that case you blow away Horace’s 
revenge, but if you set your “hands and seals to this, Horace 
will write against it, and you may have more sport ; he shall not 
lose his labour, he shall not turn his blank verses. into waste 
Paper. No my poste 3 2a pe ee ree 
Ben Jonson was always the poet ‘militant ; he « 
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grievance,—a rival to overcome, or a theory of play-writing to 4 
upset,—but far more often the former than the latter. In his 
prologues and epilogues we find a much stronger personal ele- 
ment, than in those of Dryden, for instance (as we shall sce 
presently), who, though always belligerent, usually carried on his 
offensive and defensive warfare in relation to theories and modes 
of literary workmanship, rather than for purposes of denouncing 
individuals and glorifying himself. Otway’s prologues, on the ~ 
other hand, were almost as full of spleen and personal spite as 
those of Ben Jonson himself. Either would have done well to 
have imitated the reticence and modesty of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's addresses to the spectators, or of the graceful little 
epilogues of Ford, who scorned to rear “trophies to himself 
by other men’s dispraise,” Thus the epilogue to the latter's 
“ Lover’s Melancholy” (of the eight line length usual with that 
author), speaks thus for the actors and the poet : 

To be too confident is as unjust, 

In any work, as too much to distrust ; \ 

Who from the laws of study have not swerved, 

Know begged applauses never were deserved. 

We must submit to censure, so doth he, 

Whose hours begot this issue, yet, being free, 

For his part, if he have not pleased you, then 

In this kind he'll not trouble you again. 

So in the epilogue to “ The False One” of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, who were also singularly free from bitter or, indeed, 
any references to rival authors, the speaker hints that he could 
say much for “ ourselves, them [the authors] and the play, Did 
I not rest assured, the most I see Hate Impudence, and cherish 
Modesty.” 

Dryden so far follows these excellent models, that he rarely 
relapses into mere self-praise.* Self-justification, it is true— 
vindication of his own theories and ridicule of those of other 





* One instance only can I find of unprovoked self-exultation, and that is half- 
sportive in its tone. In the epilogue to ‘‘The Maiden Queen” (acted 1667, the 
_ play which Charles IT. allowed to be called ‘‘ Ais play,” so highly did he approve of 
it), Nell Gwynn is made to say of “her client,” whose cause she had undertaken to 
plead, that he 














—* defies 
The sharpest of his censurers to say, 
Where there is one gross fault in ail his play. 
The language is so fitted for each part ; 
The plot according to the rules of art,” —&e. 
But then, the epilogue (in the hands of Nell), afterwards proceads to make fe 
this “* rant,” as she calls it. 
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writers—he does constantly indulge in, but the setting himself up 
on a pedestal solely for the audience to gaze at, was as little 
characteristic of his prologues, as were wanton attacks on indi- 
viduals, solely because they were rivals, and successful. Dryden, 
notwithstanding much that has been said to support such a 
view, had by no means a carping or envious spirit. While his 
addresses to the spectators are singularly devoid of animus 
against the writer, apart from his method of writing ; from Ben 
Jonson, on the other hand, we scareely ever get a coherent criti- 
cism of the methods of others ; but we find (mingled with much 
personal abuse), now an attack on the spectacular element in the 
drama, now a satirical reflection on preternatural breaches of the 
Aristotelian rules, and now a complaint of the improper use of 
“humours.” But he does not succeed in convincing us of the 
genuineness of his antipathy to any one of these literary 
methods and practices, whereas he does impress us most forcibly 
with the reality and heartiness of the blows which he aims at the 
successful rival behind the method which that rival may have 
adopted. In the prologue to “ The Magnetic Lady,” we find, it 
is true, some strictures of an apparently non-personal character, 
where he complains that “most of those your people call 
authors, never dream of any decorum, or what is proper in the 
scene, but grope at it in the dark, and feel or fumble for it,” and 
similarly in the prologue to the pastoral play of “The Sad 
Shepherd,” he criticises in general terms those who imagine that 
there is only one way of writing such a drama, and that 


No style for pastoral should go 
Current, but what is stamped with 4/4 / and O// 


Such an author, he says, 


Like poet yet remains, as those 
Are painters who can only make a rose. 

This position, by the way, is amusingly inconsistent with his 
vehement objections on other occasions to any divergence on the 
part of others from the beaten track of the three Unities, and the 
Aristotelian canons ; and would lead us to suppose that even here 
he is aiming at some such artist of pastoral masques as Inigo Jones, 
whom he elsewhere Cplingse te." ie Talent & Be attacks 
with much violence under the name of “In-and-In,” as giving 
increased importance to those optical effects, i 
clearly would soon divert the apugaaing: and: 
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than to the eye, and to the mind more than either,—from, in 
fact, what he calls in one of his prologues, “ the abstractest work 
Opposed to the stuffed nostrils of the drunken rout.” 

In Dryden's case, however, it is nearly always a theory, which 
he has to support, or a theory which he has to knock down; and 
this appears both in the prefaces and in the prologues and 
epilogues to his plays. Indeed, the concrete images and concise 
couplets of the latter, are but the sustained and abstract reason- 
ing of the former in another shape, and “ writ small.” 

No one ever changed his theories of dramatic composition 
more frequently than Dryden. He followed the shifting phases 
of the popular taste during his long life, but always lagging a 
little behind them. He clung to his old loves as long as he 
could, and then, when a decent interval of championship had 
intervened to satisfy the advocates of consistency, he abandoned 
them and took to the new. So puzzled was he by the fluctuating 
humours of his audiences that in one of his epilogues (that to 
“ Aurengzebe”) he confesses that “his art’s like physic, but a 
a happy guess,’ while in another he tells us that by this 
time 

He knows 
There is a mode in plays, as well as clothes. 

He tried to keep up with the spirit of his time, and, on the 
whole, gave most creditable evidences of his pliability in meeting 
its requirements. The rhyming plays, the heroic dramas, the 
tragi-comedies, the “love and honour” productions introduced 
by D’Avenant, the boisterous farces, the adaptations of Shake- 
speare, the lyrical plays, the importations from France and Spain 
—all these styles he, in turn, vigorously defended, till the cause 
was hopeless ; and then proceeded to eat his words, and renounce 
his favourite theories with the best grace he could command, 
But when he writes of himself in the above-mentioned epi- 
logue— 

Our poet writes an hundred years too soon, 

This age comes on too soon, or he too fast,-- 
he entirely mistakes his relation to the age. It was the age 
which was too fast for Aim, and which he followed /aud passibus 
ayguis. 

Let us note for a moment how these shifting phases of literary 
taste are reflected in Dryden’s prologues and epilogues. And 
first as to the rhymed drama. No one was more, or more 
excusably, addicted to the rhymed couplet than Dryden. It was 
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the choicest weapon in his armoury, and the one with which he 
was most at home. He defended it in the most polished of his 
essays, and wrote the best of his plays for a considerable period 
of his literary life in this style. Yet in the prologue to “Aureng- 
zebe,” he at last admits that he “ grows weary of his long-loved 
mistress, Rhyme,” though one may suspect that it was not of 
“his mistress Rhyme” that he was weary, but of the continued 
opposition of society to what it considered a /aison of a dis- 
creditable character. “ Let him retire,” he pleads for himself to 
the audience, in lines which show that Aere, at all events, he 
appreciated his real position, “let him retire, betwixt two ages 
cast, The first of this and hindmost of the last.” He did not 
retire, however, but lived to write much harder things of his 
“loved mistress” than he ventured to write in this farewell. In 
the prologue to “Limberham,” for instance, he has a hit at 
spectacular, heroic, farcical, and rhyming plays within the compass 
of three couplets : 


True wit has seen its best days long ago, 

It ne’er looked up since we were dipt in show ; 

When sense in doggrel rhymes and clouds was lost, 

And dulness flourished at the actor’s cost. 

Nor stopped it here : when tragedy was done, 

Satire and humour the same fate have run, 

And comedy is sunk to trick and pun, 
Yet in bringing all these varieties of the drama to their then 
condition, no one had been more influential than Dryden himself; 
and all the modes which he here denounces had found in him, at 
one time or other, their most brilliant exponent.* In a later 
Prologue, the Ghost of Shakespeare arises to condemn the age 
which could produce no “successors to his name,” and. poor 
Rhyme comes in for more rebuke: 

Weak short-lived issues of a feeble age, 

Scarce living to be christened on the stage ! 

For humour farce, for love they rhyme dispense, 

That tolls the knell for their departed sense. 


In such'lines as these we find evidences of Dryden’s wonderful 
facility of recantation and renunciation: a facility which cost him 
dear at the hands of rival wits, such as Tom Brown. Dryden had 
the courage to be inconsistent, and to change his opinions when he 
saw them to be untenable, and his methods when he saw them to 
be unsuitable to the age. He was honest in all probability in his 












* Except, indeed, that he did not use “the fulsome clench,” as he calls the pun in 
the prologue to “ Troilus and Cressida,” as adapted by him. 
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successive surrenders of long-held convictions ; but such honesty, 
such consistency in inconsistency, has always been open to miscon- 
struction. He was always recanting: he recanted in politics, 
he recanted in religion, but most of all he recanted in literature. 
Rhyme, of his intended abandonment of which he gave notice 
in the address preceding the play of “ Aurengzebe,” he did in fact 
abandon in the play which he wrote next after it, namely, “ All 
For Love,” in the prologue to which, he announces regretfully of 
“our poet,” that he 


Gives himself for gone ; you've watched your time : 
He fights this day unarmed, without his rhyme.* 


So also of the famous “ Love and Honour” style of play, with 
its stilted sentiment, and subtle disputations on motives ; no one 
had used it more extravagantly than “Glorious John:” yet, when 
he saw that it would no longer do, he contemptuously put it 
aside, and called that which had provided motive and material 
for so many of his plays, “dull honour, all that chaff, which 

makes the vulgar laugh” (prologue to the First Part 
of “The Conquest of Granada,” a play itself by no means 
deficient in this same “dull honour” element; but it was 
characteristic of Dryden to give a warning note of recantation, 
before he actually and publicly recanted). 

Then again, who more skilful in adapting French form, and 
Spanish matter, than Dryden? And who more sturdy, at one 
period of his career, in defending either mode of procedure? He 
began his theatrical life by a play based on a Spanish founda- 
tion, “ The Wild Gallant,” though the second astrologer in the 
prologue regrets “The author's lot, To be endangered by a 
Spanish plot.” And the French wit and literary form, lending 
itself so easily to antithesis, repartee, and rhymed couplets, we 
have seen that he followed at first with the utmost enthusiasm. 
Yet in his epilogue to his adaptation of “The Tempest,” he 
speaks with contempt both of the form and matter, thus imported 
from over seas: 





* In his long advocacy of rhyming plays, Dryden was opposing himself to a current 
which had begun to set in even with Marlowe, and shows himself, perhaps, to have 
been more behind his age in this respect than in any other. Marlowe, who had a 
rather Jonsonian way of hitting out at his competitors, says in the prologue to 
** Tamberlaine the Great ":— 

“*From jigging veias of rhyming mother wit, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war.” 
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Among the muses there’s a general rot, 
The rhyming Monsieur and the Spanish Plot. 

But in regard to adaptations, Dryden, it must be admitted, 
always maintained his perfect right to take material wherever it 
was to be found, and claimed that whatever good there was in 
the plays which he had so adapted, came from the adaptor’s 
mind, and not from the material with which he worked. To 
those who shrieked out that he stole his plots, he was fond of 
quoting Charles the Second’s observation to a caviller, that “ he 
wished he or anybody else would steal plots half as well.” 

This charge has been brought against all dramatists from 
Shakespeare to Tom Taylor, and, as years go on, is more and 
more and more difficult to refute, if untrue. Greene, we know, 
called Shakespeare an “ upstart crow, beautified with the feathers 
of others ;’ and Fletcher had to meet similar attacks in the pro- 
logue to “ The False One” :— 


New titles warrant not a play for new, 

The subject being old ; and ’tis as true, 

Fresh and neat matter may with ease be framed 
Out of those stories, that have oft been named 
With glory on the stage ; what borrows he 
From him that wrote old Priam's tragedy, 

That writes his love to Hecuba? 

So too Ford, in the prologue to “The Lover’s Melancholy,” 
says that “in the following scenes he doth not owe to others, 
fancies,” but in composing the play, has only asserted “ the right 
a scholar claims,” that is, the right expressed in the oft-quoted 
phrase, ye prends mon bien ot je le trouve. Apparently others 
had exceeded this right ; for Ford, contrary to his usual practice, 
goes out of his way to add to the above the suggestive lines : 


~ It is art's scorn, that some of the late have made 
The noble use of poetry a trade. 

Dryden’s most vigorous championship of his habit of “ con- 
veying ” or utilizing, foreign material is to be found in the epi- 
logue to “ The Mock Astrologer” (founded on “ Le Feint Astro- 
logue ” of Corneille, which was itself an adaptation of Calderon’s 
“El Astrologo Fingido”), in writing which he had borrowed 
from both the happy hunting-grounds of English dramatists, 
France and Spain. The speaker of the epilogue says that, “his 
part being small,” he has had time “ to mark the various censures ” 
on the play. “ Among the rest” he had noted a certain knot of 
critics who “kept a fearful stir, in whispering that he” (the 
poet) “stole the Astrologer.” And then 
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Up starts a Monsieur, new come o’er, and warm 
In the French stoop, and pull back o’ the arm ; 
Mor bleu, dit il, and cocks, I am a rogue, 

But he has quite spoil'd the feign'd Astrologue, 


The poet, when asked what excuse he could invent for all this ; 


most unlike an author, vow'd ‘twas true ; 
Yet said, he used the French like enemies, 
And did not steal their plots, but made them prize. 

Not avery handsome “ confession and avoidance” this: and 
still less generous is his extension of the metaphor : 

But should he all the pains and charges count 

Of taking them, the bill so high would mount, 

That, like prize-goods, which through the office come, 
He could have had them much more cheap at home. 

Something like this recriminating plea, we fancy, has been 
not uncommon among our adaptors of late years. Such at it was, 
Dryden would never give it up. Ravenscroft in the prologue to 
“Scaramouch,” borrowed from French and Italian sources, was 
more gencrous : “like but the play,” he says, “ let others have the 
name ; Let both French and Italians share the fame.” 

When, however, Shakespeare or some other English dramatist 
of a past age came under his tinkering hand, it must be admitted 
that Dryden devoted the happiest conceits and neatest couplets 
of his prologues to his praise and honour (witness the beautiful 
prologues to the adaptation of “ The Tempest” and of “ Troilus 
and Cressida”), so much so that he left himself little justification 
for his alterations.* Dryden’s renunciations of successive 
methods of play-writing were due, it is to be feared, in some 
cases not so much to argument or internal persuasion, as to the 
pressure of the multitude that gathered within the play-house 
walls, Populus vult decipi : decipiatur. He changed his methods 
in accordance with its views: and then in some prologue or 
preface summoned up from his inner consciousness, with a facility 
peculiar to him alone, casuistical reasons for the change, just 
sufficient to hold water with the critics of literature, as opposed 
to the critics of the stage. In the prologue to “ The Rival Ladies,” 
he contemptuously and candidly tells his audience as much: 


You now have habits, dances, scenes, and rhymes ; 
— — —_ add and sense sometimes. 
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As for a clear contrivance, doubt it not ; 

They blow out candles to give light to the plot. 
And for surprise, two bloody-minded men 

Fight till they die, then rise and dance again. 
Such deep intrigues you’re welcome to this day; 
But blame yourselves, not him who writ the play. 
Though his plot’s dull, as can be well desired, 
Wit stiff as any you have e’er admired : 

He's bound to please, not to write well. 


One more instance of the discrepancy between Dryden's real 
tastes and his practice. When the Italian opera first attempted 
to gain a foothold in this country, bitter was the indignation of 
dramatists, managers, actors, and critics at the innovation: John 
Dennis thundered at it in the prologue to his “ Iphigenia,” and 
to his “ Liberty Asserted ;” scoffed at it as emasculating, and 
called on true “ Britons” not to endure the masquerading of a 
foreign crowd within the walls of their playhouses. Dryden 
caught up the cry which, commenced by Downe, in his “ Roscius 
Anglicanus,” and Wright, in his “ Historia Histrionica,” was 
echoed in later times by Colley Cibber, and afterwards again by 
Fielding. Yet Dryden’s most savage lines against the opera are 
to be found—where? In the prologue /o an opera, “ Albion and 
Albanius,” written by Dryden himself, and sulkily flung at the 
heads of the audience. This is what he says :— 

We now prescribe, like doctors in despair, 

The diet your weak appetite can bear. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 

Here’s julep-dance, ptisan of song and show; 

Give you strong sense, the liquor is too heady. 
You're come to farce—that’s assses milk—already, 
Some hopeful youths there are, of callow wit, 

Who one day may be men, if heaven think fit ; 
Sound may serve such, ere they to sense are grown, 
Like leading-strings till they can walk alone. 

Yet, who had not followed only, but led, the popular taste in 
this direction, if not Dryden himself, by such semi-operatic 
entertainments, as he admits (in the preface to “ Albion and 
Albanius”) his reconstruction of Shakespeare’s “Tempest” to 
have been? 

There was yet another recantation, and that the most im- 
portant and famous of all, which Dryden made in the autumn of 
his career. But here—though no doubt the changing tastes of 
the people, as well as his own consciousness of the poet’s true 
vocation, awakened by the lashes of Jeremy Collier, gave the 
impulse—the recantation bears evident marks of genuineness. 
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He “ pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expressions, which could 
be truly argued of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality.” He 
continues: “If he (Mr. Collier) be my enemy, let him triumph ; 
if he be my friend, as I have given him no personal occasion to 
be otherwise, he will be glad of my repentance. It becomes me 
not to draw my pen in the defence of a bad cause, when I have 
sa often drawn it for a good one.” 

But Sir Richard Blackmore, who, in his “Satire Against Wit,” 
had also attacked Dryden on the score of the obscenity and pro- 
fanity of his dramas, was not to escape so easily ; and “Quack 
Maurus,” in the prologue to “The Pilgrim,” is assailed with 
some of the most biting shafts from the veteran poet’s armoury 
of wit. Some verses in the “State Poems,” quoted in Sir W. 
Scott’s edition of Dryden, refer to this discomfiture of Black- 
more, contrasting it with Jeremy Collier’s triumph :— 

John Dryden enemies had three, 

Sir Dick, old Nick, and Jeremy ; 

The doughty knight was forced to yield, 
The other two have kept the field ; 


But had his life been something holier, 
He'd foiled the Devil and the Collier. 


We have yet to notice the references in the prologues of our 
earlier dramatists to the state of the theatres in which their plays 
were produced, to the introduction of various reforms in the 
externals of the stage, to the poets’ quarrels with actors, and 
relations to their audiences; also to the political events and 
social movements of the time. These subjects may conveniently 
form the material of our next (and concluding) chapter. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
































THE VOICES OF NATURE. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 





Hark to Nature's lesson given 

By the blessed birds of Heaven ; 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy ; 
Mortals fly from doubt and sorrow, 
God provideth for the morrow! 


One there is whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there is who, Lord of All, 

Keeps our feathers lest they fall ; 

Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Heedless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow— 
God provideth for the morrow.--Aeber. 


WHAT would the sagacious dogs belonging to the Highland 
shepherds, as they sit at their masters’ knees in the kirk, have 
thought of the sermon I heard, on one of the numerous wet 
Sundays I passed in the Lake Country, on the treatment of those 
whom the learned divine was pleased to call “the inferior 
animals,” Truly, I believe that before he had half concluded 
his observations, there would have arisen a vehement chorus of 
barking and shaking to stop that most unworthy plea! Nota 


dog in the congregation would have waited for the end. They | 


would have uplifted their voices, indignantly protesting in one 
united howl against being called “dumb creatures,” and trotted 
out of church, | 

Is there really nothing new to be said on this subject? Must 
we always be told in the very words familiar to our infancy— 
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used by the venerable Dr. Watts—to “improve each shining 
hour,” and to gather up our stores for the winter time after the 
fashion of the busy bee and the industrious ant? Alas! we 
have long since learned it to be a fallacy that “birds in their 
little nests agree” any better than we did with the companions 
and guardians of our childhood. Only last summer I witnessed, 
and shall not easily forget, the misery endured by two poor 
little water-wagtails who had brought up a cuckoo, How 
the voracious bird plagued them out of their lives for food— 
more food than their united limited powers could supply— 
chasing them from bough to bough with importuuate cries! As 
for the rightful occupants of the family nest, no doubt the 
lawless intruder had, in some way or other, disposed of them. 
The quarrels of turtle-doves are notorious. 

Has no tyrant persecuted animals or insects since the days 
when the Roman emperor, who was the terror of our nursery, 
tortured flies? Are there not terrible records kept by our too- 
faithful memories of our own merciless misdemeanours, and do_ 
not our streets and coasts and even the sweet country lanes and 
hedgerows and woodlands tell more stirring tales? Could we 
but learn what the animals in conclave say of men’s wicked 
works and ways, we might be silent for very shame. Unless it 
be to prove that the so-called “inferior animals” and “dumb 
creatures” are more than a match for us in eloquence, our human 
orators had better hold their tongues. The bird on the bough 
carolling merrily, though he has no barns in which to hoard his 
grain—as the good Bishop who dd understand their language 
tells us—the swallow on the wing for warmer climes before the 
frost touches our shores—know the signs of the times, and, like 
“the crane and the swallow” and “the turtle in the Heavens,” 
preach better sermons than are often heard in churches, warning 
us of the danger of delay. 

Can we venture to dwell upon the sufferings of cattle by road 
and rail, still more upon the waters? No—they are too be- 
numbed and stupified to tell us what they endure, though some- 
times their meck sad eyes almost speak as we pass a laden truck 
or van, or now and then a low moan reaches us, an appeal for 
food and water. The liveliest imagination could not invent the 
horrors often inflicted during transits to fair or market. It is 
satisfactory to have to record on the other hand, that in Scotland 
when enquiring why droves of Highland cattle often passed on 
the Sabbath to. the tryst at Falkirk, on the fairs of Doune, or 
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were driven down to the English border whilst all work, even of 
the iron rail, was stayed, we were told that the drovers never 
hurried or harried the beasties. A short journey—literally a 
Sabbath Day’s journey—was permitted in this quiet God-fearing 
land, rather than over-drive them. 

On my way to Church on Sunday, in an agricultural district 
in England, I once saw a great strong lad trying clumsily to 
mount a slim graceful pony. He swore at and kicked it with all 
his might, driving the pretty creature hither and thither till it 
was almost frantic, and uttered cries so pathetic and child-like 
that no better plea for those supposed to be dumb could have 
been urged. I should like to assemble deputies for all the 
animals in Congress, like the meetings held in our great cities— 
I am quite sure Hey would find something original to say in their 
own behalf. 

One who knew nature and animals well and loved them 
dearly, the Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley, of Alderney Manor, has 
told us that a little dog had been cured of a painful malady by 
having dropped into his eye from a quill, daily, some irritating 
liquid. No one but his master could persuade him to submit ; 
but, in him, Jack had perfect confidence. When the cure was 
complete, Mr. Berkeley saw the dog steal out of the house, and, 
after looking cautiously round, bury in the flower border the 
quill which had been an instrument of wholesome discipline ; 
but the animal waited till the case was complete. 

On another occasion, when his kind master, then an invalid, 
missed his slippers, it was found that the same favourite dog had 
carried them and placed them in front of the fire, exactly where 
the servant was in the habit of arranging them. After that 
time this office was always faithfully performed by Jack. 

A Skye terrier of our own, though not a lover of cats, became 
so much attached to a breed kept at our lodge, that one evening 
when he was taking a walk with our female servants, Rough could 
not be persuaded to pass the root of a fir-tree beside a cross-road 
at some distance. On examination it proved that one of the 
domestic kittens, which had been given away in the neighbour- 
ing village, had tried to find its way home, but had probably got 
into difficulties, and was literally “up a tree” mewing pitifully 
—the dog and cat marched home together lovingly. 

A squirrel which had escaped came back to the window where 
its cage had stood, and pleaded so eloquently, by jumping on 
a bird-cage, and trying to run round as if. in its accustomed 
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swing, that its own house of captivity was replaced. For several 
days it returned, daily gave itself a swing, ate its nuts, and no 
attempt being made to detain it, seemed to enjoy the society 
of the family. It constantly returned, and brought with it 
various friends to be fed at our windows. 

I once took care of a little spaniel pup, which could not feed 
itself. Its mother used to come at the same time daily, to fetch 
me from the house to the stables, where she watched jealously 
over the delicate creature, suffering no one but myself to ap- 
proach it. For months afterwards, long after my poor fragile 
nursling was dead, I used to fancy, at the same hour, that I heard 
the low, appealing cry with which its mother used to call me to 
the yard, and afterwards her glad bark, which I had not heard 
again, when the puppy had received nourishment. It is only the 
voices of Nature which are never out of harmony. 


God made us. He keeps us. He gave the glad voices, 
That rich song of praise in which nature rejoices, 

That grand diapason eternally swelling 

Tn the woods, in the streams, in the air round your dwelling, 
He taught us to praise Him, he gathers his flocks, 

He hides us from danger in clefts of the rocks, 


Do we not speak? Have we no voice? The creatures God has made, 
The lowing kine beside the brook where your childish footsteps strayed, 
Where the mild-eyed cows were grazing the summer evening through, 
When the mead was bright with cowslips, their cups dedeck’d with dew, 
And sweet the blackbird's carol rang, the thrush’s note of love 

Sounded around, and filled with joy the deep blue heaven above. 


List to our hundred voices heard by mount, and stream, and rill, 
The thousand mingled tones that rise above the distant hill ; 

The shrill cry of the jay breaks in, the wild neigh of the steed, 

As he breasts the ford, returning home across the river's bed ; 

The bark and yelp of hounds, the soft melodious purr, 

As the cat draws in her claws, and smoothes her coat of velvet fur. 


Not one of us is really dumb, Each creature in its woe 

Lifts up it voice, and cries to Heaven for vengeance on its foe. 
That great Almighty Father who sees the sparrow fall, 

In whose kind ear our separate tones form one harmonious call ; 
Who knows the wants, and feels the woes, of every living thing, 


From the »ipider on the dungeon wall to the forest's mighty king. 


Iiark, from the sandy desert comes our stately monarch's roar ; 
Hear the great monsters of the deep crawl in upon the shore, 
Men's hearts with fear are sinking as they catch the dreadful sound, 


The awfal bass notes of the hymn swelling along the ground. 
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Oh, for the lion’s voice to drown the cold ungenial strain 
That calls our great and royal brutes a senseless, voiceless train! 


We ask no subtle orator to plead in our great cause ; 

We take it from your judgment halls, we bow not to your laws ; 

High in the Heavens our voice is heard—there sentence shall be given ; 
The Lord of man and beast presides in the great Court of Heaven. 
Somewhere in that bright realm of light a place is kept for all, 

Where each tortured beast shall find repose, the weary load shall fall. 


The kind good Lord who gave to each his own appointed lot 
Will gather in His lambs and ewes to one bright peaceful spot, 
Where the meads are ever verdant, the trees cast not their leaves, 
Where the birds may sing, the flocks lie down, his web the spider weaves : 
Secure from man, in pleasant woods, each lordly beast shall rove, 
His savage nature checked and quelled in that great home of love. 
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(Continued from page 111.) 


So long as this truth fails to meet with general recognition, so 
long will large-heartedness and forbearance, as exhibited in the 
general tone of ecclesiastical congresses, and a spirit of inde- 
pendent manliness, as displayed in the addresses of amiable 
prelates, be altogether thrown away for any practical good 
they are likely to effect, however admirable and hope-inspiring 
they may be in themselves. 

Another typical utterance, which calls for notice here, is that 
which professes to regard the sectarian quarrels that agitate the 
Church, as merely superficial and as floating on the surface ; and 
assumes that by going deeper, an underlying principle of unity 
will be found. It is certainly desirable to go deeper, but for a 
reason exactly the opposite of that usually assigned for doing 
so, namely, to ascertain what is the underlying cause of the 
surface discord. There is no theory which sets analogy more at 
defiance, than one which assumes that the venom, rancour and 
hatred which so commonly characterise sectarian differences, 
can be generated by a principle of unity ; and the attempt to 
create such a principle by the use of specious phrases, such as 
the conventional one “love to our Common Lord” is mere self- 
deception. 

Before that phrase can be used as an underlying principle of 
unity—indeed, before a moral right can be shown for its use at 
all, it should be thoroughly understood by those who are to be 
swayed by it, what the words mean; and there should be more 
agreement as to their signification among the nation at large, 
than is likely to result from teaching based on existing methods 
of scriptural interpretation. 

There can be no more erroneous theory than that of the 
superficiality or surface nature of religious differences, and yet it 
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is unhappily the monotonous note most frequently heard from 
the lips of the well meaning dreamers who imagine they can 
detect in universal toleration, a panacea for ecclesiastical dis- 
cord. There is no more common example of this error than the 
suggestion that under the gorgeous pageantry of the Romish 
ritual, and under the plainest and simplest service of Primitive 
Methodists, or of the Society of Friends, will be found a single 
animating principle. The assertion is really that most dangerous 
of statements, a half-truth. No doubt, if it were possible to read 
the hearts of all taking part in the two types of service, there 
would be found among individuals in each, the same purity of 
motive and the same reverent aspiration, faith and love ; but so 
also would there be among other individuals on both sides, the 
same indifference and worldliness, and possibly hypocrisy or 
other less pure motive. Statements about the purity of motive 
to be found beneath antagonistic forms of worship, are really 
beside the mark ; and it is sometimes difficult for the uncharit- 
able to repress the suspicion, that those who make them are 
influenced—unconsciously to themselves—by a wish to display 
their own amiability of character, rather than by an enthusiastic 
desire to find the true solution of serious problems. When 
analysed, they amount neither more, nor less than to the truism 
that human nature inside and outside of the Church of Rome, 
is pretty much the same thing ; a discovery, the glory of which 
has not been reserved for the theologians of the nineteenth 
century. 

Another portion of the half truth contained in such statements, 
has reference to the worthlessness of the outward form of worship 
—whether it be gorgeous or simple, as such. 

The circumstance that it should be believed—as unhappily it 
is believed by many excellent persons—that the real difference 
between antagonistic churches, or between antagonistic divisions 
of a Church nominally united, is limited to the question of 
gorgeousness or plainness of ritual, or to that of particular vest- 
ments or particular attitudes, is nothing less than a calamity; nor 
is it less than a calamity that the religious views of multitudes 
should be so superficial, as to make it possible for them to believe 
that the combination of pompous or beautiful ritual with reverent 
aspiration, faith, and love on the part of individuals joining in it, 
can justify on moral grounds the propagation of the doctrines 
usually found associated with that combination, if the doctrines 
themselves be objectively false. 
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It should be remembered that, while there is no essential or 
necessary connection between beauty or pomp of ritual on the 
one hand, and doctrinal truth on the other; the assumption— 
natural to shallow intellects that are the slaves of physical emo- 
tions—that there must be such a connection, is fostered by some 
schools of sacerdotalism ; and thousands of weak minds are per- 
suaded to believe in the truth of the most grotesque doctrines, 
and the most extravagant pretensions, because the sublime and 
beautiful in art have been called in to clothe them in attractive 
forms. 

There can be little hope of unity in the Church, until educa- 
tion shall have made universally known the simple process of the 
analysis of ideas, that promptly shatters all such meretricious 
attacks upon the intellect through the emotions as are here in- 
dicated; attacks which unhappily are but too common, and too 
successful. 

It is satisfactory to note, in connection with our present theme, 
that most of the ablest writers of the medizval school of thought. 
are becoming practically unanimous in admitting that burning — 
questions which have for centuries provoked bitter animosity, 
such as those connected with method, ministration, ritual, sacra- 
mental views, priestly ordination, and “efficacy” in connection 
with these two last points, cannot be set aside, lightly disposed 
of, and, as it were, “shelved” under conventional utterances 
about love and charity. 

It is, therefore, all the more open to those who approach 
the same explosive subjects from the point of view of modern 
thought, to maintain that no attempt to settle these weighty 
matters has a chance of success if it limits itself to comparison 
between rival views on the above themes ; that is to say if it limits 
itself to comparison between those views which admit the ex- 
istence of some objective external value in such things, while 
at issue as to what exactly that value is; and leaves out of 
consideration those more modern views, which so far from 
allowing any such value to them at all, asserts that they are 
positively mischievous, that the underlying theories of which 
they are the antagonistic and conflicting forms, are simply un- 
true; and which further maintains that the unalterable exist- 
ence of conflict and antagonism in their embodying outward 
forms, is in itself to be regarded as an important item among 
the numerous ones which combine to make up the proof that 
they are untrue. 
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There is another weak point in the well-intentioned arrange- 
ments of many amiable members of ecclesiastical denominations, 
who are most anxious to bring about unity among Christians. 

It is to be found, in the distinction they permit themselves 
to draw, between the Church of England and the Church of 
Christ. 

Speaking of those who differ from them, they are pronc to say : 
“We do not regard them (the dissenters), as belonging or not 
belonging to the Church of England, but as fellow members 
with us of the Church of Christ.” 

This is all very well; but powerful as is the great name of 
Christ, its use is unlikely to generate any reality of power in the 
charity that may be brought to bear upon vital differences, in 
order to conceal them ; while on the other hand the morality of 
employing that name to give sanction toa sham, is open to grave 
question, 

The truth cannot be too forcibly urged that there can in 
the nature of .things be no final solution of existing religious 
difficulties, which leaves members of the Church of Christ in 
this country, outside of the boundaries of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

If the latter is obliged to confess that she has no arrangement 
to propose save one which perpetuates any such distinction, that 
confession may be read as her acquiescence in her own death 
warrant. | 

It is, however, well that she should insist on. her historical 
position such as it is, 

We say, “such as it is,” for after all, most of her existing 
arrangements, and those by no means the least fruitful of discord 
and controversy, are of no very remote antiquity ; and one of the 
quaintest of the many anomalies, she presents to the gaze of 
the outside world, and to that of those who approach religious 
questions from the side of modern views, is the well intentioned 
audacity with which she sometimes confers the name of Divine 
laws, upon what the most superficial student of history can see 
for himself, are not only decidedly human ordinances, but also 
ordinances which had no existence a few generations ago. 

Still when all is said and done, her position, historically con- 
sidered, is a respectable one; and she does well to make the 
most of it. 

It is sometimes urged with much truth, that the basis of 
union in the Church must be sought for, in the separation of 
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“ essential” from “ non-essential ” truth ; and in the utilisation of 
all the force of religion, in the effort to concentrate men’s hearts 
and minds upon the former alone. 

There is a difficulty in connection with this view; and that is 
in the recognition of “non-essential” truth. Is there any such 
thing? Is not in fact the discovery that a so called “truth” is 
“ non-essential,” tantamount to finding reason to doubt the 
genuineness of its claim to be called “ truth” at all ? 

It should never be forgotten that to seachers for truth in 
questions of religion, the only ultimate guide is analogy. 

Nor is it any reply to this to say in the cant phraseology of 
certain sectarian schoois, that in questions of religion the only 
guide is the Bible, for the Bible zs analogy. 

The Bible is full of other matters besides religion ; history, 
tragedy, epic and pastoral poetry, even comedy, are to be found 
in its pages; and in the study of these there is no call for the 
aid of analogy more than in that of the same class of subjects in 
other literature ; but so far as it is a religous guide, and so far as », 
in that capacity it appeals to men consciences, hearts and intellects, 
it does so through the instrument of analogy and through that 
instrument alone. 

Nay, more : the selection by Christ of the instrument of parable 
to convey his moral and spiritual teaching to his disciples, may 
be regarded as symbolising the truth—as old and as unassailable 
as the foundation of all things—-that in religion there is no guide 
whatever for mankind save analogy. 

Metaphor, poetry and parable, the natural conveyances of 
analogy, are the only legitimate means of interpreting the will 
of God to man, when that will is expressed in earthly language ; 
and any interpretation of such language, which claims a Divine 
authority in any other sense than this, “ cometh of evil;” and is. . 
akin to that form of idolatry which pretends to bring the Deity 
within human appreciation by carving images of Him in wood 
and stone. 

But the analogy under immediate consideration here, has 
reference, not so much to the teaching of the Bible as to that of 
history, and to the lessons of the latter on the subject of the 
“essential” and the “non-essential” in religion —If—to put a 
case hypothetically—history teaches a certain lesson with respect 
to non-essential doctrine, and not only teaches it but repeats it 
so often, with such monotony, and with such complete absence 
of exception, that the phenomenon through which it is. conveyed 
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comes, for those who observe it impartially, to have all the con- 
vincing force of an invariable illustration of a natural law; on 
what grounds, it may fairly be asked, can orthodex theology 
justify itself for refusing even to consider the possibility of the 
lesson being addressed to the Church ? 

It might be urged that this refusal on the part of the Church 
to recognise the possibility of a lesson being addressed to herself, 
recurs as often as the other circumstances that group themselves 
round each fresh discovery that the adjective “non-essential ” 
accurately describes some dogma once regarded as vital; and 
that the refusal itself is in fact a part of the phenomenon 
mentioned above. 

This is unquestionably true ; but in connection with this truth 
it is to be remembered that the Church is the single school of 
thought in modern times, which repudiates the application to her- 
self of the discovery that makes it necessary to class groups of 
men, human societies and corporations, as “organisms,” power- 
less to emancipate themselves from the government of fixed 
law, influencing them through the medium of their surroundings. 

She claims to be superior to, and independent of these newly 
discovered laws, and should therefore be glad, were she con- 
sistent, to have such an opportunity of illustrating her superiority 
over them, as would be afforded by the recurrence of the pheno- 
menon ofthe growth, so to speak, of the adjective “ non-essential ” 
round a “ truth,” with her own part in that phenomenon left out 
or, better still, reversed. 

Modern thought, however, knows well that the Church, far 
from being as she pretends, superior to the fixed laws which 
sway sections of human society ; is on the contrary more glaringly 
amenable to them then perhaps any other single one of the 
numerous social “ organisms,” that have been produced by civili- 
sation ; and is far too reasonable to expect ever to see the 
recurrence of the phenomenon of the growth of the idea of “ non- 
essential” about an ecclesiastical assumption, with the part of 
orthodox theology in the connection, omitted or reversed. 

It is time to consider what is this phenomenon of the growth 
of the idea of the “ non-essential.” 

There will not be much difficulty in finding examples of it. 
Let the most superficial of mankind dip into ecclesiastical 
story, take the first exploded dogma he finds, and 
its history, and he will witness the phenomenon referred 
and as he follows the career of the dogma from its 
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throughout its growth to its development, and death, he will 
never fail to find the adjective “non-essential” the descriptive 
accompaniment of its mortal disease. 

It may, probably, have been some doctrine over which rivers 
of blood have been shed, which men and women have been 
dragooned into believing, or pretending to believe; a dogma 
which, while men have been persecuting, reviling, and even 
burning each other about it, has been nothing less than a 
scourge to the age that has had the misfortune to be con- 
temporary with it. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding the formidable part it may have 
played in history, the happy day at length arrives when it is dis- 
covered to be—“ non-essential.” Soon afterwards it disappears, 
and its place knows it no more. 

It might be urged by the Church, as a justification for her 
refusal to recognise analogy between the “ non-essentials” of the 
past and those of the present, that none of the exploded dogmas 
recorded in history as having been the cause of suffering and 
misery to former generations, have been actually proved to be 
false ; and conventional ecclesiastical language on the subject of 
dogma shows clearly that, consciously or unconsciously, a plea 
of this kind is contained in the theories which underlie the teach- 
ing of the Church. 

Rejoinders to such an excuse, from the point of view of 
modern thought, would be likely to err on the side of volumi- 
nousness. The fundamental difference, in fact, between the 
conventional conception of what true religious doctrine is, and 
the modern view of what it should be, is involved in the questions 
suggested by such a plea as the above. The subject, however, 
is beyond the scope of this paper. It must suffice for the present 
to limit attention to the plea itself, that exploded dogmas have 
never, in fact, been proved to be false. 

The answer is, that such proof, in modern days, is uncalled 
for. 

When an exploded dogma bears such a relation to contem- 
porary thought, that the latter finds its chief difficulty to consist 
in realising the mental calibre, so to speak, of the former genera- 
tion which could ever have bestowed upon it a moment's serious 
consideration, to prove it false becomes superfluous. 

All hopes, however, of unity in the Church, built upon efforts 
to effect a separation between the essential and the non-essential 
in belief, are destined to inevitable failure, unless they be com- 
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bined with the determination to face boldly the question whether 
belief at all, not this or that belief, but any belief whatever, as 
such, without. reference to its possible effect upon life and 
character—can ever, in the nature of things, be essential. 

It is to be observed that the grave charge of idolatry brought 
by modern thought against the Church, is based upon the latter's 
refusal to recognise what, to impartial minds, is a self-evident 
truth, namely, that if there be really a Divine Ruler of the world, 
His will and intentions can only be inferred by reasoning up to 
them as causes and conclusions respectively, from the well- 
ascertained, unassailable objective’ truths of knowledge and 
experience, regarded as effects and premises. 

In this connection, the following considerations are not alto- 
gether unworthy of attention. 

The “ Son of God” on earth is an expression applicable rather 
to the human race than to any individual ; and even the great 
ecclesiastical dogma of Incarnation is capable of being interpreted 
as symbolising the truth contained in such an ‘application of the 
term. 

Now, it is not a matter-of opinion, but of well-ascertained, 
unassailable fact, that this Child of the Deity on earth, in its 
aggregate mind, so to speak, reflects the infinity of the Father ; 
and that as the former infinity is expressed in the phenomena of 
nature, so is there a strictly analogous infinity to be discerned 
in those of history, of language, and of religion. 

This infinity of human thought is not exclusively apparent to 
those who take a comprehensive view of the affairs of men: it 
is equally so to those whose gaze is more contracted, being as 
microscopic as in the infinitely little of nature herself. The 
myriad sides of the simplest proposition can never present 
themselves to the mind ofa single individual, even during his 
life-time, much less can they be visible to him at the same 
time. To the aggregate mind of the human race, however, 
they do so present themselves. Now, the central idea of orthodox 
theology requires for its realisation the reversal of this state of 
things, that is to say, the reversal of the fundamental conditions 
of human nature. The corruptions or excrescences, also, of that 
central idea assume a double form, requiring the reversal of 
these fundamental conditions in two directions, leading respec- 
tively to those ecclesiastical ideals occasionally associated with 
the terms broad and high church. The first embodies itself 
Practically in the attempt to force individuals to see, or to 
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pretend to see, the myriad sides of a dogma at the same time; 
and the other in trying to bind the human race, not merely to 
concentrate its gaze upon a single side, but also to believe, or 
to pretend to believe, that the other sides have no existence, 

For the former of these two schools of orthodox theology, 
there is some hope in the future ; for the latter, none. 

The sect or section of the Church which endeavours to con- 
centrate the gaze of mankind at large upon the vicarious or 
instrumental side of dogma, to the exclusion of its subjective, 
symbolical side, and to the exclusion of due consideration, not 
only of the relative importance of these two sides, but also of 
their objective truth regarded as hypotheses, is simply engaged 
in the attempt to reverse the fundamental conditions under 
which alone the human mind can act,—a task about as hopeful 
as would be that of trying to alter the position in space of the 
plane of the earth’s orbit. 

The foregoing is an accurate description of that school of 
medieval thought within the Church whose voice is loudest in 
denunciation of the many hope-inspiring phenomena of con- 
temporary history, which should really be interpreted as witnesses 
to the sublime parentage of mankind: and it would not be too 
much to say, that the expectations of such a school to win the 
serious attention of thoughtful men to its efforts for the promotion 
of unity in the Church, are about as reasonable as would be those 
of a joint-stock company—if one might be supposed to exist, 
and if the prosaic illustration may be forgiven—to engage atten- 
tion for a scheme of reclaiming land from the sea, by the pro- 
verbial process of sweeping back the waves of ocean with Dame 
Partington’s mop. 

A Church of which the professed aim is to cause the whole of 
mankind to submit its aggregate intellect, so to speak, to the 
chains of a complicated mediaval creed, as an act of duty to the 
Creator, at the same time that it refuses to consider the rele- 
vancy of the incontrovertible fact of that aggregate intellect 
having been so constituted by the same Creator, as to make this 
result impossible, is unworthy of the serious attention of any 
class of men engaged in the real business of the world, and has 
only herself to thank if the sole outcome of her labours is to 
cause her to be looked upon as an undignified but necessary 
concession to national superstition. 

It is often observed that the only way so escape from the 
thraldom of the medizval corruptions, whose luxuriant growth 
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has choked the primitive simplicity of the faith, is to go back to 
first principles, and in reply to this view, it is not unusual for the 
representatives of orthodox theology to urge that there can be no 
better instrument for such a movement than the existing Church 
of England. There is a considerable amount of truth in. this 
plea. If, however, any practical good is ever to come of the 
idea, it will, in the first instance, be necessary that the Church 
herself should show more willingness than she has hitherto done, 
to approach in a spirit of absolutely impartial honesty the vital 
question—-what are first principles ? 

If the reformed establishment, as compared with the parent 
institution, may be regarded as having, in the curative process 
known as the Reformation, got rid of, say, one tenth of the afore- 
said mediaeval corruptions, she will.do little practical good if she 
hopes to cherish the nine-tenths which still remain clinging to 
her, and endeavours to palm them off upon the world as “ first 
principles.” 

She sometimes appears inclined to put forward what she evi- 
dently believes: to be a very magnanimous proposal, and one 
involving great sacrifice on her part, namely, that there shall be 
required from laymen no further test of Church membership than 
the acceptance of a limited number of creeds and articles, and 
scems to imagine that in making this liberal offer, she is coming 
back to first principles. There can, however, be nothing of a 
first principle in the acceptance of one creed more than of 
another, or of a few articles more than of many. , 

If she could brace herself up to the sacrifice of requiring no 
test of membership at all from laymen—as, indeed, it follows from 
the essential nature of religion itself, as distinguished from popular 
theology, she can have no moral right to do—and of purifying 
her services and ceremonial from every sectarian element which 
destroys analogy between them and the types of Divine law in 
the sermon on the Mount, as illustrated by the sun and the rain 
in respect of their impartial diffusion of their blessings upon the 
evil and the good, and upon the just and the unjust, then, in- 
deed, she might begin to congratulate herself on making some 
real approach towards first principles. 

The boast is also sometimes made on her behalf that she does 
not baptise into her own communion, but receives the child into 
the body of Christ’s Church, and this liberal admission is usually 
made in a tone which implies that it is believed to involve going 
back to first principles. 
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Is it, however, really so? We venture to think not. 

Going back to first principles in connection with baptism, 
involves an exhaustive enquiry from the point of view, not of 
preconceived ideas evolved from baseless assumptions, which are 
contradicted by all analogy, but of established truth, as to what 
baptism is. 

What is it? is it a symbol or an instrument ? if the former, of 
what is it a symbol, and in that case, is it of any value whatever 
without the reality it symbolises? and if that reality be present 
or be obtained by the child when it comes to years of maturity 
was the symbol not superfluous ? 

If, however, it be an instrument, what analogy can be shewn, 
between it regarded as a cause, and the effect, supposed to be 
produced by it, on the one hand ; and, on the other, any single 
authenticated example of cause and effect contained within the 
whole wide range of human experience ? 

If, as is a fact, no such analogy can be shewn ; in other words, 
if, as is a fact, the sequence of cause and effect involved in the 
theory of its being an ‘instument, is in every respect identical 
with those imaginary sequences of cause and effect upon which 
mankind has bestowed the name of magic ; if also in connection 
with these considerations, which are, as it were, forced upon the 
adult intellect of mankind in the nineteenth century with such 
a superhuman power, that to resist them, is to place one self in 
an attitude of redel/ion against the Supreme Giver of all real 
revelation ; how can a Church which persists in an obstinate 
refusal to regard them, shew cause why a prophetic reference to 
some such stubbornness as her own, should not have been im- 
plied in the profound saying of the Prophet of old that, “ Re- 
bellion is as the sin of witchcraft ?”* 

Lastly, assuming for a moment, and for the sake of argument 
only, that there is any such thing as magic, whether called by 
that name, or by any other name selected from the copious 
vocabularies of sacerdotal theology: where are the credentials 
af the Church of England, or, indeed, of any earthly society to 
wield this mysterious power in such a connection as that of 
pretending by means of it, to admit or to exclude individuals 
from the enjoyment of their birthright as children of God ? 

It cannot be insisted upon with sufficient determination that 
the spiritual Fatherhood of Christ is not primarily a theological 
doctrine at all. 





* 3 Samuel xv, 23. 
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Regarded as a theological doctrine, capable theoretically of 
manipulation in ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is a mere inedizval 
corruption of-a conception derived by analogy from a fundamen- 
tal truth, which latter is at the root of all religion ; namely, ne 
physiological fatherhood of God. 

It need hardly be said that this last truth is one which is alto- 
gether independent of “ acceptance,” or otherwise by ecclesiastical 
hic rarchies, being in fact inextricably interwoven with that of the 
existence of the Deity; so much so that if that existence be 
conceded as an hypothesis, the other truth, unity of substance 
between the Divine and human mind, follows as an irresistible 
conclusion. 

Now this physiological truth, which when religious concep- 
tions are traced back to their source, is found to be the fountain 
head and origin of all reasonable spiritual hope, contains within 
itself no place or room whatever for the instrumental interfer- 
ence of human associations. 

Identity of substance between the soul of man and the Spirit 
God is the single hopeful truth to be detected behind the pheno- 
mena of nature, where the Founder of Christianity discovered it 
and pointed it out to His disciples as the reasonable ground of 
their faith ; and it is a fact which can neither be touched nor 
altered, neither brought into existence nor improved out of 
existence, by the performance or the omission of any human 
ceremony whatever. 

It is upon this fundamental truth, of identity of substance 
alone, that is based that reasonable hope of a spiritual inheritance 
which—in more or less sublime or grotesque forms—is shared by 
the whole of mankind; and whatever imaginary powers may 
have been conceded to the Church by popular superstition in 
the dark ages of ignorance, when science was only as it were 
struggling to emerge from the shell, the study of analogy has 
now advanced too far for it to be a reasonable anticipation that 
Christian harmony may be based upon the theory of its being in 
the power of any human institution whatever, to affect in any 
way that spiritual inheritance to which every member of the 
human family is born, 

The pretension is every whit as preposterous as if it were to 
be made in the case of an earthly birthright. 

If the Church were to limit her claim to teaching the heir to 
make the best use of his birthright, by explaining to him the 


conditions upon which alone he may reasonably hope to enjoy 
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his inheritance, she would do more to render unity among Chris- 
tians a possibility, and would be approaching nearer to first 
principles than can be the case so long as she pretends to 
influence the possession‘of the birthright itself by her ceremonies; 
a claim which from its demonstrable baselessness, can in the 
nature of things never cease to be disputed, and which must 
therefore, so long as it is preferred, make Christian harmony an 
impossibility. 

These are all weighty considerations, nor is it intended here 
to make any attempt to deal with the questions they suggest. 
The sole object in referring to them is to lay stress upon the 
fact that for those who are unwilling to face them, to talk of pro- 
moting unity among Christians, is worse than useless. There is 
not a single point among those touched upon above in connection 
with baptism, which is not contained in the doctrine commonly 
spoken of as “Baptismal Regeneration.” Indeed, going back to 
first principles involves a question as to the morality of the con- 
ventional employment of long and learned ecclesiastical terms, 
which nine-tenths of those who profess to hold them are in- 
capable of understanding ; and which the gréat majority of the 
remaining one tenth have never examined for themselves by the 
simple process of translating the theories, pretensions, and 
assumptions involved in them, into ordinary secular language. 

It cannot be too much emphasized that we have here a question 
of morality, and of morality alone. 

The most extravagant pretensions of sacerdotal theology which 
generate the most violent discord and animosity in society, and 
with respect to which it is perceived by impartial observers that 
the co-existence with them of unity in the Church is a moral im- 
possibility, for the double reason that, while their yoke is so 
intolerable that adult mankind would never endure it under any 
circumstances, they can at the same time be shewn to rest on no 
foundation, are frequently defended by amiable controversialists 
on the sole ground that they have been believed in by thousands 
of stmple-hearted and devout worshippers in former days ; and 
those who now dispute them are expected to ignore the circum- 
stance that in the case of perhaps all the thousands quoted, 
the belicf was without understanding. 

This is really a point of considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the subject known as “authority in matters of opinion.” 
The “authority” residing in the so-called “fact of the belief” 
of hundreds, or of thousands, or even of millions, in doctrines 
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which they have never examined, and which, when examined, 
are found to be derived from theories, which are descended 
from theories, which are in their turn the descendants in the 
tenth or twelfth generation from a passage in “the fathers,” which 
last was probably a misinterpretation of an assertion made by 
someone whose authority to make any assertion at all upon 
the subject was self-derived, is simply a name and a shadow. 

Such “authority” is a delusion, differing not very widely from 
a forgery inasmuch as there is no reality in the “ belief” upon 
which it is supposed to rest. Indeed, in such a connection the 
word “ belief” is misapplied ; and it is in fact a main contention 
of modern thought, that in orthodox and theological discussion the 
word “belief” has had conferred upon it a meaning altogether 
different from that which attaches to it in every day life, and one 
moreover, which involves nothing less than a grave abuse of 
language. 

It is, however, time that this paper should draw to a close; 
nor does it come within its scope to discuss theological doctrine 
at all; or to do more than point out by means of an illustration 
derived from a single doctrine which does survive, though with 
happily diminished strength, to the present day, what is meant 
by going back: to first principles. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Church of England has no 
choice but to go back to first principles, however painful the effort 
may be, and whatever sacrifice of pre-conceived ideas, or even of 
“cherished convictions,” it may entail. 

The laity are rapidly going back to first principles on their 
own account, and for their own satisfaction ; and while they will 
be more than glad if the Church (to use the term in an official 
sense) will consent to accompany them, should she decline to do 
so, they will simply go without her. The world cannot stand 
still to suit the convenience of schools of denominational theo- 
logy, which so completely misapprehend their raison d’étre as to 
try to make private property of that religious idea which is as 
much a divine gift to the whole human race as is the air we 
breathe ; and the most deeply religious spirit of the nineteenth 
century is that, which recognises that it is the will of God that 
the world should move. 

The impossibility of standing still, of permanently resting in 
the “acceptance” of pollysyllabic doctrines which are not to be 
examined, is illustrated as much by numerous deliberate seces- 
sions from the Church on the part of members of her official staff, 
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as by the attitude of the better educated class of laymen towards 
the popular theology ; and by an occasional retrograde move- 
ment towards Rome, as well as by the more usual advance to- 
wards that Divine Creed which limits “ free thought,” not by the 
artificial barriers of sectarian dogma, but by the boundaries as- 
signed to accurate and certain human knowledge by God Himself. 

One of the most eminent of those who have taken the back- 
ward step, has laid down the incontrovertible proposition that 
“whether the ideas of the coming age upon religion (be) true or 
false they (will) be real,” and he goes on to describe the existing 
state of things (a state of things which he truly says “could not 
last, if men were to read and think) as follows :— 

“ A man who can set down half a dozen general propositions, 
which escape from destroying one another only by being diluted 
into truisms, who can hold the balance between opposites so 
skilfully as to do without fulcrum or beam, who never enunciates 
a truth without guarding himself against being supposed to ex- 
clude the contradictory—who holds that scripture is the only 
authority, yet that the Church is to be deferred to, that faith only 
justifies, yet that it does not justify without .works, that grace 
does not depend on the sacraments, yet is not given without them, 
that bishops are a divine ordinance, yet those who have them not 
are in the same religious condition as those who have—this is 
your safe man and the hope of the Church; this is what the 
Church is said to want, not party men, but sensible, temperate, 
sober, well judging persons, to guide it through the channel of 
no meaning, between the scylla and charybdis of Aye and No.” 

All impartial observers will acknowledge the accuracy of the 
description of the existing state of things, contained in the fore- 
going eloquent passage from the Afo/ogia of Cardinal Newman, 
and will agree with him in his prediction respecting the church 
of the future, that men “cannot go on for ever standing on one 
leg, or sitting without a chair, or walking with their feet tied, or 
grazing like Tityrus’s stags in the air. They will take one view 
or apother, but it will be a consistent view. It may be Liberal- 
ism, or Erastianism, or Popery, or Catholicity; but it will be real.” 

At the same time they do not fail to perceive that it is pre- 
cisely this standing on one leg, sitting without a chair, walking 
with feet tied, and grazing in the air, which constitute the ideal 
basis of Christian unity put forth at ecclesiastical congresses, 
and such like meetings of amiable but unpractical visionaries 
whose deliberations affect the real current of contemporary re- 
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ligious thought, no more than the direction of the flow of the 
waters of a mighty river is affected by a leaflet floating on their 
surface. 

While, however, the accuracy of Cardinal Newman's view, 
both of the existing state of things and of its necesssarily 
ephemeral nature, must be admitted, it is obvious that there is 
no logical necessity that the movement he rightly declares to be 
inevitable—which, in fact, is visibly taking place—should be in 
the retrograde direction he has himself elected to follow. 

Consider, for example, in succession each pair of contradictions 
as they are set forth in the passage-that has been quoted, As 
each of them would afford an ample theme, not for a fragment 
of a magazine article, but for a volume, and has probably as a 
matter of fact been the cause of as much writing as would fill 
many libraries, it is manifest that their treatment here must 
necessarily be in the nature of a mere outline sketch, with no 
details filled in. 

Let us begin with the first anomaly—the holding that 
“Scripture is the only authority yet that the Church is to be de- 
ferred to,” 

It has already been observed that most of the questions at 
issue between the Church and modern thought, are seen by the 
latter to involve points of morality. The particular elements of 
morality concerned are those connected with the treatment of the 
principle of abstract truth, and with the use of the name and 
authority of the Deity, which are assumed as confirming by the 
Divine signature, so to speak, any theory which is enforced as a 
doctrine of “religion.” The Church acknowledges the Catholic 
and universal nature of morality; and modern thought accepts 
the moral law inculcated by her, both by her precept and example, 
in secular affairs; but not as regards the above two elements, with 
respect to which ecclesiastical teaching is demonstrably incon- 
sistent. 

This inconsistency is increased by the fact that—as will appear 
to readers of the remarkable volume from which we have quoted 
—one of the main difficulties of those who are naturally prone 
to consider the credentials of the Church of Rome more genuine 
than those of the English Establishment, is the bare-faced mode 
in which the older hierarchy has played fast and loose with the 
principles of common honesty, when it has been a question of 
some cherished theological doctrine. 

In comparison with such trifling with truth, and with such 
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inexcusable employment of nominally Divine credentials, as are 
recorded in history against the Church of Rome, the instances 
of wandering from the path of strict morality that may be made 
the subject of accusation against the national denomination, are 
of a mild nature. 

Nevertheless, they will be seen to be not unimportant, when 
it is remembered that a Church is popularly, and not altogether 
incorrectly, believed to exist primarily for the express purpose 
of teaching an absolutely true morality, and maintaining a 
distinction between right and wrong. The particular element of 
orthodox teaching, to which exception may be taken in con- 
nection with our immediate subject, is that which treats as 
matter of opinion what is really not matter of opinion at all, but 
matter of fact. 

The theory, for example, of the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures, necessitating or generating, as it were,a second theory 
of an infallibly interpreting Pope (or Church, for the principle is 
the same), is still practically so much a doctrine of the English 
Church, that those sections of orthodoxy which allow that there 
may be two opinions upon the subject, are often regarded as 
pushing liberal ideas beyond the limits of prudence. Yet, what 
are the facts? The facts are, that the doubts suggested by the 
circumstances of the two theories, parent and child, being 
assumptions as completely destitute of solid foundation as it is 
possible for assumptions to be, and being contradicted by all 
analogy derived from Divine manifestations in nature, are con- 
firmed in the negative sense by the further circumstance that in 
every single instance, without excepticn, in which it has been 
possible to test them, they have been proved to be untrue. The 
ecclesiastical views of the universe, which led to the persecution 
of Galileo, are a case in point. 

We have in the teaching which Galileo confuted, an example 
of the accuracy of the conclusions which are based upon the as- 
sumption that the Church is an infallible interpreter of the Scrip- 
tures; yet, in face of the tremendous historical facts of this and 
other equally formidable stultifications having been inflicted upon 
the infallibility of ecclesiastical interpretation, it is still assumed 
that articles and creeds which are directly contradicted by the 
established truths of science and historical criticism, are to be 
accepted as Divine, decause they are stamped with the “authority” 
of the Church. That the Church has no authority whatever, such 
as is claimed for her, is not a matter of opinion, but of fact; of 
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fact which has been conclusively proved by every method of 
proof of which the subject admits. 

The maxim in military engineering’ that the strength of a 
fortress is that of its weakest part, is applicable as a test of the 
“authority ” of all teaching whatever, sacred or secular, and the 
incident of the persecution of Galileo by the Church of Rome, 
illustrates accurately the value of the ecclesiastical ipse dixit 
when unsupported by analogy derived from established truth. 
On the other hand, if scripture be the only authority, who is to 
interpret it? Is every man to be his own Pope, and is he to 
interpret the Bible upon a principle of his own, or is there to be 
an universally accepted principle upon which alone its teaching 
may be explained? 

Finally, may the principle of interpretation be that the sacred 
text shall be held to have that meaning which was present to 
the mind of the writer or speaker in each particular case? It 
was pointed out in the beginning of this paper, that in ordinary, 
secular, flippant: literature, snatches of old song for example and 
such like, interpretation must not be limited in that sense. If it 
were to be so limited more than half the value of all literature 
would be lost. Happily we are spared this kind of waste by the 
simple fact that such interpretation is often impossible even in 
the case of modern writings; and as in the case of a literature 
so ancient as the scriptures, respecting which there is far from 
being a perfect concord among competent judges as tu who the 
writers were, the impossibility is even more absolute, it is obvious 
that interpretation limited by the thoughts of the authors at the 
moment of speaking or writing, cannot be applied to them. 

That even the articles of the Church are not to be so explained, 
is an opinion held by the eminent Cardinal from whose A/ologia 
we have already made numerous extracts. In the same work he 
says (the italics are his own) :—* that whereas it is usual at this 
day to make the particular belief of their writers their true inter- 
pretation, I would make the delief of the Catholic Church such.” 

What then is the resolution of the discord in the first of the 
string of anomalies quoted above, about the rival “authority” of 
the Bible and the Church ? 

The resolution accepted by modern thought is a very simple 
one, and it fulfils accurately the prediction of Cardinal Newman, 
that the Church of the future “ will take one view or another, but 
it will be a consistent view,” and one that “ will be real.” 

That resolution is, that while the authority both of the Bible 
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and of the Church are to be deferred to, they are neither of them 
the “only” authority; so that the anomaly and the dilemma 
disappear by the omission of a single word, a simple adverb 
which, however, contains within its four letters—as the acorn 
contains the oak, the germ of all the countless controversies that 
in almost every country in Europe set the Church against the 
State, divide sect from sect, and give apparent corroboration to 
the foolish fiction that there is, or in the nature of things can 
ever be, a conflict between true religion and science. 

The observation has been made more than once in this paper, 
that the deepest truths are often to be found in light and even 
flippant sayings, and similarly it may be pardonable to illustrate 
by a commonplace example the mode in which—exclusive of 
direct proof, of which there is abundance, it is inferred by modern 
thought that, formidable as is the authority both of the Bible 
and of the Church, so far is cither of them, and so far are the two 
taken together, from being the “only” authority, that the sole 
source of their power can be directly traced to the harmony, 
which analogy reveals between their teaching, and the facts of 
nature and of human nature ; that is to say between their teach- 
ing, and what may be learned from other sources, 

We have most of us heard the question asked, not as a rule 
seriously, of children, or by children, why is the sea salt? And 
been amused at the attempts made to account for what remains 
an inexplicable phenomenon. 

What is the correct answer to this question? There is no 
answer; and that is precisely the point of the solution of the 
problem. 

Those whose experience is wider than that of children, are 
aware that the really puzzling question is, not why is the sea salt, 
but why are rivers and inland waters fresh ? 

In this planet salt water is the rule, and fresh water the excep- 
tion, though, of course, children with their limited and mainly in- 
land experience, who may scldom or never have seen the sea, 
cannot be expected to realise the fact. 

A somewhat similar confusion obtains in religious controversy, 
as to what [n certain cases the real problem is, and as to the side 
of a vexed question upon which the burden of proof really lies. 

The anomaly about the theoretical rivalry of the Bible and 
the Church as regards their supposed claim to exclusive 
authority, affords an illustration of this. There is something 
pathetic in the innocence which assumes that the dilemma 
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admits of no solution, and is unable to perceive that the pro- 
position that any such exclusive authority as is claimed for one 
or other of the supposed rivals has any existence at all on earth 


(in any man, set of men, or institution whatsoever, or in any - 


book, code of laws, or series of formulas whatsoever), is one 
respecting which the burden of proof rests with those who assert, 
not with those who deny. 

As in the case of the saltness of the sea, the real question has 
been cunningly reversed, and it is assumed by those who pro- 
pound such dilemmas as the above, that some such exclusive 
authority as they fondly dream of must have an objective 
existence outside of their own imaginations, for no better reason 
apparently than because they wish for it, and feel as we all must 
do what a world of trouble, of discord and of misery we should 
be saved if there really were upon the earth a genuine “true 
Church,” before whose ifse dixit the human race at large would 
ever consent to bow its rebellious intellect. Why should there 
not be such an authority, they ask, unaware that the real question 
is—why should there be; or rather, unaware that the true 
question is, as a matter of fact, zs there any such authority? It 
is a question very easily answered in this last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, and the reply, unfortunately, is not in har- 
mony with Tractarian assumptions, 

Before quitting the subject of the first anomaly, it is necessary 
to point out that the school of thought which moves out of the 
dilemma in the contrary direction from Tractarianism, arrives at 
a conclusion very similar in form to that enunciated in the 
Apologia. 

According to the views of modern thought, neither the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures nor of the Articles of the Church 
can be limited to the “ particular belief of their writers ;” but, in 
both cases, they must be referred to an external standard. 

Cardinal Newman would make that external standard “the 
belief of the Catholic Church,” while modern thought would 
make it—all objective established truth wherever found, the 
only possible final standard, and one to which the authority of 
the Church must ultimately bow, and as a matter of fact docs 
unconsciously bow daily. 

When the Church shall be thoroughly trained to avail herself 
of the methods of science (methods, be it remembered, based 
upon a morality which possesses, in a degree in which no posi- 
tive sectarian doctrine can ever possess it, the great catholic 
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attribute guod semper quod ubique quod ab omnibus), in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures and of her own dogmas, and 
shall have attained to such a state of discipline and of self- 
command as will enable her to limit her explanations of these 
to what is in harmony with the analogies furnished by established 
truth ; when, in fact, she shall have realised the great discovery 
of the nineteenth century, that the immorality of idolatry con- 
sists in reversing the truth that the aggregate human mind is 
made in the image of God, by endeavouring to reduce the Deity 
to the dimensions of an individual man; and that this immor- 
ality may take as perfect shape in false subjective conceptions, 
as in objective material graven images, then and not until then, 
will her teaching and the true external standard of reference 
coincide, 

Much more might be said on the subject of the first anomaly 
did space permit, but we must leave it for the present, to return 
to it, however, at the close of this paper, for the purpose of illus- 
trating what is meant by the reference of Biblical and doctrinal 
interpretation toan external standard, by means of examples which 
bear upon our immediate theme of the union of Christendom. 

The second anomaly in the list was: “that faith only justifies, 
yet that it docs not justify without works.” 

As in the case of the first anomaly, so in this, the dilemma 
can be casily got rid of. It can be made to disappear by simply 
going back to first principles, and by building conclusions upon 
axiomatic fundamental truths, instead of upon disputable 
assumptions, 

As well might men attempt to construct a true system of 
geometry, on premises embodying a reversal of the axioms of 
Euclid, as hope to bring about a permanent union of Christendom 
on any basis which includes the attachment to the words “belief” 
and “faith” of a signification which assumes that these come 
within the range of individual volition. 

This is assumed in the popular treatment of questions of faith ; 
and the assumption is distinctly traceable to the confusion be- 
tween belief and profession of belief, which ecclesiastical methods 
of dealing with men’s consciences have at all times tended, and 
do still tend, to encourage. 

The fiction that men can believe what they please, and that in 
“religion” the meri? of believing varies directly with the numerical 
increase or decrease of the reasons which tell against the truth of 
the proposition whatever it may be, is promulgated in the inter- 
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pretation popularly assigned to the words “justification by 
faith.” 
It is a fiction which finds its logical culmination in the phrase : 


Credo quia impossibile, a formula which has a peculiar fascination — 


for minds that are unable to perceive its close relationship to 
such others, as that “an object is black Jdecause it is white,” or 
that “a doctrine is to be accepted as a manifestation of the 
highest wisdom of the Creator decause it illustrates with startling 
clearness the abysmal depths which the plummet of human folly 
can sound,” 

In the matter of this anomaly, as-in that of the first, the pre- 
diction of Cardinal Newman will surely be fulfilled, and men’s 
views upon the subject, whatever else they may be, most certainly 
“will be real.” 

The erroneous theory that belief depends upon the will, and 
that, therefore, the idea of merit may attach to faith, bears 
painful fruit in the habit of many orthodox persons of attacking 
atheism exclusively with weapons of invective. 

It is a habit that .is very prevalent, and one that may well 
make the Church ask to be saved from her friends who are swayed 
by it; as analogy and proverb are unanimous in associating the 
use of this weapon with a bad case. 

It cannot be sufficiently insisted upon that belief, real genuine 
honest belief, is wholly independent of the will, and cannot be 
touched by bribes or by threats; and that consequently the so 
called “ faith,” which is subject. to such influences, and may be 
made to swerve half a degree from the truth, either by orthodox 
invective, or—another equally immoral substitute for reasoning, 
insinuating expositions of the attractiveness of dogmatic belief, 
is worthless. 

It is impossible to conceive a more perfect example of reason- 
ing in a vicious circle than is afforded by the mode in which reli- 
gious belief is treated by the popular theology, and that the 
result should be the terrible break up of faith which is the most 
startling of contemporary phenomena, need surprise no one out- 
side of the school which imagines a merit in denying the divinity 
of natural and psychological law. 

Belief in God is presented to the multitude as a duty by the 
popular theology ; while by the same authority, the conception 
of duty is derived from that of God, 

That such teaching should fail in the nineteenth century is not 
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to be wondered at. The marvel is, that it should ever have had 
even a partial success. 

The searchers for truth in these days are aware that all topics, 
themes and subjects, appertaining to religion, group themselves 
naturally under one of three headings or classes. 

The first class comprises the foundations of religious belief, 
the fundamental truths upon which the whole fabric of theology 
depends ; truths which are no more disturbed by the conflicts 
and antagonisms of rival creeds and doctrines, than “ the stillness 
of the central sea” is affected by the storms that vex the ocean 
surface. 

The second class includes the truths derived from the first by 
the aid of analogy, and are—if the metaphor from the sea may 
be continued—one stratum nearer to the surface than the preced- 
ing, and are therefore not quite so serenely free from agitation 
as the others. 

To this class belong those universal, catholic (guod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus), monotheistic moral and spiritual 
truths which underlie the teaching of the great Founders and 
Prophets of religion. 

The third class embraces all the teaching that marks off the 
antagonistic and conflicting systems, creeds and doctrines them- 
selves, from the fundamental and universal monotheistic truths 
upon which alone truc religion can be built, and from each other, 
and includes all the discordant popular dogmatic theologies of 
the earth, and their internal and equally discordant divisions. 
To this class belongs that whole field of so called religious teach- 
ing which misses the fundamental monotheistic idea of true reli- 
gion; and, being itself animated by the polytheistic idea of 
paganism, relegates the universal catholic truths of the great 
Founders to the second rank, while pushing to the front, and 
consecrating with an unauthenticated authority from the Supreme 
Being under the sacred name of “religion,” rival and in the 
highest degree disputable dogmas respecting the personalities 
and carthly histories of those sublime personages themselves, 

It is not of course intended to be implied that the teaching of 
any theological system belongs exclusively to one of these three 
classes, but only that every single doctrine, theory, or proposition 
that can be included in the real or conventional meanings of the 
word “ religion,” from whatever school emanating, may either be 
assigned to one of them, or else may, by a process of analysis, 
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bé resolved into component elements, so to speak, of which each 
one may be so assigned. 

The roots of-ecclesiastical discord have their home exclusively 
in the third class, and it was to the assumptions of this class 
alone, that allusion was intended a few pages back when it was 
said with regard to them, that the burden of proof rests, not as 
orthodox theology teaches with those who deny, but on the con- 
trary with those who assert and make them. 

With the fundamental and analogical truths of the first and 
second classes, the reverse is the case. _ Resting, as the latter can 
be shewn to do, ultimately, not on @ priori assumption, dogmatic 
assertions, or speculative opinions, but upon established truths 
and unassailable facts, the burden of proof in their case rests with 
those who deny them ; and not with those who, as regards the 
first class, assert thet, and, as regards the second, express a rea- 
sonable hope that they may be true. 

To the third class exclusively belongs that popular view of 
“justification,” which makes it possible to build an imaginary 
dilemma upon the fiction that this can ever in the nature of 
things bear either to faith or to works, directly and inde- 
pendently of other links in the chain, the relation of effect to 
cause. If the proposition to be believed be true, there can be 
no merit in believing it; while if it be untrue, to talk of believing 
it is to utter what is meaningless, as if one should speak of 
eating water or drinking bread. Again, if difficulty of belief be 
due to the matter being beyond the range of the ordinary human 
intellect, that is not the fault of the individual, and in such a 
case profession of belief expresses, not faith in God, but in the 
human teacher. 

As regards works, there can in the nature of things be no 
connection of cause and effect between them and justification | 
and the theory involved in this horn of the dilemma puts upon 
those who assert it the burden of proving that, at every individual 
death, the Deity works such a miracle as all the phenomena of 
the universe combine with the teaching of the Gospels to prove, 
it would be foreign to His nature to work at all. 

It is true that the late Mr. John Stuart Mill has said—in much 
better language—something resembling this, but as Mr. Mill 
was one of the deepest thinkers of his age, and as a proposition 
which is absolutely true in itself (that two and two are four, for 
instance), loses none of its accuracy from the accident of its 
happening to be occasionally uttered by heterodox lips! that 
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circumstance cannot touch the fact that the burden of proof 
rests with those who assert that there can possibly be any con- 
nection of cause and effect between works of which the con- 
sequences are visibly earthly, and justification, or that in order 
to establish such a connection, a miracle is worked by the 
Almighty. 

In dealing with the dilemma propounded by Cardinal Newman, 
modern thought refers the question of justification (or salvation 
for they are the same thing) from the third class of untenable 
assumptions, where alone sacerdotal theology attempts to deal 
with it, back to the first and second classes, composed respec- 
tively of established truths and reasonable hopes. 

Examined by the pure light of the catholic truths which have 
their residence there, and interpreted as already explained by 
reference to the external standard, not of Church dogma, but of 
human experience, the “salvation” of the scriptures is under- 
stood to mean, salvation from sin and selfishness in this world ; 
and as it is also seen, likewise as a fact of the same experience, 
that the instrument of such salvation is sacrifice—not vicarious, 
magic of fictition, but real—the sacrifice of self, intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually, upon the altar of the Triune God whose 
attributes are Truth, Love and Righteousness ; modern thought 
has little difficulty in discovering a meaning in the gospels very 
different from that promulgated by the Church, but one which 
furnishes a far better ground for reasonable hope than hers, from 
the sufficient cause that it fulfils Cardinal Newman’s prediction 
accurately by being “ real.” 


(To be continued.) 
































THE KINGDOM OF PEACE. 
A NURSERY STORY. 


By FREDERICK WILLMER. 





SIR COURTLY COURTLY lived in the kingdom of chivalry, in 
the Golden Age, when the rich had nothing to do except 
fight and keep.their retainers in order. He was the bravest 
knight who ever drew sword or poised lance ; and his prowess 
was equal to his courage. ' He loved his horse, and his dog, 
and the Lady Beautiful; and he would not have harmed a 
hair of their heads, but he had been taught by authorities 
whom no one questioned that a peculiar glory attended 
shedding the blood of his fellow-men, provided that was done 
under certain conditions. If he had not been so taught, he 
might have mused by the shimmering stream, or poured out © 
his soul at the organ in the grand old cathedral where the 
monks chanted, or closely enquired into the profound secrets 
of Creation, for, naturally, his tastes were simple, and he 
loved to sit at’the footstools of the poet, the philosopher, and 
the musician. But the Evil Genius had whispered into his ear 
that those things were beneath the notice of a man of spirit, 
and he was told by the great King Bludgeo that it was his 
duty to put them on one side, and display his valour on every 
possible occasion. So, like the brave knight he was, he re- 
solved to do his duty, though it was unpleasant. 

He had vanquished so many doughty antagonists that he 
was high in the favour of the great King Bludgeo, and his 
promised bride, the Lady Beautiful, glowed with pleasure 
when his name was mentioned, because she knew that it was 
indeed a grand thing to be loved by such a valiant and hand- 
some knight, 
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In his native land there was no one who could be found to 


fight with him, whereat the great King Bludgeo was much 
exasperated, because he delighted to see a grand combat, and 
his favourite driving his opponents, crushed to the ground. 

At last, the Black Knight of the Kingdom of Desolation 
swore to vanquish Sir Courtly Courtly in mortal combat ; 
and the kings of the two lands arranged for the deadly 
meeting to take place on the great festival of Christmas, when 
Peace and Goodwill were supposed to pay a brief visit to the 
Larth. 

Sir Courtly Courtly had no grievance against the Black 
Knight. He did not even know him. But he thought that it 
was his duty to shed his blood, if he could, and so he not only 
promised to fight, but felt elated as he pictured the distinction 
he was about to win. 

The combat was anticipated with the greatest eagerness, 
and Sir Courtly Courtly’s enemies—for, though he was as 
gentle in peace as terrible in war, even he had enemies— 
declared that he was about to meet his match at last, and it 
would be proved that he was a very much over-rated individual. 

In order to encourage his champion, the great King Bludgeo 
swore that if Sir Courtly Courtly overthrew the Black Knight 
he should at once be married to the Lady Beautiful, and 
receive any estate which he liked to claim of those belonging 
to the hundred humiliated vassals whom he had vanquished. 

On the evening before the day arranged for the death struggle 
to take place, Sir Courtly Courtly, having polished his armour, 
sharpened his sword, pointed his spear, and kissed the mis- 
sive in which the Lady Beautiful implored him to win victory 
for her sake, wandered into the grand old cathedral, where 
the monks were chanting. The Spirit of Peace entered the 
building with him, and closed his eyes ; and when the monks 
had left, and the soft moonlight was streaming in through the 
window on to his head, whispered into his ear that he was to 
go with her, and he went. 

She took him on a gentle zephyr, sweeter than the sweetest 
odour, to the Land of Love, where the great King Peace 
held sway. He was amazed on reaching that potentate’s 
dominions to see no swords, no lances, no war-horses, and no 
soldiers. Objects of beauty there were in abundance, melody 
came floating to him from every quarter, the atmosphere 
seemed laden with a hundred different scents, and the land- 
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scape, with its resplendent hills and dales, through which 
silvery rivers wended their ways to a golden strand, beyond 
whose shining expanse lay a glittering sea, covered by a 
panoply of azure, was more transcendently beautiful than 
anything even his poetical imagination had pictured. The 
faces of the beings whom he met were luminous, as if the 
shadow of devastating passion never crossed them, and they 
smiled him welcome, while dulcet voices tendered him 
assistance, and offered to show him the glorious treasures of 
intellect and virtue which had been steadily, but joyously, 
collected and garnered. ATI that somewhat confused him, 
and when the King declared that he had been brought there 
so that he might be inspired to bravely bear himself on the 
morrow, he fancied that the swords, the lances, the war- 
horses, and the soldiers which he missed, and which, he 
reasoned, must be necessary to protect the treasures he saw, 
were stored somewhere out of sight, and would be shown to 
him before.he was sent home. 

“Bring forward our greatest hero, the Brave Knight,” 
commanded the King. 

Then a great darkness fell upon the scene. Thunder 
roared ; forked lightning played about the tops of the crested 
hills; black chasms of immeasurable depth appeared to form 
all around; and, amidst the warring of the elements, could 
be heard the yells of contending factions as they furiously 
strove to destroy each other. The combatants, ferocious of 
aspect and terrible in their brute strength, were led on by two 
massive and savage beings, upon whose foreheads there were 
inscribed, in lurid letters, the words “ War” and “Glory.” 
The gigantic and malevolent creatures shrieked with delight 
as they contemplated a turgid stream of seething blood, 
which blighted everything in its passage, proceeding from 
where the combatants struggled, and the wails of the van- 
quished mingled with the still more terrible c1ies of the 
victorious. In a corner a group of wretched women crouched 
and grovelled amongst a foul mass of filth, wringing their 
hands and shedding copious tears, which seemed to turn to 
blood as they fell to the wasted ground and mingled with the 
turgid stream. Hideous dogs attempted to slake their thirst 
at the reeking current, in which distorted images of children 
paddled and then fell to fighting like their fathers; while the 
dogs, drunken with their filthy draughts, destroyed whatever 
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came in their way, and dropped to the ground one by one, 
horribly distorted, poisoned by the noisome stuff with which 
they had glutted themselves. 

The Brave Knight appeared on the gruesome scene, and 
there was an awful pause, the result of the fact that he seemed 
out of keeping with his surroundings. He was unarmed, and 
in his hand he bore an olive branch. His countenance was 
frank, open, and luminous, like those of the favoured subjects 
of the great King Peace. He mildly said that his mission 
was to teach the besotted and infuriated combatants that 
their ways were ways of wickedness and folly, and to lead 
them to make theirs a joyous and beautiful kingdom like that 
from which he had come. 

When the astonishment which his appearance had created 
had subsided, he was virulently ridiculed. Glory declared 
that it was man’s duty to fight; War asserted that the man 
who refused to fight was a coward: and he was rudely told 
that if he did not immediately join one of the contending 
armies, who, it was said, were but doing as their fathers and 
their grandfathers had done before them, he should be de- 
troyed. Only two believed what he said, and, throwing down 
their arms, timidly crept to his side; and even they slunk 
away, panic-striken, when a spear was put into his handand a 
cup of blood was held to his lips. He called the two unto 
him again, and bade them fear not, as he would protect them. 
His words excited a howl of ridicule, but the two crept up to 
his side once more. He again spoke of the lovely and 
tranquil land they might make of their soddened and des- 
olate country, but before he could finish, a stone hit him on 
the mouth, causing the blood to spurt forth, and he was pushed 
against the point of a besmeared spear. The dogs were then 
urged to attack the trembling two, but he interposed between 
the monsters and their intended prey, whereat the savage 
brutes imbedded their huge fangs in his flesh, which was 
mercilessly lacerated. With the flush of anger mantling his 
cheek, he raised his hand to strike the wretches who had 
instigated the animals. But ere he could do so, he dropped 
it again humiliated, remembering that he had been told to 
refrain from fighting, whatever might be the consequences. 

However, his movements had been noticed, and the cry 
arose “He yields; the coward yields; he is a hypocrite; 
let death be the portion of the wretch who derides the grand 
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traditions of our forefathers and would turn men _ into 
women.” 

But Glory cried “No; he shall fight with that slave.” And 
acringing slave was brought forward. ‘ Now,” continued 
Glory, “you shall kill the wretched slave or he shall: kill 

rou.” 

But the Brave Knight refused to fight, saying “I have no 
quarrel with that man and I may not take away the life 
which I could not give back again.” 

Prodded on by sharp spears, and inspired by the unreason- 
ing lust of self-preservation, the abject slave tore at the hair 
and plucked out one of the eyes of the Brave Knight, who 
had to bite his lips until his teeth met through them, to keep 
down his rising anger and subdue the agony which throbbed 
in his every nerve. 

“ Now,” croaked War, “ Strike but one blow—you need not 
kill—become one of us, and you shall be saved.” 

The Brave Knight wavered, but he looked at the two who 
had shown:a disposition to accept his teaching, he thought of 
the effect his example would have, he remembered how — 
explicit his instructions had been, and, drawing along breath, 
he refused to strike the blow which would save him, but 
render his mission abortive. Then Glory, and War, and 
their savage hosts lost all patience, and set on the dogs, who 
tore him asunder and left him fordead. Butthe Physician of 
King Peace coming that way later found him, his pallid face 
wearing the sweet expression with which, ere consciousness 
had left, he had urged the tremulous two to fear not and to, 
at all hazards, do as he had done; and the great physician 
carried him to a secret place, and, pouring balm into his 
wounds, nursed him into life again. The two shortly after- 
wards shared his terrible fate, but they, also, were cared for 
by the great physician. 

Gradually the awful scene grew brighter. The Brave 
Knight's example remained behind. People talked of how he 
had behaved, and the number of those who resolved to do 
likewise increased from day to day. Then King Peace 
entered on possession of the land, and established his do- 
minion there, and it at last assumed the glowing aspect it 
bore when Sir Courtly Courtly was first introduced to it. 

“ Now, my son, you have seen how the Brave Knight has 
acted and what he has done. Go thou and do likewise,” said 
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the King; and the Spirit of Peace bore Sir Courtly Courtly 
back on the soft zephyr to the grand old Cathedral, where he 
awakened with the sun gleaming through the frosted window 
on to his face and shining on a crystallized world, every tree 
a mass of glittering icicles and the ground covered with a 
fleecy raiment of white, emblem of purity and love. 

Then Sir Courtly Courtly arose, with a bewildered express- 
ion, and went his way, aimlessly clutching the handle of his 
sword, while his lip quivered and he murmured softly to 


himself, 





CHAPTER II. 


In the immense building where the mortal combat was to 
take place an enormous multitude had gathered together. 
Beautiful and gaily dressed ladies occupied places of honour, 
facing the King of Desolation and King Bludgeo, who were 
surrounded by glittering retinues of knights, while in the 
higher portions of the vast amphitheatre the common herd 
surged and pulsated with the feverish excitement of antici- 
pation. <A herald blew a blast, and into the arena promptly 
stepped the Black knight. His stalwart appearance, his grace, 
and his resolute bearing caused a murmur of admiration to 
run through the expectant audience, and some of the beauti- 
ful ladies involuntarily shot at him inspiring glances of 
approval. He looked, glowing as he was with health 
and courage, like a man born to achieve victory, and the 
enemies of Sir Courtly Courtly, as they gazed at his colossal, 
yet symmetrical, frame, whispered that the champion of King 
Bludgeo would undoubtedly be overthrown. The herald 
blew a second blast, but there was no response to it. Where 
was Sir Courtly Courtly? King Bludgeo looked vexed and 
uneasy, and when another blast had been blown without 
meeting with any response there arose the ominous whisper, 
“He is a coward ; he fears to fight,” and the Lady Beautiful 
hid her face, confused and shamed. But ere a third blast 
could be sounded Sir Courtly Courtly stepped forward hesita- 
tingly. He was very pale, and glanced around him as if 
fearful of what was about to happen. The friends of the 
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Black Knight perceived his agitation, and their delight in- 
creased. There was a strange, far away look in his eyes, and 
he scarcely moved when he and the Black Knight were asked 
if they were ready. The Black Knight, however, promptly 
took up a position and poised a lance. There was a sup- 
pressed murmur of indignation at the tardiness of Sir Courtly 
Courtly, and an official touched him on his back to remind 
him of his duty. Yet his lance fell from his hand to the 
ground, and, amidst a rising roar of indignation, he lifted up 
his pale face and said in tones of unnatural calmness, “Oh, 
Kings, I have no quarrel with that man; and I may not try 
to take the life which I could-not give back again.” ‘Then 
his whole body seemed to quiver, his pale face became. the 
colour of the rqse, and his lustrous eyes drooped. 

A thousand throats hissed forth the withering word 
“coward,” whereat he started, as if stung by a serpent, 
and his hand convulsively grasped his sword. 

«Are you mad,” roared King Bludgeo, furiously, “to jest 
at such a moment as this? Would you disgrace yourself and 
us? 

Sir Courtly Courtly humbly replied that he had been mad, 
but was so no longer. Then he related, with the eloquence 
of simplicity, what he had been shown by the Spirit of Peace. 
But his story was received with derision, and even the 
Black Knight curled his lip in scorn, feeling that his opponent 
was resorting to a vile subterfuge to avoid the conflict which 
he feared to face, while the Lady Beautiful averted her eyes 
in shame. 

“You fight or die,” said King Bludgeo. “Sir Black 
Knight throw down your gage.” 

The gage fell at the feet of Sir Courtly Courtly, and he 
half-stooped to pick it up, but there it remained. 

The multitude rose, and would have torn Sir Courtly 
Courtly to pieces, but they were restrained by King Bludgeo, 
who made a sign to the Lady Beautiful. Amidst an oppres- 
sive silence which came over the scene, she rose from her 
seat, and walked, pale and statuesque, as if in a dream, 
down to the arena, and to the feet of Sir Courtly Courtly. 
She fell on her knees, and clutched the Knight's hands, 
“Tor my sake, Sir Courtly Courtly, will you not preserve 
your honour?” she said in tones which seemed to indicate 
that her heart was breaking. 
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He looked at her with beseeching eyes, and his lips moved, 
but no sound could be heard coming from them. 

“T think,” she continued piteously, “that I could have 
borne to see you carried hence dead, if you had been slain 
while bearing yourself bravely for the sake of your king and 
country, because I should then have been upheld by the 
thought that in the other land I should have some time found 
you, sweetheart, sitting by the Golden River, in the place 
reserved for heroes, crowned with laurels. But to see you 
a craven; oh! it kills my soul, and will wither my life.” 
And as she finished speaking, two large tears rolled down 
her cheeks and fell on to Sir Courtly Courtly’s hand. 
They seemed to scorch him, and he turned away his head, 
as if to hide the pain he felt. Still, no sound escaped from 
him, excepting the beating of his heart. 

“ Must I renounce. you, Sir Courtly ?’ 
“ or—will you fight ?” 

There was a pause. Then Sir Courtly Courtly raised the 
Lady Beautiful, and passionately kissed her hand. The 
people thought that he had yielded, and cheered; but he 
dropped her hand despondently, and, turning away from her 
with an expression which seemed to say that he had lost 
everything he had held precious in life, said, with a great sob, 
yet so distinctly that all present heard his words, “I cannot 
fight that man, for I may not try to take the life which I could 
not give back again.” 

There arose an awful uproar, and King Bludgeo, livid with 
fury, commanded the Black Knight to strike Sir Courtly 
Courtly on the face. The Black Knight did as he was told ; 
but Sir Courtly Courtly moved not a muscle, though two 
spots flamed on his cheeks. “ Now, spit in his face,” yelled 
King Bludgeo. The Black Knight again did as he was told, 
but again Sir Courtly Courtly moved not a muscle though the 
two spots on his cheeks flamed more than ever. ‘“ Now stab 
him to the heart,” thundered King Bludgeo, and the multi- 
tude franctically applauded the command. The Black Knight 
raised his sword to strike. He dropped it again, however, 
saying, “‘ No, great monarch; I cannot kill him thus. I am 
a knight, not a butcher. If the coward will not keep his word 
and fight, I will now leave him to his infamy.” Then the 
Black Knight turned on his heel and walked away. 

There followed a scene of indescribable tumult. It was 


pleaded the maiden 
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proposed that the recreant should be torn limb from limb by 
horses or roasted alive; but the Spirit of Peace, unseen, 
whispered into the ear of King Bludgeo, and he decided that 
Sir Courtly Courtly should be allowed to live, but disgraced 
from a knight to a scullion, who should be scourged once 
weekly for the remainder of his existence. And Sir Courtly 
Courtly was led away to the royal kitchen, amidst the 
execrations of those who were highly incensed and dis- 
appointed, because they could not see a mutilated corpse 
carried from the arena. However, the Black Knight and his 
friends went home with their trophies, greatly elated at the 
way in which they had humiliated King Bludgeo and his 
subjects. 

Sir Courtly Courtly led a wretched life in the royal kitchen. 
The Lady Beautiful kept her vow never to speak to him again, 
and, though she wept bitter tears in secret, treated him with 
withering scorn in public. Even thechurlsderided him. He 
had to sleep on a dung-heap, and eat the food which the pigs 
refused, while his back was never free from festering sores 
resulting from the scourgings. He went about his loathsome 
tasks with the word coward branded on his forehead, and by 
degrees the conviction grew and strengthened that he was 
wrong, after all, and the rest of the world were right. [Even 
the Spirit of Peace seemed to have forgotten him. 

When his miseries were at their worst, and his resolution 
was weakest, he was visited by King Bludgeo. ‘ Courtly,” 
said the monarch. “ I am about to make war on the Barbars. 
I am short of land to give to my nobles, and so must have 
some of theirs. You know their country well. Lead us to it, 
so that we may conquer them, and your past misdeeds shall 
be blotted out. As you fear to fight. you shall be placed 
where no harm shall come to you,” 

Sir Courtly Courtly’s soul bounded within him at the . 
prospect of escape from a galling thraldom. The Spirit of 
War whispered into his ear, “the first duty of a man is to 
serve his country, and it is not too late for you to show that 
you are no craven. Surely you have suffered enough from 
hearkening to an idle dream ?” | 

Then Sir Courtly Courtly tremblingly answered “ Oh, King, 
I will not only do as you desire, but I will fight and show 


that I am not what the world has, through my folly, deemed 
me,” 
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The King was highly delighted, and Sir Courtly Courtly 
was taken from the kitchen and placed once more among the 
belted knights, who, however, eyed him askance, and had but 
little faith in his protestations. 

But in the night Sir Courtly Courtly was again visited by 
the Spirit of Peace, who had forsaken him so long. “Is the 
King’s quarrel with the Barbars a just one?” asked the Spirit, 
severely, yet with a beseeching expression: “Ought you to 
rob and kill an unoffending people even at the command of 
your country? Is that the principle which rules in the 
Kingdom of Love?” 

Sir Courtly Courtly was much troubled, and attempted to 
show that he had given his word and could not help himself. 
l‘or answer the Spirit of Peace drew back the curtain which 
hid the resplendent Kingdom of Love, and he bowed his head 
to the ground, and wept bitter tears of shame. But King 
Peace told him to be comforted, and said that all would yet be 
well if he would for the future decline to place expediency 
before duty. 

In the morning when the people came to him and said that 
all was ready for the march he tremblingly replied that he 
could take no part in the war because it was cruel and 
unjust. 

The knights declared that he was a vile trickster and a 
liar, as well as a coward, and clamoured for him to be put 
to a shameful and lingering death on the spot; but King 
Isludgeo said that he should not be slain until the Barbars 
had been conquered, when, however, he should be torn to 
pieces by a fierce tiger, in the arena where he had first dis- 
graced himself, for the entertainment of the loyal and brave 
subjects. 

So, Sir Courtly Courtly, again banished to the dung-heap, 
was left to reflect, amidst his vile and filthy surroundings, 
on the awful doom hanging over him, 







CHAPTER III. 


King Bludgeo’s war against the Barbars did not prosper 
and he had to beat a precipitate retreat for home with a 
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decimated and famished army. When he arrived at his own 
dominions he found them invaded by the Invincibles, from 
the Kingdom of Desolation, a warlike race, whose proud 
boast it was that when once they took up the sword they never 
gave quarter to man, woman, or child of those against whom 
they contended. He had to lock himself and his troops up 
within the fortified city, where for a while they were secure, 
but one night the enemy forced their way into the inner 
circle of the city, and nothing stood between the inhabitants 
and the implacable invaders. but.a narrow bridge which 
spanned the deep river running around the city. The bridge 
had been made to draw up, but at the last moment it was 
found that it would not work. As the invaders were rapidly 
advancing, confusion and dismay reigned on every face. 
There was one hope, and one hope only, for the hapless 
beleaguered ones. In the centre of the bridge was a maga- 
zine, locked and stored with a combustible material. If that 
magazine could be reached and exploded the city might be 
saved until succour, which was believed to be at hand, arrived. 
ut it was certain death to the man who fired the magazine. 
There was not the slightest hope of escape for the hero who 
essayed that task, if he accomplished it. Everybody knew 
that he who saved the city, even for a while, must perish him- 
self by being blown to atoms or precipitated into the roaring 
torrent beneath the bridge. 

The king hastily called his followers together, and explained 
the case to them. The brave knights, with averted looks, 
maintained a sullen silence, until one, more audacious than 
the rest, declared that it was the duty of the king to sacrifice 
himself to save his people. But ‘the king declined to take 
that view, asserting that his duty was to live and watch over 
his subjects, and that his knights were a pack of cowards, 
The knights loweringly replied that they were not cowards; 
they were willing to fight for their country or even to do deeds 
of daring, full.of peril, which would not inevitably be fatal, 
but it was too much to expect them to face certain death in 
order that others might be saved, when, by remaining where 
they were, there was just a possibility that they might yet 
be spared. Meanwhile, the relentless foe could be seen 
rapidly advancing; and general and unreasoning panic 
seemed imminent. 


“Oh, King, let me perform the task,” said a tremulous 
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voice ; and looking, the distracted monarch beheld the despised 
coward Sir Courtly Courtly, who had been reserved to be torn 
to pieces by tigers, for the entertainment of the loyal, martial 
multitude, standing by his side, calm and composed, witha 
strange light illuminating his face. 

The king and his warriors gazed at Sir Courtly Courtly with 
astonishment, as if unable to believe what they heard. Some 
scoffed, and declared that the traitor would sell them to the 
enemy, but they fell back, abashed, at the beseeching look 
which he cast on them. He sunk to the ground, and clutched 
the hem of the monarch’s garments. ‘On my knees, oh, 
King,” he cried piteously, “grant me this one chance of 
serving my country and those whom I love so well.” <A mist 
seemed to arise before the eyes of the potentate, and tears fell 
on the head of the crouching figure, for King Bludgeo had a 
heart, though he kept it out of sight and denied its existence, 
and the monarch, as if in a dream, gave the required assent. 

Sir Courtly Courtly leaped to the ground with a glad joy, 
and ran towards the bridge as fleetly as a hare, his heart 
bounding within him. But some of the knights followed him 
with mistrustful glances, not assured that he did not, after all, 
mean them ill. When Sir Courtly Courtly reached the bridge 
the enemy could be seen on the other side; and a great fear 
that he would be too late to effect his righteous purpose surged 
through him. Still, he arrived at the magazine and forced it 
open in time. - But just when he was going to apply the brand 
which would complete his work he turned and saw the Lady 
Beautiful, who, unperceived, had followed him. “My love, my 
hero,’ she exclaimed, throwing her supplearms around his neck, 
and pillowing her fair face on his breast, “‘I have misunder- 
stood you too long, and now I have come to die with you. 
But, oh, forgive me first.” He felt exultant, yet for the first 
time his resolution faltered. He implored her to return, but 
she piteously refused to do so, and, indeed, there was no time 
for her to retrace her steps and him to effect his purpose. He 
thought that he would be a murderer if he destroyed her along 
with himself; but the Spirit of Peace whispered in his ear, 
“Falter not. Kill two that thousands may live.” So, kissing 
her passionately, and drawing her unto him, he applied the 
brand, and she responded in ecstacy, as if she felt herself safe 
nestling against his scarred bosom and encircled by his wasted 
arms. 
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* . ~ aa * 


King Bludgeo and his subjects were saved, and the In- 
vincibles had to return to the Kingdom of Desolation, for the 
succour which was looked for came to hand. The former 
thought that the Lady Beautiful and Sir Courtly Courtly were 
destroyed, and in their honour erected marble monuments and 
renounced the art of making war. But they were mistaken. 
The pair, closely locked in each other’s arms, fell into the river 
when the bridge was shattered, and there were picked up by 
the Spirit of Peace, who kissed them, tenderly cared for them, 
and carried them on a gentle zephyr sweeter than the sweetest 
odour to the Land of Love, where the great King Peace held 
sway. There they were united, and, amidst objects of beauty, 
melody which floated from every quarter, an atmosphere laden 
with a hundred different scents, and resplendent hills and 
dales through which silvery rivers wended their ways to the 
golden strand, beyond whose shining expanse lay the glitter 
ing sea, covered by a panopoly of azure, they lived happily 
free from the shadow of devastating passion, ever afterwards.’ 














THE BRETBY BELLS. 


What a night for a walk by wood and moor! 
I cannot see you though I have your arm, 
And we have seven miles to go before 
We reach the gate, and Snarler gives th’ alarm. 
At home they may be thinking we are lost, 
Without the moon or stars to lend us light ; 
There's not a thing to see, not even frost ; 
At least they'll know that it is Tuesday night. 


lor more than thirty years our Bretby bells 
Have rung on Tuesday nights in winter time ; 
They're rather cracked, but with them music swells 
Sweeter than with a more harmonious chime 
You may trust to the Bells on Tuesday night ; 
A child may be born or a man may die, 
It may rain or snow, or be dark or light, 
But they always ring—I will tell you why. 


You may hear them now though they’re miles away ; 
We could make for them in fog or in frost, 
And while they are ringing we cannot stray, 
Far from our path on the moor, and be lost: 
They know this at home were the hearth is bright, 
And fear will not make them stop in their song ; 
But why do they ring ev'ry Tuesday night? 
I will you why as we walk along. 








Many years ago, before I was born, 

Or stream to our village had made approach, 
When the Bretby people could hear the horn 
That was blown by the guard of the coming coach, 


















The Bretby Bells. 


There was an old parson called Peter Moss, 
Who guided his flock in a godly way ; 

Every Tuesday he walked to Dulmer Cross, 
Out here by the moor, to preach and pray. 


He used to leave Bretby soon after three, 
To make the poor Dulmer people divine ; 
For years he was home to his time for tea, 
Which his wife had ready for him at nine; 
One December night when the way was black, 
It was thought that the parson was lost on the moor ; 
It was ten o'clock, and he was not back, 
And at twelve he had not reached his door. 


His wife had fallen asleep in her chair ; 

She woke at the striking of twelve o'clock, 
And a témipest was in the midnight air, 

And her husband! she had not heard him knock! 
She sat in despair— how the wind did shout! 

What could she do? Her two sons were abed, 
And asleep, and the village lights were out; 

And were was her husband? Perhaps he was dead! 


Was he lost on the moor? Upstairs she went, 
While the wind was rising in moaning swells, 
And in her despair her two sons she sent 
With the key of the church to ring the ells ; 
While they went with a lantern, half asleep, 
She ran to the ringers and waked them all ; 
Not one of them back to his bed did creep, 
But each man was true to the good wife’s call. 


And they rang a mad peal with all their might, 
That could have been heard to the end of the moors, 

And the village folk came out in the night 
To wonder and stare at the cottage doors ; 

Some thought the French were invading the land, 
That the men would be called away to fight, 

And march from the village behind a band, 

And they shivered and talked in the winter night. 








The Bretby Bells. 


A sound was heard in the early morn 
Of a galloping horse in the frosty lane, 
And old Peter Moss on the steed was borne, 
To his Bretby home and his wife again ; 
Ile was lost till he heard the good bells ring ; 
Then he found a horse, and he knew he was right; 
Ile could hear the bells nearer and nearer sing ; 
And that’s why they’re ringing and singing to-night. 
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OUR LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS 
BY ROSA MACKENZIE KETILE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE BOVEY BLACKSMITHS. 


“You do not happen to know anyone who wants a delightful 
house for three months on the borders of Dartmoor ?’’ enquired 
my friend Coventry, one of the best fellows in the world, as 
we sauntered on a broiling July afternoon, up and down the 
sultry baking Esplanade of a small watering-place on the south 
coast of Devon. Limited funds for travelling expences seemed 
likely to compel me to remain there, with my wife and three 
small infants, during my Midsummer holiday. Often, after 
mounting one or other of the steep hills which command the 
lovely vale of the Sid, I had looked longingly in the direction 
of the Moor. On very clear days I could distinguish a long 
faint line of blue hills with sharp peaks and ridges starting 
up irregularly on the northern horizon. 

“Well, I think I do know of a person who might like such 
a place;” I said with a sigh. “But then I suppose the 
summer residence you mention would be too expensive for my 
friend. He is, alas! not rich.” 

“Quite the contrary ;” replied Coventry, “it may be had 
for a mere song—a nominal rent—Fanny and I spent our 
honeymoon there. Let me see how long is it since then? 
There she is with the children. Let us ask her opinion.” 

A very pretty, fair, girlish-looking creature was Coventry's 
wife; and, like myself, the young barrister was already a father. 
He need not have been at a loss for the date of his honey- 
moon. Four little girls, rising one above the other at regular 
altitudes, might have assisted him in the calculation. 

“Oh! you are not speaking of the old house at Bovey 
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Tracey! How I should like to see it again;’’ said Fanny, 
sentimentally. ‘Is it to be let, and does your friend know of 
anyone who wants a really nice place for the summer months? 
I am sure he could not do better than recommend him to take 
it at once. How happy we were when we lived there !” 

She sighed again, and looked prettier than ever as her fair 
cheek flushed at the recollection. 

“Let me see,” said Coventry,” how many beds could we 
make up? Do you remember what a party we were when 
your sisters and that gentlemanly fellow who married poor 
Hester took us by surprise? How I used to enjoy dressing in 
the attic, when I was turned out of the pretty little room in 
the north gable to make room for them all. What a 
splendid view that was over the moor from the upper windows ! 
And, do you not recollect, Fanny, the haunted bed-chamber, 
with that great, empty, echoing anti-chamber where the 
luggage was kept? Ah, the floor was not in first rate order 
certainly, but what does that matter? Your friends would not, 
could not occupy the whole house. 

“Oh, no, and only for a few weeks. The fact is, Coventry, 
I was thinking of the place for myself. Sidmouth is too hot 
for Julia. “Ihe next two months here will be unbearable. 
Now, if without ruining ourselves we could alight upon some 
bit of 4erra_ firma which we could call our own for the summer; 
with a garden, a few currant and raspberry bushes, the 
Dartmoor Tors within reach, and cooler air blowing over us, 
it would be well worth some trouble and a slight additional 
expense to obtain such advantages.” 

“Oh, that is just what you will find at Bovey!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Coventry enthusiastically. “Don’t you remember 
Charles, what fun we used to have searching for raspberries, 
and what a size they grew to sometimes? And then there 
were French beans—scarlet runners —looking quite pic- 
turesque among those delightful bits of old wall. I declare 
I once made a sketch of the old house with Mario, that love 
of an Italian greyhound you gave me, standing in an easy 
attitude on the terrace! There ought to have been a foun- 
tain in the foreground, you said, so I put one into my picture. 
I copied it from a view of an Italian villa that hung in the 
drawing-room. We used to call the place our palazzo, and, 

I am sure, if it had been a palace we could not have been 
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happier. I suppose the garden will be let with the house, 
Charles, it certainly was when we occupied it ?” 

“ Yes, of course, it all goes together, and for a mere song 
—half the cost of one of these shabby looking little lodgings” 
—said her husband looking round contemptuously at some 
houses with bills in the windows. “A guinea a week is all 
that my friend wants for the place; and, I assure you, it is a 
great bargain. Only I advise you to be quick. You have no 
idea what-a rush there is towards the Moor from these south 
coast watering-places, when the Summer heat sets in ;—if I 
were you I would not lose a post.” 

Having, like a dutiful husband, consulted my wife, and 
seen her eyes sparkle with joy at the thought of spending 
the next three months on the verge of Dartmoor, I authorised 
my friend to take the residence he had mentioned; and, hay- 
ing packed my wife and bairns, with their two female 
domestics into .a carriage; I set out on foot to Exmouth, 
intending there to cross the estuary and take the train to the 
station at Newton Abbot, whence a walk of six miles would 
bring me to Coventry’s terrestrial paradise. 

When I looked from my window at the Beacon Hotel over 
the broad sheet of gleaming water which once, before it was 
choked up with banks and bars of sand, must have been such 
a splendid haven, I was sorry Julia was not with me. The 
rippling tide was flowing in steadily, bringing barges and 
wherries, and sailing craft of all descriptions up the Exe. 
Across the water the evening sunlight rested on the towers cf 
Powderham Castle, and streamed redly over the woods which 
once belonged to Sir Robert Newman,—that gallant soldier 
hacked to death at Inkerman ;—the Haldon Hills rising above 
the richly variegated wooded sunlit country in sombre moun- 
tainous ridges. Farther down the coast, past the sand banks, 
I saw the red cliffs of Teignmouth, the Parson and Clerk 
rocks, Torquay, Start Point, and the open sea—the curious 
cleft in the red sandstone cliff where, ever and anon, the 
evening trains rushed into sight or vanished—while below 
me lay the pretty winding walks planted with trees, lead- 
ing down from the Beacon-hill to the broad sands. Exmouth 
would certainly have been a charming place for the children 
and their nurses; but it was impossible to indulge in vain 
regret when, in imagination, our delightful country abode 
close to the Moor rose up before me, blotting out all other 
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objects. We were gathering raspberries of inconceivable 
size—the children were chasing each other safely and happily 
along the terrace, which should indeed have had a fountain 
in full play, but we could do without it! After all, it was not 
so very far from our own halcyon bridal days but that Julia 
and I could recal a little of their romance ; and, leaving the 
chicks with their nurses, wander away among heathery hills, 
during the long summer days, forgetting whatever earthly 
troubles might, conjointly with those pink and white treasures, 
have fallen to our lot. 

After leaving the station I walked briskly on, each moment 
getting more and more into the bosom of the hills. Every- 
where the country was beautiful — variegated — verdant — 
eminently picturesque—fulfilling to the uttermost all that I 
had anticipated—except in one direction where the fumes of 
an immense pottery rose up in the midst of a barren sandy 
common. I saw glimpses of the high Tors, castles of native 
granite, cropping out from the Moor above the wooded hills 
which bordered the road, and rose and swelled, or sank 
roundly or abruptly, in every variety of form. -At a cottage 
where I stopped to ask the road to Bovey, and whether I could 
not shorten it by cutting across a corner of the frightful heath 
disfigured by the potteries, a woman said 

“Be ye going to the Folly?) Oh, ye must keep straight on. 
| You'd be terrible out of the road if it be the Folly you're 
i. going to.” 

i I assured her I did not want to go tothis ominous place but 
a she pointed with her finger along the wide, straight, unin- 
teresting highway leading over the waste, and in front of 
| Mr. Devett’s potteries. 

“a - I walked gloomily on for the evening had grown intensely 

+ hot, past black heaps of bituminous fuel, over the sandy 
heath, where nature does the work elsewhere performed by 
machinery, through the medium of the numerous hill streams 
which flow down into the great basin called Bovey Heathfield, 
the lowest land in Devonshire. The action of the water on 
the decomposed particles of granite, which it brings with it 
from the Moor amalgamating with the sand and clay of the 
lower level forms the white china clay, of which great quan- 
tities are transported to the Staffordshire potteries. Very 
little excepting the rougher kind of ware is manufactured at 
Bovey, but the trade is increasing and a thriving traffic is 
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carried on in articles for common household use; while im- 
mense pans, with a glaring design in crimson and green, 
which goes by the name of the African pattern, find their 
way over the seas to grace the boards of savage chieftains, in 
whose sight they are said to win favour and to be in great 
request. 

For this information I was indebted to one of the pottery 
men, with whom I entered into conversation as we crossed 
the heath. Before that moment I must confess I was entirely 
ignorant of the existence of Devett’s Potteries, which he too 
called “The Folly,”—of the curious character of the opera- 
tions by which nature in the Bovey Vale mixed the famous 
white china clay—and that Bovey Tracey, a long straggling 
town, the lower end of which I was approaching, was prin- 
cipally composed of the habitations of those who worked at 
the potteries. All I hoped was that our destined country 
abode was not too near it. 

A steep harrow street, winding between houses of the very 
poorest description, and more than a mile in length, formed 
an unpleasant conclusion to my hot walk. After passing a 
wretched inn, where I could not make up my mind to ask for 
refreshment and information, I came to a somewhat wider 
opening, principally caused by several houses having been 
burnt down. The remains of these buildings lay strewn 
about the road, in front of an old cross, impeding still more 
the laborious progress up the steep causeway of a long line 
of pottery carts, which creaked and groaned as the panting 
horses dragged them over the scattered stones and rubbish. 
Nearly at the top of the hill the Moreton Hampstead road 
crossed the one leading from the Heath, and the street ap- 
peared even noisier and more disagreeable than elsewhere. 
Just at this point, and opposite one of three blacksmiths’ 
forges at which some of the pottery carts were stopping, to 
my amazement, I saw Julia, without her bonnet, in a light 
lilac muslin dress, with one of my tiny daughters clinging to 
her skirts ; while hosts of less fortunate infants were shouting 
and making dirt pies in the gutter, or staring inat the windows, 
level with the street, of the house at whose green insignificant 
looking door my wife, with a singular air of anxiety, had 
taken up her station. 

“Oh, Frank, I was certain you would never stop here!” 
she exclaimed, while every alarmed thought rushed into my 
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mind which could assail the inexperienced father of an infant 
family. Had the twins been suddenly seized with croup or 
scarlet fever? Were they sickening for measles or small-pox ? 
What could have happened to detain them in this horrible 
town within but a few miles of our appointed summer resting- 
place ? 

“Tt never would have occurred to you any more than it did 
to me,” added my wife with very excusable indignation, 
“that this noisy house in the street of this disagreeable town 
is where we are to pass the hot summer months. What could 
Mr. Coventry mean by sending us to such a place ?”’ 

My dismay at this announcement may be more easily con- 
ceived than described. I suppose Julia was afraid of an 
explosion of wrath for she drew me forcibly, and most 
reluctantly, inside the hateful green door; and down several 
steps—at each of which I seemed to relinquish a fondly 
cherished illusion—into the strange dwelling which Coven- 
try’s first flush of matrimonial felicity had painted with such 
glaring rose colour. 

A low, dark, dreary town house with the pavement outside 
ona level with the dining and drawing-room windows was 
our destined abode. Old furniture, old carpets, old rickety 
chairs and tables; three or four staircases leading to closets 
and garrets ; the principal windows looking into the detest- 
able street were its distinguishing features. A gutter run 
through the passage; and, instead of Italian terraces and 
garden, | saw an old broken pump with a cracked trough, 
and a strip of ground shut in between high walls and merely 
the width of the house, bordered on the one side by the 
doctor's stables, and on the other by a butcher’s shambles. 
Two or three rows of strageling beans, a few heads of cab- 
bage, and—yes—Fanny was right—a score of stunted rasp- 
berry bushes, from which our littlhe Maud had contrived to 
pick two or three specimens of withered fruit, which she is 
displaying with frantic rapture to her Mamma, whilst I moodily 
surveyed the garden of our charming villa. 

“ Show me the attics” I said in despair, “Coventry said 
he liked them even better than the rest of the house. It is by 
no means impossible that I may do the same.” 

Slowly and despondently we mounted one of the creaking 
staircases, looking in as we passed by, at “the haunted 
chamber,” to which our luggage had been carried, It was 
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very lucky that Coventry was not within my reach. I should 
certainly have precipitated him through one of the apertures 
yawning in the floor, by which a carpet bag and hamper had 
already descended ‘with a crash) to the lower regions, ~The 
view from the top of the house of the Moor, above wooded 
hills, was undoubtedly preferable to looking out into the 
street ; but the stairs were absolutely unsafe, and the rooms 
not fit for human habitation. Julia shuddered at the thought 
of occupying them; and, as we were fortunately a small 
party, and not likely to have an influx of guests, the door of 
communication with the garrets was closed by common con- 
sent, and they were left to the peaceful occupation of the rats, 
who were heard chasing each other across the floors a.l 
through the night. 

Oh the horrors of what should be those cool soft hours of 
early morning! What with the heat and the pottery carts 
siowly pounding up and down the hill; the smell from the 
singeing of the horses’ hoofs, and the smoke from the pottery 
fires, when, in what elsewhere was perhaps the silent, dewy, 
summer twilight, we opened our windows the next day. The 
yet more unmistakable horrors of the neighbouring slaughter- 
house, the noise of the children and of the ceaseless hammers ; 
the dust, the odours, the cries and neighing, the crowing and 
cackling of the doctors cocks and hens. Never, never, can 
that first night and morning at Bovey Tracey be forgotten. 
If theve is one memory ineradicably implanted in Julia’s 
breast and mine, independent of our mutual affection, which 
is just as strong though not so nonsensical as that of Coventry 
and Fanny, it is the recollection of The Bovey Blacksmiths ! 


CHAPTER II. 
A SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS. 


THE forges were in full play when I walked up the street of 
Bovey Tracy the following morning—my errand being to 
inquire for a carriage in which we might prosecute our search 
for a more agreeable domicile than Coventry's bower of bliss 
in the pottery town. Fortunately my friend had not complied 
with my request, that he would engage the house for thre 
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months. Some lingering doubt, an admonitory whiff of the 
mingled odours which must in his time, as now, have pervaded 
the atmosphere, had stayed his pen. He had not committed 
us very deeply. We were only bound to pay a fortnight’s 
rent, and we might depart at any moment. 

“Youand the young lady ben’t afeard of measles, I suppose ?” 
—said a woman at whose door I stopped to ask which was the 
residence of the only individual in the place licensed to let out 
carriages on hire. ‘“‘ Sure now—you would not put those pre- 
cious little darlings I saw drive in yesterday into our neighbour's 
fly? Why Enderby’s children have had the eruption out 
grand, and they were sitting in the carriage the last time I 
saw it in the yard. I wouln’nt take the little ladies out in it 
yet awhile if I were you.” 

Our Maud, her health being delicate, had been carefully 
kept out of the way of infection, and I had promised that she 
should accompany us. My new acquaintance it appeared had 
“‘a trap’’ which, on alternate days to those when it was re- 
quired to carry out the bread, she would be happy to lend us; 
it being arranged, sub rosa, that an adequate remuneration 
should be made. A couple of hours afterwards we were 
skirting the heath on our way to Ashburton. 

Did you ever travel in a trap? Perhaps you may have 
done, but not in that particular vehicle in which Julia and my- 
self, Maud and our old London servant, attempted to keep our 
seats. At first Maud slipped down from the board in front to 
the horse's broad back. Luckily he was quiet and did not 
kick. Then the ancient abigail in the back seat fell out 
behind—or at least declared that she must infallibly do so if 
the ascent became steeper. Julia got nervous because the 
boy driver lashed the horse unmercifully. I must own that 
like herself I infinitely preferred walking to sitting on a 
board behind a stupid horse with my knees up to my 
chin. Finally the trap with Maud and the domestic were 
sent back to Bovey, and my wife and I fairly took to the road. 

A very lovely one it was, and we enjoyed the walk past the 
great lodges at Stover and a pretty cottage called Ash Hill, 
near the gates of the Duke’s Park, which we heard was some- 
times to let for the summer. Unluckily it was at present 
occupied, or our troubles would have been soon over. Ash- 
burton, a pretty town with a good hotel and excellent shops, 
must, we thought, afford us a choice of lodgings, but our 
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search was ineffectual. Apartments at the saddler’s alone 
presented themselves ; and, as there was building in progress 
in front and at the back, these rooms were almost as noisy 
and disagreeable as the old house at Bovey. There were, 
however, carriages in the Inn yard; and we set out, after a 
capital luncheon served in a pretty room looking into a well 
kept garden belonging to the Hotel, to look at a house of 
which I had seen a tempting advertisement describing it as 
near Holne Chase, but which of course proved to be in quite 
another direction. Up the-very steepest and narrowest lane 
I remember even in Devonshire, down an equally precipitous 
descent, and we were peering into the chimnies of a house, 
which proved to be the one of which I was in quest. Why is 
it that in so lovely a country human beings should so often 
be disposed to look at a bank or stone wall in preference to 
the beauties of their own hills, and dales, and abounding 
woods? But so it is—that farm huuse near Ashburton was 
very far from being the only one we visited where steep banks 
excluded every glimpse of a view from the sitting room win- 
dows. 

An old lady in black satin, with white flowers in her cap, 
rushed out in great wrath, when we enquired whether the 
house was to be let, and informed us that she had taken it the 
week before. We hoped she might like it, and retired ; meet- 
ing with equal ill success at three or four pretty cottages near 
the winding Dart and Buckfastleigh Abbey. Close to the 
ruins we looked in at the windows of a lovely little summer 
retreat, which would have suited us admirably; but, as 
the owner lived in London, and no one could either find the 
key or tell us his address, we could not make any arrange- 
ment for its temporary occupation. 

Nothing could exceed the surprise of most of the owners of 
the out of the way cottages and farms to which we were sent. 
Well, they might have thought of letting lodgings a year 
back, but it would not suit them just now. Would’nt say but 
they might’nt have spoken about it last summer to market. 
Perhaps we could wait till the harvest was over? Could 
we not come again when they had given the matter a thought, 
and consulted some brother, lover, husband or father, who 
was sure to be gone to Newton market, whither everything 
edible in the country appeared also to have found its way. 
Had we only required accommodation for our two selves it 
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might, though not without difficulty, have been found. A 
couple of rooms in a remote farm house generally proved to be 
all the space that could be spared, but our servants were an 
insurmountable difficulty. The people did not choose to be 
fashed with London ways and would like to wait upon us them- 
selves. There was seldom a kitchen or room of any kind for 
our domestics—there were no grates—and it appeared doubt- 
ful whether these town servants would learn to understand 
the mysteries of cooking at wood fires, laid on the open 
hearth, during the short period of our stay in the country, 
The farm-houses, pretty on the outside, were singularly in- 
convenient within, at least so I was told, for ladies and 
children; and, as I have never found Julia an unreasonable 
mortal I felt myself bound to believe her. 

We were, however, rewarded for our fruitless search by the 
splendid drive over the Moor, by which our civil Ashburton 
driver took us home from Spitchwick—the last house we 
visited that day. Here, indeed, we might have been 
accommodated ; but the terms were high, as was the case in 
most instances. There were strong temptations, and perhaps 
stronger drawbacks. Julia was doubtful about Nurse liking 
the place; and I, after our prolonged journey, doubted 
whether we could afford the indulgence. Had our funds 
been in a more flourishing condition I think a couple of 
months would have gone by pleasantly at that large house 
with its winding shrubbery walks, and wide wild sweeps of 
the Moor extending for miles and miles around, 

The moon was rising, like a jewelled crescent, over Hey 
Tor, as we drove round its base. All about us lay the stony 
Moor with its castle-like elevations starting up in wild weird 
forms. <A filmy line of mist curled round the Lion rock. 
Our driver looked at it anxiously and seemed relieved when it 
faded away and the moonlight became brighter. A fog on 
Dartmoor was evidently no jesting matter. We might strive 
in vain to find our way and be forced to spend the night on 
the waste. He had done so more than once when the mist, 
at first little more than a thread of vapour such as we had 
seen, grew and grew, until in an hour's time you were 
enveloped in it and utterly bewildered. This time we were 
more fortunate, descending the hills, past the quarries and 
buildings on Hey Tor, where a rude Inn shewed its hospitable 
light; we got back through dark shadowy lanes to the streets 
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of Bovey, weary enough to bid defiance to the clarion peal of 
the Doctor’s Spanish cock, and the pounding of the pottery 
carts, when they broke out noisily at daybreak as if striv ing to 
dispel our early morning slumbers, 

Chagford, with its traditions of battle, its curious ancient 
Inn, with deep outstanding porch of stone in which Sidney 
(rodolphin received his death wound, was the next place we 
visited. There was certainly a house to let at Chagford, and 
one apparently of more pretention than the farm lodgings 
which hitherto had not proved sufficently attractive to tempt 
my wife to cverlook the sundry and manifold inconveniences 
attached to them. Little Maud begged hard to accompany us 
on our long walk; and with the prospect of getting a carriage 
at Moreton Hampstead we enjoyed our excursion through a 
beautiful wooded valley, with glimpses at intervals of Lustleigh 
Cleave and the neighbouring Tors. 

Moreton Hampstead, swept by keen breezes from the moor, 
and standing on high sterile ground, may be, as it is reputed, 
healthy, but is not picturesque. Anancient mansion mantled 
with ivy, with park-like grounds full of farm cattle, invited in- 
spection by a notice that it was to let for the summer; but the 
twins would certainly have fallen through the holes in the 
floor displayed by the carpets having been taken up for 
sweeping. Ishould imagine that it was a very unusual cir- 
cumstance, judging from the dusty cobweb-covered state of the 
house generally. Another abode called Sandy Park, turned 
out to be a lodging house, where for a guinea a bed per week 
for each individual, masters and servants might be accommo- 
dated confortably. Passing on we reached at last the old 
Stannary town of Chagford on the edge of the Moor. 

Here, as usual, the gentleman to whose house we had been 
directed, had changed his mind; and, applications not being 
frequent, the public were not yet aware of the alteration in his 
intentions. If we could wait till the end of October he 
thought he might like to go away for six weeks; but, as by 
that time my holiday would be past, the arrangements did 
not suit us; and, the town affording no other chance of a 
domicile, we turned our backs upon it wrathfully, after 
walking down the curious, ancient, stonepaved, sheltered 
road, said to be the work of the Druids, which leads to the 
picturesque Water-mill at Holly Street, and the confluence ued 
the north and south Teign, 
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The beautiful distant view of Lustleigh Cleave induced us to 
make enquiries whether there was no cottage which we could 
rent at or near the village of Lustleigh. “Oh, yes! There 
was Rudge Hlouse, but then it was unfurnished. Perhaps 
that might not signify just for the warm weather. People 
would lend us what was necessary” and, truly, as we found 
ultimately, this was no empty boast on the part of those open 
handed, unsuspicious, warm-hearted west country folk. 

Rudge House was therefore our next point of attraction, 
but, our way leading us past a lovely cottage near Lustleigh, 
with all sorts of pretty pets about the grounds—a white 
peacock spreading its snowy tail—a cockatoo basking in the 
sunshine—two or three long haired terriers—a King Charles's 
Spaniel—and some beautiful bantams resting in the shade of 
old trees,—I suggested to Julia that this was exactly the sort 
of place in which it would be pleasant to pass our summer 
holiday. As the Devonshire people seemed fond of changing 
their minds, and would not give up to us any of the dwellings 
which professed to be to let, might not the inmates of this 
home-like abode suddenly take a fancy for quitting it? At 
allevents it could do no harm to ask whether any house in the 
vicinity of this pleasant spot were vacant for the summer. 

The little dogs barked, but not after a hostile fashion, as, 
leaving Julia sitting under the trees at the gate, I walked up 
to the front door, which was opened by a very civil maid 
servant immediately upon my ringing. Then her mistress, a 
gentlewoman by nature as well as by position, came out to 
answer my questions ; inviting us, as strangers in the land to 
enter—hospitably entreating us—and, finally helping us in 
our researches, which however terminated in disappointment. 
The bare farm-house afar off on the hill-side towards which we 
were journeying was pronounced to be utterly uninhabitable 
and only one bedroom and sitting room for a single gentleman 
were procurable in the pleasant village of Lustleigh. 

Mr. French's cottage at Manaton !—Had we looked at that? 
It was the very thing for us—and so we thought as we wound 
through Hound TorCombe, hearing but not seeing the gurgling 
brook whose course we followed, as it played through a 
labyrinth of brambles. The shaggy peaks of the Moor rose 
high above our heads; while its sides, bright with heather, 
descended into rich woodland scenery, waving fern beds, and 
the gushing unseen waters. Clumps of dark leaved hollies 
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glowing in the summer sunshine with crimson berries which 
seemed to me a strange anomaly, grew beside the pathway, 
which wound on, between rocks and stones and heathery 
swells, into the green depths of Manaton wood. Then, 
ascending, the track mounted steeply upward, under spreading 
beech and towering fir trees; with the drooping points of the 
birch and the feathery branches of the ash diversifying the 
foliage overhead, and a thick matting of quivering reeds and 
waving fern leaves carpeting the ground. Grey slabs of 
granite started up from the brushwood, or lay scattered about 
at the roots of the old trees; while, all around and about the 
stones and mossy trunks, wound, in deep channels, narrow 
water-courses, which met in a larger stream and flowed 
united under a stone bridge of one arch that spanned the 
brook at the entrance of the wood. Such a concert of gurg- 
ling water, the notes of wild birds, and the soft murmur of 
the summer wind among the heather bells, waving boughs 
and whispering fern leaves, you must travel to Manaton wood, 
through the valley of Hound Tor Combe, on a burning July 
day to enjoy,—and it is well worth the journey. 

The cottage at Manaton was not so deserving of the trouble 
we took to reach it. Small, dingy, and almost devoid of 
furniture, we Should still however have been tempted to 
appropriate it for a few weeks, had there not been objections, 
the nature of which I forget, on the part of its owner to our 
occupation of the premises at the time from which we wished 
to take them. We left the pretty village, its houses, trees and 
simple church standing round a green, with the Moor ap- 
parently close at hand, regretfully; wending our way to Bovey 
by another road but still through the wood ; past Becky Falls, 
where the Beck, as the smaller stream is called after the 
fashion of the North country, tumbles wildly over rocks and 
stones, gliding at last in a full current into the glen over 
mossy ledges of granite. A cottage overlooks the water, but 
with our usual ill-luck we found that it had been taken the 
week before by a party of ladies. 


CHAPTER IL 
THe Inn At Hey Tor. 
“What a charming cottage there is yonder on the hill! I 
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wish it had not been taken by that tiresome lawyer from 
Torquay for his family,” said Julia one morning when we had 
walked some distance from Bovey in the vain hope of finding a 
residence for the remainder of the summer. weeks which were 
slipping fast away. Just under Bot Tor and Shap Tor, half 
hid among woods and rocks, rose the white walls of a veran- 
dahed cottage, which we had noticed ever since our arrival at 
Bovey; with a winding drive leading up to it through fields 
and pleasure grounds. Whilst we stood looking curiously at 
it from the Moreton Hampstead road, our next neighbour the 
Doctor,—with whom we had formed a slight acquaintance in 
consequence of some real or fancied ailment nurse had dis- 
covered on the part of the twins,—rode up. 

“Have you, never thought of Stonelands?” he said, seeing in 
what direction we were gazing. ‘“.\ nice healthy place for 
your little pale-faced London lasses. Capital run for poultry— 
or children. My Spanish fowls would enjoy the range of 
those plantations amazingly. Why do you not go and look 
at it? the farmer and his wife only occupy the back premises. 
I dare say, though, it is not usually let as a lodging house, 
if you told them what a strait you were in they would do their 
best to make you comfortable.” 

As he considered the Torquay lawyer to be a myth we 
followed his advice; and were so well pleased with the pretty 
gentlemanly residence, standing in its own wild domain of 
a hundred and fifty acres, principally consisting of wood and 
rlade and rocks, as well as with the civil straightforward 
young couple who rented the land and had charge of the 
cottage, that we engaged it for the rest of the summer. As 
we walked back to Bovey, well satisfied with our bargain, we 
fell in with the Doctor again, almost at the same spot, on his 
return from his morning round of practice. He was sitting on 
his horse looking thoughtfully over the hedge at our destined 
home. 

“Ah! I quite forgot to tell you, there is a great drawback 
attached to that pretty place” he said. “A terribledog! You 
cannot live there. No one would dare to come near you. 
When Shepherd is at large I give you my word scarcely a 
person in this part of the country ventures to approach Stone- 
lands. Well, if you have taken the cottage,” he added, when 
I communicated the result of our walk ; “you must send word 
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to the people that they ought to keep the brute constantly 
fastened up.” 

Julia looked somewhat disheartened, but it was too late to 
retract. Besides we had already looked at eight-and-twenty 
lodgings and cottages without finding anything, that it was 
possible to suppose would suit us as well as the old gentle- 
man’s bijou on the hill side. It was true that the owner of the 
property had only fitted up one bedroom and parlour for his 
own occasional occupation, but our neighbours at Bovey and 
Lustleigh proved true to their word, and we were speedily 
supplied with many articles of furniture which our new home 
did not contain. Cribs for the children, a four-post bedstead 
for the domestics, a table for the dining room, a sofa for Julia, 
an easy chair, which, though I pretended at first to despise 
such luxuries, proved to be a great addition to my own personal 
comfort. These and many smaller articles found their way 
across the fields and by the winding lanes to Stonelands. 

As for Shepherd, the first sight I obtained of this formidable 
animal, for he was a terror to the whole country-side, was with 
Maud’s little fat arms twined round his neck as she pushed 
and poked a piece of meat inside the great wooden muzzle 
with which he was accoutered. They were evidently fast friends 
for life, or at least during that portion of our existence destined 
to pass away at Stonelands, for I confess I am ignorant of 
Shepherd’s subsequent fate. His usual station while we 
occupied the cottage was under the verandah, where Maud 
and the twins constantly fed and played with him; lugging 
him off by main force to the back premises if visitors— 
especially the Doctor, to whom he had an intense aversion, were 
seen approaching the front of the house. Of the yard and 
kitchen door he was certainly a most faithful guardian, lying © 
in wait under a hedge and springing out upon anyone who 
ventured to come up to the back entrance. Though muzzled, 
his size and the formidable appendage which prevented him 
from biting, made him an ugly antagonist; but his disposition 
towards all our party was decidedly friendly, and when, as 
was often the case, I was away on some long ramble, the 
timid women and children at that lonely house felt his presence 
to be a protection. 

A still more useful ally was the old ci-devant carriage-horse, 
now driven in the cart, on whose broad back I used to mount 
Julia and Maud when they wished to accompany me. In every 
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direction the scenery was lovely ; and we explored happily in 
this manner the valley of the Teign with the beautiful falls 

of the river, the wooded dells of Ugbrooke, Chudleigh 
Rocks, and the wild envirions of Bot Tor and Shap Tor, craggy 
eminences rising sharply above the Chinese puzzle of lanes, 
fields, and marked out by innumerable hedge rows and copses, 
that lay around our parish church at Hennock. Ever and 
always however the Moor, rude, utterly uncultivated and 
marked by no enclosures, was our favourite object. Hey Tor, 
Rippon Tor, Saddle Tor, and Hound Tor Combe, withits wild 
approach past Yarner Lodge, over heath-clad hills and by the 
side of the winding Bovey brook, or the sparkling gushing 
leaps of the Beck, presented irresistible attractions. Whether 

in bright sunny days, with their lofty peaks and rugged ridges 
cutting against the clear blue sky, or, as we more often 
watched them, robed in mist, the Dartmoor Tors were always 
grand and beautiful. - even at the close of summer when we 
were imprisoned in our half empty abode, there was a wild 
charm in the fierce storms that swept from the west over the \\ 
Moor, robing it in gloom, or, lifting for an instant and dis- 
playing gleams of purple heather or glittering water-courses 
furrowing the sides of the heights. I knew the path of the 
storm as it swept through Hound Tor Combe and gathered 
over Lustleigh Cleave and Manaton ; and I anticipated the trail 
of glowing lustre which would be left when the cloud pall 
slowly drifted off, and the sun rays glinted down on the wet 
sparkling foliage—on the Bovey brook as it wound in and out 
among the hills—or was faintly reflected in the rain-filled 
pools afar off on the Moor. 

Even Bovey Tracey appeared to us a much less disagreeable 
place when we had ceased to make it our residence. It is very 
possible now that I have exhaled the last particles of my wrath 
in this sketch of the town that I may tell some enquiring 
friend that it is by no means a bad spot at which a tourist 
may take up his quarters. I certainly should not recommend 
its main street as a quiet resting place for weary ladies or 
delicate London children ; but fora man who can start off at an 
early hour, staff in hand, and find his welcome at any road side 
Inn, the beauty of the scenery through which his rambles will 
lead him, the variety of excursions for which the pottery town 
makes a good central position, may reconcile him to its un- 
inviting aspect. Even the Bovey blacksmiths have their 
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favourable point of view when in descending one of the long 
Devonshire hills your horse casts its shoe, as our broad backed 
quadruped did one thundery afternoon. The blazing forges 
shine out cheerfully at night fall, and the pottery fires gleam 
over the waste cheerily, warning the tired wanderer that his 
home is not far off. I confess I sometimes felt inclined to 
wish my long walk was ended when I returned from the 
Moor over Bovey Heathfield and then up that long weary 
hill to our erie at Stonelands. 

Our last expedition to the Moor was in point of weather 
an unlucky one, but it was not without its reward. How the 
rain came down whilst we wound up the steep road to the 
Buildings, as the Inn and quarrymen’s dwellings at Hey Tor 
are called. The house was already full, the principal rooms 
having been engaged for some weeks by a party of tourists. 
Persons like ourselves, storm stayed, kept arriving, and there 
was no place to show them into but a sort of half-kitchen 
half-pantry to which we had been conducted ; and where every 
moment rough looking damsels entered in, carrying armsfull 
of crockery which they dashed recklessly down. If they were 
manufactured at the Bovey Potteries there was certainly no 
doubt that the fabric was strong, for not a single plate was 
broken. 

A bridal party was the first which succeeded our own 
arrival. Frail delicate looking girls, with the most ephemeral 
summer bonnets, hats and mantles, dripping with wet, pink 
and blue parasols, and not an umbrella or cloak amongst them, 
and cavaliers in light fashionable suits adapted for fine 
weather. Then a tall, sunburnt, but fair-complexioned Anglo- 
Saxon, with a bright lively girl. They had ridden together from 
the opposite side of the Moor, the host told me, when I went 
out to look at the signs of the weather; and she was about to 
take a longer journey in his company to the far off West 
Indian Island where he had a large and profitable estate. 
The young lady’s mother, Mrs. Athelstan of Up Loders, had 
only just given her consent to the match. 

The next comers were a naval officer, who speedily adapted 
himself to circumstances, making himself at home and wel- 
come among us by his clever contrivances for promoting our 
comfort; and a gentleman whom I had known slightly at 
Sidmouth. I had thought his manner there reserved, and 
distrustful; but that long wet afternoon on Hey Tor made us 
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better acquainted than years of ordinary intercourse might 
have done. 

At first we were all as shy and disagreeable as English men 
and women accidentally thrown together are wont to be. 
Each party kept to itself. The bride and bridegroom and 
their friends laughed and jested. My Sidmouth acquaintance 
acknowledged me by a distant bow but we did not amalgamate, 
The absurdity of our position, as the storm increased and 
continued, broke down the national barriers of reserve. It 
was difficult to be haughty and fastidious as we trod those 
bare boards for want of chairs to sit upon, and without one 
adjunct of civilised life near us. Little Maud formed a 
connecting link; and long before the fair young bride had 
succeeded in drying the child’s floating ringlets and twisted 
them into curl again round her taper fingers Julia’s heart was 
won. 

The bridegroom, a fine looking man twenty years older 
than his girlish wife, but with the index of a still youthful 
mind in his clear eyes, and healthful activity in his well-knit 
frame, after discussing the capabilities of the establishment 
towards furnishing a dinner for his own party, ended with 
proposing that we should all join forces and make the best of 
circumstances. The naval officer contrived a table and seats ; 
improvising a table-cloth out of the piles of snowy drapery 
ranged on shelves against the wall, with which the damsels 
provided themselves for wiping the crockery. Everything in 
the establishment appeared to be on a large scale, from the 
rough but clean cloths to the enormous dishes and innumer- 
able white plates. The hampers brought by the different 
parties who had intended to picnic on the Moor were opened, 
and their contents arranged upon the board with such addition 
as the house could furnish, and we all sat down to as merry a 
repast as I ever partook of in my life. 

After it was over, as the rain still continued, we did our 
best to while away the time. My adventures in search of a 
house near the Moor were then first recited, and were followed 
by ether more stirring tales and chronicles, told—with that 
freedom which, when the icy bonds of shyness are once 
melted, often gives piquancy to the revelations made by 
travellers who are little likely, after such a chance meeting, 
ever on life’s highway to fall in with each other again,— 
by those who gathered on that wild autumn day round the 
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rough deal table in the raftered room of the inn at Hey 
Tor. 

If Sir Marmaduke Dalzell and his fair young bride—their 
wedding guests — the inspecting commander from West 
Lavington—my Sidmouth acquaintance, the proprietor of the 
castle on the red sandstone cliff overlooking the valley—or 
the handsome couple of lovers from Up-Loders—do not 
exactly recognise their own histories, or vow that they never 
told to a chance-met stranger the minute details which I have 
elsewhere ascribed to them as part and parcel of their daily 
lives; I owe to them and to that happy summer holiday on 
the Moor much of the knowledge of places and people which 
furnished matter for my stories about the hills and dales of 
the south-western counties. 

We did meet coldly and sup merrily, and part like old 
friends when the sunshine came out and stole in long rays 
under the clouds that still rested on the Moor. Though years 
have passed since my early married life afforded time for such 
romantic excursions, the Dartmoor Tors—the Falls of the 
Lydd—the red cliffs of Sidmouth, still frown and flow and 
gleam gloriously in storm or sunshine as of yore, (Good hotels 
and lodging-houses have no doubt been erected, Dartmoor 
may be more easily traversed, but modern improvements 
cannot take us back to the golden days of our youth, It is 
as impossible for Coventry to return from the stern reality of 
manhood’s waking bliss, to the halcyon visions of his honey- 
moon, as it would be for Maud to insert her feet, small as they 
are, into the little boots dried on the wide hearth of the Inn, 
or forme to become again the young impecunious husband, 
and father of a small family—however much we may like to 
recall past days and far-a-way scenes. 

Travellers rushing by fast trains and stopping at first-class 
hotels may still recognise the features of the lovely country 
which I have described as I saw it; but they will not enjoy 
more than we did, in spite of many hindrances, those exquisite 
rambles on foot, with the little ones mounted on Diamond's 
broad back, under the swelling downs and over the hills and 
cliffs or among the woods and rocky hollows of romantic 
Devon. 
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A MOTLEY SKY. 


Upon a little rustic seat 
We sat, and heard the distant hum 
From the far city at our feet, 
Over the drowsy meadows come. 
Soul linked to soul, with fearless eyes, 
Across each far faint chasm of blue 
We watched the great grey clouds arise 
With saffron tipped, and purple hue. 
Do you forget that motley sky 
We saw together—you and I? 


Since then we've drifted far apart, 
The growing years have wrought a change, 
And like a broken lyre, each heart, 
To once familiar things seems strange. 
We both, no doubt, sweet hours have known, 
With laughter glad as song of birds, 
And both have suffered when alone 
More than is told in any words— 
For life is like that motley sky 
We saw together—you and I. 


But when we find, as find we must 
Some central point of hope and aim, 
Some faithful heart wherein to trust, 
Some goal more sure than wealth or fame: 
Then far across the range of time, 
' Through sun or rain, through grief or mirth, 
We still shall find our golden prime 
Undimmed by any cares of earth— 
Contented with our motley sky 
Through life’s whole season—you and I. 
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THE PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEN.) 


By GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 


(Continued from page 198.) 
“III. 


IT has already been shewn how soon the simple uses of the 
Prologue and Epilogue came to be abandoned in order to make 
way for more complex and subtle devices: and how the 
dramatists discovered what excellent opportunities these ad- 
dresses to the audience afforded of introducing their pet 
hobbies, or venting private spleen. The old form of prayer, 
in which the applause of the spectators, or—as in the Epilogue 
to Beaumont and Fletcher's “Elder Brother”*—, not applause 
only, but frequent visit, were frankly invited, men in time 
voted “somewhat musty;” as early, in fact, as the date of 
‘The Humourous Lieutenant,’ by these same authors, we find 
the speaker of the prologue evincing a manifest inclination to 
disburden himself of the well-worn style ;— 
**Would some one would instruct me what to say ! 


‘‘ For this same Prologue, usual to a play 
‘ Is tied to such an old form of Petition.” 


So in the Epilogue to “The Custom of the Country,” Beau- 





* Which concludes ; 
“ Shew your loves and liking to his” [the author's) wit, 
Not in your praise, but by oft seeing it ; 

That being the grand assurance that can give 

The poet and the player means to live,” 
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mont and Fletcher complain that here too, the “old form” has 
been done to death; and even add— 
“Why there should be an Epilogue to a Play, 
“| know no cause: the old and usual way 
‘For which they were made, was to entreat the grace 
* Of such as were Spectators "— 
or, as Hieronimo says in ‘The Spanish Tragedy’, (when coming 
forward to reveal the dead body of his son, instead of deliver- 
ing the customary address to the Court), “to excuse gross 
errors in the play.” In ‘The Little French Lawyer’ the 
speaker of the prologue plainly discards the ancient types 
of both the one and the other, in the words : 
‘To promise much, before a Play begin, 
* And, when ‘tis done, ask Pardon, were a sin 
“We'll not be guilty of :"— 
To the very first of our dramatists, then, and to them only may 
we apply the words of Shakespeare in “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well,’ —‘ thus he his special nothing ever prologues.” By the 
time of Dryden the ‘special nothing’ had become a ‘special 
something '’—so special indeed, and so devoid of any necessary 
relation to the drama of which it was ostensibly the forerunner, 
that, in ‘The Rehearsal’, the prologues and epilogues of this 
poet are made the subject of particular ridicule. ‘Bayes’ 
Dryden) is introduced by the author, or rather authors, of 
this witty burlesque, as inviting the criticisms of Smith and 
Johnson, two visitors to the theatre on the occasion of the 
rehearsals of his new play. Bayes begins at the beginning, 
and first of all submits his prologue to the judgment of his 
friends. 

“Bayes. Now, gentlemen, I would fain ask your opinion 
of one thing; I have made a prologue and an epilogue, which 
may both serve for either, that is, the prologue for the epilogue, 
or the epilogue for the prologue; (do you mark?) may, they 
may beth serve too,’egad, for any other play as well as this. 

Smith, Nery well; that’s indeed artificial. 

Bayes. And I would fain ask your judgment, now, which 
of them would do best for the prologue. For, you must know, 
there is, in nature, but two ways of making very good 
prologues. The one is by civility, by insinuation, by good 
language, and all that, to—a—in a manner, steal your plaudit 
from the courtesy of the auditors: the other, by making use of 
some certain personal things, which may keep a hank upon such 
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censuring persons, as cannot otherwise, ’egad, in nature be 
hindered from being too free with their tongues.” 

The complimentary species of invocation is rare indeed in 
Dryden: and, except in the prologue to ‘The Indian Queen’ 
and in some of the addresses prefixed to plays acted before 
the University of Oxford, “civility, insinuation, and good 
language” were conspicuous by theirabsence, ‘To make use 
of some certain personal things”, was, as we shall see, a course 
which fell in more with the usual mood of Poet Bayes. And 
what is said in the above-quoted passage as to Dryden's 
prologues being equally applicable to any play is, as regards 
some of them at least, not very wide of the mark. ‘ Probably 
upon several occasions”, says Sir W. Scott, “he actually 
“transferred the same prologue from one new play to another. 
“Thus he reclaimed, from his adversary Shadwell’s play of 
“The True Widow”, the prologue which he had furnished, 
“and affixed it to ‘The Widow Ranter’ of Mrs. Behn. 
“Sometimes also he laid under contribution former pub- 
“lications of his own, which he supposed to be forgotten, in 
‘order to furnish out one of these theatrical prefaces. Thus 
“the satire against the Dutch furnishes the principal part of 
“the prologue and epilogue to ‘Amboyna’.” 

Thus the prologue and the drama, though nominally 
married, had in Dryden’s time separated by mutual consent: 
and this separation was both evidenced and encouraged by 
the growing practice of printing the addresses to the audience 
on detached sheets or broadsides, and selling them at the 
entrances of the theatres. So independent indeed had the 
prologue become of its former lord and master, and so doubt- 
ful a question was it, whether it or ‘the play’ was then to be 
accounted ‘the thing’: that even Dryden, though himself a 
liberal contributor to the then state of things, notices with a 
contemptuous sniff the degradation of the drama implied in 
this disproportionate exaltation of the heretofore ‘weaker 
vessel.” In the prologue to ‘The Rival Ladies’, he contrasts 
the old relations between the pair with those obtaining in his 
time: 

“ In former days 


Good prologues were as scarce as now good plays, 
For the reforming poets of our age 

In this first charge, spend their poetic rage. 
Expect no more when once the prologue’s done ; 
The wit is ended ere the play's begun.” 
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In course of time, even the witty tricks and novelties of the 
restoration prologues became antiquated, and just as, long 
before the date of the seventeenth-century dramatists, we find 
Beaumont and Fletcher complaining of the ‘old form of 
petition’ which characterized the ‘theatrical prefaces’ of 
Marlowe and Shakespeare, and hankering after novelties ; so, 
when we reach Fielding, we find these same novelties, so 
fascinating to the audiences of ‘the King’s house’, becoming 
in their turn wearisome and played out." But—lest we should 
stray beyond our present limits—we will say no more of this 
later epoch, but proceed to examine how the dramatists from 
Ben Jonson onward came to make more and more liberal 
“use of some certain personal things’, as Bayes has it, to 
enhance the attractiveness of their prologues,—an attractive- 
ness which at all events custom did not stale within the limits 
of the period at present under consideration. 

Ben Jonson, the first of the thoroughly militant prologue- 
writers, waged war as we have seen, against rival authors, 
players, and even audiences. Of the anti-rival-author species. 
of prologues we have already said something. The remaining | 
classes, in which the very men on whom the dramatist is de- 
pendent for the success of his plays are boldly and even 
rancorously denounced and ridiculed, are less easy of ex- 
planation. Dryden deliberately bullied audiences, we know, 
on grounds of policy : but Ben Jonson bullied the players in his 
prologues and epilogues because, we fancy, he could not help 
it: his atribilious humour so willed it; or rather, if the poet 








* In the Prologue to “The Debauchees, or The Jesuit Caught” (1732), Fielding 
specially alludes to the Dryden style of prologue, ridiculed in ‘ The Rehearsal,’ 
and pronounces it tedious and unfitted for the times ; he begini— 

“ T wish with all my heart, the stage and town 
“ Would both agree to cry all prologues down , 
“ That we, no more obliged to say or sing, 
“ Might drop this useless, necessary thing ;" 
Then, after enumerating the kinds of ‘ stuff the poet make us deal in” and the 
* old worn-out jokes of their retailing,” he proceeds ; 
“ Perhaps, for change, yes, now and then, by fits, 
** We're cold that critics are the bane of wits ; 
‘* How they turn vampires, being dead and damned, 
“ And with the blood of living bards are crammed. 
. . . . . 
“* Thus modern bards, like Bayes, their prologues frame, 
* For this and that and every play the same, 
“ Which you most justly neither praise nor blame,” &c. 
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could have seen himself as others saw him, he would have 
been compelled to offer the more candid and apologetic 
explanation of a modern writer,—‘“son Altesse ma Vanité’ 
ainsi le veut.” In the prologue to ‘The Poetaster,’ he makes 
Envy enquire whether there were ‘no players’ to help to 
‘damn the author,’ and so forward her sinister designs: ‘they’, 


she says, 
“ Could wrest, 
Pervert, and poison all they hear or see, 
With senseless glosses, and allusions.” 


And so keenly was Jonson smarting at this time under sup- 
posed injuries at the hands of actors, that the opening scene of 
the play itself, so to speak, tastes of the prologue; especially 
thelines in which ‘Ovid senior,’ the lawyer, reproaches ‘Ovid 
junior,’ the poet, for his neglect of his legal studies and 
addiction to the drama. ‘Yes, sir’, exclaims this very ‘heavy 
father’ to his refractory son, “I hear of a tragedy of yours 
coming forth for the common players”; and then follows a 
long tirade against the said ‘common players,’ in which the 
still more philistine Tucca joins. ‘Ovid junior’ hastens to 
protest in dignified language : 

‘I am not known unto the open stage, 

Nor do I traffic in their theatres ;’, 


though he admits that he has written a tragedy for the private 
perusal of some ‘near friends, and honourable Romans,’ It is 
obvious that this was the proud position which Jonson would 
himself have wished to occupy—a position in which all actors 
might with impunity have been defied—were it not for the 
necessity laid upon him by that powerful stimulus, ‘negatas 
artifex sequi voces’, spoken of by Persius. The extraordinary 
thing in his case is that, deeming it worth while to write for 
the ‘common players’ at all, he should have thought it not 
impolitic to abuse them on every possible occasion, both in the 
spoken prologues and dialogue of his plays, and in the various 
printed additions, by way of preface or justification, which he 
appended to them. For instance, in committing one of his 
unsuccessful plays to the press, he enlarges the titlein the fol- 
lowing burlesque epigraph, significant of the resentment which 
he cherished against both actors and audiences: “As it was 
never acted, but most negligently played by some, the King’s 
servants, and more squeamishly beheld and censured by others, 
the King’s subjects.” The dispassionate critic cannot but 
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suspect that there is something wrong with an author who 
attributes the ill fortune of his drama to a conspiracy of 
audience and performers. It is then admitted to be a case 
of all the world against the poet: and in such a contest it is 
difficult to persuade the world that it is wrong. 

As may be supposed, no author but Ben Jonson has been 
found bold enough to put into the mouth of an actor a pro- 
logue directly vilifying his company and their profession. 
In later times, we find, it is true, occasional complaints of 
the excessive approbation bestowed on the actors to the 
neglect of the poet who wrote the words for thems thus 
Ravenscroft in the prologue to his much-derided Scaramouch* 
‘‘a comedy after the Italian manner,” founded on Moliere’s 
plays, “ The Forced Marriage” and “Scapin,” gives this 
circumstance as the apology for his having struck out a new 
line of his own: 

* The poet does a dangerous trial make, 


‘And al! the common roads of plays forsake. 


* Upon the actors it depends too much, 
. . . . . . . . 


‘He rather chose in new attempts to fail, 
‘ Than in the old indifferently prevail. 


But not even Dryden ever became so infatuated and violent 
as to cast aspersions on the performers at the King’s theatre, 
though he may have sometimes thought that (where his efforts 
failed) the failure was due in some degree to the acting. He 
seems, indeed, to have been on the whole very indulgent to the 
players, though not so to critics, audiences, and rival authors: 
and the only instance which I| can find of his even privately 
hinting at incompetency of representation, and then in a by 
no means positive manner, is in the dedication of his “ Assig- 
nation” (a signal failure) to SirCharles Sedley, where he writes 
very fairly and sensibly as to the causes of its unfavourable 
reception :—“ It succeeded ill in the representation, against 
the opinion of many of the best judges of our age, to whom 
you know I read it, ere it was presented publicly. Whether the 
fault was in the play itself, or tn the lameness of the action, or in 
the nuniber of its enemies, who came resolved to damn it for 





*But Heywood, the dramatist, in the Epilogue to the Court, on the revival of 
Marlowe's ‘ Jew of Malta,’ allows the actors to disclaim any share of responsibility 
in anything that may have gone wrong : 

“ And if aught here offend your ear and sight, 
We only ect and speak what others write.” 
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its title,” [a curious suspicion this, which finds a place also in 
the epilogue to the play: ‘‘ Some thought the title of our play 
to blame; they liked the thing but yet abhorred the name” | 
“T will not dispute. That would be too like the little satis- 
faction which an unlucky gamester finds in the relation of 
every cast by which he cameto lose his money.” Pre-eminent 
in “the number of enemies” to this unlucky drama was that 
Ravenscroft whose Oriental dramas were so derided in its 
prologue ; and who, in one of his own prologues (viz. that to 
‘The Careless Lovers,’ produced shortly after ‘The Assignation’) 
takes occasion to exult over his great rival’s discomfiture, and 
attributing it rather to demerits of the play itself, than to the 
‘lameness of the action,’ except in so far as the latter was 
consequent on the former : 


‘In fine, the whole by you so much was blamed, 
“ To act their parts, the players were ashamed,” 


The Duke of Buckingham, however, would make us believe 
that Dryden was not on such good terms with the players, 
as might be supposed from the prologues and epilogues, but 
was in the habit of hectoring it over them in private, however 
much he may have appeared to respect them in public. In 
the last scene of “The Rehearsal,’ when the stage-keeper 
announces that “the players are gone to dinner,” after some 
hours’ hard work at their business, the rage of Bayes knows 
no bounds; “ how!” he exclaims “ are the players gone to 
dinner?” ’Tis impossible . . .’Egad if they are, I'll make them 
“know what it is to injure a person who does them the honour 
“to write for them, and all that. A company of proud, con- 
‘“‘ceited, humorous, cross-grained persons, and all that. 'Egad 
“I'll make them the most contemptible, despicable, inconsider- 
“ able persons, and all that, in the whole world, for this trick.” 
He then threatens “to lampoon”’ them, and to sell his play to 
the other house” (the Duke of York's Theatre,”) and so 
farewell,” he concludes in high dudgeon, “to this stage, ‘egad, 
for ever.” 

But whatever Dryden’s private opinion may have been as 
to the acting of his plays, he was judicious enough to 
conceal it in his public addresses to the audience: if he did not 
go so far as to associate, after the manner of the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the players with the author as co-partners in the 
success or failure of the play. Thus the modest Shakespeare 
couples “author’s pen” and “ actor’s voice,” in his prologue 
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to 7rotlos and Cressida, as having co-ordinate potency, under 
ordinary circumstances, to inspire the confidence of the 
prologue-speaker ; and in the induction to Zhe Taming of the 
Shrew, the players there appearing, and their vocation, are 
spoken of as kindly and genially as in the well-known scene 
in //amlet; though Pope in his preface to Shakespeare, 
brings forward their entertainment ‘in the buttery,’ forsooth, 
as evidence of the poet’s contempt for the actor's art. 
Luckily Shakespeare did not, if the writers of Queen Anne’s 
time did, judge men through the official spectacles of a 
mditre des céremonites, or according to the seats at table 
which they occupied. 

The interests of the two branches of the dramatic art are 
similarly identified by Massinger in his Epilogue to 4 New 
Way to Pay Old Debts; “nor we,” Wellborn says of himself 
and fellow-players,— 

“ Nor we 
Nor he that wrote the comedy, can be free 
Without your manumission ; which if you 
Graut willingly, as a fair favour due 
Tothe poet's, and our labours, (as you may, 
For we despair not, gentlemen, of the play) : 


We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 
To teach us action, and him how to write.’’* 


It is clear that Massinger recognized the “creation” of a réle, 
in more senses than one; and that, though he could not use 
the modern term, in that French sense which has recently 
given rise to some controversy, he none the less appreciated 
the fact. Another Epilogue of this dramatist cannot be passed 
over in this connexion,—that to his play of Zhe Emperor 
of the East, which not only places once more the poet and the 
actor in friendly juxtaposition, but throughout pays a cordial 
and graceful tribute to the apparently youthful and untried 
performer of the principal part, only mentioning the author 
in the last line. A doubt is expressed whether “he, on whom 
. » » The maker did confer his Emperor's part” had “ given” 
the audience “ satisfaction in his art of action and delivery.” 


"= 





— one ee cree ee | cement cee ae: 


*Double responsibility i: recognized by Middleton, in the Epilogue to The 
Rearing Girl (concluding lines) ; 
“Yet for such faults as either the writer's wit 
** Or negligence of the actors, do commit 
** Both crave your pardons: if what both have done 
“ Cannot fu'l pay your expectation,” 
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‘*'tis sure truth, 
‘“‘ The burthen was too heavy for his youth 
“ To undergo ;—but, in his will, we know 
‘‘ He was not wanting, and shall ever owe, 
“With his, our service, if your favours deign 
“To give him strength hereafter to sustain 
‘‘A greater weight. It is your grace that can 
“In your allowance of this, write him man 
‘* Before his time ; which if you please to do, 
“You make the player and the poet too,”’ 


Very different in tone were such utterances as these to the 
lines in which Ben Jonson loved to proclaim his contemptuous 
isolation from those who at least gave life and form to his 
creations. Nor did the dramatists of the Elizabethan era, as 
a rule, praise only the actors who took their own parts to the 
disparagement of the players of bygone times or rival houses. 
When Marlowe's favourite play of Zhe Few of Malta, which 
originally furnished Ned Alleyn with his most famous part, 
was revived at the Cockpit, Perkins was entrusted with the 
role of Barabbas, Alleyn being then dead. The Prologue 
to the Stage, though encouraging Perkins, does not attempt 
in any way to decry the merits of “sweet Ned,” whom even 
Ben’ Jonson could not but commend in choicest verse, or to 
‘damn with faint praise’ either the past creator, or the original 
exponent of ‘the Jew.’ Says Heywood, who revived the play 


‘* We know not how our play may pass this stage, 
“ But by the best of poets in that age 

‘ The Malta-Jew had being and was made; 

And he then by the best of act:rs played. 

“In Hero and Leander one * did gain 

“ A lasting memory, in Tamburlaine, 

“ This Jew, with others many: th’ other tf won 

“ The attribute of peerless, being a man 

‘* Whom we may rank with (doing no one wrong) 
“ Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue ; 

“ So could he speak, so vary: nor is't hate 

“ To merit in him { who doth personate 

* Our Jew this day: nor is't his ambition 

‘* To exceed, or equal; being of condition 

** More modest: this is all that he intends, 

“ (And that too at the urgence of some friends), 

“ To prove his best, and, if none hear gain-say it, 
‘* The part he hath studied, and intends to play it.” § 





* Marlowe. t Alleyn. t Richard Perkins, 
} The same strain is apparent in the Epilogue to the Stage. 
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“In graving with Pygma'ion to contend 
« Or painting with Apelles, doubtless the end 
‘* Must be disgrace : our actor did not so; 
He only aimed to go, but not outgo. 
. . . . 7 . 


* All the ambition that his mind does swell, 

“ Is but to hear from you (by me) 'twas well.”’ 
Shakespeare, as far as I know, refers to no past or present 
actor of any of his characters, either for praise or for blame, in 
his prologues and epilogues. This abstinence was in keeping 
with his courteous attitude both to his audiences and to his 
brother-dramatists. The practice of making allusions to 
players of rival houses was commenced by Dryden who, in a 
prologue already cited, makes Nell Gwyn compare the broad 
brim of her hat with that of Nokes at ‘tother house.’ The 
reference here is by no means an unkindly one: and, in fact, 
Dryden had formerly been under the greatest obligations to this 
comedian, (the object of Colley Cibber’s so fervent admiration), 
for having played, when he belonged to the Duke’s house, 
the character of Sir Martin Mar-all, which the poet had ex- 
pressly written for him, in a manner to evoke the enthusiasm 
of all the critics of the day, and insure the success of the 
comedy. Davies, in his ‘Dramatic Miscellanies’, fancies 
that he can detect a vindictive glance at Haines, (a comedian 
whom we have already noticed as specially identified with the 
delivery of extraordinary and sensational prologues), in 
the conclusion of Dryden's epilogue to the Pilgrim: 

But neither you nor me, with all our pains, 

Can make clean work ; there will be some remains, 

While you have still your Oates, and we our Haines.” 

The reason, which Davies assigns for this opinion, is the very 
oddest imaginable. He thinks that Tom Brown, in penning 
the clever dialogue between ‘Poet Squab’ (Dryden) and 
Haines, who compare notes on their respective feats of 
recantation, had bitterly offended the laureate (which is not 
improbable); and that thereupon Dryden revenged himself, 
not on Tom Brown, but on the unoffending Haines, who was 
not responsible for the base literary uses to which his name 
had been put by the satirist. This, we think, zs improbable: 
especially considering the number of the poet's characters which 
Haines had filled, and of his prologues (such as that to Zhe 
<[ssignation, and several other plays) which he had spoken. 
Probably poor Haines was necessary to turn the couplet, 
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supply the rhyme, and point the antithesis: and he was ac- 
cordingly sacrificed to the necessities of the occasion. 

We now approach what is necessarily the largest element 
in the farrago comprising the average prologue or epilogue of 
the Elizabethan and Restoration periods: that is, the re- 
flections on the audiences, on their tastes, and on their critical 
ability or want of ability. Here the contrast between the 
earlier and the later epoch is very marked. In-the days of 
Elizabeth, abuse of audiences was confined to the prologues 
and epilogues of Ben Jonson-and a few others of his kidney: 
in Dryden’s time, it was normal and habitual, and the 
spectators would have almost have been surprised to find 
themselves treated otherwise. 

The grave modesty and urbane deference to the public 
voice which distinguished the prologues of Massinger*; and 
the quiet spirit of true courtesy—as far removed from grovell- 
ing self-abasement as from hectoring self-assertion—which 
pervaded (to take the most notable instances) the prologue to 
Shakespeare’s Zvotlus and Cressida, or the epilogues to his 
Second Part of Henry IV. and As You Like tt,—these were 
quite alien to the mental habit of that combatant dramatist, 
Ben Jonson, who cannot at any rate be accused of milk-and- 
water appeals to his audiences. Witness the latter’s arrogant 
prologue to “Every Man Out of His Humour,” containing 


such lines as these: 
‘Tf we fail 


We must impute it to this only chance, 
Art hath an enemy called ignorance,” — 


and the contemptuous terms in which the speaker of the pro- 
logue to Cynthia's Revels is made to characterize “ the vulgar 
and “adulterate brain,”’ and “ pied ignorance”’ of the ordinary 
playgoer, and to disclaim for the poet any anxiety as to the 
“popular applause, or foamy praise, that drops from common 
jaws.” In the epilogue to Zhe Foctasfer, the author is almost 
beside himself with rage, when he comes to deal with the pro- 
fessed critics among his audiences, the “monsters,” and “vile 





* Compare especially the prologues to The Guardian and The Bashful Lover, 
From the former of these, it would appear that Mawinger, for some reason, had 
lost reputation before the date of the play which it preceded, on account of his 
having produced nothing for so long a time, and that certain envious persons had 
gone about spreading the report that the author had written himself out. The 
poet, therefore, in this prologue expresses a hope that he may prove that he can 
yet write a play, 
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Ibides,” and “unclean birds,” whose malevolent attacks, he 
says, had almost forced him 


“ To rive his stained quill up to the back, 

** And damn his long-watched labours to the hre ; 

“ Things that were born when none but the still night 
“ And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes; 

‘* Were not his own free merit a more crown 

‘* Unto his travails than their reeking claps.” 


Poor hot-tempered Ben! When we think of those ‘long- 
watched labours,’ that ‘ pallid face,’ the ‘ still nights,’ and the 
‘dumb candle,’ we cannot but feel a kindness for this earnest, 
hard-working, proud, conscientious, impolitic member of the 
genus irritable; though we can understand why so few of his 
contemporaries chose to follow him in this style of addressing 
the spectators.* When, however, we arrive at the period of 
Charles II, we find that play-house audiences had been 
thoroughly educated up to this kind of treatment at the hands 
of their favourite authors. Dryden, in fact, makes no secret 
of his persistent practice, and boldly argues that playgoers 
preferred rough handling to smooth compliments; as, for 7 
example, in the second prologue to Zhe Afaiden Queen, he 
avows to the audience, that 





** The most compendious method is to rail, 
Which you so like, you think yourselves ill used 
When in smart prologues you are not abused. 
A civil prologue is approved by no man ; 

You hate it as you do a civil woman. 

Your fancy’s palled, and liberally you pay 

To have it quickened, ‘ere you see a play.” 

But in the prologue which he wrote for Southerne’s 
Disappointment (1684,) ‘spoken by Mr. Betterton,’ the then 
aged, and perhaps more temperate poet, while admitting the 
custom, seems to doubt its policy : 

“ How comes it, gentlemen, that now-a-days, 
“ When all of you so shrewdly judge of plays 
Our poets tax you still with want of sense ? 
“ All prologues treat you at your own expense 
“ Sharp citizens a wiser way can go ; 

‘* They make you fools but never call you so.” 





ip 7 = 


* George Peele, indeed, who was almost as mad, though not so atrabilious as 
Ben Jonson himself, in the prologue to “ Sir Clyomun and Sir Clamydes” writes 
very rudely of his patrons : 

“ Our author he is pressed to bide the taunt 
* Of babblers’ tongues, to whom he thinks as frustrate all his toil, 
“* As pearls taste to filthy swine which in the mire do moil.” 
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This looks as if Dryden purposely began the prologue in 
a courteous strain, reflecting that he was writing it for a 
less-known brother dramatist, and that the bullying manner, 
which his own honoured name would successfully carry off, 
might be thought ill-judged when nominally proceeding from 
the mouth of Southerne; but that the excellent intentions 
with which he commenced could not hold out beyond the first 
two couplets, or prevent the cloven hoof from appearing in the 
third, where the sneer at the unalterable nature of the 
audience, whatever might be the nature of the prologue, 
could not have been attributed by the least discerning critic 
ofthe day to any other than “Poet Bayes.” If the audiences 
really liked “abuse” in ‘smart prologues,’ as supposed, 
then their debt to Dryden most indeed have been immense, 
This is how the literary dictator estimates the intelligence of 
the average frequenters of the King’s House: he seems in 
these lines to despise himself for submitting to regard them, 
even nominally, as paymasters and ultimate patrons, instead 


of tribute-rendering vassals and subjects. 
“ The unhappy man, who once has trailed a pen, 
‘* Lives not to please himself, but other men ; 
‘« Is always drudging, wastes his life and blood, 
“ Yet only eats df€ drinks what you think good. 
“ What praise so e’er the poetry deserve, 
‘* Yet every fool can bid the poet starve,” 


This passage is extracted from the prologue which Dryden 
wrote to Nat Lee’s “ bouncing play” of Caesar Borgia, which, 
as Colley Cibber tells us, only “ just paid candles and fiddles.” 
He continues further on: 

“You sleep o’er wit,—and by my troth you may ; 
Most of your talents lie another way. 


You love to hear of some prodiguous tale, 
The bell that toll'd alone, or Irish whale—” 


referring in the last lines to diversions, akin to the Two- 
headed Nightingale or the tattooed Greek nobleman, provided 
by the Barnum or Farini of the period. In another pro- 
logue the same hankering after grosser and more personal 
amusements than the (presumably) ideal presentations of the 
stage,—the taste for “drunken prophecies, libels, and dreams,” 
—the neglect of play-writers in comparison with news- 
hawkers,—is denounced with the same scornful Lisa 
“If there be yet a few that take delight 
“In that which reasonable men should write, 
“ To them alone we dedicate this night. 
“ The rest may satisfy their curious itch 
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“ With city-gazettes, or some factious speech, 

“ Or whate’er libel, for the public good, 

“ Stir up the shrovetide crew to fire and blood, 

“ Remove your benches, you apostate pit . . &c, 


He recommends the pittites to go back to their “ dancing 
on the rope,” and jeers at their inability to swallow the solid 


food which he was able to present to them: 
Weak stomachs with a long disease oppressed 
Cannot the cordials of strong wit digest ; 
Therefore thin nourishment of farce ye choose, 
Decoctions of a barley-water muse. 
A meal of tragedy would make ye sick, 
Unless it were a very tender chick. 


Not very far removed was such a state of the drama, and 
such tastes on the part of the audience, from those of the 
present day: only we now tell the critical public what we 
think in the smooth and palatable paragraphs of a leading 
article, instead of in the pointed couplets of a bitter and 
hard-hitting prologue. Distinctions, however, were usually 
made by dramatists between the component sections of their 
audience. It was understood that in attacking the majority, 
the poet was but conveying a veiled compliment to the appre- 
ciative minority. And on this ground we can understand the 
favorable reception which many of these addresses enjoyed. 
It is open to every spectator to fancy himself the “ judicious 
one” who is not contemplated in the general condemnation 
of “a whole theatre of others.” Even Ben Jonson often 
marked out the true wits and critics of spirit from the common 
brainless herd: but who these former could have been in his 
opinion it is difficult to discover. They are no where specified 
by any distinguishing marks; and from his prologues and 
epilogues it would be as impossible a task to find them out, 
as it would be to deduce from Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” any mode of life which may not conduce to moodiness. 


In the Prologue to Every Man out of His Humour” he says: 
* Good men, and virtuous spirits, . . . . . . 
“ Will cherish my free labours, love my lines.” * 


* Again, he speaks of “ Attentive auditors 
Such as will join their profit with their pleasure, 
| And come to feed their understanding parts,"— 

For these, and such as these, he promises that he will “ prodigally spend him- 
self, and melt his brain into invention, coin new conceits, and hang his richest 
words, as polished jewels in their bounteous ears.” Again, in the Epilogue to 
the Poetaster, he avows (after Hamlet) ; 

“If I prove the pleasure but of one 
“ So he judicious be, he shall be alone 
“ A theatre unto me.” 
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But where were these ‘good men and virtuous spirits ?’ 
For of the three main classes, which made up the audiences 
of the day,—namely “the understanding gentlemen of the 
ground” (the pittites), the gallants who sat and smoked on 
the stage (the fashionable occupiers of the stalls they would 
now be), and the professed tavern-wits (answering to the coffee- 
house dictators of a later period, and the dramatic critics of 
the present),—each and every one comes in for his share of de- 
preciation and contempt. The brain of the ‘scaffolder’ is 
‘vulgar and adulterate’ (prologue to Cynthia's Revels); or if the 
tenants of ‘the yard’ were at one time naturally disposed to 
like what is good ina play,—this native complexion had long 
since been vitiated and poisoned by the soi-disant wits, whose 
manner of delivering pretentious judgments they speedily 
learned to imitate. Against these men, who pervert the 
healthy instincts of humble admirers in embryo, Ben is 
peculiarly, and not unnaturally, bitter. “O, I would know 
them,” says Asper in the Prologue to Zvery Alan Oud of His 


Humour : 
“ For in such assemblies 


They are more infectious than the pestilence, 
O90 Pes 2 Oe ie 


How monstrous and detested 'tis to see 

A feilow, that has neither art nor brain, 

Sit like an Aristachus, or stark ass, 

Taking men’s lines with a tobacco face, 

In snuff, still spitting, using his wry'd looks, 

In nature of a vice, to wrest and turn 

The good aspect of those that shall sit near him 
From what they do behold! O, ’tis most vile.” 

Jasper Mayne, in the Epilogue (at Blackfriars) to his Czty 
Match speaks in the same strain of those persons who 
devoted themselves to the labour of achieving a reputation 
for wit and judgment, in the only place, the theatre, where it 
was possible for them to do so, and among the only possible 
disciples—those “who sixpence pay and sixpence crack.” 
These men, says the dramatist, 

“ Call 't reproof to make a face, 
Who think they judge, when they frown i’ the wrong place, 
Who, if they speak not ill o’ the poet, doubt 
They lose by the play, nor have their two shillings out.” 

He ends by an appeal to the “true hearers,” “who to his 
comedy read, and unseen, had thronged theatres, and Black- 
friars been,” + 5 + einen, te ade. 8 Seay: com aaa ine ae 
know to praise.” | 
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Dryden also with his more polished rapier pricks “ the 
little Hectors of the pit” (second prologue to Zhe Matden 
Queen), who, he seems to fancy by demagogic arts diverted 
the applause which was his due, and which would otherwise 
have been rendered by his supporters in that quarter. There 
was a league of self-constituted censors who intercepted, or 
forbade the payment of legitimate tribute: “looking for a 
judgment or a wit,” says the speaker of the Epilogue to his 
Mock Astrologer, 

‘Like Jews I saw them scattered through the pit: 
And where a knot of smilers lent an ear 

To one that talked, I knew the foe was there. 

The club of jests went round; he who had none 
Borrowed o’ the rest, and told it for his own,” 

The powers of corruption, whereby a little leaven of con- 
fident criticism succeeds in leavening the whole lump of inert 
pittites, “as easily led by the nose as asses are,’’—and the 
manufacture of judgments on a play, are described with the 
subtilty of a keen observer, and the authority of a sufferer 
and expert. The process is much the same in our own day. 
In the Prologue to Dr. Charles D’Avenant’s Circe, Dryden 
again alludes, after the manner of his predecessor, Ben Jonson, 
to the contagious influence of the malevolent critics among 
the simple-minded multitude,—those “who scattering ” their 
“infection through the pit, with aching hearts and empty 
purses sit.””. And he continues in terms, which might fairly 
be applied to certain audiences of some of our London 
theatres of to-day, (the Haymarket for instance) : 

“ And then you clap so civilly, for fear 

The loudness might offend your neighbour's ear, 
That we suspect your gloves are lined within, 
For silence sake, and cottoned next the skin.” 

He ends by an appeal, also in Ben’s style, from these 
“‘usurpers” to “the only knowing, only judging few,” who 
had read the play previously in private, and approved it.* 

That Dryden was sometimes at any rate, and in his best- 
tempered moods, inclined to trust the verdicts of the common 





* This was the kind of appeal made in the Epilogue to The City Match (in the 
passage above quoted). In the Epilogue to Aurung-Zebe, Dryden ends after a like 
fashion, putting himself in the hands of those select few,“ who can discern the 
tinsel from the gold :" though it is a hopeless matter, he fears, for notwithstanding 
that it is “ their prerogative to use the mind,” yet he cannot but dread more 
“ their votes who cannot judge, than theirs who can.” 
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juries of the playhouses, provided they could be freed from 
the influence of the self-constituted and incompetent judges 
who laid down bad law for them, appears from the concluding 
lines of another of his epilogues, in which he begs Phoebus 
above all to “preserve the eighteen-penny place” (in the 
gallery)—but for the “pit-confounders” and despotic tamperers 
with the independence and healthy judgment of the masses,— 
“ Let them go, 

And find as little mercy as they show ! 

The actors thus, and thus thy poets pray ; 

For every critic saved, then damn'st a play.” 

So too Lacy, the actor, in the prologue to his play O@ 
Troop or Monsieur Raggou, avows his preference for the 
genial gallery in comparison with the critic-ridden pit. 

“ Defend me, O my friends of th’ upper region 
From the hard censure of this lower legion ; 

I was in hope that I should only see _ 

My worthy crew of th’ upper gallerie ; 
‘What made you wits so spitefully to come ! 

To tell you true, I’d rather had your room,” 

Considering the extent to which the theatres, and the actors 
(Lacy himself especially) were then dependent on the Court 
and the nobility, this plain avowal, though of course in a 
sportive strain, is decidedly significant. 

Yet these tavern and coffee-house celebrities, who made the 
damnation of plays their peculiar business, actually went 
through some sort of training for the purpose, reading up 
French, Spanish, and old English plays, in order to be first 
in the field where a plagiarism was to be unearthed, and 
claimed some measure of acquaintance with literature. But 
the gallants, who would have thought it beneath them to show 
much knowledge of such matters, and who went to the play- 
house merely because it was fashionable, and in order to put 
themselves en evidence, excited Ben Jonson’s wrath, though 
they did not irritate Dryden, more than the professed critics. 
This is how Ben (prologue to Zvery Man Outof His Humour) 
depicts for us “a gallant of this mark.” Such a one, 


“To be thought one of the judicious 

‘* Sits with his arms thus wreathed, his hat pulled o'er, 

“ Cries mew "’ (cat-calls,) “and nods and shakes his empty head, 
. o ® * > 7 

“ And now and then breaks[a dry biscuit jest, — 

“ Which, that it may more easily be chewed, 

“ He steeps in his own laughter,” 
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The best picture, however, of this sort of auditor is to be 
found in the Induction to Cynthia’s Revels, where one of 
the children describes the ‘‘Civet-wit,” who ‘knows no 
other learning” than “the price of satin and velvets: nor 
“other perfection than the wearing of a neat suit; and yet 
‘will censure as desperately as the most professed critic in 
“the house, presuming his clothes should bear him out in it.” 
Next we have a portrait of a very well-known figure at all 
times in theatrical circles, the /audator temports actt who re- 
members the “ palmy days” of the drama, and groans over 
its subsequent degeneracy. “ Another, whom it hath pleased 
“nature to furnish with more beard than brains, prunes his 
“‘mustaccio, lisps, and with some score of affected oaths, 
“ swears down all that sit about him; that the old Hieronimo, 
“as it was first acted, was the only best and judiciously 
“penned play in Europe.” Do we not all know this type very 
intimately: is he not to be seen at the first nights of revivals 
of old plays—(he rarely goes to absolutely new performances), 
and does he not always most offensively call to mind the 
original first night at which he was present, say forty years 
ago? Just as Ben Jonson’s next species of fashionable play- 
goer “talks of twenty years since, and when Monsieur was 
here, and would enforce all wits to be of that fashion, because 
his doublet is still so.” Have we not here too our “ modern 
instances?” How often have been dinned into our ears the 
superficial vapourings of some gallicizing monomaniac, who 
can never be persuaded that any cup-and-saucer piece of French 
indecency and pert dialogue can be otherwise than ineffably 
perfect and true to (heaven save the mark!) nature? Next to 
this is described the prototype of another sort of “ gallant,” 
whom we fancy we can detect any evening in the Gaiety 
stalls,—the blasé young man who thinks Romeo’s protesta- 
tions, and Hamlet's soliloquies, wzna/ural, and Shakespeare 
unsuited for the age. Such a one “miscalls all by the name 
of fustian, that his grounded capacity” [‘ grounded,” refers 
to the pit, as does the expression “ gentlemen of the ground,” 
or floor of the house] “cannot aspire to.” “A fifth "—and he 
is much the most harmless of them all—“ only shakes his 
bottle head, and out of his corky brain squeezeth out a pitiful 
learned face, and 1s silent.” Would that this last qualification 
were noticeable in more of our boxes and stalls than it is at 
the present day! But the misfortune of a visit to the theatre 
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has been, in all ages and places, the circumstance that 

the pleasure of the innocent playgoer who wishes to hear the 

words of the drama is absolutely at the mercy of any ill-bred 

person who may think his own concerns and conversation of 

more moment to those about him than that which they pre- 
) 
| 
| 
: 








































sumably .“‘came forth for to see.” This detestable nuisance 
at any rate existed in Dryden’s, as it had in Ben Jonson’s 
day, and met with the same public rebuke, conveyed through 
the same medium, (almost the only possible one,) the prologue 
or epilogue. In the epilogue written upon the occasion of 
the Union of the two rival_companies (the Duke’s and the 
King’s) in 1686, Dryden draws particular attention to 
‘* A sort of prattlers in the pit, 
Who either have, or who pretend to wit ; 


These noisy sirs so loud their parts rehearse, 
That oft the play is silenced by the farce,” 


We are reminded in these lines of the often-told story of the 
cynical Frenchman at the play, who, after in vain endea- 
vouring to hear what the actors were saying, in consequence 
of the continuous chatter of the occupants of the neighbouring 
box, at length, when asked by them the cause of his vexation, 
replied that “the foolish players were making so much noise 
that he could not catch the diverting conversation of the 
ladies and gentlemen near him.” In plays of a later date, 
such as Wycherley’s “Country Wife,” we find similar remon- 
strances,—inserted in the dialogue of the play itself,—against 
the still prevailing practice of gallants of the “ Sparkish” 
type perambulating the house to circulate their own good 
things, instead of giving an opportanny to others of hearing 
those of the play. 

But it was not so much on the “judging fops,” the 
amateur criticasters,—still less on the barbarian taste of the 
gallery,* except so far as it afforded an easy prey to the 
insidious influences of the regulars, that this fine dramatic 
despot wasted his weapons either of coercion or conciliation. 
It was the professed censors—the disappointed or rival authors, 
who possessed enough acquaintance with the tricks of the 
trade to bear hardly upon any technical faults which their 


wolfish eyes could detect, and just enough tincture of literary 


* Though these “‘ Bear-garden friends,” too, receive some hard hits in the pro- 
logues to Cleomenes, and some other plays. 
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cultivation to make the ebullitions of spite pass for the 
matured deliverances of sense and experience, or help the 
advocate to pose as the judge,—it was such men as these who 
moved Dryden’s sharpest denunciation. He attacks them 
again and again in the neatest couplets of his neatest pro- 
logues: he compares them now to this offensive object, now 
to that; and, in hitting off their characteristics, often makes 
use of his happiest images. In the Prologue to the Second 
Part of the Conquest of Granada he, like Lord Beaconsfield 
and several writers before and after him, regards the majority 
of professional critics as authors who have failed in their own 
vocation, but improves upon the adage by going further, and 
pronouncing the remainder of this class to be made up of 
would-be scribblers, men guilty in thought and intent, if not 
in deed of the cacoethes scribendt, 


‘* They who write ill, and they who ne'er durst write 
‘¢ Turn critics, out of mere revenge and spite : 
A playhouse gives them fame; and up there starts, 
‘* From a mean fifth-rate wit, a man of parts. 

** (So common faces on the stage appear, 

“ We take them in, and they turn beauties here), 
‘Our author fears these critics as his fate; 

“ And those he fears by consequence must hate, 

“ For they the traffic of all wit invade, 

* As scriveners draw away the bankers’ trade.” 


A very happy comparison occurs in the second Prologue to 

The Matden Queen, where the critics, whose reputation 
depends upon the number of plays they can cry down, are 
described : 

“ No critics, verdict should, of right, stand good, 

They are excepted all, as men of blood ; 

And the same law shall shield him from their fury, 

Which has excluded butchers from a jury.” 

A few lines further on, knowing the uselessness of appeal- 
ing to these critics in his character of poet, he very funnily 
changes his ground, and avowing himself to be as truculent 
a critic as any of them, begs that, as a brother in the art, 
he may be spared. 

“ Good savage gentlemen, sour own kind spare; 
He is, like you, a very wolf or bear ; 

Yet think not he'll your ancient rights invade, 
Or stop the course of your free damning trade ; 
For he (he vows) at no friend's play can sit, 

But he must needs find fault, to shew his wit.” 


But then he expresses a hope that his critics have some- 
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thing in hand which he may criticise and rend to pieces in 
turn: 


“ With such he ventures on an even lay, 
For they bring ready money into play.” 

But as for the would-be writers above referred to, who 
shrink from the perils of an even dramatic encounter, and 
will give no hostages to fortune in the shape of productions 
of their own pen: 

“ Those who write not, and yet all writers nick, 
Are bankrupt gamesters, for they damn on tick,’ 

In the Prologue to Southerne’s Loyal Brother Dryden draws 
an elaborate and witty parallel between the sly critics, who 
profess to mean well, and the class of persons whom, next to 
these, he hated most of all (at this period at any rate),— 
Whigs. 


“ Poets, like lawful monarchs, ruled the stage, 

Till critics, like damned Whigs, debauched our age. 
Mark how they jump! Critics would regulate 

Our theatres, and Whigs reform our state ; 

Both pretend love, and both (plague rot them) hate. 
The critic humbly seems advice to bring, 

The fawning Whig petitions to the king ; 

But one’s advice into a satire slides, 

‘lother’s petition a remonstrance hides, 

These will no taxes give, and these no pence, 
Critics would starve the poet, and Whigs the prince,”’ 


In the prologue to A// for Love, the first play, it will be 
remembered, in which Dryden, “fought unarmed, without 
his rhyme,” the critics are supposed to be conscious of the 
poet’s disadvantage, and are appropriately likened to vultures 
gloating over an easy victim, and “all gaping for the carcase 
of a play :” after a few lines, however, the simile is evidently 
thought too dignified for the occasion, and the odious tribe 
are, in a passage containing a very well-known and oft- 
quoted couplet, considered in the light of a far less majestic 
animal : 

“ Let those find fault whose wit’s so very small, 

They’ve need to show that they can think at all ; 

Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
Hemet eet Re ner 


Half-wits are fleas, so little and so light, 
We scarce could know they live, but that they bite.” 
Such being the opinions of this dramatist on his judges, 
“the Dons of wit,” we cannot be surprised to find that his 
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wishes in regard to their fate and future are not remarkable 
fortenderness. The least savage prayer on the subject is to 
be found in the Prologue to Limberham, where his natural foe 
is compared to another genus of insect, the locust: 


“Next summer, Nostradamus tells, they say, 
That all the critics shall be shipped away, 
And not enow be left to damn a play. 

To every sail beside, good heaven, be kind, 
But drive away that swarm with such a wind, 
That not one locust may be left behind !"" 

Yet Dryden should have been grateful to these same 
assailants, if, as he avows in the Epilogue to the Zhe Alatden 
Queen, they supplied him with a stimulus to exertion, and if 

“ Critics were the whip, and he the top ; 


For as a top spins more, the more you baste her, 
So every lash you give, he writes the faster.” 


On the whole, however, it would appear, that the first line 
of the Epilogue to the adaptation of Zrotlus and Cressida, 
put into the mouth of Thersites, candidly represented the 
poet's feelings in the matter: ‘these cruel critics’ he there 
writes, “ put me in a passion; for in their lowering looks I 
read damnation.” Dryden's hatred of the critics, and the 
many choice passages above-quoted which evidence it, were 
clearly present to the minds of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
his clever coadjutors, in writing the burlesque of Zhe 
Rehearsal, where Poet Bayes, in the first Act, after informing 
his interlocuters that he does not write to ‘ please the country’ 
or after ‘the old plain way,’ but solely to gratify “some persons 
of quality, and peculiar friends,” of his, “that understand 
what flame and power in writing is’ —(a hit at the poet’s justifi- 
catory, explanatory, and often adulatory dedications of his 
plays to the Earls of Danby, Rochester, Buckingham, &c.,) 
goes on to announce that he will have “two or three dozen of 
his friends to be ready in the pit,” to applaud and protect his 
fame against envious assailants; “ for,”” he explains, “even 
“let a man write ever so well, there are now-a-days a sort of 
“persons they call critics, that, 'egad, have no more wit in 
“them than so many hobby-horses; but they'll laugh at you, 
“sir, and find fault, and censure things, that ’egad, I’m sure 
“they are not able to do themselves. A sort of envious 
“ persons, that emulate the glories of persons of parts, and 
“think to build their fame, by calumniating of persons, 
* that, ‘egad, to my knowledge of all persons in the world are, 
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“in nature, the persons that do as much despise all that as— 
«“ a—in fine, I'll say no more of them.” It is needless to say 
that the poet’s manner of daily conversation, and little tricks 
of speech, are so faithfully reproduced here, that we can 
almost fancy ourselves at Will’s coffee-house, with the short 
tempered dictator in his arm chair, vouchsafing to us a pinch 
out of his snuff-box, the while he delivers his harangue, with 
interjectional “‘in nature’s” and “’egads.” ‘‘ Were it not,” 
he winds up, “ for the sake of some ingenious persons, and 
choice female spirits” [¢.g. Mistress Reeves,* the actress of 
the King’s Theatre, his liaison with whom was made the sub- 
ject of a good deal of fun in this burlesque] “that have a 
“value for me, I would see them all hang’d, ’egad, before I 
“would e’er set pen to paper, but let them live in ignorance, 
like ingrates.” 

It will appear from the above that it must have been a 
sufficiently hard task to satisfy all the multifarious tastes 
which found their proper representatives in the theatres of the 
period; more especially when we consider the paucity of 
these playhouses, in comparison with the great number and 
variety of those of modern times, in some one of which almost 
any individual may find his peculiar fancy gratified, and his 
favourite style of play in vogue. But from the times of Shake- 
speare to those of Dryden, the dramatist had several distinct, 
and even diametrically opposed, orders of mind to consult; 
and the wonder is, not that Shakespeare occasionally intro- 
duced his clown or grave-digger, and Dryden his farce or 
dagger and bowl, but that they made no more use of these 
expedients than they did. Massinger, in the prologue to 
The Bashful Lover, conscious of the playwright’s difficulties 
in this respect, hopes that it is ‘ no crime’— 

“ To be a little diffident, when we are 
To please so many with one bill of fare.’’ 


And in other prologues and epilogues we find the like 
complaints. Middleton, for instance, in the epilogue to Zhe 
Roaring Girl draws an elaborate parallel between the 
dramatist who tries in vain to please the many-headed Demos, 
and the painter who made a picture, which “in striving to 
please all, pleased none at all,” and proved a monstrosity. 
So also Heywood, in the epilogue to his Woman Killed with 
Kindness, compares the playgoers of the time to a miscel- 
© She spoke the Epilogue to The Maiden Queen ‘‘ in man’s clothes,” 
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laneous crew of connoisseurs in wines assembled at a tavern, 
and passing their different judgments on the liquor brought 
them by mine host ;—the result being that 


“in one hour 
The wine was new, old, flat, sharp, sweet, and sour.’’ 


‘Unto this wine,’ he adds, “ we do allude our play.” By 
the time of Dryden it had become evident that there were two, 
and only two, proper methods of dealing with the conflicting 
elements of the audience ; one of which was to attach one’s 
self definitely to the most cultivated or the most popular 
portion, and exalt it to the skies at the expense of the others ; 
the other was to abuse all classes alike, after the manner of 
Jonson and Dryden himself. Like the barrister, who having 
six cases in the courts of Westminster at the same time, tooka 
ride in the park, and deserted them all, on the ground that 
this was the only way of doing equal justice to all his clients ; 
so Ben and John agreed in their custom of impartially pro- 
claiming the equal crassness of each and every of the 
different judgments which went to make up the parti-coloured 
sense of contemporary play-houses.* 

But it was not always to a miscellaneous audience that the 
dramatist was forced to write. Occasionally he was honoured 
with a “ court bespeak,” and, under such circumstances, when 
he knew his critics and patrons, it is needless to say that his 
confidence was much greater. Special prologues and epi- 
logues were always composed for these occasions; the formal 
modesty of which expressed a well-grounded assurance as 
unmistakably as the blustering attitude of the corresponding 
addresses at the common play-house betokened an uneasy 
diffidence. In the old editions of the separate plays of 
Massinger, Chapman, and other Elizabethans, we frequently 
come across a double set of prologues and epilogues, one set 
purporting to have been delivered “ at Blackfriars,” the 
other “at Whitehall”: and to compare the language of the 
two is instructive, Thus in the revival of Marlowe’s Few 
of Malta, above referred to, at the Cockpit, there was both a 
Prologue “to the Stage” (as it was called ) and a Prologue 

* Dryden's Epilogue to Zhe Indian Emperor distinguishes the various provinces 
of Theatrical critics, and attempts to assign his peculiar sphere to each—the 
sonneteer, the burlesque-wit, the coffee wit, the don of wit, the pittite, the dis. 


appointed poet, &c., &c. In the prologue to The Spanish Friar, the fickleness and 
unreliability of dramatic tastes and sympathies is severely noticed, 
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“spoke at Court”, beginning “ Gracious and great . . .”, 
and appealing to the “dread sovereign” : also a pair of 
epilogues to match. To Jasper Mayne’s Cz¢y Alatch there 
was one “ Prologue to the King and Queen”’, and another 
“ at Blackfriars”. Inthe former the author humbly beseeches 
his royal master to consecrate the work of his hands, and 
make it “clean”, and very shabbily professes to be ashamed 
of his play, and play-writing, taking care to explain that he 
is only an amateur at the business; and would consider it 
dishonourable to be otherwise : 


“none he hopes, sit here, upon his wit, 
As if he poems did, or plays, commit ; 
* + + * . * 


For he is not o’ the trade, nor would excel 
In this kind, where ’tis lightness to do well.”’ 


It was the King alone, he says, who saved his play from 
the fire. Afterwards it seems to have been performed at 
Blackfriars ( reversing the common order, which, in the 
matter of plays, was people first and King afterwards),—where 
the author did not failin his prologue to mention (somewhat 
offensively, the fact of its having been formerly approved 
by the Court, and stamped with a more potent zm/rimatur than 
any mere mob of Blackfriars groundlings could confer. He 
boasts again that he knows not “the cares” of “ them that eat 
by the stage and wit’, and that he could “‘ make the actors”, 
though the audience “ came not twice, no losers, since’ they 
acted “at the King’s price”, who had made “the play 
public’. And a similar contrast is observable in the tone 
of the two Epilogues. 

As, in the case of Zhe City Afatch, the author having, so to 
speak, applied successfully to the supreme court, afterwards 
comes down haughtily with a sort of prerogative writ of 
mandamus to the court of inferior jurisdiction, and, meta- 
phorically, throws his play at their heads, with an “ accept 
this! you are bidden to do so by your betters” ;—so ( con- 
versely ) Massinger in his Emperor of The East having first 
sued in a humble prologue to the inferior court, and failed 
apparently in his petition, betakes himself thereupon to the 
ultimate court of appeal, and, in his Prologue “at Court,” 
thus prays that the judgment below may be reversed: 


“ As ever, Sir, you lent a gracious ear 
To oppressed innocence, now vouchsafe to hear 
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A short petition. At your feet, in me, 
The poet kneels, and to your majesty 
Appeals for justice.”’ 


The play, he says, has been 
‘* Jaboured that no passage might appear 
But what the queen without a blush might hear: 
And yet this poor work suffered by the rage 
And envy of some Catos of the stage : 
Yet still he hopes this play which then was seen 
With sore eyes, and condemned out of their spleen, 
May be by you, the supreme judge, set free, 
And raised above the reach of calumny.”’ 

After the Restoration, the sovereign, instead of ordering 
special preformances at Whitehall, took to visiting the theatre 
more frequently in person: and with the decline of “ court- 
bespeaks’’, the special class of court-prologues declined also. 
Consequently we do not often find Dryden writing them. 
The sad fate of the one which he wrote for the Court-masque 
of Calisto we have already noticed. 

The only sort of distinction between audiences which 
could be drawn in Dryden’s time was that between the 
“town” and the “city” of London, or again that between 
London itself and the Universities. 

The prologue to Lastward Hoe (printed 1605), the joint work 
of Jonson, Marston, and Chapman, is one of the first to 
mention “the city”, as likely to form an audience of a 
special and distinctive character,—an audience to appreciate 
a drama dealing with goldsmiths, lawyers, apprentices, 
tailors, usurers, and altogether strongly redolent of Cheapside. 
It concludes : 

* Bear with our willing pains ; if dull or witty 
We only dedicate it to the city.” 

Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, and several other of his 
plays, appeal in like manner to the peculiar tastes and 
humours of mercantile London. And even Dryden in the 
epilogue to his Afarriage-d-la-mode takes this interest into 
consideration, and appears to cater for its exclusive vote; 
“since, therefore”, he sums up, 

** court and town will take no pity, 
I humbly cast myself upon the city.” 

But the far more important distinction between the London 
audiences and those of the Universities was fully recognized 
by our playwrights from the earliest times, and their sense of 
this distinction signified by the widely different character of 
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prologue or epilogue which they penned for their plays, 


according as they were to present them to the more or to the’ 


less refined gathering of the two. - 

Most of the earliest plays acted at the Universities preserved 
to a considerable extent the old Morality flavour, and dealt 
largely in abstractions; such plays as Lingua, The Return 
Jrom Parnassus, &c.: and they were at first usually written 
in Latin, such as -Zimilia, enoramus, Melanthe, &c., 
so that when A umazar ( afterwards revived, with a prologue 
written for it by Dryden ) was acted zz English before King 
James in the hall of Trinity College, Cambridge ( March 7, 
1614 ) it was thought necessary to apologize in the original 
prologue for this innovation, necessitated (as it was explained) 
by the presence of ladies. From this time English plays 
became common at the Universities, and Dryden made them 
more popular than ever, principally by the delicate flattery 
which he infused into the very neat and scholarly prologues 
which he wrote for these occasions. The incense was 
of such fragrancy and subtilty that not even the erudite 
nostrils of Oxford could withstand its influence. Comparisons 
are freely drawn between the coarseness of London, and the 
refinement of academic criticism: and Dryden repeats to the 
university dons and students (though in choicer verses ) the 
sneers which (to do him justice) he had never hesitated to 
address (face to face ) to the playgoers of the King’s house. 
Again and again (for these prologues to the Universities 
are very numerous ) he commiserates himself for being 
compelled to do so much hack-work for London pits, and 
felicitates himself that he is occasionally permitted to 
address an Oxford audience. Thus in a prologue to this 
university (of the year 1674 ) he writes: 


“ Poets must stoop when they would please our pit, 
Debased even to the level of their wit ; 

Disdaining that which yet they know will take, 
Hating themselves what their applause must make. 
But when to praise from you they would aspire, 
Though they like eagles mount, their Jove is higher. 
So far your knowledge all their power transcends, 
As what should be, beyond what is, extends. 


Again in an epilogue to the same society (1673), he com< 
pliments in graceful verses both Vice-Chancellor Bathurst, 
and “The Athenians” over whom he presided, and whose 
“learned hospitality” he dispensed. One cannot but think 
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that the poet, when we consider his life in London, with: his 
four plays a year to write for the King’s house, his literary 
quarrels, his dubious relations to noble patrons, (insulted and 
beaten by their bravos with clubs one day, and daubing them 
with fulsome flattery the next), and his continual unrest,—we 
cannot but think that there was genuine feeling in the wistful 
words with which this epilogue commences. 


 Oft has our poet wished this happy seat, 
Might prove his fading Muse’s last retreat.’’ 


Surely this much-vexed writer, working under such un- 
suitable conditions, and in such an alien age—yoking his 
genius to such prosaic ploughs to turn over so coarse and 
heavy loam—must often have hoped to exchange the disso- 
lute court-life and wrangling coffee-houses of London for the 
cloistered seclusion of a college chamber, and sighed 


“ for quiet and content of mind 
Which noiseful towns and courts can never know, 
And only in the shades, like laurels, grow. 
Youth ‘ere it sees the world here studies rest, 
And age, returning thence, concludes it best. 
What wonder if we court that happiness 
Yearly to share, which hourly you possess, 
Teaching e’en you, while the vext world we show, 
Your peace to value more, and better know ?”” 


The most marked compliment to Oxford, as compared with 
London, taste in matters theatrical is to be found in the 
* Prologue to the University of Oxford,” spoken (as usually 
on these occasions) “by Mr. Hart, at the acting” of (Ben 
Jonson's) “ Sider? Woman.’ Dryden there tells his “ Athenian 
Judges” that 


* Poetry which is in Oxford made 
An art, in London only is a trade, 
There haughty dunces, whose unlearned pen 
Could ne'er spell grammar, would be reading men. 
Such build their poems the Lucretian way, 


So many huddled atoms makea play; 
* . . 7 . 


To such a fame let mere town wits aspire, 
And their gay nonsense their own cits admire. 
Our poet could he find forgiveness here, 
Would wish it rather than a plaudit there. 
He owns no crown from those Provtorian bands, 
But knows that right is in the Senate’s hands, 

> a + . J 
Kings make their poets whom themselves think fit, 
But "tis your suffrage makes authentic wit.” 
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In the last couplet he subordinates not only popular 
applause, but the titular laureateship, to the approval of his 
favourite University. It is curious, by the way, that Oxford 
should have been his favourite University, for he was educated 
at Cambridge. In another of his prologues to the former he 
alludes to and avows his preference, without attempting to 
assign any cause for it, in the concluding lines ; 

‘Oxford to him a dearer name shall be 
Than his own mother-university. 


Thebes did his green unknowing youth engage ; 
He chooses Athens in his riper age,”’ 


Cambridge must have mortally offended the poet at some 
point of his career, to have warranted this not very compli- 
mentary reference to the Boeotian city. 

In the last mentioned prologue we have one more tirade 
against the King’s house pit, coupled with judicious laudation 
of the critical acumen of Oxford scholars. And the praise is 
supposed to come on this occasion from the actors, as it 
formerly proceeded from the author. 


‘Though actors cannot much of learning boast, 
Of all who want it we admire it most : 
We love the praises of a learned pit, 
As we remotely are allied to wit. 
. . . . . . 
When our fop gallants, or our city follow, 
Clap over loud, it makes us melancholy: 
We doubt that scene which does their wonder raise, 
And, for their ignorance, contemn their praise, 
Judge then if we who act, and they who write, 
Should not be proud of giving you delight. 
London likes grossly, but this nicer pit, 
Examines, fathoms all the depths of wit; 
The ready finger lays on every blot ; 
Knows what should justly please, and what should not.” 


These University prologues, it is needless to say, like every- 
thing else which Dryden wrote, furnished his persistent 
assailant, Tom Brown, with an opportunity for ridicule not to 
be resisted. In Zhe Reasons for Mr. Bayes Changing his 
KXeligion (one of his numerous pamphlets), this satirist hints 
that Dryden was ‘of my Lord Plausible’s opinion in Zhe 
Plain Dealer and makes him say “if I chance to commend 
any place or order of men, out of pure friendship, I choose to 
do it before their faces ; and if I have occasion to speak ill of 
any person or place, out of a principle of respect and good 
manners, I do it behind their backs:” and then Bayes pro- 
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ceeds to instance his University experiences. If (as Sir W. 
Scott thinks) it is meant by this that Dryden laughed at his 
University friends in the London prologues, there is (as we 
have seen) no foundation for the charge: but I think the 
reference rather is to the poet’s private letters, such, for 
instance, as that to the Earl of Rochester, in which he 
(certainly with contemptible pettiness of character) writes: 
“T have sent you a Prologue and Epilogue which I made for 
our players, when they went down to Oxford—I hear they 
have succeeded—and by the event your Lordship will judge 
how easy ‘tis to pass anything upon a University, and how 
gross flattery the learned will endure.” I do not however for 
a moment believe that these lines represented the real state 
of Dryden's mind, or were written for any other purpose 
than to amuse the disreputable patron whom he was 
addressing. 


(To be concluded). 











PRINCE CARL. 
By tHe AvutHor oFr “MISS MOLLY.” 





CHAPTER I. 





“ The stars are golden fruit upon a tree 
All out of reack.”’ 


HALF past nine. The single stroke had just sounded in a 
little Paris salon, that looked out on to the Champs Elyseés. 
It was a warm summer night, and through the open window 
came the soft rustle of the wind-stirred leaves below, whilst 
overhead countless myriads of stars shone calm and cold, in 
strange contrast with the tawdriness of the small apartment, 
with the blue satin and gilt of its furniture, the white and 
gold of its walls. 

The only occupant of the room took out her watch, as the 
hour sounded, and compared notes, with an expression of 
general distrust of French clocks, and of this one in particu- 
lar; but she was evidently previously well aware of the 
difference between the two timekeepers, for “twenty minutes 
to ten,” she said aloud, scarcely caring to prove the fact by 
examination. 

Then with a sigh rose to her feet, and moved slowly, though 
with a faint restrained impatience, towards the window. 

For a second, before stepping on to the balcony she paused 
irresolutely, her hands clasped as if in doubt, a tall, beautiful 
woman, even in the full glaring brilliance of the unshaded 
lamp. 

Brown eyes—brown hair with ruddy lights in it, drawn into 
a knot at the back of a smooth, beautifully shaped head. 
The face was of the Greek type, the features almost severe in 
their pure outlines, but the exquisite soft curves of the mouth 


redeemed it from anything approaching bardness. 
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The straight folds of the white cashmere she wore, shewed 
well the curves and lines of her graceful figure. The intense 
simplicity of her beauty and dress, was made more complete 
by the entire absence of any jewellery. There were no rings 
on the slender, clasped hands; nothing to take the eye for 
one moment from the perfection of colour and form, and well 
she stood the test. 

A moment or two she stood thus, and then turning round, 
stepped out into the little balcony ; but her eyes, when there 
did not seek the passers below, or the unclouded starlit sky 
above, but gazed straight forth, in a manner that betrayed 
entire lack of consciousness of the objects gazed upon. 

Ten minutes passed thus in perfect silence, then she 
stepped once more into the room, once more compared her 
watch with the clock in the same half-hearted fashion, and 
sighing “ It is too late now,” struck a match, and lighted a 
candle, turning out the lamp immediately afterwards. 

As she walked slowly across the darkened room, candle in 
hand, white and grave as a vestal virgin, the door was quickly 
opened, and a man entered the room. 

On seeing her he paused, and closed the door behind him 
before speaking, and it was she who first broke the silence. 

“You have come,” she exclaimed, but very low, receding a 
few steps away from him. ‘I had given you up.” 

“ For fo-day, you mean,” he said hastily, “ you surely did 
not think—”’ 

“Yes, I did,” she interrupted. ‘Yes, I thought your 
courage had failed, and that you had determined to write.” 

“ What a strange idea of courage,” he repeated unsteadily. 
“As if any of the small things were likely to affect one at 
such a crisis'—Words written, or words said, what does 
anything matter,—it is the fact itself that appals.” 

The man who thus spoke, was perhaps in his own way, as 
handsome as the girl who had awaited him. 

He was slenderly made, but tall and upright, with fair hair 
and short beard, and eyes of a tender shade of grey, but in 
the dim light, cast by the candle, he looked worn and wearied, 
—the very tones of his voice spoke of sorrow of heart. All 
this the girl seemed striving to read, for his words remained 
unanswered for a few seconds ; then she put down the candle 
thatshe still held, and with lips visibly whitening, made another 
step or two backward, till she stood close beside the mantel- 
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shelf, on which the little clock ticked—its seconds marked by 
a gilt swinging child—the whole length of the room now 
between them. He moved a step nearer, resting his hand, 
slender and brown, on the table by his side and spoke again. 

“You do not blame me for coming surely?” he said. 
‘Even as I would prefer to tell you everything myself—so 
would you surely wish to hear it from me ;—no letters could 
say so much, and as to a third person, ah!” breaking off 
abruptly, and moving closer to her “It is not that—you 
surely would not grudge me these last few moments.” 

At the words she sank down on the blue satin and gold 
chair, as if incapable of standing longer, but still with her 
eyes fixed on his, still with her hand uplifted, as if in warning. 

“ Do not fear,” he said, standing still in front of her. “I 
will not come one step nearer than you wish. You can see 
for yourself, I am not rough or passionate as when I saw you 
last time—I am quite calm.—Despair I suppose! And the 
reason that I wished to see you alone once more, is that 
whatever others might say to you of me, you might hear 
what I have to say for myself,—truthfully, perfectly truthfully, 
however difficult you may find it, when people put my conduct 
in different lights, to believe me. Will you do so? 

“Yes.” The word was only a sigh, but he heard it, and he 
stretched out his hand, and laid it on those clasped in her lap. 

But she drew them quickly away. ‘No Prince Carl,” she 
began. 

“You are determined to remind me,” he said. ‘“ But 
it shall be just as you wish,” resting his armson the mantel- 
shelf. “TI obey you, as I trust that you will believe me,— 
implicitly.” 

“Implicitly,” she repeated. 

“When we were engaged,” he began, speaking quickly, “TI 
never expected that there would be a shadow of difficulty.— 
You know exactly what I did think—every thought of my 
heart was yours—that I, a younger brother—my brother the 
father of two sons—and he always willing to do everything 
he could to please me—I thought I had only to tell him, and 
all would be right. 

“And so it would have been, believe me.—He was kind, 
good, just, everything an elder brother should be, and he 
would have helped me in every way he could. Even,” his 
voice faltering, “when I heard of the accident whereby he 
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and sons, were drowned, no doubt of possible difficulties for 
myself occured to me, until I had reached home, and the 
future hopes of the country were laid before me. Then,—Ah, 
it was a terrible time,” he went on, slowly, “ but I fought it 
all out, and it seemed to resolve itself to this: ‘ duty or happi- 
ness, it is an old question, but the decision does not grow 
easier as time goes on.” 

Ile paused a second, and looked down at the white, motion- 
less face beneath him. Her eyes were no longer raised to 
his, they were turned downwards, but at the break in his 
voice, she said low, so low that he had to stoop to hear her: 
“Yes, you were quite right. I would not have had you 
decide otherwise.” Tler calm tones seemed to unnerve him, 
for with a few quick steps he stood beside her. “ I cannot, 
no, | cannot,—” he said waveringly. “1am mistaken. Tell 
me,” taking her hand in his, “Am I doing right? Ione,” 
essaying to draw her nearer to him, “ bid me stay.” 

And as she did not reply, only essayed to free herself from 
his embrace, he turned away, and threw himself down on 
his knees, his arms outstretched on the blue and gold chair 
from which she had risen, his face hidden inthem. Calm and 
quiet she remained standing, not one word broke through the 
silence of his despair, but the pain, the anguish of her heart, 
as she watched that sorrow, which she was powerless to 
relieve, who can tell? 

“Say something,” he cried at length, raising his haggard 
eyes. “ Tell me 1 am wrong.” 

But she did not approach one step nearer, only wrung her 
hands more tightly together. ‘“ No, standing apart here, I 
can judge your life and mine. I can say, go forth, and do 
your duty, as I shall strive todo mine. But go—do not wait 
to attempt to comfort me—to tell me that your love still is 
mine, for after all, I am only a woman, and even whilst clearly 
seeing the right, am prone to do the wrong.” 

He rose to his feet then, and faced her as she stood in the 
dim light, the dark starlit background behind her. 

“Tone,” he exclaimed, low and passionately, “do you 
believe—answer as if you knew the next moment would be 
your last.—Do you believe that all that keeps me from you is 
duty, and that if I am mistaken, I act from motives pure 
——pure as my love for you—do ycu believe me ?” 


“I believe you,” she replied softly. 
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«“ And you will never allow a doubt of my motives to find 
a place in your heart?” 

“T swear it.” 

Then a moment later: “And because I have not a doubt 
of you in my heart, and because we have agreed that our 
marriage '’— 

A pause, and the steady voice faltered. 

At the wavering sound, and the word that had preceded it, 
Prince Carl turned away again, and leant his elbows on the 
mantel shelf, so as not to see the speaker. 

“Because we have agreed,” she went on very low, but 
more firmly,” that our marriage would not be for the happi- 
ness of those over whom you are called to rule,—we have 
decided to break our engagement, as since your brother's 
death, there are so many others of whom you have to think, 
whose happiness you have to consider, before your own,” 

A restless, impatient sign from the man, but no word broke 
the stillness that settled about them, after the girl had ceased 
speaking. 

A silence, long, deep, unbroken by the faintest shadow of 
a sound, excepting the subdued hum from the world outside 
the window, and the regular beats of the swinging child, 
then Ione walked across the room, to where he stood with 
bowed head, and paused by his side, her white draperies, 
falling in heavy folds about her feet. 

“Good-bye Carl.” She spoke very low, but he heard, 
though he did not look up. 

She came a step nearer, and laid her hand on his sleeve, 
repeating her words tremulously. 

He lifted his head then. “Not yet,” he pleaded, laying 
his burning hand on the trembling one that rested on his arm. 

But she shook her head faintly. “It will not make it 
easier, we have nothing more to say. Hope being dead, is it 
not as well to bury it as quickly as may be? But—bid it 
farewell, kindly, tenderly, for the sake of what might have 
been. Ah Carl, it is a widow's pain I feel to-night, the 
widow, who, after a few short weeks of happiness, sees the 
coffin lid nailed down over the husband of her youth, though, 
(rod help me, it is only the widow’s pain, not the wife's joy, 
that 7 have known!” 

“Hush, hush,” he cried, kneeling down before her, “you 
will break my heart,” and on the clasped hands he held, lone 
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felt the scalding tears, tears which seemed to restore her own 
fortitude, for when she spoke again, the anguish and pain 
were no longer audible in her voice ; her tones were soft and 
soothing, as those in which one would address a wearied, 
troubled child. ‘It is a hard struggle to do right,’’ and she 
withdrew one of her hands from his grasp, and laid it caress- 
ingly on the fair head, “but the greater the struggle, the 
more worth gaining is the victory. You are striving to do 
right, at the cost of much pain and trouble,—your reward 
will surely come, now—or bye and bye.” 

There was no reply. 

“Carl,” she went on again, in the same low, soft voice, 
“you will need all your strength, will you not, for the task 
that has been given you? Have youever heard that each 
renunciation, each act of self-denial, brings a certain reward 
in the shape of greater strength? Perhaps it is because so 
much will be required of you, that this trial is sent—as a help 
—not as a hindrance.” 

Having so spoken low and tenderly, she leant down, and 
softly kissed the smooth head, on which her hand still rested. 

He lifted his head when he felt her gentle touch, lifted his 
eyes in which the tears stood, and “kiss me,” he cried. 
“Even though the past is buried, I cannot forget that you are 
the dearest woman in all the world to me, cannot bid you 
farewell coldly and carelessly, as if my heart had changed.” 

Without a word she threw her arms about his neck, laying 
her soft cheek against his, kissing the wavy hair on his fore- 
head, tenderly, gently asa sister might have done—reverently 
—as if in truth she knew no later kisses would efface hers,— 
because death’s impassable barrier lay between him, and the 
world of love and life. 

Afterwards, when she raised her lovely head, her steady 
eyes shining with the strength that the hour had brought, 
he rose too, and clasping the strong white hand she held out, 
in his two burning ones, he walked beside her across the 
room, till side by side, they stood facing the still beauty of 
the summer night. 

For a moment they paused, and then, “Good-bye,” she 
said, in unfaltering tones. “Good-bye, be pure and faithful 
and true, and I shall never really lose you. Life, with its 
quick shifting scenes, its sad necessities, may force us far 
apart, but,” pointing towards the myriads of stars overhead, 
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“life is not for ever—neither is it all powerful. It has its 
master—and it will one day become eternity—and it is our 
eternity that we are preparing now.” 

There was something awing in her voice, as there was in 
her commanding gesture, and in her strength, Carl found 
support for himself. 

Ife drew her closer to him, kissed her softly as in presence 
of that future of which she spoke, and turned away. 

Ilad indeed reached the door, before a sharp cry reached 
his ears. 

‘Stay, oh! stay!” 

Ile looked back. Her arms were outstretched, her plead- 
ing, agonized eyes—all the calm burnt out of them by the 
depth of her despair, were raised to his, and in a moment he 
was back by her side, and had taken her in his arms. 

But with his caresses, memory returned. “I have helped 
you,” she cried, “do you now help me. I am weaker than I 
thought. Do not stay, do not mind my foolish words, except 
when I bid you go, leaving me for ever, the memory of 
the best, the most honest, the most tender man it was evera 
woman's fate to meet!” 

And with one kiss he went. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘So we must meet as if the might 
Of passion and pain were an empty name,” 


Eight months have come and gone, since the parting in the 
little blue and gold boudoir, with only the silent stars for 
witnesses, and the curtain is drawn up again, on a very differ- 
ent scene, though it is Paris still, but Paris under cold grey 
skies, with snow flakes falling all around, 

But cold and cheerless as it is without, no shadow of it falls 
into this brilliantly lighted room, in a large hotel, where two 
girls seated on the floor, have crept as close te the fire as 
possible, and are revelling in its warmth. 

There is something young and fresh in their faces, some- 
thing that proclaims them English, notwithstanding the 
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darkness of their complexions, the intense blackness of their 
eyes ; but that something is evidently not inherited from the 
matron lying on the sofa, also drawn into the circle of fire- 
light, and who is making use of its undefined light as a cover 
for a nap. 

“ Mother,” one of the girls leant backwards, and lightly 
touched the elder lady with the feather fan she held, “ Ione 
says she has met him.” 

“Who my dear?” sleepily. ‘Don’t disturb me, or I shall 
be so tired to-night.” And then a few seconds later, lifting 
her head, with more interest in her voice. 

“ Tho did you say ™ 

The eager conversation over the fire had been resumed, but 
the voices had been lowered in deference to the desire of the 
elder lady, to remain undisturbed. 

“Tone says she often saw him last summer when staying 
with Madame de Valence.” 

* Did she know him, do you mean?”’ 

“] suppose so, but she was just going out—Ah,” breaking 
off suddenly, “ here she comes, she will tell us.” 

I.ven as she spoke, the door opened, and admitted Ione. 

“What am I to tell you?” she asked, as she moved into 
the circle of firelight, a tall, straight figure, enveloped in 
furs. ‘Chatter, chatter, [ heard you as I came along the 
passage. No need to ask the number of the room of the 
demoiselles Fletcher !”’ 

The elder girl laughed, and rising from her knees, slipped 
her arm caressingly round the other's waist. 

** Just so, we wanted our tall English cousin to keep us in 
order. Poor mother there,” pointing to the recumbent figure, 
“has been praying for your return, so that she might sleep 
in peace.” 

“ Poor Aunt,” Ione said gently, “what would she do with- 
out me to look after you!” 

“Well, you must not leave us. Last summer 

“But that is just what we were talking about, what we 
want to question you about,” interrupted Estelle. “ You 
remember, you began to tell me before you went out, about 
Prince Carl?” 

“ Yes lone, did you really know him?” asked little Clothilde. 

For one second the hand that held Estelle’s closed sudden- 
ly, as if in pain, over the slighter fingers, and she drew a 
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little hurried breath, as if the question, and its expected 
answer hurt her, but there was not the slightest perceptible 
change in her voice as she replied: . 

“Yes Estelle, I knew him.” 

“To talk to ?’—queried the girl in rather an awestruck 
voice ; ‘did he call ?. Was he, I mean, just like anyone else?” 
“Yes,” she replied again gravely,. “just like anyone else.” 

A moment’s silence, whilst the lovely eyes fixed on the 
fireglow, saw therein that terrible farewell in the little gaudy 
drawing room. 

Then the past faded away, and the present with its wide 
differences came back, and with a sudden sigh she put her 
arm round the slim, dark maiden, and drew her closer. 

“T wish I were grown up,” Estelle said then, “I should 
like to go with you to night.” 

“Tam afraid you wont be able to speak to him,” Clothilde 
said pensively, then with a sudden gleam: ‘ Perhaps you might 
bow? Youmight you know, find him looking at you—Oh, 
how I wish Estelle and I could go!” 

“It won't be long now, Clothilde, Estelle is sixteen, and 
you are only two years younger.” 

“Three more years before you need marry, Ione! You 
must never forget that when anyone asks you, you must 
always say: “ Not forfour years ; 1 have promised my cousin 
Clothilde Fletcher, that I will not leave home, until she has 
been one year in the world, when she intends to marry 
herself.” : 

‘You are rather selfish Clothilde, I am afraid. Perhaps I 
should be so old then, that no one would care to marry me.” 

“Yes, perhaps. But that does not matter. You are very 
happy here with us, are you not?” And really,” with an air 
of having profoundly considered the subject, “I think I would 
rather you never left us, 1 am sure,” hastily, “ you would be 
happier.” 

“ Very well, Clothilde, I will remember your advice. But 
in the meantime I must dress, or I shall never be ready in 
time, and Uncle was in the reading room as I came in.” 

“May I go with you?” Estelle asked; and lone saying 
“yes,” they went up the wide stairs together.” 

There was something about Ione, that drew all children 
and weaker beings towards her. Perhaps it was her tender, 
protecting love for them. 
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Protecting, because whatever she gave, she gave out of her 
strength, and instinctively the weak discovered this. 

Once in her own room, Estelle, kneeling by the fire, watch- 
ed her cousin's slow, graceful movements, with calm pleasure. 

She was sixteen, just the age, when a girl’s first love is 
certain to be poured out at the feet of some woman. Estelle 
Fletcher worshipped with a kind of tender passion, this beau- 
tiful English cousin, with her quaint grecian name, which had 
music in its sound. 

“ Tone, tell me a little about him. It does interest me so. 
What is he like? Handsome ?” 

“ Dear Estelle, you ask so many questions. Which am I 
to answer first?” Tone was fastening a string of pearls round 
her throat, and did not turn her head as she spoke. 

‘*] don't care really, because I have heard he is handsome, 
but of course, I would rather know what you think, than hear 
everyone else's’ ‘on dits.’”’ 

“It is such a sad story,” the girl went on, trying to look 
into lone’s face. ‘“ They say he was so fond of his brother,— 
and that he is not a bit happy now. It seems sad, does it 
not.” 

A quick, impatient sigh checked her words. 

“Can you not fasten it, lone? Wait one minute, and I will 
do it for you.” 

“No, no, don’t move. There, I've done it, Go on about 
Prince Carl, I like to hear about him. 

“ But I know nothing except what Lilie de Moville tells 
me. That is why I want to learn more. Was he quite happy 
when you knew him last summer ?” 

“ Quite, quite happy.” 

“Then you see it zs true. Did he ever talk of his brother ?”’ 

“Yes, often.” 

* Poor man, and did you think him as good as every one 
else does ?”’ 


“Yes, I thought him—I think him still, the very best man 
I ever met.” 


The words had so much unusual energy in them, that 
Estelle looked up startled. 

But Ione’s face almost immediately regained its usual calm, 
and Estelle saw nothing more. She was not near enough to 


note how the fingers trembled that were essaying to fasten 
the bracelets. 
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Having succeeded in fastening them, she moved over to 
her little cousin’s side. | 

“There are still five minutes, Estelle, before I need go 
down, I think I will just blow out the candles, and sit by the 
fire and rest. I have had along day. I think I must bea 
little tired.” 

“Poor Ione.” Estelle blew out the candles, and then 
slipped down on the floor by her cousin’s side, “ And I want 
you to look your very loveliest to-night. Shut your eyes and 
don’t even think.” 

So easy to say, so difficult to accomplish. 

Ione did not close her eyes; she gazed into the flickering 
firelight, and thought, and thought, till her story seemed 
written in the flames of light, that danced before her aching 
eyes. She sat more upright. This would never do. This 
was an enervating way of preparing herself for the certain 
strain of her strength, that would be required of her to-night. 

“Tone” said Estelle, at that moment kneeling up, and 
taking the slender hands in hers, ‘* You will not mind what I 
say, will you? I do not wish to pain you, but sometimes 
lately,” her voice falling, “I have thought that you were 
unhappy.’ 

Something in the loving tones, in the tender manner, in 
which the child essayed to touch the fancied wound, went 
very hard with Ione’s hard won fortitude. 

At the words a kind of low inarticulate cry broke from her 
lips, and the sound telling as it did, of a breaking heart, 
startled and roused her. 

Estelle frightened at the passion she had aroused, clung to 
her sobbing, and praying of her to tell her what it was that 
grieved her. 


“ Tell me Ione, I love you so. Is there nothing I can do 


ss? 
r 


for you? 

“‘ Nothing dear,” replied her cousin, apparently once more 
calm and composed, though her voice still trembled a little, 
—the effects of the tempest that had shaken her. “I am tired 
—I told you so,—it is nothing, I am all right now. Come, I 
must not keep Aunt waiting.” 

“‘ But you are unhappy,” persisted Estelle. “Yousaid you 
were” 


“One is never happy after one is twenty,” replied her 
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cousin, more lightly, kissing the uplifted face. ‘That is the 
Rubicon, I fear.” 

“Well, you have only just passed it; you were twenty last 
July.” 

“Yes, you are right, and so was I. Twenty is the boundary. 
Life is different when one leaves ones teens. The twenties, 
you know, are an undiscovered country. And the worst of it 
is,” she concluded dreamily, “ that whether we like the new 
country, or not, we cannot go back. Our boats are all burnt. 
But come, Estelle, we must not stand here, talking nonsense.” 

“Tt was very pretty nonsense,” Estelle replied. “1 like to 
hear you talk, only somehow even your nonsense is sad. 
And I wish, oh, Ione, I wish that you would tell me what it is 
that troubles you. Perhaps I could comfort you.” 

“You always comfort me. Even,” standing still and speak- 
ing’ with passionate earnestness, “even though I say nothing, 
can say nothing yet—your love would always keep my heart 
from breaking! Now, give me a kiss, and do not look so 
mournful, but let us go down and admire Aunt Louise's 
diamonds.” 

* . . . . * * 7. 

The curtain had just fallen in the opera house, on the second 
act of Faust, and the occupants of a large box were at present 
the centre of attraction of many pairs of eyes, for the moment 
unoccupied with the business of the stage. 

For in the world of Paris, a certain amount of romantic 
interest had attached itself to the name of Prince Carl, and 
the story of his fortunes and misfortunes was a source of 
interest to many. 

In other days when he had spent much of his time in Paris, 
he had always been popular, and his somewhat Quixotic 
attemps to make the way smooth for those in harder circum- 
stances than himself, his dreamy poetic talk, and many ac- 
complishments, had won him many friends, so that it was no 
wonder that those who had known him as the poor younger 
brother of the reigning Prince, should be interested in his 
re-appearance under these new circumstances. 

Perhaps only one pair of eyes, of the many turned upon 
him, saw that with the new circumstances, a new soul had 
entered into the man: that though the fair handsome face 
they knew so well, was there, yet that the expression of youth 
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and hope and proud confidence, had gone out of the grey eyes 
for ever. : 

He gave ahasty glance round the house, and then, turning, 
said a few words to the girl seated by his side,—a girl about 
whom there hung. also a shade of interest, though perhaps a 
trifle less, in degree. 

Princess Félicie the only child of Carl’s nearest neighbour, 
and whose wealth was to refill the somewhat empty coffers of 
his house. 

it had all happened so opportunely, as every one felt, and 
Saw. 

In another year or two, she would have been married to 
some one else, and as it was, nothing could have been better. 

So it had been decided, by those to whom the wealth and 
honour of his house were dear, and Princess Félicie had not 
objected. 

Indeed when she first saw Prince Carl, her young romantic 
heart wa§ quite touched by the sight of his evident dejection 
and grief, for all the troubles of his family, and she only 
asked to be allowed to comfort him. 

And when young Félicie’s mother found a month in Paris 
necessary for her happiness, she had urged Carl to come also, 
and as her note brought a small timid enclosure from his little 
bride elect, hoping she would see him, he had agreed. 

And so behold the irony of fate that placed him, his little 
German bride by his side, only a few feet from the girl from 
whom he had parted under the stars, unconscious of her 
presence, seeing her, whenever his thoughts strayed in her 
direction, under gloomy English skies, where he knew, as a 
rule, her winters were generally spent. 

He was still listening to his companion’s words, when the 
curtain was drawn up, and she with the whole heartedness of 
eighteen at once turned her whole attention to the stage, 
leaving him at liberty, if he so willed, to look round the 
crowded house. At first listlessly, but almost immediately a 
sudden change passed over his face, and for a minute he leant 
back, shading his eyes with his hand, as if the glare of light 
had hurt him. 

For directly opposite, he recognized the beautiful face to 
which he had bidden farewell for ever, eight months past. 

When he first saw her, a dreamlike feeling came over him, 


which for a second precluded any idea of common-place 
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recognition, although the lovely brown eyes were fixed on 
him, and as he watched the vision, in a kind of breathless 
wonder, she slowly turned her gaze towards the stage, and 
he was free, without fear of paining her, to take in every 
detail of the picture. 

The brilliant glare of the opera house, was as little trying 
to her perfect loveliness as the dimly lighted room in the 
Champs Elyseés had been. He was vaguely conscious of 
her companions, a kindly faced Englishman, and a still hand- 
some middleaged woman—of course the much loved uncle 
and aunt, of whom he had often heard her speak—but they 
were but a shadowy background, from which stood out in 
strong relief, the figure of a girl, young and lovely, with a 
shadow of pain in the eyes so resolutely turned to the stage, 
and about the grave, sweet mouth—a shadow that had not 
been there when first he knew her. 

Her white satin dress, with its border of dark fur, was 
made high up to the throat, and in its severe simplicity, 
rendered her conspicuous amongst the many assembled 
women, with their flounces and artificial flowers; set her 
apart from them, as a Greek statue in its chill loveliness, 
standing in some recess, amongt the gay crowds of a carnival 
ball ; so in Carl’s mind, his fancies shaped themselves, and he 
leant back motionless, fearful lest a passing word, or look, 
from any of those about him, should break the charm. 

“ Beautiful! Oh,—did you ever see anything so beautiful ?” 
A voice entered into his dream, seeming to put his thoughts 
into words, and almost involuntarily he repeated the word, 
** Beautiful!’ And then became aware that the curtain had 
fallen, that his little bride was pouring forth her wonder and 
approbation of all she had seen, and that she whom he had 
been watching, had risen to her feet, and was wrapping a 
cloak about her. 

“ Yes, you are right,” he murmured, “ there is nothing like 
Faust.” But all the while he was speaking, his eyes would 
keep wandering away. 

She had reseated herself, evidently by her uncle’s order, 
and was waiting patiently. Not one glance across in his 
direction. 


He lingered yet another second, although Félicie had 
turned away. 


Surely——. Yes, the mesmerism of his earnest eyes had 
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roused her at last,—or was it her uncle’s word, telling her to 
follow him. 

Anyhow, before doing as he told her, she turned her eyes, 
grave and tender, once in his direction, and at her look, he 
bowed his head, and the bow was returned. 

There was no pretence at a smile, but a kind of momentary 
yearning tenderness in the expression of the beautiful eyes, a 
momentary flame of colour, in the white cheeks, and then 
she was lost to sight. 

“You know her, the lovely English girl?” Félicie ques- 
tioned. 

“T knew her,” he replied gently, “ last summer when I was 
here.”—And then that cloud of pain, that even little Félicie 
had learnt to know and dread, crept into his eyes. 

“Dear Carl,” she said softly, laying her little hand on his, 
heedless of her mother and of Count Ehrenberg following 
close behind. “I am so sorry to have reminded you of all 
your troubles. You should not have come to-night; and it 
was only because I said I wished so much to see Faust! And 
it has been such a perfectly happy evening,” she went on 
penitently, “that I quite forgot that you were not as happy 
as I.” 

“If you have been perfectly happy, that is all I care about. 
You must not think about me. Doubtless I shall be happier 
bye and bye.” 

“Is that true,” he wondered impatiently, a little later 
when he had seen the carriage, containing Félicie and her 


mother drive away, and was standing under the dark 


starless sky, heedless of the first flakes of snow that were 
all falling about him, striving to decide which would be 
the least miserable form of spending the rest of the night. To 


join his friend, as he had half. promised at a ball—or to return | 


to his lonely rooms, and pace up and down, hour after hour, 
as he had so often done of late, thinking of a happy unam- 
bitious life, which had once been so nearly within his grasp. 
—He had his hand on the door of his carriage, when he heard 
close behind him a voice that made him pause, and turn 
round quickly, with the intention of seizing this opportunity, 
and of hearing, if only once more, that voice that was ever 
in his ears, when he was aware of a little confusion about him, 
of a warning cry from some one,—was it his own coachman! 
And chon tall white Squeegee 
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and lips whiter than her gown, and eyes wide open and 
terrified. ‘ You are’safe,” she cried, “not hurt?” Then he 
f-lt her hold relax, and he had only time to throw his arm 
about her, and clasp her closely to him, before she lost 
consciousness. 

In the little office of the opera house, where they carried 
her, she soon returned to herself. 

But it was not into her uncle’s kind, pitying eyes she looked, 
nor was it her aunt’s words she answered. ‘Is he safe?” 
she cried imploringly to Uncle Bernard, striving to draw 
him nearer to her, “ tell me,”—her voice faltering. And then 
a quick cry of pain escaped her. 

“ No, you cannot move your arm”’ some one said,—a strange 
voice,—and the touch of strange hands seemed to be causing 
pain. 

“See, Monsieur, the dagger has 

“Oh, my darling, my poor darling,” and another hand 
touched her arm, but there was no pain in //zs touch. It was 
kind, loving,—like the tears she felt falling on her face, and 
though she was too exhausted and faint to open her eyes, and 
look, yet she knew whose hand it was that sought, and clasped 
her own, and held it firmly above her slowbeating heart,— 
would have rejoiced in the knowledge, though this second 
fainting fit had been death itself. 

It was long, long before she recovered consciousness again. 

When she did at last look round, it was to meet her aunt’s 
eyes, filled with terrible anxiety, and their expression roused 
her to try and convince her that she was better. She raised 
herself a little, and looked anxiously into her uncle’s face, 
and at the movement, he opened the door, and Carl entered 
the room, looking worn and haggard in the dimly lighted 
room. 

The doctor was the person who broke the dreary silence, 

“Mademoiselle will go home immediately, is it not so? 
And will go to bed, and in a few hours, I will come and see 
how she is. She must not speak at all, but just drink this,” 
holding out a glass. 

Jone drank in silence. 

Her bandaged arm, from which the sleeve had been cut 
away, ached and throbbed, and she felt too worn and dizzy to 
ask any questions. //e was safe, that was all she cared to 
know, for particulars she was content to wait. Even the fact 
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that her secret was no longer her own, scarcely troubled her 
—indeed in some way it was a relief. Bye and bye must 
come explanations and pain, and a dreary time, like the past 
she had already lived through, but for the present, driving 
along under the chill, snowy skies with Uncle Bernard's kind 
arm about her, and the memory of that voice whose tones 
she had thought never to hear again, murmuring in her ear, 
there was a sensation of peace that nothing could disturb. 


CHAPTER IIL. : 





Igo, 

But heavier than on Adam falls on me 
My tillage in the Wilderness ; for lo, 
I leave behind the woman”’ 


“Poor child, poor child.”’ . Uncle Bernard was sitting in an 
arm chair drawn close up to a large comfortable sofa, on 
which lay his niece. Her hand was in his, and under cover 
of the fireglow, and such dim light as the day afforded, he 
had been listening to a short account, of the story of those 
six weeks she had spent in Paris the previous summer. 

She could never have thought, three weeks ago, when she 
went forth to see Faust, that she would have been telling that 
story to-day, even to her dearly loved uncle; but illness had 
weakened her. She felt such intense longing for some kind 
of sympathy, that the words had not been difficult to say. 

And besides, facts had already told him so much. He had 
little new to learn except the reason that the love that burnt . 
so purely and strongly, had had to be denied. But he knew 
it all now—all there was to tell, and could only look into his 
dear Ione’s thin face, with tears dimming his kind eyes, and 
say, “ Poor child.” Then remembering that other worn face, 
and passionate heart broken voice, that had cried, “My 
darling,” in the little dim room, turn away with an aching 
neat. “ Poor child, oh, what is to be done.” 

“There is nothing to be done, uncle, except to bear it. 
And even that is easier now. Whenever I look at this scar,” 
touching her wounded arm, “I shall always a how 
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much worse things might have been. I might have stood 
there, and seen him stabbed—now I can say instead, that J 
saved him.” 

Her uncle did not immediately answer, and when he did, it 
was only by a kiss; after that he turned away in silence 
towards the door. 

He said he was going out, in rather shaky tones, and 
shortly afterwards, in proof of the correctness of his words, 
looked in, hat in hand, to tell her he was going up to Madame 
de Valance, where was an afternoon tea, at which he had 
promised to meet his wife. 

For a few minutes after his departure, Ione rather enjoyed 
the solitude; then as the weary afternoon grew drearier, she 
began to grow tired and unhappy, and had thoughts of send- 
ing for Estelle, who was studying upstairs, when the. current 
of her thoughts was changed by a servant entering the room, 
and saying that a gentleman wished to see her. 

He had asked for Monsieur or Madame, but hearing they 
were both out, had told her to give this to Mademoiselle. 

No need to look at the card to find whose name was on it. 

Underneath the name was written in English, “ Pray see 
me for five minutes. I leave Paris to-morrow.” 

For one second Ione hesitated, with the card in her hand, 
and then: “ Ask him to come up,” she said, “I will see him, 
as Madame is out.”’ 

A few minutes later, the door was opened, and Prince Carl 
entered the room. He hesitated for a second, as if in un- 
certainty. Something about the quiet room, and the single 
candle, shedding its dim light on the only occupant, brought 
back to his mind with such force that terrible never-to-be 
forgotten evening, of the previous summer. Though after all, 
the resemblance was very slight. 

The cheerful blazing fire, throwing fitful black shadows on 
the wall, the snowy outlook, made this day, and that, seem 
very far apart. 

And the girl herself! 

Very different from the tall beautiful figure he remembered 
so well, was this girl, in a white wrapper, lying in the fire- 
light, that was bringing out the red gleams in her hair, this 
girl whose cheeks had grown so sadly thin, whose eyes SO 
large and shadowy. As he drew nearer, she held out a pa 
slender, welcoming hand. 
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“Tt was very good of you to see me.” 

For a minute after so speaking, no other words would come 
to him. 

In that road, on which he had entered, he had taken too 
many steps to recede now, whatever might be the induce- 
ment to do so. : 

Honour, loyalty, all the various virtues, by which he 
has essayed to regulate his life, were alike bidding him 
remember that this evening was not the moment for making 
the decision, where the two roads met,—that that moment 
had come and passed, months ago. 

The decision had been made then, now there was nothing 
to be done but to abide by it. 

But that very knowledge made it all the more difficult, to 
think of some common place word,—and it was lone who at 
length broke the stillness which was enclosing them. 

“ Tell me,” she said, with sudden change of subject, “about 
that night,” with a little stress on the word, and touching her 
arm as she spoke. ‘ What has become of the man?’ 

‘“‘He has been shut up” he replied, his eyes softening, as he 
listened to her words. “He was quite mad, you know,— 
poor fellow. I only wish : 

“Well, what do you wish?” she asked gravely, fixing her 
quiet eyes calmly on his worn face. 

“TI wish that he had seen me a little sooner—or that you 
had been looking the other way,” 

“No, no,” quickly, a little colour flying up into her cheeks ; 
“no, not so, you are too brave for that,—you would not wish 
me to suffer more than is necessary? No,”—as he did not 
reply. ‘ And only a little while ago, just before you came, I 
was saying to my uncle that I was so thankful, because I had 
not had to stand by, and see—Oh, no” clasping her hands, 
“not that! I cannot bear even yet to look back to such a 
terrible possibility. Remember always, whenever you think 
of it, that if things had gone differently, how terrible my life 
would have been afterwards. Now, with a little shadowy 
smile, “I shall feel always just as if 1 had given you back 
your life. And being my present, you must make such use 
of it as I should have wished. You promise ?” 

But there was no answer. 

Carl had walked over to the window, and was looking forth 


at the dreary prospect, | 
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She waited a moment or two, and then softly repeated her 
words. 

He turned round then. “I am striving to see,” he said, 
“ what it is that I am promising.” 

“Come here,” she replied, “ I will tell you.” 

He came a step or two nearer. ‘“ You are promising,” 
turning her earnest eyes to his, “that you are not going to 
waste one little half-hour of your life, in looking back, or in 
thinking of what might have been. That instead, you are 
going to make the foundation of your futurelife out of all you 
had to giveup. ‘“ You see,” smiling faintly, “ I think that you 
have given up something, but the future will be all the 
securer, for being raised on such a foundation. Will you 
promise that ?”’ 

“Oh Ione,” he cried, “there is nothing you can ask me 
that I would not promise. Weak as you are, you are stronger 
than I, just as you always were. Tell me,” taking her 
hands in his, “ Have I done right or wrong? Your view is 
clearer—you always were my safe and sure guide, tell me 
what I ought to have done?—But no,” “turning abruptly 
away, “answer nothing, say nothing. The decision is made 
—there is no use looking back, and thinking of the other way. 
It is only weakening.” 

“ Yes, you are right,” she replied softly. “ With pain and 
grief you decided that duty called you to another higher, 
more difficult path,—and you chose it. But—surely it is not 
right to do duty in such a half-hearted fashion; all the 
while to be looking back whence you have come. No, you 
said just now, that my words have helped you before. Well, 
listen to them again. Put the old life aside. It was only a 
dream—and go forth to the new, throwing all your heart into 
it,—and in time, believe me, in time, you will have your 
reward.” . 

He had returned to her side now, and was standing gazing 
down into her grave, sweet eyes. The earnestness of her 
words had brought a little flush of colour into her pale cheeks, 
which made her look more like the beautiful woman he had 
watched in the Opera house. 


“You speak with the strength of a prophet,” he said 
doubtfully.—« I will try—” 


“For my sake,” raising herself, and laying her hand on 
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his. ‘Let me always think of you, as great and good as you 
were in past days. It is all I care to ask of you.” 

“For your sake, so be it,” he replied gravely.—“I will 
strive to do my duty, however hard it may be.” 

“Tt will grow easier,” she urged, “much sana and bye 
and bye— 

“ Well bye and bye?” he questioned. 

“ Bye and bye,” she went on steadily, “ you will grow to 
love it. And,” as he would have interrupted,—“I shall 
rejoice. So that is a promise.” 

“A promise,” he repeated, taking her hand in his. “Tell 
me,” touching the left.arm, “‘is this truly much better ?” 

“ Truly, it is nearly well. It was not much, you know.— 
I think it was more terror, than the wound that has kept me 
ill so long.”’ 

For a minute Carl was silent, then he drew forth from an 
inner pocket a small dagger. 

‘Do you recognize it?” he asked, and as her colour came 
and went. 

“Tt is a dainty little weapon to have done so much harm! 
The man, when questioned, said that he wanted to send me 
straight to heaven,—that I should be safer there.” 

“Safer perhaps,” she answered softly,— but you would 
not have done your work.” 

“Good bye,” he said hurriedly, a moment later. “ Perhaps ; 
I was not very wise to come, but I could not leave Paris 
without seeing for myself how you were,—you forgive me?” 

“Surely. When everything—land and water, and above 
all, duty,—divides us—this hour will stand out in the past, 
and help me to bear the present.” 

“Would,” he cried, “that all the suffering were mine! But 
it is not, I have spoilt your life, as wellasmy own.” . 

“ Not spoilt.—Nothing but sin spoils lives. The path w we 
have chosen, was not for us, and we have been shown it, and 
obliged to turn our faces elsewhere. You must remember 
always, that others have had to give up many cherished plans 
as well,” 

She had risen in her eagerness, and was standing on the 
hearth-rug in the bright fire glow, very tall and slim, and 
there was something in her words, in her bemution —— 
checked his rebellious words, 
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“T will remember what you say,” he said, “I will strive to 
throw my heart into the future.” 

“ And I also,” she replied. ‘When we meet,—if we ever 
meet again,—let neither of us feel, that the beautiful dream 
we once had, had an evil effect on our after lives.” 

“Your words shall be remembered,’ he said in broken 
tones.—“ Farewell,” stooping and kissing the hand he held. 

She repeated the words, but notwithstanding her brave 
words, her courage was so shaken, that she dared not look up, 
for fear of betraying the mists that veiled her brown eyes. 

Early next morning a beautiful bouquet of lilies of the 
valley, was left for Miss Fletcher, with the Princess Felicie’s 
kindest wishes, and a hope that one day she might become 
acquainted with the lady to whom she owed so much. With 
the flowers was a small parcel, and a note.— 

“You say you would rather have nothing of mine, but this 
little weapon which must ever be a link between us, surely 
you will not refuse to keep, in memory of a night, when you 
gave me my life, and of a day when I promised that of that 
gift, good use should be made.” 






CHAPTER IV. 


* But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, | ween, 
The marks of that which once hath been,”’ 


The old life and the new. In six years, so many steps 
have been taken on the new road, that the old must of 
necessity have grown somewhat faint and indistinct. More 
especially if we have striven with all our might, not to let 
the shadow of that which might have been, darken that 
which is. 

This is what Ione Fletcher was thinking, as for the moment 
alone, she stood contemplating the gay crowd assembled 
in Mdme. de Moville’s beautiful rooms. 

It was a fancy ball, and the many passing figures in their 
varied costumes, were well worth studying ; but it was not of 
them Ione was thinking, but of an intimation on the card of 


a ee received, “To meet Prince and Princess 
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A fact that had had so large a part in determining her to 
accept the De Moville’s invitation. 

She would like, she thought, to see him before leaving her 
uncle’s house, which had been: to her a home for so many 
years, and taking the name of one, who had long given 
her his love. And it was for this reason, that when 4 whisper 
went through the-crowded rooms that Prince Carl had arrived, 
she sent her partner to seek a fan that she had dropped, in 
the hope that no curious eyes might be upon her face, when 
she first looked upon her so long buried youth,—youth, which 
she knew would shine for her, in Prince Carl's grey eyes. 

She had not long to wait. 

Before many minutes, there passed close beside her, those 
for whom she watched, Soclose, that had she stretched forth 
her arm, she could have laid her hand upon his coatsleeve. 

Her grave eyes reading his face, noted that the past had 
stolen from it something that this world might not hope to 
see restored. ‘‘ Was he happy?” her heart questioned. 

“Yes ;”” came the answer, in the light that lit his eyes, as 
when she, by his side, asked some question, to answer which 
he stooped his tall head, so as to insure her hearing his reply. 

Something in the look of confidence, of tenderness, that 
passed between them, told the silent watcher, that a calm had 
succeeded the storm. 

Then they had passed by, and she was left to realise that 
her chance was gone ;—That now, perchance, that for which 
she had hoped, his good wishes in her own future life, would 
be denied her. 

“No, no,” she said half aloud, rousing her straying 
thoughts, and looking round, the dreaminess leaving her eyes 
—‘ No, I must speak to him.” 

“ Here is your fan,” a voice said in her ear, and she turned 
to find her partner once more by her side. 

‘“‘ There was such a crowd,” he said, “ that I have only just 
been able to get back to you. Have you seen them?” 

“Yes,” she answered. Then suddenly, “I wish ——” 
“Well?” he questioned. 

“Only this,” she said more calmly, holding out a tiny © 
dagger, which had been hidden in the folds of her dress. “It 
is the Prince’s. Would you give it back to him?” | 

“Yes, certainly,” the man replied—“<I suppose he has 
dropped it,” looking at it curiously. Will you wait here?” 
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“If you would take me to a seat in the conservatory, I will 
wait there for you, whilst you look for him.” 

Alone in the conservatory Ione Fletcher’s thoughts speedily 
quitted the gay scene about her. Ifere where she sat under 
the shadow of a tall acacia, there were not many people to 
attract her attention ;—a valse was sounding, its music faint 
and sad in the distance, and only an occasional couple passed 
by, speaking low amongst the flowers, which were only dimly 
lighted by hanging lanterns overhead. But she was not left 
long alone. In a very few minutes, she caught sight of him 
she expected, a little flush of excitement on his cheeks, his 
eyes burning as she had known them do of old, when roused 
of a sudden from the dreamy state, that was more habitual to 
him. 

At the same moment he caught sight of her, and almost 
involuntarily slackened his eager pace, as he saw her for the 
first time since life had parted them. 

She stood up as he drew near, and her Greek dress with 
its ample white draperies falling about her feet, recalled that 
evening of their parting in the little bright drawing-room, 
with the murmur of the Champs Elyseés outside, in the still» 
summer air. Something perhaps also in the attitude, as she 
stretched forth a welcoming hand. It was but the memory 
of a moment, carrying no faintest shadow of treason to the 
gentle natured little mother of his children ; but even a dream 
in which we have been young and happy, has a certain tender 
charm, which now and then it pleases us to recall. 

“It was so good of you to send me that sign of your 
presence,” he said, as he seated himself beside her.—“I had 
no such happy hope, when I came to-night, as that I should 
find you here.” 

“I could not go, without speaking to you,” she answered 
absently, all the while striving to read in his face what life 
had done for him ; striving to discover whether he were the 
dreamy, tender being, whose whole heart’s love had been 
poured forth at her feet those happy summer days six years 
ago,—-or the despairing man from whom she had parted 
afterwards. 

Neither. That was what she was reading in the dark grey 
eyes, and the firmer lines about the mouth, Neither,—for 
youth and first love do not come twice over. But on the 
other hand self is not conquered, without leaving its tokens 
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also. Only as the spring time had been different from what 
he had desired, so also of necessity was the time of harvest ; 
and if the harvest was rich, some tender flowers that had 
blossomed had faded, too frail to bear the strong heat needed 
to ripen the good grain. 

They did not say much. There lay between them a past, 
that no happy present, with its light words, could bridge 
across.—A memory of what might have been, would always 
slightly veil the present, and give their words in each other's 
ears, a tender significance, unimagined by others about them. 

But no faint past dream can affect the real work-a-day 
present, though wo lives, with such a gap between them, can 
ever carelessly meet in friendly every day fashion. So soon, 
very soon, for the sweet valse air was still filling the air with 
melody, Ione rose to her feet. “I must not p you here,” 
she said. | 

And as he pleaded for a few minutes longer— 

“No,” she replied, “there are many who,-will be looking 
for you to night, and expecting you; it would not do for you 
to be sought for, and not found.” 

“Five minutes,” he urged. 


: “So be it,” she answered reseating herself,” though I 
ear” 


“There is nothing to fear,” he said gently. “Sit down 
and tell me more—much more,—of yourself. You,’’—then 
he paused, and his eyes fell on the narrow diamond circlet on 
her slender bare hand, and he looked enquiringly at her. 

The slightest wave of colour passed over her fair face, but 
her eyes did not droop before his, though it was a moment or 
two before she spoke, then: ‘Soon, very soon,” she began, 
“T am going to be married.” 

A faint shadow of the sorrow she had once seen in those 
dark grey eyes, came into them now, a faint shadow, yet it 
made her pause again, and her eyes wavered away a little 
from his. 

A moment’s silence, then: “You are very happy?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said gravely. “He is tender and good and 
kind, and has loved me, oh, a long, long time—and I have 
always been very fond of him.” Then of a sudden 
passionately, clasping her hands together; “A wemetvaiede 
love—she cannot thrive without it!” 
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At her words he rose impulsively and stood beside her, 
then placed her hand on his arm. 

But instead of turning back to the ballroom he took a few 
steps further into the Conservatory, which was quite deserted 
now. 

Calmed by his silence and vehemence, [one said something 
about returning—but he only pleaded, “ Wait one moment,” 
and looking up, she saw that his lips were trembling, so that 
he could scarcely speak. In a few minutes they were stand- 
ing by a marble basin, filled with waterlilies, into which a 
fountain splashed, and there he spoke again. 

“Sometimes I forget,” he said, low and hurriedly, “ when 
I think of how much I have suffered, that you have suffered 
too. You were always stronger and braverthan I! Ican say 
nothing, except that for your courage and your strength, you 
will be rewarded. Your name is written in letters of gold 
across my heart, and has helped me often and often. I tell 
you this, because I am so sure you care to hear it.” 

“ Indeed I do,” she said, lifting tearful eyes to his. “If 
anything could reward me for all I have suffered, your words 
would do it to-night. I will never forget them, they will help 
me in turn.”” She moved away as she spoke, saying, “Come,” 
and this time he did not attempt to linger. 

They walked in silence, through the flowering blossoms, 
under the soft light of the lanterns, and it was only as the 
strains of the valse grew louder, that he spoke, then it was 
but to say, “I am afraid I have made you miss a very beau- 
tiful dance, and you are so fond of it too!” 

“No, no,” she spoke a little hurriedly, not quite her usual 
composed self even yet ; “I never dance valses.” 

** But you used,” he urged. 

“Six years ago” she said softly. “There is a great 
difference between then and now.” 

“Yes,” he answered.—*“ You will therefore understand, and 
forgive my not having asked you for a dance.” 

“ Yes,” wistfully. “1 think evr dancing days are over.— 
Mine are,” striving to speak more lightly, “because I am 
going to marry a clergyman far away in England, where 
there will be no balls, so it is as well to get out of the habit 
beforehand.” 

“ So that is to be your future life?” 
“ Yes, I think it will be very happy.” 
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“ Heaven grant that your words come true.” 

They were silent after that, till they stood once more in one 
of the crowded ball rooms. 

«Will you take me to my auft—I am going to ask her to 
go home,” Ione said. 

« Home already,” he repeated. ‘No, first let me present 
you to my wife—she has always wished to know you.” 

«No, oh, no,” she said, her voice trembling, and the hand 
that rested on his arm, tightened its hold; and then with 
hesitation, “Perhaps another time,’ lifting her eyes to his 
pleadingly, “ I would rather not.” 

Without an answer, he drew her gently through the many 
couples wandering to and fro, till she was safe under her 
aunt’s wing. She was looking very white and weary, and 
Madame quite agreed it would be as well to return home. 

Prince Carl would not leave them, but waited till they were 
well wrapped up, and ready to depart. 

For one moment ere they drove away, he stood by the 
carriage door,—heedless of Madame’s kind sympathetic eyes, 
—looking at the lovely face, so white and grave, in the — 
brilliant starlight, holding in his the ungloved hand with its 
glittering diamond circlet. ‘I wish,” then he said very low, 
for an instant laying his other hand over the one he held, 
‘Oh, I wish, my dear, that this,” touching the ring, “may 
bring you every happiness that mantis has in its power to 
bring.—Good bye.” 

Her eyes grew misty, as he watched her, so misty, that the 
tall figure wavered in a veil of tears, and except for a brief 
farewell, words would not come. Then the carriage rolled 
away, and Prince Carl found himself standing alon 
solemn stars shining overhead, as they had shone 
night, when he parted from the love of his youth, . 
turning point of his life was reached. Then with a 
turned back to that other actual life,—a life, in: which, what- 
ever the outside storms might be, within the charmed circle 
of home there awaited him always a haven of rest, in which 
he might always be sure to find tender loving sympathy, in 
the blue eyes of his wife. i? 
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GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


MESSRS. J. AND E. HALL. 


A FEW minutes’ delay on the dirty narrow crowded platform 
of a large railway station, a moving vision of chimney pots, 
back yards, drying clothes, market gardens, green fields, 
fruit grounds, and orchards, and we have passed from London 
to the old town of Dartford, in Kent, a busier little place than 
would be expected from its surroundings. At the time of 
our arrival the streets are filled with workmen hurrying back 
from dinner. There is a grimy oily appearance of face and 
dress about a large number of them that always indicates the 
engineer, and if we do not know our way we may confidently 
follow any one of them in the expectation of being led direct 
to the gates of Messrs. J. and E. Hall's works. 

It is difficult for anyone not a mechanician to detect the 
real points of difference between the factory of one engineer 
and that of another. He may be able easily to mark such 
divergencies as those of size, number of men, and quantity of 
machinery, but he is likely to be very much “at sea” as 
regards the comparative merits of lathes, planing machines 
and drilling machines, or the quality of the work that is pro- 
duced, He will admire the big wheels that go spinning 
round with a great deal of noise and splutter, or the huge 
masses of metal that move backward and forward as steadily 
and unceasingly as the sun, but the little cogs that gives 
motion to them all are generally the last things he would 
look at for any important action. To the third all things 
appear alike, and the non-professional visitor to the establish- 
ment of a mechanical engineer would not know the difference 
in productive value between a machine that is obsolete, and 
the latest patented. However, anybody can appreciate cleanli- 
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ness and good order, and these qualities appear in high perfec- 
tion throughout Messrs. Hall’s premises. Although the works 
are nearly as old as the great North American republic, 
having been opened in the year.1785, they turn out the very 
newest machinery, new not merely in construction but in 
design. It is singular that in this beautiful little valley, 
where a Utopia might be realised if nature were but properly 
seconded by man, the ideas of so many of the inhabitants and 
their works should have taken such a combustible direction. 
In one of the most innocently rural spots in this apparently 
peaceful district, the gunpowder is made which supplies 
countries whose inhabitants are as volcanic as their moun- 
tains, and Messrs. Hall aid and abet this anomaly by 
producing the machinery that grinds and mixes and incor- 
porates and presses the explosive. Indeed one of the most 
important branches of their business is the manufacture of 
machinery for gunpowder mills. Besides preparing nearly 
all the metal work for the mills of Messrs. Pigou, Wilkes, and 
Lawrence, at Dartford, they have completely fitted those of 
Mr. Hall, at Faversham, the three Government mills in 
Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, the factory at Tientsin in 
China, and they are now preparing the machinery for a 
second factory for the Chinese Government at Nankin. They 
also constructed a large portion of the machinery for the 
mills of our own Government at Waltham Abbey, and, to 
be brief, for gunpowder works all over this country. The 
Chinese factory upon which they are now at work will be 
the seventh they have fitted “ from turret to foundation stone,” 
doing everything but erect the buildings to make them ready 
for manufacture. 

The turnery, as its name denotes, is a place appropriated 
to lathes, and all that appertains thereto. It is a large build- 
ing, well lighted, and with a wilderness of bands and wheels 
in motion overhead and all around. The large lathes will cut 
thick spiral shavings from iron, with as much apparent 
ease as a carpenter makes pine shavings with a plane. A 
huge mass of iron can be turned, bored, planed, and even 
sawn, by means of the engineer’s ingenious tools, with as 
much facility, though not at the same speed, as if it were 
the softest wood. Here is some of the machinery that has 
just been constructed for a gunpowder mill. It consists of 
a chilled iron bed, in shape like the basin of a fountain, 
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and in it stand a pair of metal wheels that would not have 
disgraced the sacrificial car of Juggernaut. They also are 
of chilled iron, which is harder than the common metal, are 
something like six feet in diameter, and weigh about 4} tons 
each. This, however, is a mere trifle compared to the weight 
of some of the wheels they make for powder mills, which are 
nearly as heavy as the huge elephant about whom so much 
gushing rubbish has recently been written. The firm were 
so busy a short time ago with work of this description, that 
the lathe on which many of these ponderous wheels are turned, 
was in motion day and night for six months. In another 
part of the turnery is a newly constructed machine in which 
we ought to take much more interest than in anything that 
relates to the art of war. Jt is a mechanical refrigerator, and 
one of the principal purposes to which it is devoted is the 
preservation of fresh meat in tropical seas, and in the passage 
from the Colonies to England. We have already seen the 
beginning of a trade in fresh uncooked beef and mutton 
between Australia and the mother country, and the pre- 
liminary trials have been sufficiently successful to justify the 
development of the business. It perhaps is not too much 
to hope that by means of the freezing process a large quan- 
tity of the meat that is almost wasted in Australia and New 
Zealand may be brought over here to feed our poor. Towards 
this end Messrs. Hall’s “cold dry air machine,” as it is 
named, is invaluable. The principle upon which it is con- 
structed is that of producing cold by compressing, cooling, and 
again expanding air, and therefore no dangerous gases or 
expensive chemicals, such as ether or ammonia, are necessary. 
The cold air is also made perfectly dry, and thus no trouble 
is caused by snow or ice. So effective is this machine that it 
can reduce the atmosphere to a temperature 100° below 
Zero, and can deliver it at the rate of from two to one 
hundred thousand cubic feet of air an hour. It is self con- 
tained and is said to be so simple that a trained mechanic is 
not required to look after it. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company have availed themselves of this invention, and 
three of the machines have been placed by the firm on their 
steamers “Clyde,” “Ganges,” and “ Sutlej”” in order to. pre- 
serve the fresh provisions needed for the passengers andcrew, 
and obviate the necessity of disfiguring the decks with pens 
of live stock. They have also given the luxury of cool water, 
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wine, beer, and ice, to passengers suffering from tropical 
thirst. The Orange Slaughtering Company of New South 
Wales, to whom three machines have recently been supplied, 
(among a number of colonial firms) write of the first after a 
hard trial as “ certainly the most perfect thing of its kind this 
side of the world.” As Messrs. Hall have also fitted them at 
the London and St. Katherine’s Docks there is little proba- 
bility of a hitch in any future deliveries of fresh meat from 
abroad. It will be kept frozen from the moment it was killed 
until the time arrives for it to be taken from the chambers at 
the Docks to the market. 

In a little room that has just been partitioned off for the 
purpose, an apparatus is being constructed, which once more 
shows that however old their business may be Messrs. Hall 
have become neither stiff nor somnolent. This is a powerful 
electric machine from which the works will soon be lighted, 
It has been supplied by the Electric Light and Power 
Generator Company, and when complete will be fitted with 
five arc lamps to illuminate the main buildings, and thirty 
“‘Maxim” lamps for distribution among the lathes. Passing 
along we see the great engine that sets the machinery in 
motion ; the swing of its pondrous beam giving an impression 
of power far beyond that produced by the horizontal engines 
now in fashion. Week in, week out, from morn to night, 
that huge beam has been seesawing up and down for fifty or 
sixty years, a far more faithful servant than those in receipt 
of wages, and so useful and durable has this type of engine 
proved that nearly four hundred similar ones have at various 
times been ordered from the firm. 

From the smoke-stained smithy, with its strong lights and 
deep shadows, its restless smiths, and its huge steam hammer, 
we pass into the planing room, stopping on the way to glance 
at a large three-storey building filled with the patterns of the 
machinery that has been made here during the past century, 
and must not be destroyed. Even the proprietors do not 
know how many thousand patterns are stored in this place. 
To any one unaccustomed to engineer's machinery it might 
seem strange that iron should be planed in the sense that 
wood is planed by a carpenter, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
and the room we have now entered is filled with large 
its way from. end to end of the helpless casting that is 
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operated upon, tearing out a shaving each time, and giving 
it shape and smoothness. 

There are noises and noises! There is the monotonous 
hollow booming of a foghorn as a vessel steams through the 
Atlantic fogs, there is the shrill scream of a railway whistle in 
Victoria station, there is the indescribable noise of a Wag- 
nerian opera, and there are many other kinds of noises, but 
it is doubtful whether any of them is so appalling as the noise 
made by boiler makers at work. The hammering on hollow 
iron, the constant dropping of sheets of the same metal, the 
shouting of men to the rivet boys create a din that is deafening. 
It seems as if all loud sounds were harvested in a boiler yard. 
The noises here is not so bad as in some places, but it is still 
too loud for unaccustomed ears, so after briefly gazing at two 
elephant boilers destined for the Gold Mines in India, and at 
others that are being built we retire early and gracefully. 
The two large boilers are to be used, we believe, in combina- 
tion with an ingenious quartz crushing machine that is being 
put together in another part of the premises, a machine 
that crushes and pounds quartz into powder as easily 
and with as much enjoyment as a monkey cracks nuts. 
From twelve to fifteen tons can be reduced to impalpable 
powder in twenty-four hours by the elephantine dance of 
Patterson's patent stamps, and this can be continued day 
after day. For convenience of transport to the gold producing 
districts, which are invariably in some terribly inaccessible 
region, this machine can be made in parts not one of which 
will weigh more than two hundred or three hundred pounds. 
Many of them have been supplied to the new Indian gold 
mining companies and many others to the Gold Coast. For 
the same reason the engines required to work these machines 
are made if desired in parts that do not weigh more than two 
hundred pounds each. 

Next to the pattern makers’ rooms, and there is a soothing 
quietness within its walls that makes us like to linger here 
after the whirring of machinery and the clanging of metal in 
other parts of the works. It is like walking in a meadow 
after a day in the streets of London, and a clean smell comes 
from the stacks of lumber that is as pleasant to the nostrils as 
the absence of disquieting noises to the ear. Not that the 
place is cilent, for the saw and plane and hammer are being 
plied by sinewy arms, and the way in which boards are 
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thrown about is not suggestive of a sick room. The wooden 
patterns are made here from which the castings are taken, 
and this work employs many men. From here they go, as 
we do also, to the foundry, and the moulder takes an impres- 
sion of them in a mixture of sand and coal dust, or in some 
cases in loam. On the hollow mould the molten brass or iron 
is poured. A large casting, a ram for an hydraulic press, has 
just been made, and from the top of the mould tongues of 
sulphurous flames are now quivering and gleaming. The 
firm have a high reputation for the excellence of their cast- 
ings, and if they are all as true and flawless as those we saw 
they have well deserved it. 

There are many other places of interest about a large 
engineer's works that we have not time now to do, more than 
look into the brass foundry, with its plumbago crucibles, and 
the tool stores and yards, and glance at the important altera- 
tions and additions the firm are making to their valuable 
plant and extensive shops, before the warning clock reminds 
us that time waits for no man, and bidding adieu to our hosts 
we, like the ploughman “ homeward plod our weary way,” at 
least, as far as the railway station, 


MESSRS. BRADLEY AND CURRIER. 


THERE are few traits more noticeable in the character of the 
people of the United States than the ease and rapidity with 
which they avail themselves of every labour-saving appliance, 
shown not only in their readiness of invention but in their 
advantageous use of means that already exist. Sub-division 
of labour is an economy the value of which is to some extent 
acknowledged in England, and in our larger factories it is 
practised with effect, but in America it is cafried much further, 
and the consequence is that in spite of a generally dearer 
labour market, Transatlantic manufacturers when they start 
on even terms with their British rivals, are often able to turn 
out goods that are not only cheaper but of better quality 
One illustration of this fact has already been noticed in hes: 
pages in the case of light wheels for carriages, the workman 
ship of which cannot be surpassed we that of our. nos 
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the factory system of cheese-making, America now beating 
English farmers out of the field both in manufactured and 
raw agricultural produce ; not to multiply illustrations and to 
come at once to the point, the business carried on by the firm 
whose name heads this article also points a moral in the same 
direction 

Messrs Bradley and Currier are American manufacturers 
of joinery, making and dealing in doors, mouldings, stair-rails, 
balusters, newels, chimney pieces, and other woodwork need- 
ed in the erection of all houses. In England the practice 
from time immemorial has been for the builder of a house, on 
commencing operations, to set a number of carpenters to 
work to make all these articles by hand, each man having 
such a general knowledge of his trade as enables him to 
begin one after the other without difficulty. Hence we hear 
of such accidents as is mentioned in George Eliot’s earliest 
work when Seth Bede makes a door but leaves out the 
panels. In America there is no such diffuseness of labour. 
All these things, and many more, are made in large factories 
specially fitted with machinery. Even such a simple article 
as a door is the work of several men, each having his own 
separate part, and never interfering with that of the others. 
Thus one man will cut the outside rails, another the mould- 
ing, a third prepares the panels, and a fourth does the tenant- 
ing. It is needless to say that however limited the general 
knowledge of the workmen may be after such training he at 
least learns to do one thing well. He necessarily becomes 
more skilful and rapid in the narrow groove in which he 
works than the man who is shifted “ from pillar to post,” and 
the cost of production is in consequence reduced. Factory- 
made doors and windows are “the only wear” in the Unitea 
States, in spite of the immense area over which the population 
is scattered and the consequent cost of conveyance. The 
builders have come to recognise the fact that they can buy 
them cheaper than they can make them. It has been asserted 
that in nine cases out of ten the English builder who makes 
his own doors pays nearly as much money for wages as would 
buy a finished door of American pine. Whether this is 
correct or not we cannot say, but there seems to be no doubt 
whatever that the best American pine doors can be bought 
cheaper than the English builder or carpenter can make them 
of the inferior Baltic deal, We have laid what perhaps may 
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be thought unnecessary emphasis on this one small circum- 
stance, but it is important as typifying a very large number 
of cases in which labour is not made as productive as it ought 
to be. That the statement is true is shown by the fact that 
the new system is displacing the old even in this conservative 
country, American manufacturers deservedly reaping the 
reward of their superior acuteness and enterprise. The 
establishment of agencies of important New York firms has 
led to the opening up of a trade which has already become 
extensive and is rapidly increasing. 

Messrs. Bradley and Currier’s factory is in Dey Street, New 
York, but its tendrils and suckers extend as far as the pine 
forests of Michigan and other timber States, now alas so 
woefully denuded of the primeval growth as to excite the 
fears of both the lumberman and the agriculturist. But 
although every year the woodman has to penetrate further in 
search of suitable trees, there is no immediate danger of 
scarcity in these States, and perhaps by the time the pine 
forests of Michigan have disappeared, the hitherto treeless 
prairies of Kansas and plains of Colorado, and other parts 
which now take all and give none, may by planting 
and the prevention of prairie-fires be made to restore the 
balance. Even after the timber has been found and cut 
it is not always easy to transport it to the factory gates. 
Here the deep snow of the bitter American winter comes 
to the rescue of the lumbermen, though it makes the 
farmer sit idly by the fireside. Logs which could not be 
moved over the rough ground, can be easily dragged over the 
smooth surface of the snow which covers everything. In this 
way the logs are brought to the rivers, and in due time made 
into rafts and floated to their destination. This year, however, 
the winter has been unusually mild, and the friendly snow not 
having appeared the work of the lumberman has been arrested 
Having been converted into planks by saws which seem to be 
screaming with delight as they tear their way through the 
wood, they pass through various processes until they re-appear 
in the form of doors, window sashes, or stair rails. Apropos 
of the subjects of wood it would not be unreasonable to suppose 
that such.a soft variety as pine would be unfitted for long 
exposure; this, we are informed is an error. If a block o' 
pine and a block of oak of fair dimensions, say five of six 
inches square be embedded in the ma pine will 
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withstand the action of the earth longer than the hard oak 
We were also told of unpainted pine that had also been 
exposed to the weather for more than forty years without 
appreciable deterioration. 

The larger premises of the firm at Nos. 23 and 24, Old 
Bailey, London, are crowded with finished wood-work which 
they have made in New York, or other of their American 
establishments. They have storage room here for no less than 
fifty thousand doors, to say nothing of the space reserved for 
millions of feet of mouldings and the other articles in which 
they deal, and yet the premises are too small. The fragrance 
of the pine forest is a pleasure we cannot anticipate in 
the heart of London, but we have it here in a_ street 
darkened by the shadow of Newgate. Many an invalid 
would be none the worse for an hour or two spent daily in 
the groves and alleys of this mass of pine timber. The 
principal business of the firm is in these doors, of which three 
qualities are made, but other articles are made for which 
different woods are required. Stair-rails, balusters, and 
newels, (the strong standards that form the end of a balus- 
trade) are made of pine, pitch pine, oak and black walnut. 
The last-named material is plentiful in the United States and 
is very much in use there for house decorations. In this 
country it is growing in the favour of cabinet makers, but is 
_ seldom employed by the builder, perhaps because the average 
Englishman is not willing to expend as much money as 
Brother Jonathan in the decorations of his house. From a 
stranger's point of view one of the most interesting portions 
of the stock in this warehouse is that in which the newels are 
comprised. Instead of being turned and shaped from a solid 
block of wood, a large number of them were built of almost 
as many pieces as a set of chessmen, and with evident and 
successful attempts at artistic design. Another opening for 
art workmanship has been found in the manufacture of 
wooden mantelpieces, a kind of decoration that is now 
virtually unknown in England, but is common in America 
where metal work and pottery has not reached quite such a 
state of perfection. The designs show how effectually they 
might be used even here for many rooms in which it is 
desirable that a special form of decoration should be carried 
out thoroughly, and help us to the conclusion that the average 
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builder displays very little taste in the fittings of the houses 
he erects. 

Other examples of American ingenuity are to be seen as 
we wander through the artificial lanes in this city forest in 
which we may listen in vain for the song of birds, the croak- 
ing of bullfrogs, the brief monologue of the Katydid, or 
even the “chirrup low and sweet” as Browning not very 
correctly calls it of the grasshopper, but we have drawn 
attention to the most important things in it, and will leave 
the remainder for more enterprising discoverers. 


MESSRS. WAITE, NASH, HUGGINS, AND 
COMPANY. 


IN this glorious Spring weather what could be more appro- 
priate than a few words about seeds—those germs of our 
summer flowers. The serene blue sky, the warm sun that 
makes us seek the shadow of the houses, and the mild breeze 
carry our thoughts “far from the madding crowd's ignoble 
strife” to quiet country woods and lanes and orchards, where 
we might see the yellow daffodil, the pale winter chilled 
primrose, or even the earliest of the lush blue bells. The 
shining leaves of lords and ladies are peeping through the 
hedgerow, and the spreading honeysuckle is slowly clothing 
its long arms with scattered leaves. In silent orchards the 
dark tracery of the plum tree is brightened by delicate 
blossoms of emerald and white, and the apple-tree is swathed 
in a drapery of blushing pink. Or we might roam in fancy 
to the Surrey hills, those 
“ Swelling downs where sweet air stirs 


Blue hare-bells lightly, and where prickly furze, 
Buds lavish gold.” 


Or we might even linger in the garden at home, where the 
air is fragrant with the perfume from the velvet blossoms of 
the wall-flower. But the heads of crocus and the modest 
snowdrop are beginning to droop under the sun's bold gaze, 
and the budding of the bushes tells us that if we would reap 
the time has come to sow. There is a seed time for the 


garden as well as for the farm, and peas and : 
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beans and brocoli, have each to be entrusted to that gracious 
sovereign mother earth, if we would benefit by her bounty. , 

No firm in London can show us better than Messrs. Waite, 
Nash, Huggins, and Company, of 79, Southwark Street, how 
vast is the trade in seeds; how minute and extensive the 
investigation that has given us so many varieties of flower 
and vegetable. Who would believe, if we were not assured 
of the fact, that all the different cabbages we see, large and 
small, were derived from the wild cabbage that grows on the 
chalk cliffs of our island home? We can better understand 
that the hundred different varieties of pea the firm have in 
stock may have been cultivated from the old grey pea, but 
who would imagine that swedes and turnips in all their 
variety are but the off-spring of two different kinds of rape, 
and that not only have they been obtained from sucha source 
but they have also been established thoroughly and _per- 
manently as distinct vegetable forms. We have indeed 
played fantastic tricks with nature, but they would not cost 
an angel a single tear. 

Those who think that the business of the wholesale seeds- 
man is merely to receive and sell, and make a profit on the 
seeds that farmers or gardeners may have chosen to save for 
them, would be woefully mistaken in their estimate. The 
business is of infinitely greater importance. It would not be 
too much to say that the agriculture of the country is 
dependent upon the seedsmen. They supply the agriculturist 
with the seed that is to make or mar his year’s labour. If it 
is good, and he is a careful husbandman he will probably 
reap a bountiful harvest. If it be of bad quality his crop 
must be a failure, no matter how good the tillage may be. It 
is really a great responsibility this provision of seed for the 
good of a nation, but it is well and faithfully borne. As far 
as human skill and judgment can warrant them, such a firm 
are justified in saying of every seed they send out that it is 
true of its kind, that it has vitality, and that it will produce a 
plant at least equal to that from which it was obtained. We 
will mention a few of the precautions they take. People are 
not very much surprised when they read that Sir Joseph 
Hooker, or some other celebrated botanist, has gone to 
examine the flora of the Himalayas or the Rocky Mountains, 
but they may well be astonished at hearing that any private 
firm of seedsmen in Southwark-street no matter how eminent 
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in their trade, send out their emissaries to every quarter of 
the globe in search of new varieties of flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables. One of the representatives of this firm has twice 
made the tour of the world, and at the present time another 
is pursuing his investigations in the United States and 
Canada. The result of this enterprise is that Messrs. Waite 
and Company have from 2500 to 3000 varieties of flower seeds 
alone in their collection. Europe, however, is the great 
seed-producing centre, and England naturally raises most of 
the seed best adapted for her own soil and climate. The 
finest and largest quantity of these last are obtained) from 
the Eastern districts, the same skill in other parts failing to 
produce an equal result. To give our readers some idea of 
the vastness of the trade done we may mention that this firm 
requires the produce of many thousands of acres of land for 
their supplies. Two thousand acres are devoted to peas 
alone, while turnips, mangels, cabbages, &c., &c. are grown 
on an equally large scale. 

Having said a word or two as to the area and extent of 
production, we may make a few remarks about the manner of 
production. The firm have their own growing grounds, but — 
they have also agents in different parts of the country, who 
save for them seed from the plants that flourish best in the 
locality. This work is under their own supervision, which is 
most thoroughly exercised. The greatest possible care is 
always needed to prevent hybridization. It is an important 
point when a farmer or gardener saves his own seed, but it is 
of ten-fold moment when the seed is for a firm who will 
supply thousands of farmers. Different varieties of the same 
species will hybridize at every opportunity, and though the 
seedsman will not deprecate this quality when he wants new 
kinds, yet it is most disastrous when he wants to keep the 
old sorts pure. How difficult it is to prevent this operation 
is shown by the fact that the pollen of the pine in Norway 
has been carried out to sea for a distance of thirty miles! 
Insects and the wind are nature’s two great plant fertilizers, 
and though man may prevail against the former he has a 
very stealthy antagonist in the latter. Asa rule half-a-mile 

varieties is considered a reasonable distance, but 
there are exceptions when greater space has to be allowed. 
It is the special business of at least two persons emy 
this firm to go from place to place to see that 
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not growing too close to each other, when one is intended to 
produce seed for them. Should this happen they are in- 
stantly destroyed. The objectionable crop that has sprung - 
up near their own may not even be on the same farm or 
garden; it is only necessary that it should be within the 
prescribed distance, or “come between the wind and their 
nobility,” to render necessary the destruction of either the 
sinned against or the sinning. The process is sometimes 
expensive but it is very effectual. 

While the seedsman is thus compelled to exercise the 
greatest vigilance to preserve the purity of each variety of 
plant, this is by no means his only care. He has at least to 
maintain the standard, if possible to raise it. Darwin 
suggests that nature is constantly moving forward, imper- 
ceptibly but ceaselessly. Supposing the doctrine to be true it is 
evident that nature is very impatient when man interferes to 
move her forward himself, for the first thing she does when 
an artificially improved plant or bird is left to her is to send 
it back to its earlier and perhaps ruder form. And she 
requires only a few years, not thousands of centuries for this 
retrogade movement. When man intrudes into nature's 
dominions she holds herself proudly aloof and if he improves 
on her creations she compels him to work hard to maintain 
his advantage. This tendency to “run back” is the second 
great difficulty the seedsman has to encounter, and it can 
only be overcome by good cultivation and by saving the seed 
of the finest specimens. The new varieties that are intro- 
duced year after year are also the result of this constant 
watchfulness. A plant appears that is slightly different from 
the others, and if the difference is either an improvement or 
a welcome change the plant is removed, watered, cherished 
with as much care as if it were an infant, and in due season 
its seeds are collected. These also are isolated and treated 
in the same way, and if the plants that grow from them 
possess the same traits as their parent, the process is repeated 
from generation to generation until there can be no doubt 
that a new variety has been established. Sometimes this 
conclusion is arrived at in ten or twelve years; sometimes 
experiments are continued for twenty years. Messrs. Waite 
and Company have this season introduced a new brocoli. It 
seems to be a very valuable variety, inasmuch as it will not 
appear in the market until all the other kinds are in the sere 
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and yellow leaf and the early cauliflower is not yet ready to 
be cut. The grower of it is greyheaded now, but yet he did 
not see the beginning of the series of experiments that have 
produced it. His father was engaged in the work before him. 
Varieties are also improved by the fostering of plants cf 
special excellence, and skill will sometimes induce new forms, 
though the number of experiments is vastly out of proportion 
to the number of successes. Of every hundred seedlings at 
least ninety-nine have eventually to be discarded. Nature is 
not to be played with and distorted at the whim of every 
man who may wish to indulge in the pastime. 

The premises of the firm, in Southwark Street, a large five 
storey building, were erected expressly for the business. 
They are really a huge warehouse with commodious offices. 
We first enter the room in which they store their flower seeds, 
the variety of which, as we have already stated, is legion. 
They have come from every part of the world, and they will 
be returned to every part of the world. Row of boxes rises 
above row, all containing different kinds, while in a rear 
apartment are sacks of various sizes also filled with the seed 
that will make the earth recall again “its garment of a 
thousand dyes.” The firm can supply with equal ease a ton 
of mignonette seed, a penny packet of nasturtiums, or a sack 
of sweet peas. Some varieties are very costly. There are 
seeds on the premises worth ten times their weight in gold, 
as calceolarias and primulas, and others are worth even more, 
the firm are now in negociation for a seed that will cost them 
£,80 per ounce. 

Next we come to the stock of vegetable seeds. This isa 
very important branch of the business, for farmers do not buy 
a penny packet when they sow turnip or cabbage seed. A 
single order was received some time ago for exportation, for 
8 tons 2 cwt of “ round seeds,” (cabbage, brocoli, and savoys), 
and through curiosity a calculation was made as to the 
number of people this quantity of seed would supply. It 
was estimated that it would provide fifteen heads of the vege- 
table for every man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom ! | 

Passing a room with a cold clear light for the sampling of 
clover, we go upstairs to the “trial room,” an apartme 
heated by hot water in which trial is made of all seeds that 
come into the place. Samples of fifty are counted out and 
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sown, and according to their vitality, the whole stock. is 
accepted or rejected. The firm have also their own trial 
grounds, and they rent land in various parts of the country 
in order to test the productiveness and purity of the stock, 
and also to ascertain the effect upon seeds, of different soils 
and atmospheres. We come now to a large storehouse filled 
with peas in sacks. A number of women are seated in a row 
at one end, each doing something that might be playing with 
a heap of peas in front of her, but it appears that they are 
sorting them in order that none but good and honest seed 
shall be sent out. No machine could do this thing, and 
therefore the manipulation of the seed peas we buy so cheap 
is increased by their examination one by one by trained 
women of quick eye and nimble fingers. During the season 
now nearly over, there are more than a hundred women in 
this room whose only occupation from morning to night is 
the sorting of the seed of this delicious vegetable. There 
have been as many as 190 tons of peas on this floor at one 
time, and even now the sacks are built together like bricks in 
akiln. On being hoisted into the room by the steam crane 
the peas are cleaned in a machine which brushes them and 
eliminates small specimens, and they then pass to the women. 
There is also a winnowing machine here, and other labour 
saving apparatus is provided in different parts of the building. 

On the next floor we find the seeds of turnips and swedes, 
and fail in trying to calculate the area of ground that could be 
sown from them. We find ourselves in the same position as 
Mark Twain, who used up the multiplication table in attempt- 
ing to count the stockings hanging out to dry in Brigham 
Young’s back yard. Again ascending we reach a store-room 
devoted to mangel and more peas, and come at last to the 
roof. But even this has been utilized. It is flat, and has 
been paved with asphalte to make a drying floor for 
seeds that arrive in a damp condition. There is nothing 
here now but a few bulbs, but in the Autumn large quantities 
of seed are exposed to the sun. The same “season of mists 
and mellow fruitfulness” sees the store-room crowded with 
beautiful flowering bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, &c. in 
which this firm deal very extensively. 

Thus far our description has extended only to the warehouse 
situate in Southwark Street, but in addition to these magnifi- 
cent premises Messrs. Waite and Co. have another large 
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warehouse in the City and another in Southwark, while the 
vast granaries of the various railways are used as temporary 
storehouses for the more bulky articles. 

We should probably not be wrong in assuming that the 
seed business has come down to us from “gardener Adam 
and his wife.” Messrs. Waite and Company cannot trace their 
business guzfe back to the time of the prophets, but through 
the firms that have been incorporated with them they can 
trace an unbroken course to the days when Shakespeare was 
courting Annie Hathaway in the flower-clad Warwickshire 
lanes. 


MESSRS. T. H. SAUNDERS AND COMPANY. 


SIX moreyears will bring to us the tercentenary of the establish- 
ment of the paper manufacture in Kent—we had almost said 
“in England.” The beautiful valley of the Darenth is still the 
centre of the business in the “ garden country,” and it was on 
this stream that John Spielman, the German, built his mill. 
Of this there is no doubt, while a single record alone exists to 
show that it is not to a foreigner we owe the introduction of 
the trade. Wynkyn de Worde, in his Bartolomeus, published 
in 1496, states that paper of a superior kind was made for 
that book by John Tate, junr., at his mills in Stevanage, 
Hertfordshire. This is the earliest allusion to English made 
paper, and for nearly a hundred years there is again the most 
absolute silence on the subject. Then came John Spielman, 
Queen Elizabeth’s German Jeweller, who in 1588, set his 
waterwheel in motion at Dartford, and the unpretentious 
wooden building still exists to challenge, not contemptuous 
but respectful comparison with the great mills that now sur- 
round it. Foremost among the manufacturers who have 
made their head-quarters on the Darenth are Messrs. T. H. 
Saunders and Company, the proprietors of no less than six 
mills, four on this river and two at High Wycombe in Buck- 
inghamshire. With such an embarras de richesse we might 
easily be in doubt which mills to visit, but find’that it will be 
most convenient for us to satisfy our curiosity as to the way 
paper is made by machinery at the “ Phoenix Mills,” at — 
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Dartford, and then proceed to the “ Darenth Mills,” where 
it is made by hand. 

John Spielman would be speechless with astonishment if 
he could see the Phoenix mills, with their twelve steam en« 
gines in addition to the huge waterwheel, their washing and 
beating engines, their bleachers, and above all their large and 
ingenious machines which receive a stream of pulp at 
one end and turn it out an endless sheet of paper at the other 
almost as quickly as a fine lady walks along the streets. The 
spectacle, the billyboys loading and unloading at the wharf, 
the piles of coal in the yard (some fifteen hundred tons) and 
the deep artesian wells would not have accelerated his re- 
covery, nor would the mountains of rags destined for 
conversion into paper have effected that desirable result. 
Pure water is as necessary to a paper maker as it is supposed 
to be to a teetotaler, and this was perhaps the reason why 
the “waters cleaner,” as Chaucer describes them of the 
Darenth have been so utilized for the manufacture. ‘ Water, 
water everywhere’ there is about the mills, but either the 
makers have become more fastidious or the river has lost some 
of its purity, for what brewers call the “liquor” used in the 
works is now obtained from deep artesian wells, and not from 
the more easily accessible source. One of these wells is even 
situated in a small island in the centre of the mill-pond. 
Water, we may premise, is consumed as freely in a paper- 
mill as tea was.by the Bricklane Branch of the Water Toast 
Association, and it is only second in importance to the raw 
material itself, which at this place consists of rags and esparto. 
The name “ Pheenix,” as applied to the mills, does not appear 
inappropriate when we consider that the cast-off gown of a 
dirty river-side nymph may re-appear cleansed from all its | 
impurities, and ultimately, vivified by the thoughts of a — 
Carlyle or a Mill, give food for the minds of “men of light —__ 
and leading,” whatever that high-sounding Beaconsfieldian 
phrase may mean. The rags that are stored here in a very 
large building have been collected from all parts of the 
world, England which supplies every continent with manu- 
factured cotton goods being unable to provide sufficient cotton 
and linen rag for the Kentish paper mills. 

The first process is to sort the rag into four qualities, the 
kind reserved for the very best paper being pieces of new — 
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good material. This work is done in the rag house, a large 
building occupied by some 120 females who cut the rag into 
shreds by means of a knife fixed to the table in front of them 
and place the pieces in separate compartments according to 
their fineness and other distinctions. Next the cut rag is 
thrown into a hopper which delivers it into the dusting ap- 
paratus below. This consists of several wire drums inside 
which are revolving spindles fitted with iron arms which seize 
the rags in their progress and dash them against the wire 
gav~e of the drum and thus knock out a large quantity of the 
dust they contain. As dusting alone would be a very imper- 
fect means of purification, the rags are next boiled with alkali 
in large cylinders heated by supplied steam. A thorough 
rinsing by means of a.stream of water which also opens the 
fibre, and the rag is reduced to what is called “ half-stuff.” 

The presence of the “half-stuff” indicates the final dis- 
appearance of the rag, as such, and the next process produces 
a substance which it would puzzle anyone not initiated to 
identify. The “half-stuff’ now passes into a large oblong 
tank called the rag engine. Inside this tank is a wooden 
cylinder, armed with a number of teeth or cutters, which 
revolves immediately above a fixed wooden block also fitted 
with cutters. . The material, now diluted to a thick glue bya 
copious addition of water is driven round and round the engine 
by the motion of the cylinder and at each revolution is attacked 
by both Scylla and Charybdis and cut to pieces. It is further 
cleansed by the same process. There are five engines in this 
room, but as they areall alike we may follow the “ half-stuff,” 
which goes downstairs to be bleached by chemicals in the 
poaching machine and in tanks. How villianously dirty 
some of the rags must have originally been was shown by 
the Thames-like colour they gave to the water in the washer 
in spite of all their original cleansing, but now after immersion 
in the bleaching tanks the pulp is as “ white as driven snow” 
to use the very well-worn simile. In the short space,of two 
hours the dirtiest rag can be transformed into this pure 
material ! 

The pulp is next conveyed to the beating room, a large 
apartment fitted with six engines similar in appearance to 
those already described. They are driven by a steam-engine 
of sixty-horse power, and their business is to reduce. the con- 
sistency of the fibre stil more, the operation occupying 
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usually about four hours. The next step in this very elaborate 
manufacture is towards the “ mixing room” which contains 
four circular tanks that receive the contents of the beaters 
and mix them together. This is done by means of an appa~ 
ratus that looks like a couple of five-barred gates joined end 
to end and steadily revolves in the tank. 

Now we come to the culminating point, though even yet it 
is not the last stage. A centrifugal pump sends the pulp 
through a number of square wooden pipes into the “machine” 
house. 7/e machine as it is none too emphatically called is 
a most ingenius and valuable piece of mechanism. It is 
more to the paper maker than the printing machine is to the 
printer. Enabling him to do in about three minutes what by 
the old process occupied nearly three weeks. As it is im- 
possible to describe machinery intelligibly without the aid ot 
diagrams, and not always then, we shall merely relate the 
results of its action. The pulp, which is now as fluid as milk 
and not unlike it in appearance, goes first into the “ Knottin” 
where it is strained by means of a vacuum through a grooved 
iron surface that will not allow the knots to pass. Thence to 
the “server” and finally on to the machine. The pulp flows 
in a thin wide stream, and is so regulated as to leave a con- 
tinuous deposit of paper stuff of the required thickness. It 
flows upon a broad endless wire gauze which is constantly 
travelling forward. As it proceeds much of the water draws 
away, and a very thin sheet of solid remains. After it has 
proceeded a short distance it passes above two vacuum boxes 
which suck away a great deal more of the water, and between 
them is a “dandy roll,” an instrument that performs the 
operation which to outsiders is such a mystery, namely the 
water marking. It is merely a small cylinder on which the 
design appears in relief, formed generally by brass wire. As 
the sheet passes beneath the cylinder revolves and at due 
intervals impresses the mark into the paper. The sheet next 
receives slight pressure between two cylinders and then leav- 
ing the wire cloth travels on a broad flannel blanket to the 
pressing and drying cylinders which are numerous large 


drums, heated by steam to a high temperature. Thence to 


the calanderer or glazed roller, and lastly in a long wide 
white sheet upon the reel. There are two of these machines 
in the room we visited, capable of turning out between them 
more than thirty tons of paper a week. 
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Even now the process is not complete. The “ water-leaf,” 
as it is called, is as spongy and absorbent as blotting paper, 
therefore it has to be sized. The preparation is made from 
the hides of animals, boiled and treated in various ways. 
The reel is brought into the sizing-room and the paper is 
unrolled and passed through a trough containing the liquid 
size. It has now to be dried again for which purpose it goés 
to a room fitted with two enormous machines as large as 
houses, consisting entirely of a series of large hollow drums. 
There are no less than fifty-three of these drums in one 
machine, and inside each is a fan which revolves and ac- 
celerates the drying of the paper, while from beneath rises an 
intense heat. By the time the sheet has passed over these 
cylinders and the final calanderer it is as dry asa Zimes 
money article. The machine terminates in a series of cutting 
instruments, which reduce the long roll of paper into sheets 
of the required size. Each sheet is then glazed by pressure 
between metal cylinders and finally is examined by women 
in the “ overlooking” department in order that every ream 
shall be composed of none but paper without speck or flaw. 

From want of space we have been compelled to describe 
in a very inadequate fashion the different processes of this 
most interesting manufacture, many points have been omitted 
to which we should have liked to draw attention, but if we 
have enabled the reader to obtain a general impression of the 
ingenuity, skill and labour required to produce that most 
unappreciated of things, a bit of paper, we have accomplished 
our task. The processes in which human labour is most 
largely employed are in sorting the rags and in overlooking 
practically the alpha and omega of the manufacture. It is 
not common in the south of England to see women employed 
largely in factories, but here are hundreds of them, neatly 
dressed, healthy-looking, and clean, their cleanliness being 
especially noticeable in the overlooking department, where 
they all presented the appearance a respectable 
might be supposed to have after she has done her 
dressed herself, and sat down for her afternoon task w 
needle and thread. Between five hundred and six 
persons are employed in the mill, and after having seen 
good many other manufactories the writer may say t 
would prefer seaplaysness ‘9:0 genet aaa 07am 
make the Phoenix mills as self-sustaining as 
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are provided with shops for mill-wrights, engineers, and other 
artificers, and they make their own gas. In addition to the 
machinery already mentioned there is a boiler-house with five 
sixty-horse boilers, in which the steam required for the works 
is generated. 

Following the course of the river a walk of about two milee 
brings us to the Darenth Mills where some of the best hand- 
made paper in the Kingdom is produced. The earlier stages 
are alike in both systems, and it is not until the pulp is ready 
to be made into sheets that they diverge. Instead of going 
to the machine it is carried here into vats in which it is kept 
warm and in motion. The paper making apparatus consists 
of a “mould” and a “deckle,” the former a flat tray made of _ 
wire cloth for wove paper, or closely arranged parallel wires 
for laid paper, and the latter a thin square mahogany frame, 
like a picture frame, which when placed upon the mould 
makes it into a shallow sieve and gives the exact size of 
the sheet to be produced. In this process the watermark is 
made by sending the wire design to the upper surface of the 
mould. Three men are employed in the process, the dipper, 
the coucher, and the layer. The former holding the mould 
and deckle with both hands dips them into the vat, and taking 
up just enough of the pulp to make a sheet, sways the appa- 
ratus gently to spread the material equally over the surface 
of the mould. As the water runs through the fibres of the 
pulp arrange themselves regularly on the wire cloth. The 
deckle is then taken off and the mould is slid away to the 
coucher, who allows the sheet to drain a little longer and then 
turns it skilfully on toa piece of felt he has laid upon the 
floor. In the meantime the dipper has been operating with 
another mould and by the time the coucher has laid a second 
piece of felt upon the first sheet of paper another is ready for 
him. In this way they proceed all day, the layer removing 
the pile when it has attained a certain height and placing it 
in a press which deprives it of most of its moisture, and toa 
certain extent smooths the paper. Almost incredible skill is 
required on the part of the dipper to make every sheet of the 
‘proper thickness, especially considering the fact that one day 
he may be making paper five hundred sheets of which have 
‘to weigh 36 Ibs., while another day the same number of sheets 
have to weigh one-fourth heavier. Yet he works without any 
hesitation, and can mould from four to ten reams a day ‘Of 
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ordinary paper. The dipping is the most striking operation 
in the whole process of paper making, and shows what a 
degree of mechanical perfection natural skill and long ex- 
perience will bring to a man. 

The sheets are next taken from the felt and pressed slightly, 
then separated by women, hung up on lines to dry, sized, and 
finally glazed; bank note and certain other kinds of paper 
being hot pressed between glazed boards. The overlooking 
and finishing processes are very similar to those pursued at 
the Phoenix mills. The mould making room gives us an 
example of patience almost as great as that required by the 
Florentine mosaic workers. Messrs. Saunders and Company 
are probably unrivalled as water-markers, and this is the 
studio of the artists. The moulds are not unlike wire gauze 
blinds in general appearance, but they are infinitely more 
elaborate in workmanship. One that we are shown presents 
an excellent likeness of the Prince of Wales, not in colours 
or chalk or even in fireworks, but in brass wire of various 
degrees of fineness. It is worked on wire cloth having ninety 
holes to the inch. The lights are obtained by the raised wire 
as already described, and the shadows by depressing the 
cloth and thus creating a cavity into which an extra quantity 
of pulp flows. The unusual thickness of the paper makes it 
more opaque at. these spots and gives the depth of shadow 
desired. Months are sometimes consumed upon this micro- 
scopic work on a single mould, but as the result we have 
the most elaborate and artistic watermarks ever produced. 
One was an accurate likeness of the Prince of Wales, another 
gave portraits of Captains Cook and Dampier (designed for 
the Melbourne Exhibition), a third, portraits of Burke and 
Wills, the Australian explorers, a fourth, a group of statuary 
designed for the Paris Exhibition. 

It may have been thought that hand-made paper might 
be entirely superseded by that made by machine, but there 
are certain purposes for which the former is unequalled. It 
is far stronger than the other, indeed the writer was actually 
lifted high above the ground on a sheet of hand-made paper, 
little thicker than that used by the daily press. Messrs. 
Saunders make an enormous quantity of bank note paper, 
and all of it is made by hand, Ledgers and many other 
nae of beckett eae rough usage, are 
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required, hand-made paper should be used, its long fibre 
preventing it from being torn. Before leaving the subject of 
bank notes we may mention that the firm have recently 
invented a cheque paper, which seems to bid defiance to 
manipulation at the hands of the unauthorised. In appear- 
ance it is like ordinary cream paper, but neither alkali nor 
acid can be used upon it without at once producing an 
indelible stain, and thus any attempt to tamper with the 
writing on a cheque, would at once be detected. This paper 
is already extensively employed by the Bank of England 
authorities, and has lately been adopted by many private 
banks. At the London place of business, Purfleet Wharf, Upper 
Thames Street, some hundreds of specimens were shown us 
of different bank-notes, cheque and loan papers, for govern- 
ments and corporate bodies all over the world, many of them 
being of distinctive colours as well as elaborately watermarked. 
The firm have received first class awards at London, 1851; 
New York, 1853; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; Paris, 1867; 
Vienna, 1873; Paris, 1878. In four instances they received 
gold medals, the medal they received in one case being one 
of the four offered to the world for competition. 

Returning from the Darenth mills we passed the old place, 
—now a part of a dwellinghouse—in which Sir John Spiel- 
man inaugurated the Kentish paper trade, and though we did 
not shed a tear over it like Sterne did over the donkey, we 
saluted it with respect, and blessed the memory of the old 
knight whose body lays mouldering in Dartford Church. In 
gratitude to him the journeyman papermakers, assisted no 
doubt by the mill-owners, some time ago erected a handsome 
monument to his memory. 











IRISH EDUCATION: 
HOW ARE WE TO EDUCATE THE IRISH? 


By P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D. 


“To remain original, to resist all foreign intermixture, to 
repel all the ideas and improvements of the stranger is to 
remain weak and isolated in the world—this is the secret to 
the Celtic race, this the key to their whole history. It has 
never had but one idea. An unconquerable will is its 
character.” Such are the views of M. Michelet, the eminent 
philosophical historian of France; and there can be little 
doubt that so far as they refer to the Celts of Brittany and of 
Wales they are substantially correct. With regard, however, 
to the Celts of Ireland, another view may be taken not 
without reason. It is indeed palpable, that the Irish have 
not remained original, they have not resisted all foreign 
intermixture, and they have largely availed themselves of the 
ideas and improvements of the stranger. The characteristic 
dress and features of the ancient Irish race have to-day 
almost totally disappeared, they have almost universally 
adopted the language, and in consequence a large body of © 
the ideas, of their Saxon conquerers, and they have not been 
slow to adopt the instruments and concomitants of an 
advanced civilization. If, therefore, we endeavour to solve 
the enigma of the Irish Celtic race, if we endeavour to dis- 
cover the key of their whole history, we must direct our search 
in some other quarter. 
When a race of people are allowed 

themselves, what, it may be Be tate a 
Consequences of such 
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and intensifies the native inborn aspirations of the race, 
Thus, for example, almost every important law and political 
movement in England has had either of two ends in view, 
viz., the preservation either of liberty or of snobbery; while 
in France during late years the establishment of equality has 
been the grand project of legislators and politicians. Be it 
remembered, too, that although a country be styled a 
republic, the mob are not in really the governors of the 
state—sooner or later must come to pass what has occurred 
in every nationality under the sun, viz. that the opinion of 
the best educated, the soundest-headed, and the most morally 
worthy of that community will and must direct the machinery 
of government. It follows, therefore, that if in any country 
or nationality there exist very few highly educated or sound- 
hearted individuals, national seif-government is_ utterly 
impossible, A condition of anarchy must inevitably ensue. 
Nevertheless, on the other hand, there is littie doubt that a 
condition of self-government makes a man more respectable 
and self-respecting, and decidediy tends towards making 
him more aristocratic and noble in its highest sense, than he 
was before. Now it seems to me that the Irish people of to- 
day stand precisely in this position. There is no feature in 
their character more prominent than the want of seif-respect. _ 
For centuries they have been denied education, denied self- 
government, denied the possession of landed property, denied 
everything that generates and engraves self-respect in a 
man’s character. One consequence of this state of things is 
that to-day there is nothing too mean, no occupation too vile 
or ignoble for the typical Jrishman. Another very serious — 
consequence of the same deprivations is, that the old tiger-_ 
like irascibility, which properly characterizes the man in a 
state of barbarism, is at the present hour as prominent in the | 
Hibernian, as it is in any of the wild beast denizens of an 
Indian jungle. | 
Yes, this very serious disposition which may be termed — 
“ irascibility” seems to be the most prominent, distinctive, at 
influential feature of the Irish character. It assumes dive 
shapes, and shoots forth in an infinite variety of branches, 
but they all spring from one fundamental root; and whether 
that consists of native temperament, or an extra sensitive 
construction of nerve, or gross moral mismanagement, t 
concerns us not here. The grand speculation is, how can \ 
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cope with this weakness or deficiency ; for it seems clear that, 
before we can adequately educate or cultivate, it is absolutely 
indispensable to eradicate as far as possibie this baneful weed. 
To restrain and restrict and govern the current of nerve life, 
to render it less sensitive, ‘iess liable to overflow on the 
application of merely trivial stimulants, to transmute the 
effervescent temperament into a more stable constitution—in 
short, to impart a more solid texture and more sombre colour- 
ing to the mental fabric, this is the great desideratum. 
Without this preliminary process ail systems of education, 
however elaborate and adequate, will be utterly lost. 

Some thinkers are disposed to believe'that the Angio-Saxon 
race ought to be the sole existing race of man on earth, and 
that all other races ought to be utterly eradicated, or included 
therein so closely as to become but harmless and insignificant. 
This is at least a very narrow-minded, not to say unchari- 
table, view of the maiter. No doubt, as at present con- 
stituted, the affairs of the worid, political and otherwise, 
require for their organization and execution a hardy and 
vigorous manhood, a race endowed with a robust physical 
energy and a steady nerve. The burden of our daily lifeis . 
hard to bear, and with an ever-increasing population, and a 
consequently greater competition, it becomes daily more 
dificult and burdensome. Now the very -qualities and 
characteristics which best enable a man to sustain this heavy 
tax and burden upon his physical energies are those whereof 
the typical Celt is most devoid. Light gaiety of disposition, 
extravagant love of excitement, over-imaginative sympathy 
and emotiveness are qualities utteriy antagonistic to a steady 
and persevering application to uninteresting tasks or con- 
cerns, to close confinement in an office or at the desk. No 
doubt there are very erroneous notions abroad, and very 
much ignorant talk about the backward condition, the 
poverty, the barbarism of Ireland, and so forth; but, never- 
theless, that Ireland might be richer, more prosperous, and 
happier than it actually is, is an opinion that many rational 
and unbiassed minds maintain. Making a large allowance 
for swampy unproductive land, for an excessively moist and 
variable climate, for objectionable or worthless landlords, for 
the ignorance of husbandry, etc., incidental to an insular 
situation, there is still (some speculators think) some inherent 
quality or defect in the Celtic race that inevitably tends to 
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degrade them, to keep them in the rear of civilisation, to 
cause them to be outstripped in the race of progress and 
improvement. Now as we are disposed to think that there is 
a basis of truth in this account, we have considered that an 
examination thereof conducted with all proper care and 
caution might not prove fruitless. 

Be it particularly observed, however, that our remarks have 
sole and exclusive reference to the lower classes of the Irish 
population. The Irish gentleman (now becoming gradually 
extinct) is famed all the world over; and we believe that the 
vast majority of Irish scholars, professional men, and higher 
merchants, are just about as worthy as can be found any- 
where. But we believe that the Irish lower classes present 
features which are engraven deeply, and are especially and 
distinctively characteristic. In fact, the Celtic race, as com- 
pared with other races, may be regarded as specially composed 
of individual forces. Concerning these Giraldus Cambensis 
thus writes in Henry II.’s reign—“ they had treachery, thirst 
for blood, unbridled licentiousness, and inveterate detestation 
of order and rule.’ Of course all this has little reference - 
to the Irish of the present day, as it was affirmed of the 
people when in a barbarous state, in a condition in which men © 
of all races are little better than tigers or wolves, and more- 
over Englishmen are perhaps less fitted than other people to’ 
judge of the virtues and vices of foreign races. Again, Mr. 
Froude says, “Irish politics are the blind movements of im- 
pulsive enthusiasm. Their politicians are the vain, the 
restless, the personally ambitious.” These, like most of this 
historian’s reports and deliverances, are over-coloured and 
not sufficiently sifted. It would be more correct to say, that 
there is no such thing as politics in Ireland; what are called: — 
political movements in that country resolve themselves at — 
bottom into the eternal struggle of race against race, of 
religion against religion. Moreover, Mr. Froude, in addition — 
to much unjust vilifications of the Catholic’clergy,’constantly 
ignores the infinitely important fact, that the Irish were for: — 
centuries deprived of education, #.c. deprived of the means of: 
raising amongst themselves a class of men,* whose influence, _ 
opinions, and.actions would eventually control and guide 
those beneath them in station and education. It is grievously 
unjust to condemn an entire race of people when it is placed _ 
in a condition where the noblest and best men of that race: 
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cannot be produced, or are not to be found. Even at the 
present day, no sooner has a professional man gained a 
certain position in Ireland, or an Irish merchant, or a well- 
portioned widow, acquired a certain amount of cash, than 
they forthwith pack up bag and baggage, and betake 
themselves to London or some other English locality, thereby 
impoverishing poor ould Ireland of the very stuff she most 
imperatively requires, viz., a strong, healthy, well-educated, 
and virtuously disposed middle class. 

Even in the midst of the gloomy depths of ancient Irish 
history, we catch at times stray gleams and pencillings of a 
brighter radiance. Thus, there is little doubt that the old 
Irish bard was in many respects a worthy character. Sixteen 
or twenty years were spent on their education, and 12 years’ 
study had to be undergone ere they were made bards. 
Again, recent archeological researches have revealed the 
fact, that in ancient Ireland there existed many artificers in 
metal, etc., whose works it would be difficult to imitate at the 
present day. And again, there was a tribe of fit whose 
function it was to teach philosophy, literature, history, 
rhetoric, etc.; and there exists a vast collection of native 
Irish literature, consisting of history, biography, genealogy, 
legend, and romance, which would tend to show that the 
ancient Irish exhibited evidences of national life, and were 
something better than wolves, or than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Nevertheless, the recital of a few signifi- 
cant facts and circumstances in connection with ancient Irish 
social life may tend to throw some little light on the difficult 
problem of Irish education at the present day. Thus we 
learn that in ‘the uncivilised, ages the battle song had an 
astonishing effect upon the Celtic warriors, and that their 
language was admirably adapted to the expression of feeling. 
Indeed, “songs were more operative than statues.” Their 
music and poetry were generally grave and plaintive, and 
therefrom we may trace the tinge of melancholy and pathos 
that to-day colours the Irish character. Some contemporary 
historian averred that the Celts managed their affairs more 
by rage and fury than by reason, Their appearance and 
demeanour in battle were terrific. Like howling wolves they 
rushed madly on the foe. Even their ee were 
dreadful and full of menace; and. the Irish language 
excels all others in a rich and varied a nah 
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and blasphemous imprecations. Their native irritability of 
temperament was evinced by excessive insolence, contempt 

of others, and extreme self-satisfaction. In short, the whole 

aspect and individual lineaments of the original’ Irish 

character unecuivocally suggest, indeed seem apparently to 

prove, that for generations and generations the race must 
have been powerfully and habitually subjected to some strong 

nerve-stimulating agency, whether poetry or music, or 

military prowess and glory, or excessive hospitality and 

companionship. The old Celtic feelings were stimulated and 

developed to the utmost, and that power of imagination 

which is denendent thereon wes cultivated to the most ex- 

travagant degree. 

Are the Irish of the present day devoid for the most part 
of this excessive emotional susceptibility and passion-heated 
imagination? To-day, as of yore, they are given to hospi- 
tality, to dancing and hunting and roaming, to sports and 
pastimes characterised by excessive nerve-excitement. Their 
races for the bottle, their wakes, demonstrative bewailing’s at 
funerals, their dancing and musical exuberantly humorous fétes 
and meetings in barns, and at cross-roads on Sunday even- 
ings, their hearty sports at All WHallowtide, .etc., their 
encouragement of the »vrophecv-man and the story-teller, 
ete., all these are currert or but lately obsolete modes and 
forms of the old ingrained and innate love of a peculiar 
form of excitement. No doubt every nation is fond of excite- 
ment after its manner; but the species now exhibited may 
be regarded as distinctively Hibernian. There is little doubt, 
too, that the Trish are endowed with a consummate musical 
talent of a low order, which fitly harmonizes with their 
peculiar temperament. How different from the Scotch who, 
although cherishing their old natural melodies, are to-day thé 
very reverse of a musical people—their old gaelic spirit 
having apparently drooped away at that period of serious — 
organic change which was exhibited or expressed at the 
reformation by a profession of rigid puritanism. How 
different, too, from the Germans who are passionately fond of 
music, but it is music of a sober kind, and there is an ideal 
disposition in the German mind which renders it apt to 
cultivate the mental or spiritual cuality of music, rather than 
its nerve-stimulating efficacy. And we know, too, that Dr. 
Johnson, that personification of the English national spir 
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personally despised music and many of its votaries—a 
sentiment which is to-day carried out by the sober-minded 
Londoners, who evince little general interest for operas and 
operatic artistes or for the “heavenly art” in any shape, 
preferring apparently the more tangible and durable pleasures 
derivable from the noble art of Painting. And a competent 
authority has said, “ England is the only nation in Europe 
that has trod her national music under foot.” Perhaps this 
is one of the secrets of her unparalled greatness. Indeed, 
this special predilection for the lower kinds or qualities 
of music may be regarded as only a species of a more 
general and comprehensive predilection for world-enjoy- 
ment. Viewed in this light, it is exceedingly instructive 
to notice and contrast the different conduct of the Scottish 
Presbyterians and the Celtic Catholics who reside in the 
north of Ireland. The former may often stagger homewards 
in an intoxicated condition from their work, but they will 
frequently be found in their office or behind their counter 
working hard, while the former would be devoting themselves 
to world-enjoyment, talking about their neighbours in public- 
houses, etc. How little does the northern Presbyterian 
appreciate a general holiday, he seems utterly out of his 
element, he longs to be at business again. How different to: 
the southern or western Celt who, in the words of Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, is “only too glad of an excuse to be idle.” The reason 
of this serious and important difference is, that the one is 
organically constituted by hereditary transmission or other- 
wise for work and labour, or, if you like, for the solid pleasures 
which prompt to or accrue from serious bodily and mental 
exertion; the other is organically constituted for pleasure, 
1é., for nerve-stimulants and imaginative excitements of 
various kinds, vicious or innocent, with perhaps very little 
inducement or example towards anything nobler or higher. 
At this stage of our inquiry several questions are sug- 
gested :—In the first place, is it right that every nation, or 
that all men should be of the same temperament or mental 
constitution? Well, considered individually, we do not think 
they should be the same, but regarded collectively, as bodies 
of men fitted for self-government, we think they should be 
pretty much of the same colour or disposition ; that is to say, 
we think that, unless the vast majority of a race or common- 
wealth of people be of the same moderate, rational, sane, 
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prudential temperament or constitution, it is utterly im- 
possible for them to adequately govern themselves, or to enjoy 
the priceless blessings of peace, prosperity, and contentment. 
It is extremely right and proper that there should be in the 
world poets, musicians, painters, actors, acrobats, and all 
other species of artists high and low, and other such world- 
enjoying and amusement-catering spirits; but it is exceed- 
ingly wrong and improper that whole races of men, entire 
occupants of particular tracts of country should be all framed 
after the same excitement-loving and pleasure-seeking model. 
Now, it is not true that all the Irish or Celts are disposed to 
dedicate an undue amount of time to pleasure: a great many 
“very knowing” individuals may be found amongst them. 
But unquestionably much valuable time and opportunity are 
squandered in Ireland upon frivolous theatre-going, music, 
dancing, idle gossiping about one’s neighbour's affairs, etc., 
which would be infinitely more profitably and advantageously 
spent upon some more solemn and serious undertaking. 
Even Irish pleasures, such as they are, might be elevated and 
refined considerably, which would be of incalculable benefit 
to all; and yet, although the people may not be all fools or 
may not prefer pleasure to profit, still if they were what they 
ought to be, they would choose good rather than pleasure 
more than they do. It is a question of infinite moment 
whether there actually exists at the present moment in Ireland 
a sufficiently large preponderance of rational, prudential, 
serious, sufficiently civilized and educated men to insure a 
majority in the framing and passing of wise and salutary 
measures of government. Weconsider it almost certain that — 
at the basis of the Irish mind there lies a philosophy of life 
which continually admonishes concerning the utter nothing- 
ness and worthlessness of temporal things as compared with 
things that are to come, whatever these may be; and we 
have little doubt that this conception innate in the race has 
something to do with the so-called backwardness of Ireland 
in commercial and material prosperity. That the Irish are a 
logical people, that they have a shrewd perception of the — 
connection between feeling and action or systems of action 
or conduct, that they possess a keen intuition as to what action 
or conduct ought to “follow hard upon” certain emotions or 
sentiments, no one seems to deny. This logical faculty is — 
the result of their emotional nature; and according to the 
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species or kind or degree of these emotions, so will this 
logical faculty be inevitably exerted. An exceedingly im- 
portant problem, therefore, in Irish education is, how to 
elevate this emotiveness? We do not wish to stifle or utterly 
eradicate it, as Queen Elizabeth and some of her councillors 
vainly endeavoured to do; we desire only to direct, to culti- 
vate, to exalt it, to remove it as far as possible from thé 
sphere of sense to that of spirituality. We all remember a few 
years ago how Cardinal Manning excluded female voices 
from the choirs of his diocese, and how he patronized the 
more “drony” form of church music. And we all remember 
how the late Cardinal Cullen used to thunder against the 
round dances, etc., and how the Irish bishops have recently 
rendered attendance at Sunday School compulsory (a curious 
fact that such should be necessary in Catholic Ireland!) All 
these are excellent, but further the closing of public houses 
on Sunday, the total suppression of faction fights at fairs, ete., 
and of silly and heartless wakes, the more or less complete 
restriction of music and of dancing especially on Sundays— 
the stringent enforcement of education upon every man, 
woman, and child—would work infinite good in their tendency 
towards the elevation of the heart and sentiments. No doubt 
politicians would murmur and say, “Oh no! we cannot 
thuswise run counter to the habits, practices, and prejudices 
of a whole people ; this would violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of good government. To govern half-civilized races 
it is necessary to be not in a hurry (it has been said), to avoid 
over-legislation, law-forms and legal subtleties, to aim first 
at making the people contented and happy in their own way, 
although that way be quite opposed to civilised and elevated 
views as to how they ought to be happy,” etc. This procedure 
may be expedient with barbarians; but the time has come 
when even Whig statesmen must see that, in order to preserve 
the peace and stability and integrity of the British Empire 
at home, it is absolutely necessary to do something with 
Ireland. That something does not consist in plundering and 
demolishing churches, in enacting half-way-house land bills, 
in coercion, or in lessening and debilitating the numbers or 
the influence of the Celtic race. But that somet does 
imperatively consist in diminishing and demolishing | r ‘pre- 
ponderance of the roughs, of the mob in Ireland. Thera 


of the respectable few (alas! how few) in Irish society must 
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be considerably swelled and fortified, or if not, all civilized 
government of that country is utterly useless. 

Foreigners who visit Ireland for the first time are specially 
and vividly impressed by the vast number of beggars which 
they meet, and still more by their despicable manners and 
shameless effrontery. This extensive mendicancy, this open 
palpable indecorous boldness in the solicitation of alms must 
be put down, else all measures for the satisfaction and paci- 
fication of Ireland are utterly worthless. We believe if the 
universal and compulsory education were introduced, this 
open shamelessness of beggary would, through a sense of 
dishonovur, gradually disappear, and be heard or seen no more, 

This then is the most momentous and important proposition 
that can be enunciated in regard to the education of the Irish, 
viz., that it is #o/ necessary that all men should be of the 
same race or nation; in particular, the Irish Celtic race may 
be allowed to subsist with its religion (?) its prejudices, its 
philosophy of life, its logical spirit, its artistic spirit, its 
generous impulses, its sympathetic sensitiveness; but its 
world-enjoying folly, its absurd sociality, its detestable dis- 
honesty and untruthfulness, its giddy-headed nerve-instability 
must be checked and restrained, with all their.grave and 
melancholy consequences. 

Another capital consideration in regard to our theme is, 
are the Irish to be educated with a complete or partial view 
to their becoming reconciled to English institutions or to 
English government? Some “ patriotic” writers have averred 
for instance, that the Queen’s Colleges were established 
mainly for the purpose of fortifying British rule and British 
influence, etc., in Ireland; and as an addition to this state- 
ment they might perhaps proceed to say, that these academic 
institutions had a tendency to evangelize or to pervert or to 
protestantize Catholic Ireland. Strongly fortify the intellect, 
and drain dry the emotions—this is all you have got to do in 
order to induce the Celt to renounce his allegiance to Rome. 
Instruct the people how to form an opinion of their own in 
secular matters by teaching them to read and write and so 
on, and then they will become so independent of authority 
and of people wiser and better than themselves, that they 
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self-sufficiency and ignorance form theological “ opinions” of 
their own, etc. Now, we are not disinclined to think that 
some such project may have floated in the minds of the 
founders of the Queen’s Colleges; but it is sufficient for us 
here to observe that all such schemes and designs have been 
utterly frustrated. 

If, however, it has been the aim, or has actnally proved the 
effect, of the training of the Queen’s Colleges or of any other 
collegiate institution, that the Celtic heart (of which we hear 
so much about) has become deepened and widened and more 
competent than heretofore of profound and solemn emotion, 
that the Celtic intellect (if there be such a thing!) by reason 
of the pacification of the emotions, has at length been rendered 
capable of forming a cool, rational, and correct view upon 
somewhat inflammatory topics, and that the Celtic imagina- 
tion (a reality no doubt) has been restrained and calmed— 
then an infinite service has been conferred. We believe that 
English national life is based on sounder foundations than 
Irish national life ; for once give up the helm of government 
to the Home Rule faction, and the strong individual force of 
each man (for the Irish is pré-eminently a race of strong 
indimdual forces) will surely jostle with that of his neighbour, 
so that utter anarchy will inevitably follow. In fact, the 
simple reason why England is the governor of Ireland at the 
present moment is, because the Saxon is pre-eminently a race 
of collective force, and this pitted against a coalition of scat- 
tered forces or individualities has invariably proved victorious 
in all ages of the world. If these views be well founded it 
follows, therefore, that if we attempt to educate the Irish so 
that they will become reconciled to Saxon government and 
institutions, we endeavour at the same time to shorn them cf 
some of their most distinctive characteristics. Now this pro- 
ceeding can hardly be reasonably objected to ; for it is a fact, 
that the Irish of their own accord have taken the most im- 
portant step in this direction. They have learned the English 
language, they teach it to their children, it is freely and will. 
ingly spoken throughout the length and breadth of the emerald 
isle. Thereby the Celtic mind has debarred itself of the 
nutriment of its own national literature, and has become 
flooded with Saxon conceptions, with Saxon habits of thought 
and deductions, results, and conclusions, and therefrom and 
thereby too have been opened up to Irishmen the priceless 
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treasures of the peerless literature of England. The Welsh 
still doggedly maintain their old language and custotig, 
many of the Scottish Highlanders preserve the same; bit 
the inflammatory mountebank * patriots’ of Ireland vent their 
fuming wrath against the loathsome Saxon in the rugged afd 
unmusical but solid and magnificent language of England, 
Is it hard, is it unjust, is it tyrannical to thrust upon the 
Celtic spirit and understanding views of life, conceptions, 
institutions, etc., to which it has itself unlocked the door? 
Another question of equally great or even greater conse 
quence is, shall we endeavour fo educate the distinctive and | 
peculiar genius of Irishmen? That there is a special and 
national genius among the Irish race is generally admitted, 
Their peculiar temperament imparts it and at the same time 
urges and spurs onwards its outward demonstrative display 
and development. Of what tone is this genius, of what features 
does it consist? It seems to be of a purely Byronic type found: 
ed ona fiery intensity of feeling, on an irregular uncontroled 
effluence of nerve-excitement involving an extraordinary 
versatility of powers, an almost morbid susceptibility and 
impulsiveness, and an excessive mobility, instability and 
capriciousness of sentiment. It springs from temperament 
rather than temper; and hence it is that Irish wits, orators, 
agitators, soldiers, vocalists and sentimentalists are in the 
ascendency, while, on the other hand, Irish humourists, 
litteratteurs, politicians, poets and musicians, painters, 
sculptors, etc., are comparatively puny and insignificant. Is 
such a disposition of genius, such an allocation of powers 
and faculties worthy of sustentation and cultivation or de 
velopment? Wise and sensible men would say no; but un 
questionably it should not be repressed utterly and completely. } 
The danger is, that such a fascinating form of faculty should — 
spread too widely, should become too prevalent or “@ 
nant. Thus when we move in society of the south of 
we perceive that nearly everybody is musical, we consider 
them a most musical people. Is this as it should be? W 
was it that said, that the habitual singing of songs was 
detrimental to the moral nature? Who was it that 
how it happened that tenors and most public singers readi 
fall into dissipation and disgrace ? Who would consult ; ks 
operatic artiste as to his views and opinions (?) egarding — 
theology or ethics or politics, etc? And we have heard ¢ 
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pious and excellent parents who, (acting though unconsciously) 
objected, on these grounds, to send their children toa Celtic 
Irish school, for fear of their turning out great scamps or 
incorrigible blackguards. 

With considerations such as these under review, we feel 
justified in dissenting from the political manifesto lately pro- 
mulgated by a right reverend lord archbishop. After sum- 
marising in the usual style some of the qualities of the Irish 
heart as found at home and abroad, that dignitary expressed 
himself to the effect, that he was sure that whatever the 
majority or the great bulk of such a people took into their 
heads, or desired or yearned for, must be correct, and all 
right, etc., etc. The prelate forgot that this majority were 
low roughs with qualities similar to the Paris Commune and 
excessively ignorant and passion-ridden ; and if the foregoing 
sketch of Irish genius which we have essayed bear the stamp 
of truth in its essential features, it would seem to follow that 
whatever such a people anxiously desiderated would be just 
about the reverse of what they ought to have. It is at once 
absurd and mischievous to prate about governing Ireland 
according to “ Irish ideas,” or in accordance with the aspira- 
tions and so forth of the Celtic spirit. They who know 
Ireland in its present condition know what this dictum means, 
or where it would end if logically carried out; and it is a 
solemn and serious truth, that there is only one way of govern- 
ing any race or people or nation under the sun, and that is, 
not according to the views and ideas of the profanum valgus, 
but according to the opinions of the best, the wisest, and the 
best-instructed of that community or commonwealth. Is 
there a sufficient majority of the latter class in Ireland at the 
present day to ensure a stable, wise, and well-ordered govern- 
ment? We do not believe that there’ is. Consider the case 
of the several republican states in South America. It is now 
more than fifty years since they shook off the yoke of Spain,. 
and to-day they possess some of the freest governments in 
the world, and yet have they ceased to be the prey of internal: ‘ 
dissension, and do they send. into the world an order of men. 4 
one whit nobler or better than that of their parent state? 
The genius of the people of these states has for a generation 
been allowed the full sway of nah teeing ee: 
been the resylt ? 
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If, therefore, the peculiar and characteristic genius of the 
Irishman be fundamentally a base and mischievous one, is it 
worth while, or is it proper that it should be educated of 
cultivated? What then is to be done? We see how amid 
the turbulent disorder of the peasantry and lower classes, the 
great and enlightened body of Irish University graduates 
remain steadfast and true under the banner of law and order, 
How can this noble and beneficial body be increased in power 
and influence? Is the country rich enough to support. and 
sustain a separate class of cultured alumni sufficiently 
prevalent to counterbalance the ignorant prejudice and 
passionate-imaginative out-and-out views of the lower classes? 
But even among the classes that can boast of no insignificant 
share of culture, though not perhaps of refinement, we find 
some stray individual spirits with loose unsettled views and 
aspirations, with revolutionary tendencies, living amid the 
throes of discontent, dissatisfied with their social position, 
with government, with themselves, and with everything under 
the sun, men (some of them priests) who fancy themselves 
Christians and Catholics, and yet openly profess principles 
and yield unequivocal allegiance to parties which are utterly 
at variance with all religious belief or even sound ethics. These 
men are not university graduates, their social position is not 
elevated, but they undoubtedly exhibit talents which are of 
a superficial kind, whic would adorn the profession of a 
mountebank, and of course “ go down” excellently well with 
the mob. Thoy may be regarded as the logical representa- 
tives of that now numerically powerful class which at the 
present’day exhibit a volcanic activity never known heretofore, 
which seek to revolutionize society, to lower and level the 
present high ranks, to establish a socialism and a practical 
atheism, in despite of the thunders of the Church and of wise 
and well-governed men, who are of course numerically their 
inferior, It is precisely this class that constitute in logical 
Irish society the standing menace and danger. Whence is 
their origin and genesis? Are they one of the baleful results 
and bequeathments of a long period of injustice and misgov- 
ernment? No such thing. Are they one of the inevitable 
fruits of a widespread education of the masses? The idea is 
grossly absurd. What then are they? They are the vigorous ~ 
and vivacious upshots and branches of an originally badly 
constituted and grievously misgoverned race of men straining _ 
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and striving, in the hey-day of freedom and permitted seif- 
development, to assert a supremacy which in their present 
condition, they do not deserve and can never attain. And 
here a parallel line may be drawn, a similar or analogous case 
may be cited. When in 1871 France, after a series of inglorious 
defeats, made peace with victorious Germany, the French 
Assembly composed of men of moderate views were met at 
the outset by an insurrection of the extreme ‘red’ section of 
republicans which it required weeks of warfare to suppress. 
Here we have two parties. One moderate, under M, Thiers 
and Marshal MacMahon; the other extreme and violent, 
under the chiets of the Commune. The former party had 
grown in France during its phases of free and spontaneous 
national development, and of course overcame the other 
party, which represented the dregs and offscourings as it 
were of their victors, and exhibited their innate princi- 
ples by shooting and destroying every representative of 
respectability (the Church, étc.,) as soon as they were able. 
Now it seems clear that if France did not possess a moderate 
party, and that party was not the most influential, a condition 
of complete anarchy and national confusion would inevitably 
ensue, and the landlords and the Church would assuredly be 
extirpated. Now, let us consider the case of Ireland. 
Ireland, being conquered by England, its free and spontaneous 
course of national self-development has been utterly 
paralyzed. Hence it has not been able to generate a suffici- 
ently influential, rational and moderate party in its constitution, 
Consequently the extreme ‘red’ section preponderate; and 
if they were able, would assuredly overturn the Church and 
the aristocracy on the first opportunity. It is well that they 
are restrained by the superior forces of the British domina- 
tion. Those forces, that domination do not merely represent 
the imminence of a whole or separate community or race 
over another distinct community or race, but they still more 
completely and adequately represent that portion of an 
integral civilized commonwealth that is competent to govern 
and pilot the remaining portion. 

Considering therefore that the characteristic vices of the 
Irish of to-day spring mainly from that state of mind which 
education and a taste for study and for solid enjoyment would 
correct and elevate, and considering that the irresistible 
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augment the power and influence of the Irish mob, it will be. 
readily granted that this matter of Irish education is the 
paramount question of the day. English snobbery_ has 
converted the Irish people into an excessively anti-snobbery 
rabble, which will prove an extremely irritating canker on 
British dominion at home and abroad. Perhaps the only . 
serious objection to Irish education in the sense now indicated 
is, that the pure Celt not being naturally of a religious turn, 
may in the day of regeneration, develope traits and character- 


istics anything but conducive to the stable peace and solid 
welfare of society. 














WHO IS WHO? 





Totus mundus agit histrionem. ~ 
“ Who telleth me one of my meanings, 
Is master of all I am.”’ 
Emerson—The Sphinx, 





WE have all felt as if we possessed a latent knowledge of 
the physiognomical traits of persons whose names we have 
heard mentioned. In a rough, off-hand sort of fashion we 
have made a picture in our mind; and in some cases, 
curiously enough, we have found, when confronted with the 
prototype of the image we have mentally conjured up, that 
the dim daguerreotype which in fancy we have previously 
burned in upon the mental tablet is a minute delineation— 
a picture strictly in accordance with the physical fact before 
us. 

And what Fancy achieves, Memory improves upon. ‘For, 
having once seen a face, we can afterwards recall the linea- 
ments and reproduce the person, just as Mozart, by an almost 
preternatural effort of memory, produced a rigorously precise 
copy of the music of the famous A/tserere of the Sistine Chapel, 
which he had only heard performed twice, and the score of 
which was to him unobtainable. 

And the exercise of this strange function is not affected by 
any limitations of time, or restrictions of circumstance: the 
power of reproduction does not apparently depend upon the 
period which has elapsed between the actual presentment of 
a person to the eye, and the subsequent presentment of its 
image to the mind—the revival of the image is spontaneous 
and takes place after a longer or shorter period of suppres- 
sion.* The mind having once received an impression of a 
physical object has, generally speaking, the faculty 
repeating in a concrete and correct form the same object 


all its essential particulars, although each repetition may b 





* Vide Taine On Intelligence, p. 75: 
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somewhat distinguished from its predecessors by a variation 
of the position of the object, and an alteration in the details 
of its environment. Just as persons who are accustomed to 
deal almost continuously with the microscope in the dis- 
charge of professional duty, find that hours after they have 
desisted from their labours the objects with which they have 
been engaged, spontaneously reappear before their eyes, t+ so 
do we occasionally find ourselves startled by the reappearance 
in our “ mind’s eye” of objects upon which our physical eyes 
have not rested for years; and that too without requiring 
—as in the case of the microscopist—any preliminary excita- 
tion, such as engaging in a conversation, or indulging in a 
special train of thought by which their re-appearance could 
be stimulated. The impression has lain dormant mayhap for 
years; but it is easily, sometimes unaccountably, revived. 

A thought at times passes through the Temple of our Mind 
with all the suddenness, the swiftness, and the vividness of 
an electric flash ; and when we recover from our surprise we 
not unfrequently smile to see the form of one who long since 
passed beyond the reach of human thought standing in its 
overshadowed porch with the air of a guest and not of an 
intruder, And still oftener, perhaps, do .we peer with 
longing, loving eyes, through some chink or cranny in this 
adytum, or secret place of our being, that has been riven by 
a thought, and see a pictured childhood all bright with sun- 
light, all fresh with flowers; and smile tearfully to behold 
ourselves the central figures—gay and gladsome with @ 
natural exuberance and vivacity, bright as the sunshine, and 
Virgin as the flowers. 

“ Spring still makes Spring in the mind, 
When sixty years are told ; 

Love wakes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old. 

Over the winter glaciers, 
1 see the summer glow, 

And through the wild-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rosebeds below.” 

But no matter how much we may congratulate ourselves 
on the possession of such a faculty, we must be very well 
aware that we often err in our cognitions and external per 
ceptions, and only too frequently discover ourselves to be the 
victims of illusion. The mention of a name may tend t 


~ t Baillarger : Des Hallucinations, 460. 
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the formulation of certain ideas concerning the owner of it. 
We may fancy that from a brief and casual deéscription of 
what we presume to be the notable points of his physiognomy, 
and the salient features of his character and disposition, that 
we have been enabled to grasp the man; and so we idealise 
him in our minds. But it not unusually happens that the 
reality bears about as much resemblance to our idealisation 
of itas we are encouraged to believe existéd between Satyr 
and Hyperion; whilst the pictures we make, and the judg- 
ments we form of persons whose faces we have actually 
seen, are still more guilty, oftentimes, of material discre- 
pancy and radical defect. We are apt to overlook the 
fact that there is a positive kinship between our actual vision 
and the mental picturé by which we are enabled to recollect 
what we have seen. Mental operations closely resemble 
vital operations, and the errors of the mind are frequently 
complemental to those of the eye, whilst our external percep- 
tion for the most part is hallucinatory. In the case of the 
eye there are certain things which prevent it from satisfac- 
torily performing its functions even when it is in its normal 
state, and in no way defective in structure. We are every 
day becoming more sensible to the fact~although it usually 
requires a succession of railway accidents to impress upon 
our minds what psychology has long been teaching us—that 
there are many persons who, whilst in no way afflicted by 
any inherent defect in the construction of their eye as 
an optical instrument, are utterly devoid of power to dis- 
tinguish between colours, and so confound—sometimes 
with most disastrous results—green with red, or white with 
red, or else prove, by incontrovertible facts, that through 
some defect in the sensorium, which occasions what is popu- 
larly known as “colour blindness,” the sensations of red or 
green, as the case may be, is totally awanting.* But the eye 
may be defective in structure, in which case there usually 


*A collision at sea occurred near Norfolk, U.S.A., in 1875, in which ten persons 
were drowned, owing to the captain mistaking a green light for a red, Five 
years after, he was examined, and found to be colour blind.—Daily Telegraph, 
28th April 1881. In the same year, the Opthalmological Society of the United 
Kingdom made a careful investigation, with the result that out of 1800 individuals 
who were examined no less than 750—professional men, labourers, railway 
servants, scholars at Eton, Westminster, and Christ's Hospital—were unable to 
distinguish properly between different hues, chiefly red and green, the véry colours 
oa which the safety of travellers by sea or land most depends, 
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results one of three things. We either suffer from near. 
sightedness (myofra), the peculiarity of which is that all 
objects brought within the sphere of vision become magni- 
fied ; or we suffer from its opposite far-sightedness (Aresbyopia) 
usually experienced by aged persons, or those whose physical 
energies are on the decline, or else we suffer lastly from 
double-vision (diplopia), which, like the mythological Janus, 
puts two faces on everything. 

Now, by way of applying these facts, and in order to 
establish the connection and analogy between the actual 
vision and the mental picture, I would say that the mind, 
like the eye, whilst suffering from no defect in its construction 
is greatly subject to illusion—that it is often made the “ fool 
o’ the other senses,” and should not be trusted too implicitly, 
We look at faces, and we scrutinize isolated acts of life, and 
with these raw, crude, ill-assorted materials, we form our 
judgment, and we paint our picture of human character, 
forgetting that, as the physical eye may err in prosecuting its 
purely material inquiry of What is What }—the “ mind’s eye” 
may likewise err in similar circumstances whilst prosecuting 
its ethical inquiry of Who is Who? The near-sightedness, 
far-sightedness, blindness to colour, and double vision, to 
which our material eyes are subject, have their counterparts 
in the mind, and we will find there, if we carefully examine, 
corresponding indications of illusion, and co-ordinating 
errors and defects, 

According to the idea of many, there is an optical illusion 
about every person with whom we come into contact, which 
is just another way of expressing the opinion which I have 
now stated—that our external perception is for the most part 
hallucination. From our natural aptitude to err we toe 
frequently put wrong complexions on the face of things, and 
through the too natural frailty of double-vision, we acquire 
distorted views of men and things. As a consequence, we 
paint pictures in our minds which are really nothing else but 
blurred and blotted caricatures capable of revival to another's — 


prejudice. We go too much by the face in our inquiry as ee | 







Who is Who, hanging our beliefs on fragmentary indications 

of character, and forming our judgments on facial defects of 
the reverse, whilst the great important facts of life and the 
verity of being lie hidden from our eyes : 
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“‘ Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
’Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge, 

How little do we know that which we are | 

How less what we may be. 


We imagine certain features which are merely lines of beauty 
or the reverse, to be the zvdices of a man’s character, dis- 
position, temperament, and thus abuse even the exaggerated 
physiognomical system of Lavater. For we make the face 
much more than a mind-index by assuming in idea, if not 
in words, that it is a sort of palimpsest, or roll, upon which 
the most subtle, secret thoughts are inscribed, and from 
which we confidently believe we are able to extract the 
sanctities of the inner life, and form a correct, or at all events 
an approximate idea of the whole man. This habit of 
confounding facts with inferences, and essentials with 
accessories is not a whit less absurd than the advertisement 
which I lately noticed in one of our young ladies journals. 
“A young lady "—the advertisement ran—*“ desires to cor- 
respond with a fair gentleman with a Roman nose having 
strong religious tendencies.” It does not appear whether it 
was the young gentleman or the Roman nose which was to 
possess the “strong religious tendencies ;” because, whilst 
she gives undue prominence to this most typical feature, she 
studiously overlooks the necessity for properly punctuating 
her sentence, so as to keep the sanctimonious organ in its 
proper place, and prevent its obtruding itself upon the notice 
of the bewildered reader. Foolish as it may seem, there is, 
however, no reason to doubt that the fair advertiser was 
acting in perfect good faith, and that she really imagined 
that there was an elective affinity between a man’s character 
and his nasal organ; and, curiously enough, in so believing, 
she was not without historical warrant. For, in classical 
times, it was generally accepted as a fact that the nose, 
although less susceptible to varying movements of expression 
under the influence of the passions than the other features, 
was at least most in harmony with the common, invariable 
character of its individual owner; so much so that in Rome 
there was a proverb—Non cuicunque datum est habere nasum 
—by which they evidently sought to insinuate that it was not 
everyone who could reasonably claim the possession of a 
powerful, definite individuality—an interpretation justified 
by the fact that Cicero went by the nick name of the “ orator 
of the equivocal nose,” because he had not the long, acquiline 
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organ which his countrymen so highly esteemed, nor yet had he 
the short-hooked nose which they considered a fit object for 
contempt and derision. This fair advertiser had at all events 
her matrimonial ideal—an ideal which radiated round the nose, 
In this organ she unified the facial signs which physiognomists 
declare act jointly or severally, to reveal our real characters; 
and she seemed willing to test the correctness of her calcula- 
tions by taking part and lot with aman who could demonstrate 
that he possessed that mysterious combination,—a Roman 
nose and strong religious tendencies. 

Be that, however, as it may, this simple, mildly-humorous 
fact, culled from the advertising columns of a newspaper, 
serves in a measure to illustrate what I have already advanced 
For although we may prove ourselves in general to be more 
rational in our endeavours to estimate and become acquainted 
with the characters of our fellows by external signs, and 
although our belief or disbelief in the genuineness of human 
nature may not impinge upon a solitary feature, such as a 
nose, an eye, or the mould of the nether lip, the fact remains 
that the majority of mankind are (pardon the pun) oftentimes 
led by the nose; and that we view the face, and scan its every 
feature, in the hope that we may probe the secrets that lie 
behind. Nor is it less true that we canvass every isolated act 
of each individual life with which we have to do, subjecting 
it to tests of measuring, weighing, analysing, so that we may 
recover the residuum of motive that lies hidden from our ken. 
Thus humouring our predilections one way or the other—good, 
bad, or indifferent—we strive to paint in our minds the picture 
of our fellow man, and devote the remainder of our lives to 
its criticism. 

Physiognomy, however, has served its purpose. It has 
fascinated some, it has tickled others; it has made many ingeni- — 
ous; and, more or less, one way or another, it has impressed 
us all, but it is played out. It is unworthy of the name of 
science because it treats life only hommopathically ; it deals 
only with the petty record of fact which the face usually © 
displays, forgetting that to the eye of the world Man appears 
in a domino-guise, and that he must needs unmask himself 
by unmistakeable and significant actions before he can be — 
really known. Professor Huxley says that “those who 
adhere most closely to facts will be the masters of the future, 
by which I apprehend that he does not mean a special series 
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of facts, but a// the facts which have reference to any inves- 
tigation after the truth. Therefore itis, that whilst admitting 
that “ the whole economy of nature is bent on expression.’* 
I refuse to judge a man absolutely by his mere form, gesture, 
mien, and face, until I am first satisfied that my ow nature 
truly expresses 7/se//, and that the facts upon which I form 
my judgment may reasonably be accepted as links in the 
great chain of life properly assayed. The face and attitude 
may hint at—indeed, may hint at much—but the significant 
facts of the life must Arove, and indeed they alone can prove 
anything. 

In the Civil Law there is a maxim to the effect that the law 
arises from the fact—Zx facto jus orttur—by which it is implied 
that until the whole facts of a case are known, the law remains 
inoperative ; and in like manner we have no right or title to 
form a judgment of a man by a simple observation of the 
mere minutiae of his life. Our judgments and prophesies, 
when based on such flimsy foundations, are unjust, dangerous, 
and of no utility. To judge of a man’s spirit by so much of 
it as he reveals, or cannot fail to reveal, to our external 
perceptions is as if we were to write the biography of Jesus 
Christ commencing with a humble birth at Bethlehem, and 
ending with a malefactor’s death at Calvary, but carefully 
eliminating from the record of that life which so mysteriously 
blended the human with the Divine, all mention of the tears 
and agonies, the charity and miracles, the spotless purity 
and human sympathy, which form its most potent attractive- 
ness. A man’s spirit may transfuse his face—indeed the 
physical nature may be transfigured by an influx of noble 
moral sentiment; but can we realise the man—his soul— 
that subtle principle that lies behind his eye—can we tell 
who is who by looking at and studying the form and the 
face, as we would the points of an ox? As Jean Paul 
has said “If man, from the observation of the three 
quarters of the globe, could not prophetically construct the 
fourth from the combinations of matter, far less can he 
divine a future from the more complicated ones of spirit.” 

I am aware that Emerson, favouring an idea contained in 
a posthumous manuscript of Balzac,t believes that a man in 


* Emerson: Works UL, p. 3%. 


t Levana: Fragment ii, chap. 3. 
+ Théorie de la dimarche, See Emerson Il, p. 385. 
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a few square inches of his face expresses the traits of his 
ancestors, his own history, and his own wants. But even 
granting this, the face, after all, is only hinting at something, 
It only satisfies us that by a survey of the face of a man his 
nature may be partially Avown ; but it does not convince us 
that by following this method he may become wholly snow- 
able. In short, it deals more with the question of what is 
what, than with the question of who is who; and the whole 
man, or the true man, is no more evidenced, as a general 
rule, by the face than is the harlequin in his spangles and 
tinsel, or the tiny denizen of a city slum in the gauze 
draperies of a Fairy-Queen. 

The Spirit of humanity is not reached by looking at the 
merely social actions of men. Man’s Spirit is individual: 
separated from all men. It is poised upon its own Eternal 
Centre: it is set upon its own peculiar tripod from which, 
like the priests and sybils of old, it utters its own oracles, 
It contains the vital seed of an undeveloped Hereafter—it 
looks abroad and chooses its own Eternity according to its 
taste. Like the bee it works in silence deeply overshrouded ; 
but like the glow-worm even its remazms are full of light. 

Science has demonstrated that each star is a sun which 
resembles our sun in its nature, and pulsates with life for 
other worlds that circle round it. We cannot see the action 
of its energies, or hear the tumultuous thunderings of its 
celestial voice. Yet each star is throbbing with an energy 
closely approximating to that of our own sun: its every 
particle is in constant motion; and it is swept by cosmic 
hurricanes that strike a fierce uproar from out its throbbing 
heart, compared to which the collective sounds and tumults 
of earth and air are but as the silence of atomb. And so 
each human spirit is a sun, the action of whose energies is 
hidden from us. Its life has a reflex influence upon the 
spirits of others: its voice is never still though it may never 
be heard; whilst, no matter how besprent it is by shadow, 
and though we see it not, it still bears a similitude to that — 
Eternal Sun of Righteousness who is its Life and its Light. 
We are all suns in a great soul system. We each possess a 
mighty attractive energy of our own, We have each a spirit- 
voice which the dull earth either will not understand, or 
understanding, will not echo. Within our material bodies 
there lies enswathed a spiritual substance whose ceaseless — 
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vibrations roll out those waves of heavenly light that clearly 
betoken the Divine Presence, and the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit, as the ethereal waves of solar light which rib the 
heavens with luminous lines, tell us of the existence of the 
stars. This secrecy and removedness of nature—this mystery 
of Spirit—this intense separateness and individuality con- 
found us. We look to actions to help us to solve life’s 
riddle, and we find that it is vain; for experience teaches us 
that Society is simply a conventional unreality, and that the 
words and the deeds of men are too often only its specious 
outcomes. We look and we judge; we listen and we 
oracularly decide. Countless spirits look out of countless 
eyes, and looks get a name, and are reputed to signify some- 
thing; but let us prate as we will of what Carlyle calls our 
“vulpine knowingness,” and our aptitude for deciphering of 
the mystical, we will yet discover that our observation serves 
us in poor stead,—that we can never see into the spiritual 
depths of human consciousness, the fountain and origin of 
the present life we judge, beneath which lie hidden other 
energies, and a world of seminal life capable of transforming 
and obliterating by a harvest of new signs, those indications 
of character upon which our judgment has been based. In 
point of fact the very idea of individuality necessarily implies 
and presupposes a conscious tsolation into whose privacy 
nothing human can enter with intrusive, inquisitive purpose. 
The human Spirit is an Eternal Reality, and it is He only 
who “ searcheth the hearts” that “ knoweth what is the mind 
of the spirit."* The most intelligent will find that there 
is forever a fresh mystery in his fellow ; and will forever feel 
that there is something beyond not yet attained. As Goethe 


has said, 
“ Who of the living seeks to know and tell, 
Strives first the living spirit to expel, 
He has in hand the separate parts alone, 
But lacks the spirit bond that makes them one.” 


In one small inch of coloured mother-of-pearl there are 
seven thousand seven hundred tiny indented grooves or 
veins which, by the action of the light, throw off those 
Prismatic tints which render this macre, or inner coating of 
the mollusc shell, an object of great beauty and of consider- 
able commercial value. These veins are not visible to the 


a 


* Romans viii., 37. 
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unassisted eye, for by a merciful dispensation, our eyes 
possess no microscopic power. If then, this thin opalescent 
strip of inorganic matter can conceal amidst its lustres so 
much of the secrecy and intricacy of its nature, what of man? 
What do you say concerning the theory of a few square 
inches of flesh revealing the personal history of a human 
life? Isa living organism, endowed with sensorial power, a 
free will, intelligence, to which is sometimes added con- 
summate craftiness, less capable of concealing its real nature 
than an inanimate brightly-coloured gaud? Is the human 
face with all the pliability which its flexor and extensor 
muscles give it, and all the impassiveness and immobility 
which, obedient to the promptings of a strong will acting 
from behind, it can on occasion assume, more likely to 
betray upon its surface the traits, and real character of the 
life that lies behind it, and of which, according to some, it 
is nothing but a speechful and expressive index or dial, than 
this thin motley-hued transparency? Can we discover the 
flush of lust under the peach-bloom skin, or read lascivious 
dreamings out of the eyes that flash on us liquid and blue as 
jaspers? Can we pierce the enamel of politeness with which 
conventionality has covered the face in order to hide the 
indications of a selfish, grudging spirit, or obscure the 
symptoms of an ireful temper, and so read the motive with 
the ac/ of obligingness side by side? Can we, in a word, 
take Society as we would a mollusc, and force it open to 
see how many wirgin pearls or paragons it holds? Alas, no! 
We have only the outward action to vouch for the pure and 
the impure. There is such a difference between what a man 
really feels and what he says he feels, between what he 
thinks and what he tells you, between what he looks and 
what he actually is, between what he actually is and what he 
actually should be, that we require to take him very much as_ 
we find him, or want him altogether. 


“ Below the surface stream, shallow, and light, 

Of what we say we feel; below the stream 

As light, of what we think we feel, there flows, 
With noiseless current, strong, obscure, and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed.” 


Carlyle approves of no such shallow method of sols ng 
life's riddle as that which commonly prevails. He confesses 
that it is many years since he gave up all idea of what can be 
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called understanding a man at all—even himself; and he 
adds—“ Every man within that inconsiderable life of his, 
contains a whole spirit-kingdom, and Reflex of the All; 
and though to the eye but some six standard feet in size, 
reaches downwards and upwards, unsurveyable, fading into 
the regions of Immensity and of Eternity. Life everywhere, 
as woven on that stupendous, ever-marvellous “ Loom of 
Time,” may be said to fashion itself of a woof of light indeed, 
yet on a warp of mystic darkness; only He that created it 
can understand it.” And elsewhere he: says, “ What is all 
working, what is all knowing, but a /atnt interpreting, and a 
faint showing forth of that Mystery of Life which ever 
remains infinite—heaven-written mystic Sanskrit.” Were 
it less deep and mystical, and not as Carlyle here defines it, 
life would cease to be the riddle that itis. Yet, riddle as it 
is, we take strange means to solve it. Wejudge of goodness 
by what we see; and seem to expect the face to signify the 
inner taints of nature. We look on the surface of things, as 
ifin these days of artificiality, humanity kept its “heart 
upon its sleeve for daws to, peck at;” and as if effrontery, 
stolidity, and brass, could not stifle inbred sin, and check its 
revelation. We survey Nature as the cockney did the 
narrow stream that suddenly sucked the swimmer beneath 
its uncrisped waves. “The feat might have been easily 
accomplished,” quoth the man of talk, “the river is not 
broad.” “Vera true, sir, vera true,” replied the philosophi- 
cal boatman, “ but ye maun ken that it wisna the breadth but 
the deepth o’ the water that feenished him.” And so it is the 
depth and not the breadth of human nature that puzzles and 
so frequently finishes us! We wade in Society's shallows, 
and pick our specimens (/here, because we care not to 
try, nor are we able if we did, to reach the silent 
currents that stir the deeps of Life. The face, forsooth ! 
The notable action that we take as a type of the spirit of him 
who called it forth! As soon read human nature ‘in a heap 
of dross or mound of slag! We seem to forget that there are 
currents in our life that move unseen, changing the very 
appearance and moral nature of the man, as the currents of 
the sea alter through time the forms of the globe's surface, 
We do not find, and we cannot expect to find, that these . 
currents like those of the Mediterranean, are always constant 
and regular, for there are unknown influences at work, at 
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different times, to vary them; and so by reason of these 
mutations there can be no statical condition presented to 
us upon which we can base an axiomatic judgment of the 
life from which they flow, and upon which they ceaselessly 
re-act. Besides there are undercurrents that move in @ 
direction opposite to that of the mere surface currents with 
which our intelligence has to do, as in the physical world; 
and thus we are baffled. The great ocean of a man’s life can 
neither be known nor appreciated, nor can its sublimity be 
felt by taking one or two, or half-a-dozen of its phases, any 
more than we can understand the mystery of oceanic circula- 
tion by gazing on the unruffled surface of the waters that 
blink drowsily in the summer sun, or gauge its power, or 
appreciate its mystery by watching its morning and its even- 
ing librations. When we scan our fellow we are as childref 
gazing with acquisitive eyes, and with a curiosity whetted by 
defeat, upon the great ocean; and, 


* Like a sister and brother, 
The child and the ocean still smile on each other.” 


We often fancy in our arrogance that we are capable of 
penetrating the depths of human events, and of discovering 
the secret sources of things. By what we pridefully term our 
intelligence, and boastfully call our astuteness we deem our 
selves capable of judging that which is beneficently hidden 
from us—the human heart; and that motive-power of all 
character—the human conscience, And, although even if 
our moments of loftiest thought we do not presume 
personify in our minds the Supreme Being—as Angelo has 
done in his dsserre picture, “ The Creation of a Soul,” to be 
seen in Rome—yet with strange pigments of our own we are 
oftentimes only too eager to paint the character—the very 
soul in short of His greatest creative work, our fellow man, 
made in His own image, concerning whom in only too many 
instances, we have a knowledge as incomplete and imperfect. 

In dealing with our neighbour we are constantly inquiring 
—What was the snéention which gave birth to the act with — 
which we are directly or indirectly concerned? and just | 
we conceive the intention to have been pure or impure, so ¥ 
judge the external act. Within certain limits this is | 
justifiable as it is natural. For, howsoever —— 
action of a person towards us may have been, if we are ¢ 
satisfied that the snéenfion was directed towards an 
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other than that which the acf has produced, our mental 
picture of the person’s character will take a colour quite 
different from that which it would have assumed had we 
allowed our judgment to follow upon external perception 
alone without calling to our aid the faculty of conscience 
which both perceives and /ee/s: which draws a distinction 
between external acts and inner intentions; and which 
determines for our guidance the rightness or wrongness of 
motives, by which we mean choices, intentions, purposes of 
persons as evidenced by personal acts of life. It should ever 
be remembered that we can only ascertain the real character 
of external acts by the joint use of judgment and conscience ;* 
and that the opinions which we form may with safety be 
acted upon only when they square with the dicta of our 
consciences. All that we can think is impotent against a third 
of what we feel. It is Reason that convinces us: it is Con- 
science alone that commands us. But, as in the case of tides 
and periodic currents, there is polarity, or action and reaction, 
apparent ; and it is only by their combined exercise that a 
real acquaintance with human character, as evidenced by 
external acts, can be obtained, and a regular, consistent, and 
equitable judgment formed. It is only when we are satisfied 
by internal signs, the spiritual significance of which can 
in no wise be mistaken, that Conscience and Reason are 
acting unitedly—that our soul, with a divine utterance of its 
own, approves the cognition of our own finite understanding, 
that we may with confidence declare actions to be veracious 
and significant interpretations of z:w/entions, or allow them 
to have an influence upon our personal conduct. It is upon 
the true practical reason of Conscience, with its “ Thou 
shalt?” —what Kant calls the categorical imperative—and 
not upon our mere intellectual conviction, or the impulse ot 
our heart, which, like a ball with a bias, moves towards our 
inclination, that the moral life of the individual must rest, 
the safety and security of Society depend, and our judgment 
of our neighbour be based. 

It is to be feared, however, that the faculty of Conscience 
plays but a secondary part in our life-play, and that our 
understanding over-rides the teaching and the innermost 
thought of the soul, which usually speaks better things of 
our neighbour than our pride will allow us to express. In 

* Cook's Boston Lectures: Comscience, p. 95+ 
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ethics we are all more or less democratic. We drown the 
sovereign voice of Conscience with our deep-mouthed praise of 
Reason. We pride ourselves on our “knowingness,” and 
look abroad with the searching eyes of naturalists in the fall 
assurance that we will gain a complete instructive acquaint 
ance with the phenomena of man—at times preferring ah 
apocalypse of words to an apocalypse of spirit! In a strictly 
moral sense the taint of the Old-World cry, “ Not this man, 
but Barabbas!” is still in the air. We have our liking’s, ou 
theories, and so we blunder. We crush down our soul that 
our arrogant, self-assertive intellects may have free room” 
to play. We damn the saint and let the sinner pass scathe 
less. We praise where we should condemn, and we condema 
where praise would be worthier of us. We go abroad with 
our vain, inflated understanding, and, observing men’s 
actions, scanning men’s faces, we satisfy our minds as 
Who is Who! We leave behind us, however, the faculty 
of Conscience, that moral spectroscope by which we can 
analyse into their component colours the ¢véentions of man, 
which hold within their compass the colours of the Spirit, a8 : 
the star-rays have all the rainbow tints of solar light. Our 
poor Intellect cannot get behind the close-drawn screen of 
deepest, subtlest reserve with which the Soul is curtained 
from social view. It is not like-mindedness alone, but one 
ness of spirit, that makes friends; and between true 
spiritualism and true friendship there exists, and must for 
ever exist, a close bond of union. The most powerful perm 
manent influence is that which is at work unseen; and 
although under inexorable conditions there are produced by 
occult influences visible effects which form the erserta Of 
intrinsic marks upon which our judgments are based, still these 
are merely the surface workings of the unfathomable Soul 
simply intense outside representations of an incarnated Spirit _ 
which we cannot fully analyse, with which we cannot grapple 
—of an embodied Eternity that teems with 
mysteries, 

Mr. Joseph Cook of Boston says that by what he callst 
“solar look” and the “earthy look,” the spirit within 
man is evidenced in the countenance. He does not mea 
nor do Delitzsch and Schéberlein (whose theory he is € 
dently interpreting) mean that the “ solar look” is simplyt 
external sign of intellectual luminance, but an effect prod 
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by the “activity of the higher nature when conscience is 
supreme :"' whilst by the expression ‘earthy look,” is 
signified an appearance which arises directly from the lower 
nature which does not recognise the supremacy of conscience.” 

To us this appears to be simply a spiritual adaptation of 
effete physiognomical systems, because it implies that by the 
mysterious movements of the Divine Essénce which pervades 
our being, the character of a man is unmistakeably stamped 
upon his face; and that the true nature of the spiritual inner- 
life becomes a phystcal fact embodied in what is called, as the 
case may fall, a “solar look”’ of an “ earthy look.” Accord- 
ing to this theory it would appear that the man whose nature 
is energized, controlled, approved by conscience, will have 
his face steeped in a perfect glory bath of solar light; whilst 
the man whose lower nature has gained ascendancy over his 
conscience will have an opaque appearance, which is termed 
“an earthy look.” In the narrative of the Transfiguration 
we read that as Christ prayed “His face did shine as the 
sun ;”’ and from this Mr. Cook concludes that “as our Lord’s 
bedy was human, it is not too much to say that its mysterious, 
overawing capability of receiving illumination from within 
by spiritual forces, must be supposed to be possessed in some 
degree by every human body.”* Why speak then, of “ solar 
looks,” and “earthy looks?” Wherein consists the necessity 
for instituting a comparison? For our part we would believe 
every human countenance to be a speculum in which lies 
reflected some tiny bit of Heaven; and would rather attribute 
our failure to discern the radiance of the solar light not to its 
absence, but to the fitfulness of its revelations, or to the 
weakness and the inactivity of our instinct for discriminating 
its presence. Whilst it may be true that this solar light does 
fill the faces of a few, it does not follow—as is plainly 
suggested—that those who have what is called an “ earthy 
look” are necessarily allowing their lower nature, uncon- 
trolled by conscience, to gain ascendancy over them, or that 
they lack that spiritual radiance wif/in of which the solar 
light without is the reputed symbolism. The moral un- 
doubtedly translates the physical ; but it does not necessarily 
follow that the ethical condition of thesoul is correctly and 
invariably evidenced by physical signs that fall within the 

: Cook's Conscience: Solar Self-Culture, p. 22. 

ibid, p. 29. 
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category of appreciable facts which may be disproved 6 
verified. If we take for granted what Mr. Cook predicates 
that as Christ’s body was human when, by spiritual forces, # 
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| | was illumined and transfigured, so in some degree every — 
y 4a human body possesses the same mysterious capability, thea 
2 2 we may also, with reason, assume that as Christ, whose fate 
i. was a human face, had ever in vmd/u sedereum quiddam—*s 
ef 4 P Jerome remarks—“ a certain heavenly majesty and port in 

a. 2a his countenance,” so it is not too much to say that the face of 
=i ; every human being possesses in some degree the spiritual 
a! 4 mark and luminousness which was noticable in the face of 
* ‘4 Christ prior to his Transfiguration,t and which induced his 
7 ¢2 disciples to follow Him even at first sight.¢ In every coun 


tenance there is in some degree the same attractive energy, 
Let us not talk therefore of “earthy looks.” Beneath the 
clay the fires of the spirit are forever burning. “The King- 
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: =a dom of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall they 
: 7 q say, Lo, here! or, lo there! for, behold, the Kingdom of God 
a 2 * is within you.”’§ The real mystery lies beneath the look, and 
a i a our conscience feels that. The religious life of the Jews was 
= not proved by their phylacteries: these merely betokened 





that to which they laid claim. Our looks in general area 

unreliable and insignificant. “Woe to us,” says Carlyle, “i 

we had nothing but what we can show, or speak.” It may Be — 
true that the being who has heaven within him will show 
some external signs of God's immanence; but as God live 
equally in the night-sky and the day-sky, and smiles as 
in the faint and flickering April sungleam as in the 
a perfumed June, so—let Germany and America preach 
they may to the contrary—the “solar look” may be 
and we not see it: a pencil of light may have fallen from 
Eternal Sun and cast a roseate tinge over the heavy shad 
of an earthy face: the heavenly light may have fallen, 
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+ Vide Bishop Hall's Contemplations: Book TV, Cont. xiii, p. 538. 
and Sons, 1860. 

{ Since writing the above | have met with the following passage in the wor 
of a French divine, which supports my argument, Speaking of the Transhget 
tron De Pressense says—" Here is something more than the radiance of a 
sou! occasionally seen in a human countenance, more than one of those 
which, like lightning flashes of the soul, reveal its moral beauty, The 
figuration was a manifestation of a higher order.”’ See Feous Christ : His Te 
Lam, end Work (1861). Book iv, p. 361. 

§ Lube xvii., 20 | 
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not within the sphere of our vision. He who is ever looking 
for a sign turns his optics heavenwards, contemning the dull 
earth where there are many signs. Gazing up into thé datk 
blue starlit heavens we see countless suns that have for ages 
been rolling out their light-waves through boundless tracts of 
limpid ether. These waves have passed through other waves, 
yet travel on undistu.bed. They flow into the tiny circle of 
the eye-pupil, perfect and regular, but they are so small that 
their action is imperceptible to our ordinary vision. And so 
from the “dark foundations” of some nature that has an 
opaque and earthy look there may be travelling that radiant 
solar light that gives to the faces of the few the colour of the 
spirit, which may fall into our eye pupil, and yet, from the 
smallness and minuteness of its revelation, fall unperceived. 
Besides, we are all victims of illusion—-more or less we aré 
all optical illusions ourselves; and if we watch with patient 
care we may find that the “solar look” of someone may 
eventually signify little, and that the “earthy look” of another 
may mean much. Experience, in short, may justify a trans- 
position of the terms, and what looks basest may at length 
prove best. He who struggles to conform to an ideal rectitude, 
and lives from sanctions that are not of this world, is not 
always the most popular, and receives but seldom the applause 
of men. Saints have not, save in pictures, the aurcole of 
saintship environing their brows ; and saints and sinners may 
therefore stand side by side and confound comparison. A 
strong will can juggle with the face; and the “solar look”’ 
may be but a shivered gleam from a soul not yet imbruted 
but gradually undergoing aneclipse. We look tothe heavens 
and behold celestial bodies, not where they arz, but where 
they were, and so in the face we may discern a lambent light 
which is only the transient after-glow of a lifewhose soul-sun 
has set. Nature's letter of credit may seem imprinted on the 
face. For a time it may pass unchallenged. But how often, 
after having mixed with the genuine currency, has it, within 
your own experience, most conscientious reader, been re- 
turned a forgery? We are as blind leaders of the blind! 
We feign a life we never live; and with thestrong arm of 
our owen righteousness move our blinded world. The Man of 
Brass who walks in triumph on the crown of the causeway 
las 20 shuffled the cards in our lifagame that the knawn-quens 
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with semblance, and, poor fools that we are, show a dispo- 
sition at times to quarrel with the semblance, which is simply 
the shadow of ourselves. There are still many Tartuffe’s 
abroad, who, “ wrapped in saintly ecstasy,” can pray our 
senses away, and, with assumed benignity, smile us out of 
our suspicions. If we, rightly or wrongly, believe in a man, 
we are pretty sure to discover in his face—so long as we 
remain satisfied with it—something approximating to Mr, 
Cook's “solar light.” It is comparatively easy to see that 
which we want to see. We become so habituated to certain 
appearances to which we attach important and assuring 
significations, that it is not to be wondered at that in the case 
of those with whom we most intimately associate we are 
frequently deceived. We may look so intently at a fixed star 
that in the course of a few minutes we proclaim it to bea 
planet, because the degree of intensity with which we have 
gazed at this bud of light in the darkened sky, has occasioned 
temporarily a strained condition of our visual organs, which 
consequently renders us for the nonce the victims of illusion, 
and totally unable to perceive in this fixed star the ceaseless 
twinkling which is its disillusionizing characteristic. As in 
the strictly physical sense we have false external perceptions, 
so also we have false external perceptions in the ethical and 
social sense. We are continually duped; we are for ever 
rectifying our impressions. We believe, and then we disbe- | 
lieve. We believe again when some new event has proved. 
our previous disbelief to be scarcely warranted, and still again 
our trust and confidence are shaken. It is an eternal see-saw 
of doubt and faith. Our life, socially considered, is a series 
of beliefs which we find continually denied ; and of illusions 
that we are forever engaged in setting right, Our likes and 
our dislikes, our friendships and our animosities, are merely 
the results of our conjectures and cognitions that have fol- 
lowed upon external observation. Conscience is dumb or 
deadened. We favour our prejudice and see that which we — 
wish to see. We dream of the sincerity of others, deeming — 
ourselves sincere the while, and judge sincerity by our own — 
standard. We speak rapturously of the “solar look” of out — 
friend whom we have deified by visualising the invisible in 
our minds, making /acés out of wishes—taking the measure of 
the soul from the luminance which has, as we supp¢ 
mysteriously drifted to the face from thence. Forgetting 
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our visual sensations are in reality nothing but signs of whose 
true meaning we can alone become acquainted by a discrimi- 
nating experience of life-actions that can stand a conscience 
test, we render ourselves as facile as flies that fail to see in the 
breadths of solar light that quiver tremulously on the wall, 
the thin, flimsy, circumventing network that gathers profit for 
the spider and makes poor fools of the flies. 

If our ear is tickled, and our eye approves, let conscience 
slumber—what of it? Let us turn the ill-favoured man from 
the door and let us embrace Apollo! Let us have a man 
with a soul in his face to sit at our table, to belaud our pic- 
tures, and to praise our plate, but extrude the snub-nosed race 
who know nothing of zsthetics and—humbug! A man, on 
entering life, labels himself and takes the chance of accep- 
tance. Tophania, the Medea of Italy, put her poison in glass 
phials ornamented with the image of a saint, and distributed 
her draughts of death labelled thus—JA/anna of Satnt Nicholas 
of Bart. The trick did famously: the graveyard was filled 
by it, for the reputed sanctity of the accursed stuff prevented 
the Custom-House officials from narrowly examining it, and 
so, only have the “solar look” in your face, and you will 
cheat the most vigilant of Society’s door-keepers. You will 
have an entrée, and take precedence of the man of “ earthy 
looks’ who, perchance, has heaven in his heart, prizing its 
beatitude so thoroughly that he keeps the signs of it hidden, 
lest by exposure his nature may be flattered out of its purity, 
just as, in order to keep some metals pure, chemists place 
them under naphtha. Look saintly to succeed: make rain- 
bows of your glances: let every smile break as a new 
epiphany of your amiable nature—smash your household gods 
in your parlour, but wear the “ solar look” abroad. 

“O! now your hearts make ladders of your eyes, 


In shew to climb to heaven, when your devotion 
Walks upon crutches.” 


It may be, as has been suggested, that there lies waiting to 
be discovered a mechantque celeste of thought and feeling as 
well as of the starry heavens; but meanwhile, this we cer- 
tainly know, that the solar system with its multitudinous 
infinities—with its buds and films of light that are nebulous 
possibilities for the astronomer’s research—is now better known 
than the speechful being who is our next door neighbour. 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton discovered worlds, yet re- 
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mained mysteries themselves; and, paying the penalty that 
seems inexorably attached to greatness, they were wofully 
misunderstood by their fellows. Nature presents us with 
wonders which defy all human ability to explain; and at 
every avenue of knowledge there is to the eye that will .see 
the divinely-scrolled legend, “Thus far and no further,” In 
the material sense knowledge is mercifully limited, and in 
the spiritual sense the boundary line of human capability 
and effort—that which separates the Infinite from the finite 
is more broadly marked and distinctly defined. Astronomers 
may see in Venus the morning and the evening twilight, and 
discern in Mars the cloudy flotillas that sail dimly through 
its atmosphere ; but were they privileged to have a correspon- 
dence, satisfying and complete, with the planets, they would 
inevitably seek to probe the mystery, and acquire a definite 
knowledge of the fixed stars, and eventually aim at compre- 
hending infinite space itself—an attainment mercifully denied, 
And so man, by observation, may acquire some slight know- 
ledge of the mystery of being, and see at times even the 
unmistakeable lights and shadows of a human life; but it is 
wisely ordained that he cannot Avow the unfathomable Soul, 
or decipher the writings that lie “shrouded,” as Jean Paul 
has nobly said, “in the Holy of Holies of a human being.” 
A symbol or a word may have given us the key to the inner 
sanctuary ; but even, when we have gained admission to this 
(;od-domed Temple, what help do we derive from our erring 
judgment to read those mystic writings and soul-frescoes that 
cover its shaded walls that have been distorted by inward 
writhings, seamed by griefs, rent by temptations, and dimmed 
by doubts? Standing in the inner-circle of another's life, 
Man despairing must, like the Prophet, hide his head in his 
mantle, and confess himself in the presence of his God, for, 
“were the fleshly coil removed from our Soul the glories of 
the Unseen were even now around us.” We must needs, 
therefore, content ourselves with what we see, and with what 
we can really dvow, and refrain from presumptuously encroach- 
ing in our ignorance on the Infinite Prerogatives. Let 
Conscience command us, and Jet Truth and Mercy lead and 
guide us. When in doubt as to our neighbour's charactef, 


let us ever, as in the royal game of cards, play trump, and 
encourage our doubt towards charity. Thales may avow | 


the principle of all things is water; Anaximenes may « 
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t it to be air; but a greater than they, who has revealed to us 

y in his own Person alike the inner and the outer sides of life, 
has pronounced the principle of all things to be LOVE, and 

t one of the divinest precepts of His Gospel is—Judge not lest 

© ye be judged ! 

n Frail creatures ars we all! To be the best 

n Is but the fewest faults to have !—~ 

y Look thou then to thyself, and leave the rest 

é. To God, thy conscience, and the grave. 


WM. ROBERTSON TURNBULL. 
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Autumn tints have touched and reddened 
All the straight limbed trees, 

Softly down the cones are rustling, 
Shaken by the breeze. 

Far away, the leaves are withered ; 
Drifting deep they lie, 

While the naked trees are reaching 
To a storm-tossed sky. 


Peak on peak, the hills are flashing, 
Painted by the sun, 

Where the snow and mist contending 
Seem to melt in one. 

Far away a barren mountain 
Lifts a stately head, 

Over miles of painted heather, 
Where the rain-clouds spread. 





At my feet a shining river 
Catches gleams of light, 

Where its silver thread is winding 
Deep into the night. 

Far away, a rushing torrent 
Leaps adown a hill, 

With the clouds across it leaning, 
Solemnly and still. 


Yet, oh trees, oh hills, oh river! 
Touched with light divine, 

All unmoved I drink your beauty 
Watch your glories shine. 


For my heart is back in England 
On the barren hill, 

Where the dying leaves are drifting 
At the torrents will. 


G. BuTt, 
Kasauis, 18 











THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


(Conclusion). 


Nor does this interpretation by modern thought of the 
dilemma connected with the subject of justification, lose any 
of its force from the circumstance that this, and this only, is 
according to the plain meaning of language, what the gospels 
themselves teach; or from the fact that there is no reason 
whatever to doubt, but on the contrary every reason to 
believe, that if the great founder of the Christian faith were 
to revisit the earth in visible form, He would mete out to the 
doctrines of the popular theology which bear his name, a 
disapprobation even more scathing than the logical develop- 
ments of those same doctrines have received from the common 
sense of the nation as expressed in the decisions of the 
civil tribunals of the State. 

The churches, established and unestablished, may teach 
what they please or whatever the law allows; but not all the 
Popes who have ever reigned, nor all the successive Colleges 
of Cardinals, nor all the Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons who have adorned the Church of England since the 
reformation, can alter the three facts that; (1) there is not in 
the whole field of nature where Christianity teaches men to 
search out the ways of the Creator, a single phenomenon 
which by the aid of analogy can be made to warrant the 
assertion that there can possibly be a direct relation of effect 
and cause between justification on the one hand, and either 
faith or works on the other; that (2) the promises of the 
gospel, when interpreted by the light of all human knowledge, 
are made conditional so far as they are made so at all, upon 
the assimilation of individual character to that of God as 
revealed in the central figure of the New Testament; and. 
(3) that this, the real teaching of Christianity, discloses a 
possible sequence of cause and effect between faith and 
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justification, which violates no analogy, but is on the con- 
trary in perfect harmony with what is suggested by the 
working of the most apparently universal of the laws of 
nature, 

In commenting upon the line of song with which this 
paper was headed, “Tis love that makes the world go 
round,” attention was drawn to the analogy between love and 
gravitation, derived from the fact that the work performed by 
the two is identical; and this analogy leaves ample ground 
for the reasonable hope, that real genuine true love for the 
lofty spiritual ideal revealed by religion may, when the 
obstacle of the flesh is removed, illustrate the truth of the 
analogy itself; and warrant the broader belief which alone 
justifies religious faith at all—that the natural laws of this 
world of shadowy phenomena, are themselves but reflections of 
those which rule in the world of s#oumena, where spiritual 
hopes look for their realisation. 

That the christian character can be formed without faith in 
(rod may possibly be a matter of speculation, but not one 
with which we are called upon to deal. Adhering to our 
classification of religious truth as above explained, and draw- 
ing support from the first-class alone, we find that as a 
matter of fact the highest examples of the christian character 
have been men and women of firm religious (but not neces- 
sarily dogmatic) belief. As regards works they are the 
necessary outcome of the character, as the fruit is of the tree. 
We have thus a sequence of cause and effect consisting of 
the formation or evolution from faith, of a character which, 
while it must—should opportunity offer—produce works as 
the tree bears fruit, as a necessary consequence of its exist- 
ence ; trusts nevertheless for its justification to love and to 
love alone. 

The other anomalies may be disposed off with equal facility. 
They all of them rest upon assumptions which are baseless, 
and as to which to say that the burden of proof rests with 
those who make them, is to say but half the truth ; for not — 
only is it the case that the burden of proof rests with those 
who make them, (with the assumption for example, to take 
another of the dilemmas, that a “religious condition” cam 
attach to any particular form of church government in= 
dependently of its intrinsic goodness and suitableness); but 
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it is also the case that all presumption, all analogy and the 
whole weight of evidence are with those who deny them. 
Enough, however, of these dilemmas. The eminent eccle- 
siastic who propounded them has solved them after his own 
) fashion; and if—as those of us who retain the use of our eye- 
) sight can plainly perceive is the case, the unmutilated 
intellect of mankind is visibly moving away from the goal to 
which dogmatic and tractarian assumptions logically lead, it 
is a consolation to know that it is approaching a faith which 
not only fulfils Cardinal Newman’s prediction by being 
. “real,” but has also the further advantage of forming, not a 
. discord but a harmony with the truths of science. It is, 
} however more than time to conclude; and an appropriate 
: ending to this paper will be the illustration by means of three 
| examples of what was meant in an earlier part of this essay, 
when speaking of interpreting scripture and dogma in 
accordance, not as Cardinal Newman suggests with the belief 
. of the Catholic Church, but, with analogy, derived from 
| established truth. For this purpose three examples shall be 
selected, which bear upoh our immediate theme of the Union 
of Christendom. 
The proverbial hopelessness of attempting to grow grapes 
. from thorns, or figs from thistles, embodied as it is in several 
well-known scriptural passages, will serve as the first 
. example. 
A grave error which modern thought discovers in the 
teaching of the popular theology, is the lightness and care- 
lessness with which the latter passes over such metaphors as 
: are contained in the above indicated passages. They are 
: treated as mere parables, allegories, graceful fancies, any- 
thing but what they really are; poetic disguises for deep 
truths that in a certain sense possess an inexorable severity. 
It is not “religion,” (as it would be if our religion possessed 
the reality Cardinal Newman predicts for it one day) but 
science, that has dived down deep below the surface of 
metaphor, allegory, and parable, for the purpose of discover- 
ing the underlying cause which has made possible the analo- 
gies that are conveyed in these graceful forms; and has 
discovered it in the unity of principle to be detected under all 
a peg numerous manifestations of the universal reign 
w. 


If there can be one element of the teaching of the popular’ 
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theology which more than another justifies modern thought in 
pronouncing with reference to it an emphatic condemnation, 
it is to be found in the reception accorded by the church to 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Evolution is essentially a christian doctrine; and is in- 
dicated as the only possible mode of working on the part of 
the Creator, in those passages of the sermon on the mount 
which point to the impartial action of the sun and rain as 
typifying that Divine morality which men must imitate if 
they would be perfect as their ‘“ Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.” 

Perfectly just, impartial law, the same for all men, and for 
all generations, and nations and religions of men, is the 
result of the divine morality as revealed in the sermon on 
the mount, and verified by modern science. 

Utterly unjust, partial law, the same for all men, and for 
all generations and nations, and religions of men; excepfé for 
a few men, for one or two generations, for a single nation and 
for a single religion, in whose favor the law has been on a 
few occasions reversed, is the result of the supreme im- 
morality ascribed to the Creator in the popular theology. 

Science teaches—not as a matter of opinion but as one of 
fact—that for the production of the christian phenomena 
existing upon the earth, for the production of the “ great 
fact of christianity,” (as it is sometimes called), of its eventful 
history and magnificent, if still only partial, development as 
we have it now in the close of the nineteenth century, there is 
not the least necessity that any single one of the laws of nature 
should ever have been reversed. If, as the popular theology 
teaches, they have been reversed in favor of the small section 
of the human race with whose history ecclesiastical tradition 
concerns itself, then the special attribute of divine law, which 
it shares with christian principle, which gives a meaning to 
its presentation in the sermon on the mount as the type of 
christian principle, and as that from which is to be inferred 
the moral character held up for christian imitation, disappears ; 
and the root and foundation of the moral teaching of 
christianity, as set forth in the gospels, is destroyed. 

The doctrine of evolution, on the other hand, adheres 
rigidly to the sublime conception of impartial Catholic, 
morality typified, in the teaching of christianity, by the im- 
partial catholicity which science discerns in natural law; 
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and recognises clearly that all the room for divine interference 
for the purpose of directing human progress towards a true 
ideal, which dogmatic theology endeavours to obtain by 
theories of the upsetting, the reversing or the suspending of 
law, is afforded in equal or greater abundance by the elas- 
ticity, so to speak, resulting from the crossing of one law by 
another ; precisely as one principle of morality may be crossed 
by another, and its action stopped before it is pushed to a 
logical conclusion which might produce mischief. 

The doctrine of evolution, however, has only been referred 
to here for the purpose of alluding to its latest development ; 
its extension namely beyond the realm of objective material 
organisms to that of subjective, moral and spiritual concep- 
tions, ideals and beliefs. 

The doctrine of evolution, it need hardly be said, is a theory 
which in no way whatsoever touches that of the existence of 
a supreme Being; being a proposition which concerns itself 
exclusively with a mode of working, and not at all with the 
worker. 

That it should be viewed in this latter sense by a small sect 
of an extreme school, is due to the inevitable reaction from 
that peculiar and, as modern thought asserts, wholly immoral 
teaching which for centuries has so interwoven and welded 
together the essentially separable propositions of the exist- 
ence of a Divine worker, and of His working in a certain 
manner, that for shallow reasoners—for the mass of mankind 
that is to say—they must stand or fall together. This, how- 
ever, is a digression. The particular element of the doctrine 
of evolution with which we are at present concerned is that 
which deals, not with objective material organisms, but with 
Subjective moral and spiritual conceptions; which also in- 
cludes this analogy between the action of evolution in the two 
realms, the objective and the subjective so to speak ; that in 
the latter quite as much as in the former, does the seed yield 
fruit “after his kind.” The scriptural passages accordingly, 
which treat of the hopelessness of endeavouring to obtain 
grapes or figs from thorns or thistles, are interpreted by 
modern thought as having reference to this element of the 
doctrine of evolution. 

It might perhaps be urged that sacerdotal theology— 
except as regards the word “evolution” which is not a 
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peculiarly favored term in ecclesiastical vocabularies—-would 
concede as much as this. 

No doubt it would, but it would not push the principle toa 
logical conclusion. It would limit it, not by crossing it with 
another principle, but by the dogmatic assertion that Cardinal 
Newman's external standard of scriptural interpretation, 
namely “the belief of the Catholic Church” must be held to 
be an exception ; and this marks the precise point at which 
modern thought joins issue with the popular theology. 

There are no exceptions whatever to the general principle 
conveyed in such passages as “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can 
a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 

Modern thought in its interpretation of such scriptural 
passages as the above, does not wander one hair's breadth 
from the safe region of hard fact and established truth. 

What it does assert is contained in the following distinct 
propositions to 

1.) There is no occasion to go out of the way to seek for 
the meaning attached by the early church, or by the fathers, 
or by any one else to scriptural passages which express 
established truths of experience so accurately as those which 
treat of the hopelessness of endeavouring to produce grapes 
from thorns, express the truth that the doctrine of evolution 
is as true of the subjective genealogy of ideas, conceptions, 
and beliefs, as of the objective genealogy of animal and 
vegetable organisms. 

2.) Scepticism, atheism, and infidelity, and their descend- 
ants in the second and = succeeding generations, social 
immorality and national decadence are the natural and 
inevitable fruits, which according to the doctrine of evolution, 
would be generated from the seed of a false religion; or in a 
lesser degree by the presence of a grain of untruth in the 
seeds of an otherwise true religion. 

3.) Given a false religion, or atrue religion with a 
mischief generating atom of untruth mingled with it; and 
there remains to the Deity—according to the only mode of 
revelation of which humanity has unquestioned and unassail- 
able experience—but one way of, so to speak, applying to 
mankind such a pressure as must ultimately compel the 
elimination from the afflicted religious system, of the atomic 
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falsehood which leavens the whole lump, and turns what 
should be a blessing to society into a curse. 

,.) That one way is by the instrument of religious discord; 
and in proportion as ultimate agreement and harmony are 
seen to be impossible and hopeless; in the same proportion 
is the evidence strengthened that the discord itself is of super- 
human origin, and can never be set at rest until the noxious 
element of untruth is expelled from the system. 

;. The evil-generating power of a falsehood in a re- 
ligious creed, cannot be got rid of by honesty of belief in 
those holding it. In this respect the analogy between the 
work of evolution in the two realms of the objective and 
subjective is complete, or rather it is not analogy at all but 
identity. 

The foregoing propositions which defy contradiction, 
sufficiently indicate the mode in which the scriptures are 
interpreted by modern thought ; the mode, namely of fitting 
their language to the established truths of our knowledge and 
experience. The conditions described in these propositions 
are precisely what are to be witnessed to-day in the world 
around us. They are precisely the fruit which . modern 
thought looks for from the seed of that religious teaching 
Which persistently ignores the aggressive relevancy to its 
doctrine and theories, of the truths of science and of historical 
criticism ; and as the social institutions which enjoy as it 
were a monopoly in the cultivation of the religious idea 
among the English people, shew no sign of an intention to 
modify their doctrines and doctrinal forms in accordance with 
the above named truths, the same baneful conditions, 
scepticism, atheism, and infidelity inside and outside the 
church, with the addition inside it, of hopeless wrangling and 
discord, may be expected to increase, 

[he cause of this cannot be stated more completely, and at 
the same time more simply, than in the following passage :— 

‘“ Forevery tree is known by his own fruit, for of thorns 
men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather they 
grapes.’’—Luke vi., 44. 

We pass on now to the second example of the reference of 
scriptural interpretation to an external standard derived by 
analogy from established truth. 

As in the preceding example, as in all interpretation of 
scripture and doctrine, (with a slight reservation according to 
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sacerdotal theology, with no reservation at all according to 
science and modern thought) so in the present example there 
are numerous possible applications of the scriptural passage 
to be quoted, which have no visible connection with the idea 
which may be presumed to have been present to the mind of 
the original speaker or writer. We say no 7vs¢4/e connection, 
for there must be connection in the shape of an underlying 
unity of principle to make the language applicable. 

In the example already cited the underlying principle of 
unity is the universal law that evil (of which untruth, con- 
scious or unconscious, is a form) produces evil. It may be 
said that God brings good out of evil. So he does, but in- 
directly, by evolution and by the crossing of laws; never 
directly. In the direct line the progeny of evil is evil, of a 
lie immorality, and of immorality suffering; nor can the 
direct off-spring in the nature of things be any other than 
this. 

This is the principle of unity which underlies the scriptural 
passage about the impossibility of gathering grapes from 
thorns, whether it be interpreted according to the obvious 
meaning of the writer as referring to the conscious action of 
an individual man; or, according to that suggested here as 
typitiing the formidable generating power of evil possessed 
by an atom of error in a national creed, 

Similarly in the second example about to be cited, the un- 
derlying principle of unity which connects the popular 
interpretation of a scriptural passage with another possible 
one not usually suggested by sacerdotal theology, is the 
truth already referred to in these pages, namely the existence 
in the mind of mankind at large, of a reflection of the Divine 
infinity as manifested in natural phenomena; which human 
infinity has, among many others, two striking manifestations, 
variety of language, and variety of positive doctrinal 
religion. The passages in Genesis about to be referred to, 
interpreted according to the obvious meaning of the writers, 
relate to variety in human language; but as the cause of the 
latter phemonenon, and of variety in positive doctrinal 
religious belief is the same; in other words as variety of 
language and variety of doctrinal belief are merely two 
external manifestations, dresses or illustrations of the same 
underlying truth, the infinity of the human mind evincing its 
Divine parentage ; it follows that passages descriptive of 
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the former, may be interpreted metaphorically as relating 
to the latter, provided that they are applicable according 
to the ordinary meaning of language. 

Now it is worthy of remark in this connection that there is 
probably not to be found in the whole range of allegory and 
parable, an example of the employment of metaphor con- 
taining such perfect accuracy of description as that, with 
which the history of the Catholic Church before and since 
the reformation, is symbolised in the story in Genesis of the 
building and destruction of the tower of Babel. 

There are one or two points in the ancient legend deserv- 
ing of special notice. ) 

The great aim in the religious doctrine of modern thought, 
is to emphasize semz/ari/y between the Divine and human 
mind where such may be inferred from the methods visibly 
employed by the former, in nature and in the government of the 
world; with the view of strengthening that sole foundation 
of reasonable religious faith which rests in the theory that 
they are really the same ;\ that is to say that the difference 
between them, stupendous and unfathomable as it is, (origin- 
ally and of course without reference to temporary embodiment 
in planetary matter) is, after all, one solely of degree and not 
of kind. The doctrine of evolution favours this view. As has 
already been observed in the beginning of this paper, the 
mode in which the first cause of evolution produces its results, 
the mode in which an invisible spirit acts upon visible matter 
tc produce the effects to.which has been given the name 
evolution, and to shape those effects in a given direction in 
accordance with the set purpose to be plainly discerned 
beneath evolutionary phenomena, is unknewn and unknow- 
able; and will probably for ever remain unknown and 
unknowable to the human mind in its embodied state. 

On the other hand the action of spirit upon matter being 
assumed,—as it must be, inasmuch as the certainty of the 
existence of such action is not affected by our ignorance of its 
mode—the first impact, so to speak, of the Divine hand upon 
matter being assumed and regarded as concealed beneath a 
veil, the secondary action is visible; and by its gradual 
method, its production of sublime results by the patient process 
of piling grain of sand upon grain of sand, and its invariable 
employment of the fittest instruments at hand (secondary 
vauses, as they are called), suggests an irresistible suspicion 
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of human brotherhood and of power and knowledge differing 
from human power and knowledge only, as what is perfect 
differs from what is imperfect; as the mind, power and 
knowledge of a man differ from those of a child. 

There is, however, another element of resemblance between 
divine methods as discerned in nature and in the government 
of the world on the one hand, and the methods of men on the 
other, which has a special application to our immediate 
subject. 

lhe element which in human method is called ingenuity, is 
startlingly revealed in those phenomena of history which 
illustrate the employment by the Supreme Being of the 
device which, when spoken of in human government, is 
alluded to in the phrase divide ef rmpera. If it be assumed, as 
it must be if the accumulated lessons of history are to count 
for anything, that human progress is of the essence of the 
Divine purpose—material, moral and spiritual progress, the 
first being the sole foundation upon which the two latter can 
be built—if this be conceded; it will at once be perceived 
what a real meaning is given to the following passage from 
the Babel History, as describing the power of human com- 
bination and unity in connection with superstition, to 
obstruct, hinder and delay the accomplishment of the designs 
of the Creator. “ Behold, the people is one, and they have 
all one language ; and this they begin to do: and now noth- 
ingy will be restrained from them, which they have imagined 
to do.’ —Cenesis Xi., 0. . 

There is also something remarkable in the accuracy with 
which the central idea of the Babel Story, namely that the 
top of the tower should reach “unto heaven,” symbolizes 
the astounding pretension to which, not only do the hypothesis 
of sacerdotal theology logically lead, but which are, as a 
matter of fact, actually asserted even by schools belonging 
nominally to a Protestant Church; pretensions that perpet- 
ually bring, and can in the nature of things never cease to 
bring, the hierarchies that hold them, into collision with more 
reasonable denominations of theology, and with the state. 

The accuracy of description, however, which in the two 
preceding instances is remarkable, culminates in the meta- 
phore of the confusion of tongues. If, it may be asked, the 
Supreme Governor of the world were desirous of confirming 
the creed of modern thought, the negative creed of consistent — 
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Protestantism, the creed namely that there is not, and, in the 
nature of things, can not be upon the earth, a foundation from 
which may be built up a permanent structure of positive reli- 
gious truth; how could He emphasize {confirmation more 
completely than by, as it were, pointing to a list of the 
religious denominations in Europe, or even in England. It 
is indeed Babel! 

We now proceed to our third and final example with 
a preliminary word or two. 

The union of Christendom is a stupendous theme, and 
volumes of relevant matter have to be omitted in such limited 
treatment of it as the present must necessarily be, but there 
is one question for which room should be found in even the 
most sketch-like and fragmentary discussion of the subject; 
and that is—Is unity among Christians desirable ? 

That it is desirable is universally assumed, and it is an 
assumption which there is no intention of disputing here. 
The confusion of tongues among the denominations profess- 
ing belief in positive religious doctrine of which the foundation 
is theoretically laid in earthly history, is nothing less than a 
scandal to our civilization ; and it is to be regretted that the 
hierarchy whose materialistic teaching is the direct cause of 
it, should be so slow as it is to recognize its reponsibility 
in the matter. 

On the other hand it is a reasonable belief that if mankind 
could have the blessing of Christianity without the accom- 
panying curse of dogmatic discord, the matter would have 
been so ordained; and also that the discord will cease and 
the “sword’’—as it is called in Scriptural Prophecy— be 
sheathed when they have done their work; and the 
scaffolding of dogma, by the help of which have been built 
up those conceptions of real christianity, which deal with life 
and character alone, be removed. 

There are numerous signs ‘‘in the air’’ that we are on the 
eve of a second reformation, but it may of course be deferred 
for some time longer; and indeed the chief reason for believ- 
ing that human progress is not yet “ripe” for the cessation 
of ecclesiastical discord, is to be read in the fact already 
touched upon, that no single one of the conventional utter- 
ances expressive of a wish for peace, unity and harmony, is 
charged to the amount of the smallest conceivable grain, with 
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a single element capable, according to ordinary causation, of 
bringing about the desired result. 

It may be confidently predicted that the attitude of the 
Church of the future, after the coming reformation, towards 
science, towards historical criticism and towards truth gen- 
erally will be that suggested by the prayer of the Prophet 
Samuel, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth ;” an attitude 
it can hardly be necessary to add, the exact reverse of what 
the existing church has ever maintained, and still maintains 
towards all the infinitely numerous variations of the Divine 
voice speaking in that mighty universe, with whose harmony 
her own traditions present such a flagrant discord. There is, 
indeed, something pathetic in the result, when her aspirations 
after unity assume articulate form. - When, as the direct 
consequence of her materialistic teaching, men have come at 
the close of the nineteenth century to the point of asserting 
with a dogmatism resembling her own, that the universe owes 
its existence to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, that life and 
mind have been evolved from and by matter, and that our 
conceptions of space and time are the limit of all things; 
when this is what she has to show as the result of her having 
enjoyed for centuries a monopoly of the right of dealing with 
the religious instinct in mankind; and when side by side with 
this, her panacea for the removal of strife and disturbance 
from within her own boundaries, is observed to have no basis 
more solid than that of shadowy and vague agreements about 
such matters as candles, postures and vestsments, or the 
polysyllabic doctrines these things are supposed to symbolize; 
then indeed it is the sad truth that she presents a spectacle 
calculated to recall to impartial minds the familiar proverb 
about those who are marked for destruction; a proverb, how- 
ever, which it may b> reasonably hoped will in her case prove 
to be founded upon a misconception. 

Nevertheless her position at this moment is not without 
danger ; nor is the danger lessened by her refusal to look at 
it, or to entertain for a moment the idea that the destruction 
of religious belief can be her doing, or that her interpretation 
of certain records may be something less than infallible. 

In the meantime—to come now to our third example of 
scriptural interpretation—those who have kept their eyesight 
clear enough to enable them to distinguish the spurious from 
the real, where it is a question of the Divine Signature ; caf- 
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not but imagine they detect in the absence of all result which 
characterizes the efforts and the prayers of the church in the 
cause of christian unity, a Divine voice containing a note of 
weariness and inidgnation, such as is expressed in an utterance 
against Sodom and Gomorrah, put into the mouth of Jehovah 
by the Prophet Isaiah. When it is remembered that the 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices of the past, were the analogue 
of the ceremonies of the present in which the aforesaid can- 
dies, postures and millinery play so conspicuous a part, and 
that the former have with true religion (‘to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction, and to keep himself 
unspotted from the world”) the same intrinsic, essential and 
necessary connection as the latter, neither more nor less ; 
when this is remembered, and also that as in the fierce light 
of Christianity he that is angry with his brother without a 
cause is as a murderer, so under the milder dispensation of 
that same Christianity the wrangling, quarrelling and bitter- 
ness of the present are the analogue of the bloodshed of the 
past; when these things are borne in mind, it is difficult to 
avoid the conviction that the idolatrous clinging of the church 
to her materialistic and sectarian idols in the light of modern 
knowledge, her hopeless aspirations after unity and her futile 
prayers, continue to constitute a phenomenon which contains 
imprisoned within itself, as it were, a Divine voice speaking 
to the Church (but heard of all who have ears to hear) in the 
language of Isaiah. 

The passage runs as follows :— 

“To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices urto 
me? Iam full of the burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of 
fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of 
lambs, or of he-goats.” ‘When ye come to appear before 
me who hath required this at your hand, to tread my courts ?” 
“ Bring no more vain oblations: incense is an abomination 
unto me; the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assem- 
blies, I cannot away with: it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting.” Your new moons and your appointed feasts my 
soul hateth: they are a trouble unto me; I am weary to bear 
them.” “ And when ye spread forth your hands, I will 
hide mine eyes from you; yea, when ye make many prayers, 
I will not hear: your hands are full of blood.”—lIsaiah i., 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15. 








MORN'S ROSY TINTINGS. 


















Morn’s rosy tinting made all fair! 
The music of the birds was there, 
They sung and flew from tree to tree, 





+ The time | went a-Maying ; 
$ O day of joy that brought me, fate ;— 
? a She stood beside her cottage gate, 
ba And blushed to see a stranger man, 
ef Unasked for hither straying. 


My heart throbbed quick, what could I say— 





. I told her I had lost my way ; 

a So much of beauty was around ; 

>= And would she hear my singing? 
Ts © lark and linnet o'er the lea, 

ei] You sung that morning blithe and free, 


Ah me! what were your song's to mine, 
Red tlowers round love's feet clinging. 
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Music whose birth was where the hills, 

Spoke wondrous things unto the rills ; 

Where rivers leapt to woo the sea, 
With thunder wild resounding ! 

Notes sad at times, then full of pain, 

Now charging to a martial strain, 

Sad sobbings of a wounded heart, 

And then a strong soul bounding. 
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My poor song done she looked at me, 
The singing man from o’er the sea, 
And asked me with her hand in mine, 

My name and where my sireland? 
“My name,” I cried, “a Monarch bore, 
Whe strove with fate, and wildly tore, 
The darkness that misfortune wove, 
Ill luck’s black gifts to Ireland.” 
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But where and how we passed the day '— 
Where blue bells came across our way, 
I snatched that noontide, lover's kiss ! 

Ah kiss with true love passioned !— 
Where gazing in my sweetheort’s eyes, 
I told her of my Munster’s skies ! 
Beneath whose glory dreams I wrought, 

And Ireland's future fashioned. 


Of many a joy and many a woe, 
How Ireland gave back blow for blow, 
Hlow still she’s dear to all her sons, 

A Queen with beauty laden ! 
Said I ‘she is of lands above!” 
This midst my vows and songs of love, 
Ah me in this way ‘twas I won, 

For wife this village maiden. 


To night the twilight lingers where, 
A matron with sweet blonde hair ! 
Opes wide her cottage gate to greet, 
Her boys come home from maying ; 
"Tis blowing chill, girls, stir the fire, 
Get Schillicry down, hang up my lyre, 
The Teuton all absorbs and still, 
Poor Ireland’s sons are straying— 


O’er the wide earth a sorrowing band! 
For lack of gold they leave their land ! 
My race, my heart goes out to greet, 
Your every true endeavour! 
Then whereso’er my lot may be, 
Here’s health to her across the sea, 
Her men so brave, her women fair! 
*Bhan slanthas, Erin, ever! 
CHARLES P. O’Conor, 
Bhan slanthas, Anglice—White or fair Heaths! 
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GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


MESSRS. A. GORDON AND COMPANY. 


ADULTERATION is an offence we should scarcely have expected 
any modern Government to encourage, but the result of the 
recent substitution of the Beer Tax for the Malt Duty is that 
beer may be made of anything the brewer likes to use, instead 
of the sweet malt and fragrant hop from which the national 
drink was formerly brewed. A law passed in the reign of 
George ILI. had previously prevented the adoption of any 
other material under a penalty of £200, and specially men- 
tioned in this Act were molasses, honey, liquorice, vitriol, 
quassia, coculus indicus, grains of Paradise, Guinea pepper, 
and opium. Pleasant things some of these, with which to 
adulterate a liquor that is drunk as freely as water! It was 
fortunate that they were prohibited, even though the prohibi- 
tion was only brought about in order to increase the revenue. 
But although the law prevented adulteration during manufac 
ture there was nothing to hinder it afterwards, and if ramourbe 
true the publicans still play such fantastic tricks with the 
liquors in their cellars as would make an exciseman weep. 
It is possible, therefore, that the working classes who as 4 
rule purchase their beer by the pint or quart may get nothing 
worse in future than they have been accustomed to in the 
past, while it is also by no means certain that all brewers will 
avail themselves of the opportunity to use the materials pro- 
hibited by the old Act. A visit to the premises of Messrs. A. 
Gordon and Company shows that there at least malt and 
hops will continue to maintain their supremacy. 

Messrs. A. Gordon and Company, the brewers to the Queem 
the Prince of Wales, and other members of the royal family, 
have extensive premises in the Caledonian-road, North 
London, and Lyndhurst-road, Peckham. The business was 
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established at the former place, and such important additions 
have been made in consequence of the rapid increase of 
business that the premises now present a very imposing 
appearance, and are. not dwarfed even by the massive pile 
opposite, known as the Pentonville model Prison. The works 
extend over several acres of ground, and as everybody knows 
that land in London is bought and sold by feet and almost by 
inches, some idea may be formed of the business that has to 
be done to justify the enormous expenditure that must have 
been incurred for premises alone. The brewery now has 
frontages to three roads, and for some distance extends on 
both sides of what has appropriately been named the Brewery 
Road. The premises on the other side were added about four 
years ago, and they invite the attention of the most pre- 
occupied passer-by, by what has been called “ the handsomest 
gateway in London.” Itis very lofty, and is built of brick 
with solid granite piers, some of the lower blocks weighing 
no less than fourteen tons. The work was executed at a cost 
of £1,000, after designs by Mr. Spencer Chadwick. 

[he brewery contains three distinct plants, of modern 
construction, arranged in the most compact manner. 
Instead of obtaining their water from any of the London 
companies, the firm draw it from their own well, which is 
sunk to a depth of nearly five hundred feet and penetrates 
deep into the chalk whence an unfailing supply of water of 
unquestionable purity and even temperature is obtained. 
The well was sunk through the London clay 220 feet to the 
chalk, and lined with iron cylinders to prevent the influx of 
surface water, and was then bored no less than 252 feet into 
the chalk and flint stratum. Summer or winter there is 
scarcely any variation in the temperature of the “liquor” as 
the pure fluid is here technically termed, and a very important 
point in the brewer's favour is thus obtained. By powerful 
three-throw pumps the “ liquor” is raised into two immense 
tanks on the roof of the building, a height of about 50 feet 
from the ground, at the rate of one hundred gallons a minute, 
In order to prevent inconvenience if through any accident 
or cause their own supply should fail, the firm have made 
such arrangements that they can obtain water from the New 
River Company’s mains without delay. Perhaps the most 
noticeable feature about the brewery is its cleanliness. It 
would scarcely be too much to say that the rooms and cellars 
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in this large manufactory, with its hundreds of workmen and 
busy machinery, are as clean as the rooms of a living house, 
There is evidence of something more than just the degree of 
purity absolutely necessary for the brewing of good beer, 
The workshops and utensils of this firm are as clean as the 
kitchen and utensils of a good cook, The malt and hops 
used here are both of the best quality. lhe latter are always 
ol English vrowth, Lhe por kets in stock, and there are many 
hundreds, perhaps thousands of them, have come from the 








neighbourhood of Farnham or from Kent, the horse rampant, 



















the arms of the famous fruit country, appearing very plainly 
on most of the canvas bags. The hops consumed in a large 
brewery form a very serious item of expenditure, The stock 
here in one room alone was roughly estimated at from £ 8,000 
to £9,000, and from several other lofts came the ancient and 
fish-like smell that denoted the presence ot large quantities 
of the blossom that is consecrated to beer, 

Che barley used by Messrs. A. Gordon and Company 1s 
specially malted for them. Passing through the long crowded 
‘tores one sees most of the sacks filled with grain of a rich 
brown colour, but here and there are detachments that have 
been burnt to the hue of jet. This malt, which has been 
purposely roasted until it is nearly carbonized, is the only 
material employed here to give colour and flavour to the “black 
beers.’ The first process that malt undergoes is of course that 
of grinding, as itis called though the grain is really broken 
coarsely rather than ground. It is next conveyed by means 
or * Jacob's ladders” to the grist case, and thence to a small 
but very compact and effective machine, in which it is joined 
by hot liquor and mashed. So rapid is this process of mash» 
ing that the saccharine properties of a quarter of malt can be 
extracted in one minute. The solid that is left after the 
saccharine matter has been extracted is sold as “ grains” for 
feeding stock. To avoid needless pumping the earliest: 
operations are performed high up in the brewery, and the: 
wort descends from stage to stage for various processes, untih 
at last it has to be raised to the cooling rooms, which in this” 
crowded city of London are necessarily situate at the topof 
the building, as being about the only place where a 2 
of air may always be obtained. From the mashing 
and the mash tun the wort is carried into coppers where it 
boiled with hops for a certain time. Next it descends into® 
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hop back, where more hops ate added, and after being 
strained through the perforated floor it is pumped aloft to the 
cooling room, which is a spacious Chamber through which a 
diver of wort constatiily flows. When the eye becomes 
accustomed to the vapour three late@e shallow tanks are seen 
upon the floot, Th the largest a whale might sport were the 
stream but deep enough, but it has a depth of only a few 
inches. Much of the heatis extracted during the passage of 
the wort from end to end of this lakelet, bat the process is 
accelerated as soon as it passes into the smaller tarik, which 
is challmwer still and has a eoftugated hollow, beneath which 
cold water flows. A eurrefit of aif also passes through the 
foom, admitted by numerous louvre windows. In a very 
short time the temperature of the wort is reduced to about 55 
degrees. As three separate plants have been introduced into 
other parts of the brewery, so here in the cooling rooms the 
same system prevails, and there are three of these double 
fanks, each pouring its broad stream of fragrant wort into the 
culvert that shall convey it to the fermenting room. In some 
breweries the wort is cooled in coils of pipe over which water 
incessantly pours, but the effect is the same in both cases, 
The fermenting rounds are immense vats holding from eighty 
fo one hundred and twenty barrels each. The wort remains 
in them two or three days, according to circumstances, the 
yeast accumulating on the surface until it attains a height 
sometimes of three feet, and presents the appearance of a 
beautiful miniature craggy iceberg, with lofty sparkling pinna- 
cles and crystal valleys. The wort that is intended for strong 
beer is skimmed by means of a parachute while in the fer- 
menting round, and remains there for eight or ten days, at 
the expiration of which time the fermentation is exhausted, 
and the beer is fit to be placed in the casks for storage. In 
all other cases it is run from the rounds into casks, in which 
ft is allowed to complete that mysterious natural process 
which so long puzzled scientific men. The yeast evolved 
during fermentation is collected and pressed into a solid, by 
hydraulic machinery, and in this form finds its way to the 
Continent. The beer is next transferred to the casks in which 
it i$ sent out to the customers of the firm. To clear it a little 
“finings” is added and then we have the bright nut browa 
*parkling drink that 
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“ Will make a man forget his woe: 
Will heighten all his joy - 


Will make the widow's heart to sing 


Tho’ the tear were in her eye.”’ 

The manufacture of this fining is a specialty of the firm. It 
is a transparent white jelly, and has no effect on the flavour of 
the beer. 

lo follow the beer to its last home while on these premises 
we pass through a tunnel and emerge in the brewery stores 
on the other side of the road. The casks of newly-brewed 
beer are brought through the same boring on a_ tramway, 
the trucks being drawn by iron cables fitted with automatie 
yearing to stop them at their destination. This store is a 
large clean white-washed building of about 160 feet by 106 
feet, and is filled from end to end with barrels of beer. Steam 
pipes for regulating the temperature are ranged around it, and 
in the centre is an ingenious iron lift formed of an endless 
chain with long projecting spikes. This lift will raise casks 
to the floor above at the rate of e:gh/ hundred an hour, While 
steam passing through pipes warms the stores in winter, they 
are cooled in summer by a much bolder but equally simple 
method, This is nothing less than the conversion of the roof 
when necessary into a lake, shallow certainly, but of no 
mean dimensions. Instead of being tiled or slated the roof 
has been asphalted and walled at its edges to enable this step 
to be carried out. 

In another part of the works is the bottling department, 
for the Firm do a large trade in bottled beers. In fine dry 
arched cellars are thousands of cleanshining bottles, filled 
with stout or with sparkling ale, specially brewed for the 
purpose. In other rooms empty bottles are being washed by 
an ingenious apparatus which would soon cover an unwary 
stranger with spray, from numerous water jets. 

Chere are no less than twelve steam engines of various 
sizes at this brewery, and the other machinery is in propor 
tion. The steam that sets them in motion, and heats the 
work in the coppers is made in four handsome 40 H.PY 
Cornish boilers worked two at a time, while on the other sid@ 
of the road are two more boilers, 30 H.P., also used alte™ 
nately. There are large yards for washing casks and other 
purposes, a large cooperage, an engineers’ shop, saddleryy 
shoeing forge, carpenters’, painters’, and plumbers’ : 
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bricklayers’ room, and various cellars. There are light and 
commodious stables, to accomodate eighty horses, and large 
lofts containing forage. In addition to excellent arrangement 
for preventing waste of water there are hydrants in all parts of 
the brewery for use in case of fire. 

[fhe brewery at Peckham was constructed seven years ago 
in consequence of the pressure put upon the other works 
through the large increase of business. It is of handsome 
and imposing appearance standing on no less than three and 
a half acres of ground, and has a very fine frontage of about 
sjoft. It is built of red brick with stone dressings, and has 
the tiled roof which is so much superior to the slated covering 
that modern taste seems to prefer’ As at the Caledonian Road 
brewery accommodation has been provided for three sets of 
plant, and ample provision has been made for a very large 
increase of trade. The machinery and other apparatus are 
of the most approved construction and arranged in the most 
compact and convenient form. In the centre of the premises 
is an open space, almost as large and quite as verdant as 
some village greens, but in time this space will be covered 
with storehouses. The appliances are similar in all essential 
particulars to those in use at the Caledonian Road brewery, 
and they therefore call for no further description. The well 
here is 275 ft. deep, 150 ft. of which is through chalk. The 
water for brewing is the pure fluid rising from this source. 
As at the other works, a fact by the bye we had forgotten to 
mention, there is a well-fitted refrigerating room, capable of 
containing tons of ice. Heat soon exerts a prejudicial influence 
on yeast and this place is therefore provided for the storage 
of that strange fungoid growth in warm weather. There is 
stabling here for more than thirty horses, and a large 
number of workshops 

This brewery not being connected with the service of the 
South London Water Company, the proprietors as an 
additional precaution against fire, have provided one of 
Shand and Mason's stationary engines, capable of throwing 
450 gallons of water a minute to a height of one hundred 
feet. 

The two great features of Messrs. A. Gordon and Company's 
breweries appear to be their dairy-like cleanliness and the 
excellence of the materials from which the beer is made. 
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A more scientific knowledge of brewing might perhaps 
have enabled us to express an opinion on the merits of their 
mode of procedure, but that is a matter on which experts 
alone should venture to speak, and which in any case would 
be out of our province. 


MESSRS. F. MORDAN AND COMPANY. 
AMONG the articles made or sold in the great city of London 
there is none more important than those manufactured by 
Messrs. I. Mordan and Company, of the Albion Works, 
City Road. If we were deprived of them for even one day 
the commerce of the whole nation would be thrown into 
inextricable confusion, nay it could not be carried on for an 
hour. Pens and ink are no longer luxuries, they are neces- 
saries as vital as the food we eat and the clothes we wear. 
The boast of the grim Earl Douglas 


Thank God that never son of mine 
Save Garvain e'er could pen a line. 


is never more likely to be echoed in this or any land in 
Christendom. 

The firm on whose premises we stand are aristocrats among 
penmakers. They will have nothing to do with the humble 
steel pens that are bought by the box like lucifer matches or 
sardines, and thrown away after being used for a week, or the 
new-fangled instrument called the stylograph that is neither 
a pen nora pencil. Compared to other pens the one they 
make is as a gem of purest ray serene among a crowd of 
Arizona rubies. It is the king of pens, it is the “ gold pen.” 
No baser metal will serve them. With all the mineral world 
at their service all but the most costly are treated with disdain, 
but when gold and iridium have been married by fire and the 
numerous processes of shaping and grinding, and drawing 
out and cutting have been performed by skilful fingers, lucky 
is he into whose hands it falls for verily he then possesses the 
pen for a ready writer and let us hope of one, Passing 
through the works of the firm the manufacture of gold pens 
is the first we are shown, and we think a description of its 
various stages will not be uninteresting. 
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There is no doubt whatever as to the genuineness of the 
gold employed here in making pens. The quality is of about 
fifteen or sixteen carats, a certain small quantity of alloy 
being required to give the metal the necessary hardness and 
elasticity. It is prepared in thin dull-looking flat plates, each 
large enough to make one or two hundred pens. On com- 
mencing operations the workman cuts from one of these plates 
a fragment somewhat larger than a finished pen and of some- 
what the same shape. The next process is one on which a 
great dealdepends. Asa good gold pen is practically indestruc- 
tible with fair treatment it does not require much penetration 
to divine that something harder than the precious metal in 
question is needed for the point, for if nothing but that valu- 
able but rather soft material were used the point would wear 
away almost as quickly as the banks of the Mississippi in a 
spring freshet. Even steel would not be hard enough, and 
therefore the question arises, what can be found that will do? 
Messrs. Mordan and Company try to make their pens on the 
principle on which Dr. Holmes’s deacon constructed his 
famous one-hoss shay, “ they shall be so built that they cannot 
break down.” At length a substance is discovered that will 
serve the purpose. Iridium, a heavy white metal found in 
conjunction with platinum, is as much harder than rhodium 
as steel is harder than lead. It is therefore used to point gold 
pens. 

Taking up a tiny piece of iridium, not much larger than a 
pin’s head, the workman lays it upon the point of the pen 
that is to be, moistens it with something that is probably an 
acid, and with a blowpipe directs a fierce flame from a gas 
jet upon the part. Gradually the gold melts, and the iridium, 
sinking into it, becomes firmly attached. Next the little plate 
is passed about three times through a “ flatting press” which 
draws it out to nearly double its former length. Then it is 
“planished” or made elastic. The planishing is merely 
hammering ona steel surface, and in a few minutes from a 
dull yielding piece of metal it has become a hard springing 
little plate of gold. The next process is to reduce it to the 
required size. This is done in a small but powerful press 
which stamps out the pen with a cutting tool of the exact 
Shape. Up to this stage it is flat, but now it is put intoa 
pen-shaped cavity in another press, and a head fitted with a 
Corresponding stamp descends upon it and gives it the re- 
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quired curve. Great care has been taken in all these opera- 
tions not to damage the point which now again receives 
attention. The slit that divides the nib is first made by 
pressing the pen against a circular copper disc which is fed 
with emery and revolves at a very high velocity. Then the 
point is ground into its proper shape on asmall emery wheel, 
and finally the pen is tested in various ways to prove its 
effectiveness. In this short description we have only pointed 
out the most important of the twenty-five or more processes 
through which a gold pen passes before it emerges “a thing 
of beauty” from the manufactory. It has been drilled, and 
ground, and stamped with the name of the firm, and has 
suffered other inflictions requiring both skill and patience on 
the part of the operator. The price varies from five to twenty 
shillings according to the quality of the gold and the ex- 
cellence of the workmanship, and extra value is given to those 
of the highest price by the undertaking of the firm to change 
them if from any cause but ill handling they become useless, 
and when one of these best pens have been broken past re- 
pair they will exchange it for another on payment of a fee of 
five shillings. The elaborate processes through which a gold 
pen now passes is very different from the apparently rude 
method adopted sixty years ago by Mr. Mordan’s predecessors 
and thus briefly recorded,—* [n 1823 Messrs. Hawkins and 
Mordan employed bone and _ tortoiseshell cut into nibs, 
softened in boiling water, and small pieces of diamond 
ruby, &c., embedded into them by pressure.” 

During the past forty years Messrs. Mordan and Company 
have sold at least one hundred and twenty-thousand of their 
best (or twenty shilling) gold pens, not a very large number, 
it may seem, compared to the number of steel pens made and 
disposed of, but it must be remembered that while one of the 
latter will often have to be discarded after a day’s wear, the 
former lasts for many years, and therefore nearly every gold 
pen may be assumed to go into the hands of a different person. 
They estimate, however, that for every one of the best gold 
pens they sell, at least five of their cheaper kinds are disposed 
of. The gold pen is probably the cheapest in the end for all 
who have much writing to do, to say nothing of the pleasure 
one always feels at writing with a pen which carries the hand 
with easy motion over the paper and fixes thought almost as 
quickly as it is conceived. Most of us at some time or other 
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have suffered agony through bad pens, bad paper, or bad ink, 
and it is good to know how we may prevent such distress. 
When it is remembered that the materials are costly and that 
every step of the manufacture is performed by hand and by 
highly skilled workmen we shall not be surprised at the 
difference in price between the gold pen and the steel pen or 
quill. 

From pens to ink is a very easy transition. The manufac- 
ture of ink, however, is of a purely chemical nature which 
could not be described with precision without entering into 
uninteresting technicalities. It need scarcely be stated that 
the constituents of common black ink are proto-sulphate of 
iron and gallic acid. The galls from which the acid is ob- 
tained come from the East. ‘They are excrescences upon the 
oak, arising through the action of the cynips, a species of fly, 
which punctures the tree and deposits her eggs within the 
cavity. In time the gall forms. In obtaining gallic acid itis 
necessary that the chamber should be darkened as it will not 
form in the light. 

Messrs. Mordan make an ink which they call their “ neutral 
non-corrosive blue-black ink.” It is of an excellent colour 
and they claim for it exemption from those deleterious corro- 
sive properties which detract from the merits of blue black 
inks that are made of indigo held in solution by sulphuric 
acid (vitriol). They use instead the two materials already 
mentioned, in as pure condition as special preparation will 
make them, and aniline blue being added the black asserts 
itself, and a good flowing non-corrosive ink is the result. The 
exact process is a trade secret which we should have no right 
to disclose. Of course they make many other kinds of black 
inks, ink powders and copying inks, the latter appearing to 
be very effective. 

A permanent red ink of fine quality is another special 
article of their manufacture. . We are introduced to a number 
of sacks containing what appear to be dried currants, but 
which on closer inspection prove to be cochineal. The 
massacre that goes on among these unfortunate little beasts 
may be guessed when we say “ from information received ” 
that a pound of cochineal contains sixty thousand of them, 
and that this firm alone uses one hundredweight a month. 
In manufacture the cochineal is first ground and placed in 
Water. Then the water is withdrawn and an ammonical 
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extract is made, after which salts of tin are added to pre. 
cipitate the colour. Finally the colour is washed and then 
boiled with certain solvents to make the alkaline red. This 
ink, we are assured, is the only permanent red in the market, 
and there is consequently a large demand for it. The firm 
also make aniline red and other coloured inks which are very 
brilliant and beautiful, but are as fugitive as most other 
brilliant things. Copying ink is another speciality of the 
firm, and also an excellent marking ink which has the merit 
of cheapness as well as durability. Inkmakers generally 
seem to have displayed a sort of grim facetiousness by trying 
to make us prove the quality of their goods upon our Carpets. 
They put it up in some of the most unwieldy bottles it is 
possible to conceive, and on filling an inkstand from one of 
them a good deal of ingenuity has always to be exercised to 
prevent the fluid from being spilt upon the floor, the fingers, 
or the tablecloth. Messrs. Mordan and Company have ap- 
preciated this difficulty, and are sending out their ink in 
bottles that are stoppered instead of corked and are otherwise 
fit for a civilized beings to handle. 

The third special article of their manufacture is sealing 
wax. As a substance of everyday use it is quite obsolete, 
and it is a matter for lazy curious speculation how all the wax 
made here is consumed. No one now uses good sealing wax 
except chemists and Government officials, and yet tons are 
disposed of every year. The problem is one we will leave 
for somebody else to solve. | he material used here is Indian 
shellac generally coloured with vermilion, no other colour 
being so suitable. There are two methods of preparation, 
moulding and rolling, the latter being adopted for the best 
sealing wax. The shellacis melted by heat, and the vermilion 
is added and incorporated. With the common (or moulded) 
qualities a man takes a portion of the mass and with it fills 4 
series of moulds. The wax cools almost immediately, the 
sticks are taken out and separated, and a “ salamander,” & 
hot iron having a large flat surface, is passed over them to 
glaze them. They are stamped with the name of the firm and 
are then ready for sale. 

Parcel wax is generally uncoloured shellac, or to speak 
more correctly shellac of its natural colour. 

In making sealing wax by hand the most important 
difference is that instead of pouring the hot material inte 
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moulds it is shaped by the workman on iron and marble slabs 
in somewhat the same way as a cook treats dough, and after- 
wards glazed by friction. 

A great proportion of the wax made by the firm is used by 
the Governments of Great Britain, Egypt, and Australia. 

Seeing some great flat circular cakes of sealing wax, nearly 
half-an-inch thick and of a “ greenery-yallery Grosvenor 
Gallery’ hue we asked carelessly what they were intended 
for, and were surprised to learn that the trifling addition of 
an impression would convert each of them into that most 
awe-inspiring of all mundane things, the Great Seal of 
England. We learnt that the Lord Chancellor takes a supply 
of these pretty cakes wherever he goes, so that he is always 
ready at a minute’s notice to seal, if not also to sign and 
deliver. Sometimes the seal is of a green tint, sometimes it 
isred. The latter colour is used for documents concerning 
Scotland, and the former appropriately for those relating to 
the Emerald Isle. The yellow previously described is used 
for English business. Between the great seal of the 
empire and bottle wax there would seem to be a great 
gulf fixed, but we have cleared it with the scratch of a pen. 
Scarcely closer in connection is the bride wax, bleached to 
the conventional wedding hue, or the wax used for monumen- 
tal brasses, for sealing wines, for mending jewellery, or in 
making doorplates. Yet it is used for all these purposes, but 
there is still a vast number of highly polished brilliantly 
coloured sticks made annually here whose ultimate destination 
in these days of adhesive envelopes is a dark and awful 
mystery. 

Having described the three principal manufactures of the 
firm we need say very little about the numerous other things 
they make or deal in. They prepare a very large quantity of 
liquid gum from pure gum arabic, and they are also manu- 
facturers of quill pens, wafers, and other articles of stationery. 





JOHN KNIGHT AND SONS. 
CLEANLINESS, besides being proverbially next to godliness, is 
a law of nature which is obeyed by nearly every animal. 
Even civilization that so often “cuts” all such ordinances 
with the calmness of a fine lady whenever she meets them, is 
13 
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intolerant of any departure from this law, and though there 
are groups of miners and frontiersmen who have renounced 
the comforts of soap and water, and occasional tribes of savages 
who have not risen to them, these people are not numbered 
among the best of company. Nature pronounced in favour of 
water as a purifier some thousands of years ago, and not long 
afterwards mankind added soap. The vegetable kingdom was 
already provided with many safonaceous plants, but in this 
as in so many other matters men preferred a laboriously pre- 
pared chemical product to the imperfect material that was at 
their feet. The Mexicans have not attained the highest point 
of civilization among the nations and are notoriously indolent, 
yet even they spurn the grey soap-weed that grows so thickly 
on their sandy plains, and adopt the compound that has 
become dear to the flesh of the Englishman. Even in the time 
of Pliny two varieties, hard and soft, were in use. That 
ancient writer states that soap was the invention of the Gauls 
and was made of tallow and wood ashes. To go still further 
back we find the words in Jeremiah ‘ For though thou wash 
thee with nitre, and take thee much sopes,” &c., but in this 
verse a vegetable lye or potash was meant, and not the com- 
pound now in use. In short, washing from time immemorial 
has been as popular as washing day has been detested. Per- 
haps, however, washing day was not always a period of gloom 
for the male folk of the household. When Ulysses 
found the Phaeacian princess and her sisters, her cousins, and 
her aunts carrying on the family wash at the river’s bank, her 
father had cheerfully given them permission to begin, and her 
masculine relations were probably not at all disturbed. But 
now-a-days it would be inconvenient to perform domestic 
ablutions in such a manner, and the primitive mode of 
washing by pounding linen with rocks has, too, been 
exchanged for a more scientific process. 

For something like a hundred and fifty years the Government 
of this country did nearly as much as it could to discourage 
cleanliness, by the imposition of an excise duty which from 
the year 1816 to the year 1833 amounted to as much as three- 
pence per pound on hard soap, and 13d. per pound on soft 
soap. It is needless to say that until that duty was repealed 
in 1853 the manufacture was in a very stagnant condition, 
but it was nevertheless more extensive here than in any other 


country. Still, the number of licensed makers had decreased 
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from 624 in 1801 to 329 in 1850, and this in spite of an 
increasing population. While the revenue derived from 
brewers’ ale and beer licenses increased from £45,521 in 
the ten years ending 1794 to £ 1,290,976 in the ten years end- 
ing 1864, the revenue from licenses for the manufacture of 
soap had decreased in corresponding periods from £ 16,154 to 
£14,204. The consumption has of course largely increased 
since the abolition of the duty, as the more common kinds can 
now be obtained at a price little exceeding the duty in its most 
oppresive days. 

Soap making is not popularly considered an attractive pur- 
suit, but here, too, the pain “is most in apprehension,”’ 
An hour spent in a large well-arranged factory like that of 
Messrs. John Knight and Sons would soon reconcile one to 
the employment, especially if a share of the revenue were 
likely to be the reward. ‘Lhe manufacture of soap, like that 
of candles, seems so humble and so simple, that few who 
have not witnessed the operation could conceive the talent, 
skill, and industry that have been bestowed upon it in the 
past and are employed upon it at the present time.. 

To a stranger on his first visit to the locality Messrs. 
Knight’s works appear to be situated in chaos. By this 
description those more familiar may perhaps recognise the 
spot as Silvertown, a district in which factories, market gar- 
dens, docks, shipping and unfinished houses and roads are 
mixed up in most unadmired disorder. It would hot be 
dangerously prophetic to assume that when order is finally 
evolved out of this confusion, art will triumph over nature and 
the broad flats of the Plaistow marshes will surrender their 
herbage and their agues to the blockading army of factories, 
railroads and streets that is now being marshalled for the 
attack. The spot will soon be sacred to the genius of 
industry. Tall shafts already rear their heads in every 
direction, but their hard outlines are softened by the tints of a 
spring morning sky, approaching to greyness near the hori- 
zon, but vividly blue oveghead. Even the pigmy wavelets of 
the brown Thames flash and sparkle beneath the warm rays of 
the sun, and the dingy barges, those types of heaviness, give 
an air of tranquility to the scene, though they cannot give it 
grace. Walking through the Victoria Docks, with their forest 
of masts and their mixed population, we arrive in a short time 
at a private road belonging to Messrs. Knight and leading to 
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their works. Here on his native heath we fined a member of 
the firm who kindly undertakes the part of czcerone and 
describes to us the operations conducted in the various 
buildings. 

It is almost unnecessary to say tliat the materials of which 
soap is composed are fat, alkali, and resin. The first ingre- 
dient is obtained from the beasts slaughtered at the foreign 
cattle market at Deptford, and from the dead meat market at 
Islington, at both of which places the firm have depéts for the 
storage of this butchers’ fat. The kitchen stuff collected by 
marine store dealers and sold to the firm is also used for soaps 
ofinferior quality. The manufacture commences in the melt- 
ing house. The fat is first passed through a machine which 
chops it into small pieces by means of revolving knives, and 
then goes into large coppers and is boiled by steam to a 
liquid, when it is run offinto a tank. The solid residuum is 
taken from the copper and pressed by hydraulic power into 
large flat cakes, in which form it becomes food for dogs, 
poultry and pheasants under the name of greaves. We are 
not a little surprised to hear that much of the tallow we have 
seen produced goes through no further process, but is exported 
to other countries. Tallow is usually looked for under the 
heading of imports, but it seems that it is sent away from 
England as well as brought into it. 

There are two melting houses, one for the butchers’ fat, the 
other for the kitchen stuff, and though the apparatus is not 
quite alike, the result is the same in each. An old and not 
altogether unreasonable objection to the presence of a soap 
factory in a neighbourhood has been heard on account of the 
smell. Here, however, no fault can be found. The fumes 
generated by the melting of the fat are carried off through 
large square pipes to the furnaces, where they lose their 
fragrance and their identity and are consumed as utterly 
as the cities of the Plain. On entering the melting house 
a stranger certainly does smell something that has not come 
from Rimmel’s, but it is so inoffensive that in less than ten 
minutes the atmosphere is to him as odourless as that 
which he has been accustomed to breathe. 

We shall follow the melted fat, or rather a portion of it, to 
the soap house, a very large and lofty building 150 feet long 
by 80 feet wide. High above our heads is a row of gigantic 
circular iron coppers, cased in brickwork, extending from end — 
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to end of the house and only needing the projecting black 
muzzles of guns to make us fancy we are in a strongly forti- 
fied work. Ascending to an upper floor and throwing open a 
door we look down to where the great river rolls its turbid 
flood along, almost at our feet, for the works have a river 
frontage anda wharf. Here are landed the barrels of resin 
from the pine forests of Savannah and Carolina, and the 
casks of carbonate of soda from the north of England. Fac- 
ing the coppers is a number of metal vats in which the alkali 
is dissolved in water, and by the addition of quicklime is con- 
verted into caustic soda. The dense chalky appearance it 
presents while boiling disappears as the liquid cools, the 
lime sinks to the bottom of the tank, and leaves the ley as 
darkly transparent as an Atlantic wave. It is then fit for use, 
and is “decanted” and diluted or concentrated as desired. 
The waste lime is discharged into a pit outside the buiding, 
where it solidifies and is employed for various purposes, one 
of the most important being the purification of gas. 

The liquid fat is now discharged into immense wrought- 
iron vessels holding forty tons of soap each, and mixed in 
proper proportions with resin and the soda ley. The com- 
pound is kept boiling for four days, and then remains in the 
vessels for six days longer in order that it may clarify and 
cool itself. We see the process of soap boiling in all its 
Stages, from the time the tallow enters the copper to the 
departure of the liquid soap to the moulds. It seems to be 
the rule that the darker and more opaque the soap the worse 
the quality. It dose not need the judgment of an expert to 
detect the difference between primrose and mottled soaps. 
The best we see is the excellent primrose soap whose name 
has been so unscrupulously adopted by other makers. The 
only protection Messrs. Knight and Sons can obtain for an 
article which they were first to manufacture or gain a reputa- 
tion for, is the not always effective one of placing the name 
“John Knight” upon every cake and bar. The soap is 
made of the best tallow from the meat markets, and as their 
speciality, great care is taken to make it as much above 
suspicion as that unfortunate female Caesar's wife was. 

Entering another house, whose proportions are nearly as 
large as those of the last, we find that the liquid soap, after 
being made, has been poured into iron moulds several feet 
high and about fifteen inches wide. It solidifies in about two 
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days, when the mould is taken to pieces, and the huge block 
inside is divided into bars by means of wire. 

Soft soaps are made with olive oil or cotton seed oil. Olive 
oil is the best material, but it is also the most expensive, 
Fish oils were formerly employed, but they smelt so strong 
and were so unpleasant that they were discarded. At the 
present time the firm are erecting machinery for crushing the 
cotton seed, the oil obtained from which, we may mention, 
is used by London cooked fish vendors, for frying their deli- 
cacies. They are also making preparations for the manufac- 
ture of fancy soaps in addition to the household kinds for 
which their reputation has been obtained. 

Candles form the second among Messrs. Knight and Sons’ 
three manufactures, but as it is of minor importance here and 
has been already described at some length we may dismiss 
the subject at once. 

The third article is a good material of which most people 
have heard, even if they have not tasted it. Oleo-margarine 
has been considered as great a mystery as a sausage, but it is 
really one of the simplest and most innocent of goods. The 
suspicion with which all the substitutes for butter ending in 
“ine” are regarded would be very much reduced if the 
materials and mode of preparation were more generally 
known. Oleo-margarine is simply beef fat from which one of 
its constituents has been withdrawn. This fat consists of 
three substances, oleine, margarine, and stearine, the first 
being fluid at ordinary temperatures while the last is solid. 
To make it a suitable substitute for du//er it is necessary that 
the stearine should be extracted, and that the remaining oleo- 
margarine should pass through various churning pro- 
cesses in order to convert it into so-called Butterine, which, 
however, it is not within the scope of Messrs. John Knight 
and Son’s business to carry out. In the melting room we 
were shown a large heap of this animal fat, presenting the 
same appearance as, and indeed being identical with, the 
fat that is served up to table on our joints of meat. It was 
clean and fresh-looking and we were told that its selection 
was a matter of especial care, every piece being examined 
separately by the servants of the firm at their depéts. This 
fat is first cut in one machine and then minced still finer in 
another, from which it emerges a long thick creamy rope. — 
It is then melted in wooden vats at a very low temperature — 
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and run off into galvanized iron tanks which are surrounded 
with hot water, and here it is allowed to settle and clarify. 
After some-hours it becomes as bright and clear as sherry, 
and it is then placed in casks. Soon the stearine commences 
to crystalize and in time becomes a solid, At this stage the 
stuff presents a very pretty appearance—the fluid yellow as 
daffodils and as transparent as amber, while beneath a white 
crystalizing mass is slowly assuming a conical form. When 
the stearine has fully asserted its individuality it is wrapped 
in small quantities in clean white cloths, and subjected to a 
pressure of about one hundred tons, in order that every drop 
of the oline and margarine may be extracted. The stearine, 
which comprises from about 25 to 30 per cent of the whole, 
now appears as a flat white cake, and is the material used in 
the candle manufacture. The oleo-margarine is put into 
casks, and becoming solid at a temperature of about sixty 
degrees is ready for the market. The firm make from ten to 
twenty tons a week of this substance. It seems to be looked 
upon as a necessity that bread- should be eaten with some 
oleoginous preparation, and as butter is rapidly becoming 
too costiy for the poor to obtain, this harmless substitute has 
been provided. Very great cleanliness is observed in the 
manufacture of oleo-margarine ; the substance from which it 
is obtained is fresh and wholesome; and it is cheap. With 
butter at one shilling and eight-pence a pound the poor may 
well say “Long live oleo-margarine!’ for it saves them 
from the weariness of dry bread. The quantity manufactured 
by the firm is sold at public auction every week. 

Messrs. Knight: and Sons have only occupied these 
Premises about a year and a half. Formerly their works 
were situated in Old Gravel-lane, London, but in 1880 they 
moved their tents to this spot, where the town and country 
meet and their movements are consequently not so restricted. 
The buildings appear to have been admirably designed and 
constructed. They cover about three acres of the seven or 
eight the firm have acquired. In addition to the houses we 
have named there are a laboratory, a box-makers’, carpen- 
ters’, fitters’, wheelwrights’, painters’, and blacksmiths’ shops 
—either existing or in course of erection—and excellent 
Stabling for a large number of horses. With a thoughtful- 
hess and liberality that is not always shown by employers of 
labour the principals have built convenient dining rooms and 
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kitchens for the use of their clerks and workmen. At a cost 
of about six-pence the men can obtain “a good square meal” 
of meat, vegetables, and pastry, and can sit down to it com- 
fortably, instead of having to rush off toa public-house where 
they are expected to pay for their accommodation by the 
consumption of an unnecessary quantity of beer. Houses for 
the foremen have been erected upon the estate, and the vacant 
spaces have been parcelled out into allotment grounds for 
workmen with a taste for gardening. The two hundred and 
fifty employés of Messrs. Knight and Sons have reason 
to congratulate themselves on their removal from the noisy, 
dingy, squalid neighbourhood of Ratcliffe-Highway to this 
open space and these capacious workrooms. 











REUBEN WILKINS, 
FARMER AND PARSON. 


CHAPTER IX. 
WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN? 


Such were some of the musings of an old man, when it was 
nearing midnight, beside the site of the Roman burying 
ground, in the High Field of Donnithorne. 

I was recalled from “ traversing the devious wanderings of 
the paths of thought,” as Sophocles says, by the tokens of an 
impending storm. The weather had changed very suddenly. 
A piercingly cold “ask” east wind had been blowing all 
the day, and for some days previously. The wind had veered 
round within the last few hours to the south-west, and had 
become first “melching,” as we say in Bazotia, and was 
now “mulfering.” It was evident there was going to be a 
thunder-storm, an unusual, but by no means unknown event 
in February. The moon had set behind a bank of clouds, 
which began to be piled up one above another; like giant- 
cliffs of black basalt, such as you see on some parts of the 
South Italian Coast. The wold hills of Beotia are, as every- 
body knows, of no great height, but the clouds which were 
piled above the opposite ridge to the one where I was stand- 
ing, were indistinguishable from the hills themselves. Hills 
and cloud-banks, taken together, might have been mistaken 
for a ridge of the Himalayas or the Andes. When the light- 
ning began to play, gently as it were, at first, with a sort of 
lambent flame, but very soon with treble zig-zag forks, shoot- 
ing and darting, as one might have thought, from peak to 
peak, I remembered the words of the Latin psalm, 7m msrabs- 
liter illuminans a montibus aternis. (@) 


(a) Marvellously dost thou lighten from the eternal mountains. 
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And now the thunder began to roar in crashing peals, [| 
was rapidly pursuing my homeward path, which lay in a 
westerly direction, toward the little place which had been left 
me by the kindness of an uncle who had brought me up, and 
which was my usual abode in vacation time, and in some of 
those not unfrequent parts of term time, when I was briefless. 
In consequence of the direction of my route I had a good 
opportunity of witnessing the storm in all its terrific 
grandeur. 

[he rain so far was holding off. Donnithorne village, as I 
have mentioned, [I think, in a previous chapter, is in @ 
valley, on the left bank of the Glasse. I had crossed the 
(rlasse higher up, leaving the village about three quarters of 
a mile to the south. I was on the carriage road, or “ramper.” 
The foot path would scarcely have been safe in such a storm, 
I was beginning to near the crest of the opposite hill, below 
the shelter of which, on the western slopes, lay my own 
home. About a hundred yards to the left was a clump of 
Scotch firs. Two or three times that distance to the right 
were the ruins of a hospice for travellers. It had once be- 
longed to Donnithorne Abbey. In the days before the 
dissolution of the monastries, this hospice was served by two 
of the Brethren, whose duty it was to extend hospitality to all 
travellers without fee or reward. Every traveller might 
claim, as by a kind of right, a supper, a night’s lodging, and 
their breakfast in the morning. A small chapel was attached 
to the hospice, to provide for the wants of the soul as well as 
the body, in which the devout might return thanks to the 
Giver of all good, for providing them with this haven of 
refuge ; where, also, they might ask for protection and sup- 
port for the coming day, before they set forth in the morning. 
Hospice and chapel were both alike in ruins. The place 
would have been given up to utter loneliness and desolation 
but for a small cottage, which has been built out of the stones 
of the hospice, and which stands somewhat nearer the high- 
road than the monastic buildings themselves. I do not know 
that any special credit is due to the monks for providing 
hospitality for all who require it. Much of the land here- 
abouts had been assigned to them for the purpose. They 
were only faithful stewards of what had been given them 
for the relief of the needy. They did their duty. 
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This same land is now in the possession of a noble lord 
and a great squire, whose ancestors won it of the eighth Harry 
at the gaming table. They have taken the land, but they 
have not taken any obligations with it of shewing mercy to 
the poor, or providing shelter for the houseless, or relieving 
the way-worn. 

As I passed the cottage in the darkness between the 
flashes, I could see there was a light in the window nearest 
the road, so that its inmates were still up, probably deterred 
by the storm from going to bed. 

[ had, for some ten minutes or so, been made aware by 
the flashes of lightning, that a figure, or rather two figures 
were coming down the hill, in the opposite direction to mine. 
By the time that I had got to about the middle of the clump 
of Scotch firs, the travellers must, as nearly as I could cal- 
culate, have arrived at the very spot where I was myself. 
This surmise proved to be correct. For at that moment 
there came one of those flashes of lightning, of which few 
people, in England at least, see more than two or three in 
the course of a life-time. One seemed to be for about four 
or five seconds, absolutely enveloped in this atmosphere of 
awful light. The flashes seemed to be repeated, or rather 
prolonged, like narrow, forked, quivering tongues of flame, 
as tho’ they had been the throbbing pulsations of some vast, 
living orb of fire. Each tiny pebble in the road was brought 
out into a visibility, and a distinctness, such as you never see 
in the brightest sunshine. You might have stooped and 
picked up a pin, had there been one there, and you had cared 
to do so. 

One flash, in appearance like a ball of fire, fell perpen- 
dicularly down in the very centre of the clump of firs. And 
every branch, every spray, one might almost add, every 
needle-shaped leaf or frond was brought out into clear relief, 
individualized, if I may so say, gilded and glorified by that 
shower of glittering light, which seemed, as it were, to dash 
ts golden spray around as from a torrent or cataract of 
indescribable brightness. 

It was at this very moment that the figures which I had 
seen in the distance were in the act of passing me. They 
were those of a woman with an infant in her arms, and a 
child of four or five years old, clinging to her dress. As 
they passed me, I caught a momentary glance of the woman’s 
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face. It was—great heavens!—the face of Lucy Wilkins, 
who had disappeared from Donnithorne some five years be- 
fore, and of whom nothing had since been heard by her 
friends until a few weeks ago. 

I started at the sight of that wan, pale face, as well I 
might, more than at the blinding lightning. 

What followed took far less time to happen then any one 
could relate it in the briefest narrative. As Lucy passed, my 
recognition of her was instantaneous , but she evidently did 
not recognize me. Indeed it is probable that her eyes were 
closed. As I was in the very act Of turning round, I saw 
that the babe was falling forward out of her helpless arms, 
by the impetus of the centrifugal motion which had carried 
her to this spot, whilst she herself was falling down 
in a deadly swoon. If I had not been so close to Lucy as to 
graze her dress, I should not have been able to do what I did. 
With my right arm I caught the falling babe, literally be- 
tween its mother’s arms and the ground. With my left arm 
I caught Lucy herself in the very act of falling, and held her 
thus suspended. It is the truth that the situation was 
exactly and literally as I have tried to describe it, but, I 
have often and often wondered since, when I have tried to 
recall the events of this night, Aow it could be. 

The blinding light was succeeded by a darkness corres- 
pondingly intense, and the rain was now begining to fall in 
torrents. Imagine my situation if you can, gentle reader— 
a middle aged, respectable householder, in the midst of this 
fearful thunder-storm, and at midnight, supporting a fainting 
woman with one arm, and holding up her babe with the other. 
What was to be done? I could scarcely leave Lucy in the 
condition she was in, in the middle of the high road, to go 
and seek for aid. Fortunately the light in the cottage still 
gleamed like a pale star, or a glow-worm through the dark- 
ness. I did therefore what seemed the only thing that could 
be done. I shouted for help as loud as I could. It seemed 
almost like an eternity before there was any response. I 
shouted, Help! six, or seven times before there came a faint 
answering cry in the distance. 

“Thank God!” I said, “that at last there is a chance of 
rescue for us all.” And never, you may believe me, in all my 
life, did I say those two little words with more heart felt 
gratitude. 
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I did not know then how nearly help was of coming. 
The cottage was tenanted by a widow, whose husband had 
once been one of Lucy’s father’s labourers. It was only in 
consequence of the storm, as I had rightly supposed, that she 
was sitting up. She was preparing to retire, and the one 
bedroom of the cottage was at the end the furthest away from 
the road. 

She told us afterwards that it was only after long debating 
with herself, and a severe struggle, that she at length sum- 
moned up sufficient courage to venture out side her house. 
The place was not very far from the spot where the skeleton 
was found, and where farmer Middlemas had such a terrible 
fright, as I have mentioned in the fifth chapter. Shethought 
it might be some miscreant, or worse still, some malicious 
spirit trying to inveigle her to her destruction. As she 
expressed it in Boeotian speech. 

“She felt strange and frail,” meaning by “frail,” timid, 
frightened. 

However, here she was at last, and holding a lanthorn. 
As soon as she saw how matters stood, her astonishment 
was beyond all bounds, as well it might. It was some 
moments before she could be convinced that it was all a 
reality, that she was not, after all, suffering from some horrid 
nightmare, or the sport, or perhaps the prey of some wick- 
ed spirits. Again it was fortunate that she, of course, 
knew well both Lucy and myself. Had it been otherwise, 
I doubt very much if she could have been persuaded to 
remain, and render help. 

When at length, she became awakened nothing could 
exceed her kindness and sympathy, tho’ woman-like, she 
asked innumerable questions, which of course, I could not 
answer, as to how it all happened, and “however Miss 
Lucy came to be there after all these years, suchen an awful 
night as thisen ?” 

“My good Mrs. Crow,” I said, “I will tell you every- 
thing I know, which is precious little more than you know 
yourself, afterwards, if you will only relieve me of this 
poor wailing babe.” 

This appeal enlisted her mother’s feeling, and she took 
the infant tenderly, and carried it into her house. I follow- 
ed, bearing Lucy, the other child still clinging to her 
gown. The next thing to be done was to restore Lucy to 
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consciousness—no easy matter. For of all the swoons, or 
faintings | have ever witnessed, this was most like that from 
which there is no awaking in this world. 

Mrs Crow had two, or three bottles of elderberry wine in 
the house. After we [had placed Lucy in a chair before the 
fire, I told Mrs Crow to heat a little of the elderberry wine, 
When this was done I endeavoured to force some down her 
throat, Mrs. Crow in the meanwhile chafing her hands and 
feet. 

It was some considerable time before I was successful in 
getting Lucy to swallow a few drops of the wine, but at last 
she did so. This was the prelude to her recovering from her 
death-like swoon. But never have I witnessed, nor could I 
conceive any thing more terrible than the poor girl’s coming 
back to the world of consciousness. Her features were all 
twisted and distorted for a few seconds, in the most horrible 
manner. Her limbs worked convulsively, as though they 
were no longer under the control of a central will, but were 
each endowed with the power of independent action. Noth- 
ing conveys any idea of what it was like, save such 
imagary as Dante employs in describing some of the 
scenes in his /#/erno, or Doré in his paintings. 

“ Of him who stood erect, the mounting face 

Retreated towards the temples, and what there 
Superfluous matter came, shot out in ears 

From the smooth cheeks ; the rest not backward dragged, 


Of its excess did shape the nose; and swelled 


Beyond due size ):.tuberant the lips.” * 

Lucy’s throat seemed as tho’ it would burst its fleshy 
integuments, and the struggle was accompanied with that 
rattling noise which is supposed to be confined to the 
moment of the actual separation of soul and body. 

But no more of this. Once in a life-time is often enough 
to have witnessed it, perhaps, often enough to have heard 
it described. At the same time, I think, there can be 
no harm in reminding those who are never called upon t 
endure such things themselves of the fearful sufferings which 
some members of their race, beings of the same flesh and 
blood, carrying about with them nerves just as sensitive © 
agony and torture as their own, have to-undergo. Let them 
be thankful that their lot has never called them to pass thr 
the valley of the shadow of death. 3 
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After our efforts had lasted about an hour, they were 
crowned with success in restoring Lucy to complete con- 
sciousness. She seemed now to be at ease, and free from 
pain, but fearfully weak and exhausted. She then told us 
her story, so far, at least, as explained how she came to be 
in the place where I met her, opposite to Mrs. Crow's 
cottage. 

She had left London nearly a fortnight ago, very ill even 
then. A great longing had come over her to get to her 
native village, to die, as she thought, at the threshold of the 
happy home of her childhood. She knew nothing whatever 
of the changes which had taken place in Donnithorne since 
she left it some five years ago. She had never heard of her 
mother’s death, and supposed that her father was still living 
at the Grange. 

When she left London she had only a few pence in her 
pocket. She had begged her way from village to village, 
and from town to town, carrying her baby, who was nearly a 
year old, in her arms., Usually she had slept at night in 
some hovel, or out-house, by the wayside. In this manner she 
had reached Saint Guthlac’s the night before. Saint Guthlac’s 
is the nearest town of any siae to the west of Donnithorne, and 
is about eighteen miles distant from it. At St. Guthlac’s she 
had gone straight to the Union Workhouse, where she had 
been taken in and relieved as “a casual.” The extent of 
such relief is, I believe, uniform in every case, and consists of 
a basin of “ skilly”’ at night, and a slice of dry bread in the 
morning. This last, however, the matutinal slice of bread 
can only be called gratuitous, or charitable relief, by a sort of 
optimism, or pleasant and pretty figure of speech—pleasant 
I mean to the relievers, not to the “ relieved casual.” These 
last are required to spend a few hours, I have heard, in the 
delightful and inspiring occupation of picking oakum, before 
they are “relieved” with the slice of bread, and go on their 
way, not only rejoicing, but blessing the social institutions 
of the most glorious empire and the most philanthropic nation 
upon which the sun has ever shone. 

I believe I am betraying no secrets of the ruling powers, 
with the Poor Law Commissioners at their head, who, at a 
large salary, have, from purely disinterested motives, kindly 
undertaken the duty of “relieving” the British poor, when 
I state what follows. It is a well ascertained fact, depending 
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upon one of the most elementary and axiomatic of the laws 
of social science, that, unless the “casuals” had their exuber. 
ant spirits and uproarious boisterousness slightly toned down 
by the oakum picking, dcfore they receive the slice of bread, 
the consequences would be such as to imperil the very 
existence of social order, and the Divinely constitued subor 
dination of the poor to the rich. Yes! let it be known and 
pondered well of all men, that it is nothing but that wisely 
ordained sequence, by virtue of which the oakum picking 
precedes instead of fo//ows the slice of bread, that we are saved 
in England from Red Republicanism, or even, like that poor, 
unhappy France, from becoming the prey of Communism. 

Any how, Lucy Wilkins, or, as I ought ratherto call her, Lucy 
Lusby, picked her oakum and received her slice of bread, but 
I do not know that I should be quite justified in adding, that 
she went on her way rejoicing. 

Bread is, no doubt, the staff of life. And this same slice of 
bread was all the staff on which poor Lucy had to lean for the 
seventeen miles through which she had carried her babe in 
the teeth of a Baotian east wind this February day. If you 
know Bootia, my reader, you will know what an east wind is 
in the month of February, If you do not know it, I cannot 
describe it to you, But I can wish you a good wish, which I 
do with all my heart, It is that you may never know whatit 
is to walk in the teeth of one for seventeen miles without 
your breakfast, or even after having partakcn of the invigorat 
ing and appetizing refreshnicnt ofa slice of work-house 
bread. 

Another thing I am reminded of is the interrogation of 
Eliphaz the Shunamite, which will be found in the 15th chapter 
of the book of Job, and the 2nd verse—“ Would a man fill 
his belly with the east wind?’ If the question were addressed, 
as it seems to have been, to the long-suffering patriarch, and if 
Job had possessed any intimate acquaintance with the climate 
of our English Beotia, he might have replied to his “friend's” 
sarcastic inquiry by another—“Can a man help it, if he lives 
in Beotia in the spring *’ 

I wish I were a better mathematician than I am, that! 
might calculate, even approximately, the number of chances 
that there were of my meeting Lucy Wilkins at the very m@ 
ment when, and at the exact spot where, I did meet her. , 
that the result of this most accidental meeting should hav® 
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been that I should have caught her and her babe when the 
mother was in the very act of swooning, and so possibly have 
rescued both from death in that awful night. 

I suppose those emminent philosophers who are of opinion 
that the whole universe, together with the puny and insignifi- 
cant race of man, as a portion of the universe, is nothing more 
than the result of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, could give 
me the information if they would condescend to do so. The 
misfortune is that they never will condescend. So I am 
obliged to go on, perforce, in my old blundering unphilosophi- 
cal way. 

I am constrained, for want of any better theory, to cling to 
the exploded superstition that there is, behind this visible 
curtain of the material universe, and even behind those nat- 
ural forces and laws, which are capable of being tested and 
experimented upon, a moral and intelligent force, whose 
movements cannot be brought to the touchstone of scientific 
analysis, and whose will does now and again make itself felt 
—ignore it, try to thwart it, deny its existence as we may. 

For my part I believe that this Power and this Will have 
been, all thro’ my life, like an invisible Hand stopping the 
way so as to prevent my going where that Will desired me 
not to go, and removing all barriers, and making my path 
smooth and even in the road which it would have me to 
traverse. 

Are there not millions of our race, who will confirm my 
experience by their own ? 


CHAPTER X. 
WAS IT A USELESS EXISTENCE? 

WHILst what I have related in the previous chapter was 
taking place to the north of the village of Donnithorne, a 
very different scene, but one equally strange and exciting was 
being enacted to the south. The Manor House, with its 
spacious grounds, the residence of Mr. and Lady Frances 
Lusby stands on the outskirts of Donnithorne. : 

Before giving an account of what took place at the Manor, 
I wish to redeem my pledge, which I gave when I declared 


that I eschewed all intention of constructing a complicated 
14 
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plot. I do not know that I could do so even if I tried. ] 
trust this humble confession will disarm the criti¢s, and that 
they will now be content with remarking. 

“Poor Author! There is one good thing about him. He 
seems to be thoroughly aware of his own deficiencies.” 

This being the case I do not wish to make any mystery 
about Lucy Wilkins. She was really entitled to wear the 
wedding ring which she had upon her finger. And I think 
she was fairly justified in calling herself Lucy Lusby and 
not Lucy Wilkins. 

She had been married in London in her own proper name 
two or three days after she had disappeared from 
Donnithorne five years before. The ceremony took place in 
London, in one of the City Churches, called Saint Cecilia- 
Stilts, where, no doubt, the register of the marriage is 
still existing, and may be read by the curious, or, indeed, 
by anyone sufficiently interested in the matter to make a 
search, and pay the fee usually demanded. 

The reader will remember that terrible flash, or succession of 
flashes of lightning, of which I tried to give a description in 
the last chapter, which occurred at the very moment that 
Lucy and I were passing each other. One of those flashes 
must have struck Donnithorne Manor House, and set it on fire. 
This took place, as nearly as could be calculated, about a 
quarter of an hour past midnight. Lady Frances had retired 
to her bedroom some time previously. Mr. Lusby was in the 
smoking-room, very drunk, as usual. In order to explain the 
catastrophe which took place, I must go back a little, and 
record the events in order. 

I forget whether I have mentioned that there were times and 
seasons when “ Jingling Jenny” was more restless, and given 
to wandering fits, than at others. Such, however, was the 
fact. There were times, tho’ only very occasional, when 
even the threat of sending her to the workhouse, would not 
restrain her from wandering, apparently without purpose or 
aim, quite irrespective of hours, whether in the day or the 
night. She seldom wandered very far at such times—the 
High Field in one direction, and “ Boggle Holt” in another 
being the ordinary limits. But once or twice she has been 
seen on the outskirts of Saint Guthlac’s and Huddleborough. 

A day or two before the thunderstorm Jenny had been 
more restless and unsettled than her mother had ever known — 
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her since her return. She had kept a strict watch upon her 
in consequence, but Jenny had eluded her utmost vigilance, 
and made her escape from the cottage the evening before. 
Where, or how she had passed the thirty hours or so, which 
intervened between that time and the storm, no one will ever 
know with certainty. But there is no reason for supposing 
that she spent them otherwise than was usual with her at 
such times, that is to say in aimless wanderings. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that a little after midnight, 
on the of February, she was at the cottage of Reuben 
Wilkins’ father, and was drumming violently upon the glass 
of the casement window of the room where Reuben slept 
upon the ground floor. This must have been as nearly as 
possible at the very moment that the Manor House was struck 
by the lightning. 

Many of the inhabitants of Donnithorne, comparing notes 
after all was over, even affirmed, and could not be persuaded 
to the contrary, that Jenny must have awoke Reuben Wilkins 
at least ten minutes defore the Manor was struck. They say, 
that looking at the unquestioned facts, that it was some little 
time before Jenny succeeded in arousing Reuben, that he 
then had to dress, that the Wilkins’ cottage is at least ten 
minutes very quick walk from the manor, and that all accounts 
agree in stating that Reuben was at the latter place within 
two or three minutes of the fire breaking out, it is simply im- 
possible that Reuben should not have been forewarned. I 
think, however, we may dismiss such a. supposition from our 
minds. The events of the night were far too exciting for any- 
one to keep a very accurate account of time, although even if 
Jenny had aroused Reuben ten minutes before the lightning 
Struck the Manor, I do not know that it would have been 
particularly mysterious. If there be anything really inexplica- 
ble in the matter, it is, why should she have gone to Reuben 
Wilkins at all and aroused him as she did? 

It is true that he had been kind to her, as he was to every 
one. But it was in the most trifling way. His means would 
not have admitted of any thing else. He had given her a 
flower, or a sprig of evergreens to bind in her hair or her 
dress, if he chanced to meet her when he had some in his 
hand. He had once too driven away some village lads, who 
Were teazing and persecuting her, by calling after her and 
throwing mud at her, This was all that had ever passed 
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between them. With Lady Frances or Mr. Lusby, I do not 
know that she had ever been brought into contact in any 
way. 

When Jenny thumped at Reuben’s casement, and at last 
broke one of the diamond-shaped panes, in her efforts to 
arouse him, Reuben was sleeping the sleep of the just. No 
thunder-storm disturbed his slumbers. After one of his hard 
days of manual toil, and his nights of study until eleven or 
half-past eleven o'clock, the crack of final doom might 
almost have come and gone without awaking him. 

By this time Reuben’s dog, his only too famous dog, which 
always slept in his room, on a mat by his bedside, was_bark- 
ing furiously. Thunder storm, broken window-pane, and 
Rover's barking did at last arouse the sleeper. Once awake, 
he was not long in striking a light, and putting on his 
clothes. He scarcely knew why he was getting up, because 
Jenny had ceased to drum on the window, after she had 
broken the pane, and the storm was certainly abating, having 
apparently expended its fury in that one last awful flash of 
lightning, and the terrific peal of thunder which followed 
instantaneously upon it. 

Reuben could hear whilst he was dressing that peculiar 
low moaning sound which Jenny was accustomed to make, 
but it was not clearly distinguishable from the growling of 
the thunder. He did not realize that she was outside. In a 
few moments he opened the cottage door, and perceived that 
someone was standing upon the pavement of cobbles in front 
of him. A moment or two more, and he was aware that it 
was “Jingling Jenny.” Rover “took great joy of her,” as 
dog's, and indeed all the lower animals do, of those members 
of the human race, who are bereft of reason. I believe it is 
a well-known fact that the most ferocious dog will not meddle 
with a madman. 

Reuben felt his hand seized by Jenny. He found himself 
gently pulled along, first into the high road, which ran past 
his cottage, and then in the direction of the Manor. It was 
useless to interrogate her as to the cause of this extraordinary 
conduct. Even if she understood what was said to her, about 
which opinions differed, it was certain she had never been 
known to give a reply in articulate speech to any one. 

Reuben thought it best therefore to humour her whim, and 
to follow her in the direction which, it was evident, she — 
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wisted him to take. This, he soon found, led him to the. 
back of the Manor House, where Jenny left him, just as 
suddenly and mysteriously as she had come to him at first. 

The Manor, a large pile of buildings, of various ages, and 
of many styles of architecture, loomed dimly through the 
darkness of the night. Everything seemed perfectly still 
and secure within, Reuben began to think Jenny’s madness 
had assumed a new phase, which had led her to play this 
extraordinary, and as far as he could perceive, meaningless 
prank. In another moment he would have taken his depar- 
ture, and resumed his uninterrupted slumbers. In which case 
his subsequent history, as I need scarcely observe, would 
have been considerably different from what it was 

In giving a last look round, his eye was caught by an 
appearance of fire. The old Manor House of Donnithorne 
was built according to a type very common in Cheshire, but 
of which there are but few examples in the north east of 
England. There was a great central hall with an oak wains- 
cotted staircase winding round it, and ending in a kind of 
balcony, which ran round the hall on the second storey, like 
agallery. All the rooms of the upper part of the house 
opened in to this gallery, as all the rooms on the ground 
floor opened in to the hall. The hall itself was lighted by a 
large mullioned window above the chief entrance to the 
house. This window reached almost to the roof. Anyone 
standing on the lawn of the Manor, at some little distance from 
the house, could see nearly the whole of the gallery, and a 
good portion of the staircase through the window. 

What I have described so far, was the ancient Manor 
House. A sort of wing had been added on to it of later 
construction. In this wing were the kitchens, and the 
servants’ rooms. It only communicated with the rest of the 
sy by alongand rather narrow passage on the ground 
oor. 

What Reuben saw first was a long, spiral, tongue of flame 
running up the central staircase, and coiling round the 
balustrade like a serpent. Even in the second, or two, in 
which he stood half bewildered what to do for the best, he 
Could see that the fire was beginning to make rapid progress, 

I have said that the Manor was struck by lightning. It is 
most probable this was the case. At the same time it is entirely 
@ matter of conjecture, for no one saw it struck, and it was too 
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completely destroyed by the fire for any possibility “ot 
ascertaining with certainty how it arose. It would seem 
probable that the electric fluid struck one of the projecting 
gables of the house, then made its way, assisted perhaps by 
the bell wires, to a large closet, which opened out of the hall, 
and ran under the staircase. In this closet all the most com- 
bustible things in the Manor were stowed away—shavings and 
other materials for lighting fires, and a considerable quantity 
of dry logs of wood for burning in the hall. Above all this 
were many gallons of oil, for burning in the lamps. In fact, 
as it chanced, the quarterly supply of this dangerous com- 
bustible had been laid in only a day or two before. 

This explanation is necessary to show how it was that the 
fire made such rapid progress that, in the few moments in 
which Reuben hesitated as to what was best to be done, after 
shouting fire! fire! which he did lustily enough, the hall 
and staircase were becoming one mass of flames. 

Reuben now ran round to the part of the Manor, where he 
knew the servants’ wing to be. There all was as dark and 
still as the front of the house. He did what was perhaps as 
sensible a thing as he could have done under the circum- 
stances. He threw a large round cobble stone, weighing 
several pounds, right at one of the upper staircase windows. 
It went crashing through it with a tremendous noise, and 
falling upon the top of the staircase, went hop, hopping on 
from stair to stair, all down the long flight, until it reached 
the bottom, and was quiescent. 

This very effectually roused every one in this part of the 
house. Before the cobble had reached the bottom of the 
stairs, several heads were thrust out of the various servants’ 
rooms to enquire what was the matter. 

“* The matter is,” said Reuben, “that the Manor is on fire, 
and unless you bestir yourselves very quickly, you will all be 
burnt to death.” 

Frightened as some of them had been, especially the 
women, by the storm, they did not seem altogether capable 
of realising that the house was on fire, as there was not the 
slightest indication of such a thing in the part where they 
were. However, fire is one of the few things which people 
do not stay to argue or reason about, when the alarm of it is 
given. I suppose there is nothing about which people rely 
so implicitly upon the testimony of others, and take such — 
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immediate action with a view to securing their own persona: 
safety, as at an alarm of fire. 

The consequence was that very few moments indeed 
elapsed before the entire staff of the Manor domestics, to the 
number of a dozen or more, were gathered round Reuben 
Wilkins in the court yard below. 

The questions put to him all at once were exactly eighteen, 
being one for each of the males, and two for each of the 
females. 

Reuben answered none of them, but asked one question 
himself, 

“Where are your master and mistrsss ?”’ 

The butler now stood forward and said, 

“Why, no doubt, my lady is in the green room, where she 
always sleeps. As for master, it’s no very easy saying where 
he may be, but I fear me he’s like to be in the smoking room, 
and not much in a state to take care of himself.” 

“Well,” said Reuben, “we must all come round to the 
front of the house, and see what had best be done. There is 
no chance, as far as I can see, of any one getting down the 
great staircase, and escaping through the hall.” 

“ Merciful Heaven,” said the butler, ‘“‘ what will become of 
my dear lady? That is the only way for any one in the upper 
storey to get out of the old part of the house.” 

By this time they had all come round to the front. Lady 
Frances was standing at an open window of the green room, 
with her child, a little girl about three years old, in her arms, 
and the nursemaid, who was the only servant who slept in 
that part of the house, behind her. 

Lady Frances was lying awake when Reuben first raised 
the cry of fire. She had been aroused by the flash of light- 
ning which struck the house, and the peal which accompanied 
it. She thought the Manor must have been struck, but she 
had no idea that it had been set on fire. Thus she lay 
perfectly still until she heard Reuben’s cry. Then she rose 
immediately, ran swiftly to the room adjoining her own, 
where her child slept with the maid. Taking the former in 
her arms, she bade the nurse follow her, and went back to 
her own room. | 

Still, so far, there was no appearance of fire in her room, 
and as she dressed herself very hastily, she began to enter- 
tain the hope that perhaps, after all, it might be a false 
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alarm, or that the fire, if fire there were, was in one of the: 
out-buildings, where no one’s life would be in danger. 

Any such hope was rudely dispelled as soon as she opened 
the door of her dressing-room, and could look out on to the 
gallery, and the great staircase which led to it. There all 
was in flames, effectually cutting off egress by the principal 
entrance to the house. It might have been possible, for yet 
a moment or two, to have run through the flames supposing 
the front door to have been open. But Lady Frances knew 
that with its pondrous fastenings, and with her child clinging 
to her neck, wild with affright, and the maid but little better, 
it would have been madness to attempt it. Every moment 
added to the impracticability of such a course, for the hall 
was lined with oak panelling, which was already burning in 
several places. It was plain that in a few minutes the whole 
centre of the Manor would be a furnace of fire in which 
nothing could live for a moment. 

Seeing all hope of escape in this direction thus cut off, 
Lady Frances closed her dressing-room door, and went 
to the window of her bedroom, where she was seen by Reuben 
and the servants. The height from the ground was not great, 
25 or 30 feet. But what increased the difficulty of rescue or 
escape was, that the Manor had anciently been surrounded by 
amoat. This had been filled up at the back, where the 
servants’ rooms and offices were. It still ran round three 
sides of the house. On the side of the moat nearest the 
house there was a narrow sloping margin of grass, so that a 
good and resolute climber might have escaped by taking 
advantage of some of those plinths and cornices, and other 
irregularities, in which almost all ancicnt buildings abound. 

Had Lady Frances been alone, she would, no doubt, have 
attempted this plan, and would probably have succeeded. 
The presence of her child made it not worth serious considet- 
ation. 

In the meantime Reuben had swam across the moat, and 
was standing on the little selvage of grass immediately 
beneath Lady Frances’ window. 

“ My lady,” he cried, “If you would throw down a blanket 
and pillow, and wrap your little girl up in another blanket 
and let her drop into my arms, I am sure I could catch her 80 
that she would scarcely feel it. And I believe your Ladyship 
and the maid could climb down yourselves afterwards.” 
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This scheme seemed feasible enough, and might, no doubt, 
have been carried into effect, but for the poor child, Her 
terror seemed to increase every moment. When Lady 
Frances tried to propose to her to let her drop into Reuben’s 
arms she seemed almost ready to go into convulsions, She 
clung round her mother’s neck, nearly strangling her. Lady 
Frances could, of course, have forcibly detached her little 
hands, and throw her down. Some persons would, no doubt, 
have had sufficient strength of mind to have done so. But 
Lady Frances could not bring herself to use force, For 
soothing and persuasion there was no time, even if they had 
been likely to succeed with one so young, and in so terrified 
a state. 

It seemed strange that so constitutionally fearless a person 
as Lady Frances should be the mother of such a child. I do 
not know how it can be accounted for except by remembering 
that Mr. George Lusby was her father. 

All this time the flames were making rapid progress. They 
had burst through the door of the dressing room leading on to 
the great staircase. Little spears of fire were darting every 
now and again between the door itself of Lady Frances’ own 
room, and the lintel and the posts and floor, as though a 
whole army of serpents were on the other side, and were dart- 
ing out their tongues in the direction of their anticipated 
prey ; and as if they knew they were only separated from it 
by an inch of wood. 

It was well for Lady Frances that Reuben Wilkins was 
fertile in expedients. He had again crossed the moat to 
the spot where the servants were standing, most anxious to 
render all the aid in their power, but seeing no means of 
doing so. The boundary of the moat, at the side furthest 
from the house was formed by a low brick wall, terminating in 
a coping of stone. Reuben sent some of the servants for a 
ladder. 

“The longest and strongest you can find.” 

With this they soon returned. The ladder was placed with 
its lower extremity resting upon the parapet of the wall of 
the moat. By this means it spanned the water, forming a 
Sort of bridge across it in an inclined plane, with its upper 
extremity resting against the wall immediately below Lady 
Frances’ window. It was very unfortunate, but the end of 
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the ladder was still some ten or twelve feet below the sill of 
the window. 

What was to be done now? For whilst the inevitable 
delay of fixing the ladder had taken place, the flames had 
made no delay. They had lost no time—not they. They 
were not going to be baffled or conquered by one man, and 
two weak women. As the waves of the ocean of waters 
seem to vie with one another which shall make the furthest 
advance upon the land, when wave after wave emulously 
outstrips the mark made by its predecessor, so did billow 
after billow of this little lake, or sea of fire, come roaring on 
as they left the margin of unconquered territory ever less and 
less. The devouring element was beginning to rage in the 
bedroom itself. It had consumed the door into the dressing- 
room. So that, as before, Lady Francis might have said, 
“there was but a plank between her and death,” she might 
now say there is not so much as a plank. 

The flames had also burst through the roof in one or two 
places. As the twin serpents towered high above the head 
of Laocoon, so did these sinuous columns of fire tower high 
above the roof of the devoted house. And flames were 
beginning to burst from the windows of the rooms parallel 
to the one at which Lady Frances was standing. 

What with the darkness of the night, what with the flames 
over head, what with the fire bursting in great jets, and sheets 
from the lateral windows, what witn the glow of fire in her 
own room, behind the spot where she was standing, Lady 
Frances looked like a picture of surpassing loveliness, set in 
such a frame of burnished gold, as few mortal eyes have ever 
been privileged, or fated to behold. 

And now it was evident to all that the fateful moment had 
arrived. The women and the child must either be rescued or 
perish. And the work, if done at all, must be done at once. 

Whilst the flames were making progress, as I have tried to 
describe them, Reuben had not been idle. He had mounted 
the ladder, and was standing immediately below the 
window, advising and encouraging Lady Frances. Reuben’s 
head was now not more than five or six feet below the 
window-sill. What was done was this. Lady Francis helped 
her maid, as well as her child would allow her, to get out of 
the window, and held her hands until Reuben gave the word 
that he was ready. Then she dropped without any great- 
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difficulty into his arms. It was the work of very few moments 
indeed to take her down the ladder, deposit her safely on 
terra firma, and return beneath the window. 

Once more the poor, shrieking child was a fatal impediment 
to her mother being saved in the same manner that the maid 
had been. Reuben’s mind took in the situation at a glance. 
He saw that there was one way, and one way only which 
presented even the ghost of a chance of their being saved. 
Even so, the odds of failure compared with success seemed 
like a thousand to one. However, so long as there was a 
chance at all, it must be tried. 

Reuben saw that he must climb up to the window by the 
projections of which I have spoken, that he must tell Lady 
Frances to clasp him round his neck, that he might have his 
hands free to hold by the sill of the window for a second, and 
that then he must hazard the dropof the few feet that would still 
intervene between himself and the second rung of the ladder. 
The top-most rung was of course too close to the wall for him 
to attempt to reach it. 

He felt that even if he missed the ladder, there was still 
one other chance of life for them all—he would probably fall 
into the moat, from whence they might be rescued by ready 
hands on the other side. 

Everything happened as he had projected it. He felt the 
floor of the room hot beneath his feet, as he stepped upon it 
fora moment. Lady Frances clasped him around the neck 
at his bidding, her child clinging tenaciously to herself. 
Now he is holding on to the window sill. One brief, un- 
spoken ejaculatory cry to Him, who gives his angels charge 
over the just, to keep them, lest at any time they dash their 
foot against a stone, and he has let go his hold of the window 
sill. 

Yes! Is it possible? Bearing his precious freight his feet 
have actually alighted upon that frail, and tottering bridge— 
a bridge well-nigh as hard to be passed as that terrible 
isthmus of Mahometan fable, sharp as a razor’s edge, which 
spans the fathomless abyss at the last day, and forms the 
only road from earth to heaven. 

But no! they are not saved. The ladder sways and rocks 
with the excessive strain. See! Reuben is losing his balance. 
He is tottering over to the right side, as a low moan of agony 
broke from the crowd below. Most of them closed their eyes. 
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Only two or three had sufficient strength of nerve to watch 
this fight for life. For the rest, they waited until they should 
hear the splash in the moat. 

Yet no! it comes not. What can have happened? They 
venture to open their eyes. Marvel of marvels! mystery of 
mysteries! Reuben is slowly and carefully descending the 
ladder backwards. All three are saved. 

The two or three persons, including the butler, who had 
kept their eyes fixed upon Reuben throughout, were never 
able to give any clear or intelligible explanation of how it 
was that he did not fall over the side of the ladder, when, as 
seemed plain to every one, he had lost his balance, and 
appeared to be in the very act of swaying over to his right, 
without the possibility of recovering himself. Neither was 
Reuben himself able to explain what seemed a mystery. He 
always averred that for the two or three seconds which 
elapsed between feeling the shock of alighting upon the rung 
of the ladder, after letting go the window-sill, and finding 
himself slowly descending, when the crisis of the peril was 
past, his memory was a blank. 

And those below, who watched it all throughout—what did 
they say? What have they to tell of this most marvellous of 
escapes? 

Not much. They could only say, in substance, that when 
it appeared to them beyond a doubt, or question, that Reuben 
had lost his balance, and when they expected to look upon 
the horrible sight of his feet leaving the ladder, and all three 
plunging headlong into the moat, he did of lose his balance, 
and he did of fall. Instead of that, he appeared in another 
moment to recover himself, in a strange sort of way, so that 
now he leant too much to the left side, though not as bad as 
he had done to the right. Then for one second he stood 
perfectly straight upon the ladder, and the next he was 
coming down it, and the worst of the danger was past. 

Viewing human events as proceeding from natural causes, 
this seems but a poor and unsatisfactory explanation—im 
fact, scarcely an explanation at all. But, to be honest, I donot 
think such things ave explicable by natural causes. That such 
things do happen in this world of ours is matter of notoriety- 
There are very few persons who have reached years of maturity, 
who could not relate things, if not quite as strange and 
marvellous as what I have just described, yet very nearly 80 
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as happening within their own experience. And again there 
are those living and conversing in the midst of us their 
fellowmen, who have had experiences of things yet more 
wonderful than aught which befell Reuben Wilkins and Lady 
Frances. 

Knowing, therefore, as I do know well, that such things do 
happen now and again, and being unable to find any ex- 
planation of them by natural causes, I am driven by the force 
of reason herself, to believe in a supernatural cause. And 
in the light of this supernatural cause all these things are no 
longer dark, or mysterions, or inexplicable to me—although I 
do not suppose I shall find many to agree with me in an age 
which brings everything to the test of scientific analysis or 
experiment. The only weakness of the scientific method is, 
that the very things which we would most wish to test are 
unique of their class. They happen but once, and cannot be 
repeated. Of such a nature was the rescue of Lady Frances. 

What then I believe is, that there are beings, who are 
unseen of man, except at\rare intervals, and under unascer- 
tainable conditions, which experimental science cannot verify. 
I believe that these beings can walk upon the watery abysses, 
as we walk upon the solid earth, and that they move in the 
air, and through the depths of space more swiftly than the 
rays of light. And believing this, I think that one of these 
beings, by the gracious will of the Lord whom they obey, 
stretched forth an invisible hand, when Reuben was tottering 
to his fall, and held him up, so that he fell not, and plant- 
ed his feet firmly upon the ricketty ladder, as upon a 
rock, and made his feet like hart’s feet, and ordered his goings, 
so that his footsteps did not slide, and brought them all in 
safety to the place where they would be. 

And I have the satisfaction of knowing that Reuben, the 
person most concerned, does not take a very different view 
of the matter from what I do myself. 
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By GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 


(Continued from page 294.) 
IV. 

THE interest which a study of the prologue, and of its various 
changes in form and substance, must possess for one whois 
employed in investigating the characters and literary aims of 
the successive dramatists, will always be considerable. Even 
more valuable must such a study be for the purposes of the 
minute historian of the English stage—of the art of acting, 
that is, as opposed to dramatic composition, and of its various 
accessories, Customs, and appliances. What copious use may 
be made of prologues and epilogues for the illustration of the 
usages of the Shakespearian theatres is apparent from the 
constant references to them in the pages of Malone and Mr. 
Collier. Later periods furnish a similar abundance of material, 
though up to the present at any rate, no Collier of the Restor 
tion drama has appeared, to ransack the numerous prologues 
of Dryden and his contemporaries with the same results #& 
have been achieved by researches into the prologues of 
Shakespeare and the playwrights of his day. I now propos 
to touch very briefly on a few instances of stage-usages and 
connections recorded or hinted at in some of the addresses 
the audience written by the dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

The general appearance and several divisions of the aude 
torium in an Elizabethan playhouse are now sufficiently well- 
known. To the pit (or “ yard” as it really was in the 
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out of which in pre-Shakespearian times theatres were 
frequently extemporised),— the galleries, or “scaffolds,” 
surrounding the pit,—the “rooms” or private boxes under- 
neath the galleries, and the stools set apart for the gallants 
and critics on the stage itself, the allusions in our earliest 
prologues are frequent, and too familiar to need quotation 
here. But besides these well-marked provinces appertaining 
to the various classes of playgoers, we find references to 
certain very badly-placed and low-priced boxes at each side 
of the balcony which formed a sort of fixed property of the 
stage and was placed at its back. From their obscurity, we 
are told in Dekker’s “Gul’s Hornebooke”’ that “much new 
satten was there dampned by being smothered to death in 
darkness.’ But the very peculiarity of sitting in such an 
out-of-the-way place tempted, as was natural, some of the 
more exquisite spirits: and in an old prologue we find a 
reference to a “ private box” in this position being “ taken up 
at anew play” fora gentleman of the period and “his re- 
tinue; "’ which proceeding is described as 
“ A fresh habit 


Of a fashion never seen before, to draw 
The gallants’ eyes, that sit upon the stage.” 


This latter class, the “ gallants, that sit upon the stage,” their 
stools, their tobacco, and their pages, are perhaps more fre- 
quently made the subject of allusion, for purposes of ridicule 
or otherwise, than any other, in the prefatory couplets which 
the poet confided to the “ black cloak.’’ Thus in the Induction 
to Lhe Malcontent we are introduced to William Sly, (the 
player), “followed by a Tire-man with a stool.” William 
Sly takes his seat, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
tire-man on the stage, explaining that this was allowable at 
“the private house” (as Blackfriars was), and leading us to 
Suppose that it was not customary at the less select theatres 
known as “public playhouses.” Sly and Lowin as spectators 
in the course of this same Induction, invite one another to 
take tobacco on the stage according to the practice of the 
day, and the “private rooms” are also mentioned. The ar- 
rangement of the auditorium continued much the same till 
Dryden's time, as appears from the phrase of his contempor- 
ary Howard, which is so much made use of in Zhe Rehearsal. 
This dramatist, whenever he wished to prophecy the com- 


plete success of a play in a single comprehensive expression, 
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used to vow that it would “box, pit and gallery it, ‘egad, 
with any play in Europe.” The audience on the stage held 
their position, and asserted their prescriptive rights, till the 
reformer Garrick, to the intense relief of his brother-actors, 
finally swept them and their stools away.* 

But though the ‘scientific frontiers’ remained the same, the 
taxation changed. The manager's of Dryden’s time exacted 
a considerably heavier tribute than the Elizabethans. The 
materials for estimating the prices of admission to the differ. 
ent parts of the theatre in the pre-Restoration period, which 
may be gathered from contemporary prologues and epilogues, 
are exceedingly abundant, but unfortunately also exceedingly 
conflicting and unsatisfactory: conflicting, because the houses 
for which the various prologues were written were of various 
characters and consequently prescribed various tariffs; and 
unsatisfactory, sometimes, because the prices at first nights, 
for which, of course, the prologues were composed, were often 
not the normal prices, but raised for the occasion. However, 
checking the prologues by other evidences, we arrive at the 
following usual tariff of the play-houses which flourished 
before the Puritan domination ; 

(Common] “ Rooms,” Scaffold or Gallery: 2d. (sometimes 
1d., sometimes 6d.) 

Ground, Yard, or Pit: 6d. 

Private Rooms: 1s. (sometimes ts. 6d., 2s., or even 28. 6d.) 

Stools on the Stage: 6d., or ts. 

The ‘two-penny tenants’ are addressed in the epilogue 
(already quoted) to Dekker's Sattromastix; and the prologue 
to Beaumont and Fletcher's Woman Hater more specifically 
talks of “the utter discomfiture of all Avo-penny Gallery men© 
On the other hand, the lowest class of Bankside theatres, such 
as the Hope and Rose, provided ‘penny rows’ for the 
‘gallery commoners,’ while Jasper Mayne, in his epilogue ® 
The City Match is clearly alluding to the humblest branch of 
the audience, that is the ‘scaffolders’ or ‘gallery com 


moners,’ where he disdains any fear that 
** His name can suffer much, 
“ From those who sixpence pay and sixpence crack.” 
But this was at the Blackfriars, a somewhat select theatr® 


* Royal proclamations had been issued with this object, in 1664 first, and ip 
subsequent years. but apparently without any lasting effect. In France, 
Voltaire, as Mr. Collier tells us, complains of ‘la foule de spectateurs 
sur la scéne avec les acteurs,” even so late as his own time. 
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where the prices would naturally be higher than at the more 
popular river-side houses. 

The “sinful six-penny mechanics” of the pit,—the “under- 
standers” who sat in the “ oblique caves and wedges of the 
house,” are made the subject of some of Ben Jonson's pleasant 
animadversions in the Induction to Zhe Alagnetic Lady, not to 
mention numerous other prologues: while the shilling private 
boxes are referred to evidently as the best places in the house 
by William Sly, who in the Induction to Zhe Afalcontent, 
protests to his friend Burbage that “any man that hath wit 
may censure, if he sit in the twelvepenny room.” So ata 
later period, Beaumont and Fletcher, addressing the most 
refined members of their audience, in the prologue to Zhe 
Mad Lover, conclude : 


“ Remember you're all venturers ; and in this play 
How many twelvepences you've staked to-day,’’* 


In the Induction to Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair we 
have a scale of prices mentioned from sixpence up to half-a- 
crown, whence we must conclude that even at the Hope (by 
no means a superior house) eighteen-pence, two shillings and 
sixpence were, at all events on special occasions, charged for 
some of the private boxes. ‘It shall be lawful,’’ the poet 
there says, “for any man to judge his sixpenny-worth, his 
twelvepenny-worth, so to his eighteen-pence, two shillings, 
half-a-crown, to the value of his place—provided always his 
place get not above his wit.” Two shilling prices for private 
boxes are mentioned in the prologue to Habington’s Queen of 
Arragon (1640) and in the epilogue to Jasper Mayne’s City 
Match (1637). ‘Half-a-crown boxes’ even are referred to in 
one of Fletcher's plays, acted as early as 1620. 

The best stools on the stage might be hired for a shilling, 
and others (presumably the less comfortable, or worse placed) 
for sixpence, as appears for the Induction to Zhe Makcontent, 
where Sly tells the tireman that if he had taken him for one 
of the players, he would, by way of punishment for the 
affront, have paid him only sixpence (the lower price) for the 
use of his stool. In Dryden's time, doubtless owing to the 
intermittent royal proclamations forbidding playgoers to sit 
on the stage, we have no public references in prologues to 
“twelve-penny-stool gentlemen”; for any such allusion would 
of course, under the circumstances, have been very impolitic 


* Cp. the Prologue to King Henry VIII. 
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on the part of the dramatist, however much the presence of 
these persons may have been winked at. The tariff of the 
three remaining parts of the house during the later period is 
fairly easy to ascertain, owing to the fact that there were 
only two recognized theatres in London from the Restoration to 
1686, the King’s and the Duke’s, and after that date only one, 
The prices had then considerably risen, and were: 

Gallery 1s. 6d. 

Pit 2s. 6d. 

Private Boxes 4s. 
The gallery is alluded to by Dryden in an epilogue, (to what 
play is uncertain) in which he prays Phoebus, above all, to 
“preserve the eighteen-penny place.” The half-crown pit 
seats are continually mentioned inthe Restoration prologues, 
especially in those of Dryden; but the price of the boxes we 
gather from Pepys, Tom Brown, and other play-going gossips 
of the time. 

The barrier between the auditorium and the stage—the 
barrier which divided the world of romance from the world of 
reality, the dagger and bowl and honeyed speeches of the 
players from the nuts and cards and cat-calls of the noisy 
spectators—was naturally as prominent a feature in the prolo- 
gue of the infant drama, as it was a matter of deep interest to 
the “gazing scaffolders,” or to the groundlings. These latter, 
indeed, before the commencement of the play, often mani- 
fested their impatience at the close-drawn mysteriousness of 
the obstructive curtain not less strongly, though more 
irreverently, than Charles Lamb, who, in one of his most 
charming essays, describes his sensations in viewing the 
green and weird-looking thing which refused to roll itself up 
out of sight, till the (as it seemed to the enthusiastic boy) 
long-delayed magic tinkle of the prompter’s bell. But Elia 
only gazed and waited in dreamy rapture: not so the lusty 
Elizabethan pittite, who, instead of possessing his soul and 
seat in patience, would rise up and hurl a brick or orange # 
the offending tapestry. The head of the company of “ Fortune 
players,” on removing to the Red Bull playhouse, in the 
prologue written for that occasion (1640), being as proud of 
his new silk curtains, as a modern manager is of the latest 


wsthetic “drop,” takes occasion to remonstrate with 
audience in this matter: 
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“Only we would request you to forbear 
Your wonted custom, banding tile and pear 
Against our curtains, to allure us forth :— 
I pray take notice, these are of more worth ; 
Pure Naples silk, not worsted.” 


It will be seen from the above that the Elizabethans did not 
use our curtain rolled up and down, at the commencement 
and close of the play, as now, but two curtains drawn apart 
or closed together, and moving on an iron rod. Thus the 
epilogue to Zancred and Gismund (1592) concludes: “ Now 
draw the curtaines, for our scene is done:’ whence it would 
appear that the prologue or epilogue did not appear in front 
of the curtains, as at a later period, but that they had the 
stage to themselves as much as the actors. ‘The curtains 
are drawn open again, and the epilogue enters "—says a 
stage direction of 1658. ‘In the prologue to Zhe ALerry Devil 
of Edmonton (cire.1608), a play which, if we write Peter Fabel 
for faustus, opens in much the same way as Marlowe's poem 
of that name, we appear to have an exception to this rule: 
for in the middle of his speech, the prologue “ draws the 
curtain,’ according to the stage direction, and discovers 
Petér Fabel—* behold him here laid on his restless couch.” 
The curtain used here, however, may have been that before 
the balcony at the back of the stage, which, as we know, 
must have been made use of in //am/et and in Aing Lenry 
V/I/, and several other Shakespearian plays. 

No tinkling of a bell, either, as in modern times, announced 
the prologue: nor even the three blows of the hammer, so 
long in force at the house of Moliére; but three blasts of a 
trumpet, the last of which brought the “quaking prologue ”’ 
as Dekker has it) to his place. The ‘third sounding’ is 
referred to in the prologue to Ben Jonson’s Every Man Out of 
‘lis Humour and in the Induction to Cynthia’s Revels, and 
elsewhere. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the three soundings, 
together with the ‘alarums,’ the ‘funeral marches,’ and the 
like, so frequently prescribed in the course of a play of 
Shakespeare, constituted the sum of the music performed 
during the performance. It is frequently assumed that, in 
conformity with the rude adornments of the stage in other 
respects, there was an entire absence in those days of any 
“concord ot sweet sounds” between the acts: but this is a 
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mistake. In the prologue to //arrerdbal and Scrpro (1637) we 
discover a clear allusion to the custom: 

“The places sometimes chang'd too for the scene, 

' Which is translated, as the musick plays 

Betwixt the acts,” 
And the stage directions of the period (“ playe musicke,” and 
the like) are still more explicit. In Marston’s SoAhosnishe 
1606) at the end of an act, “the ladies” are directed “to draw 
the curtains about Sophosnishba; the cornets and organs 
playing loud full musicke for the act.” 

The average duration of a Shakespearian performance 

including these musical intervals) seems to have been not 
much more than two hours. Thus the prologue to Romeo and 
Juliet, which now takes three hours and a half to act at the 
Lyceum, speaks of the ‘two hours traffic of our stage” 
Allowing the length of the pauses for music between the acts 
to have been much the same then as now, ‘but if anything, 
of course, rather shorter), and that “the two hours traffic of 
our stage,” may well have been a round-numbers expression 
representing a performance of something like two hours and 
a half, this still leaves an entire hour to be accounted for 


by taking into consideration the enormous amount of time 
occupied in working the scenic appliances of our modem 


theatres, and in perfecting realistic by-play, ‘local colour, 
and ‘business’ generally. “ Two hours,” indeed, even thea, 
will almost seem too short atime for an Elizabethan represen 
tation: but the prologues of the day continually mention this 
as the normal and allotted period. Thus the prologue © 
King Henry V7/T undertakes that the spectators “ if they 
be still and willing may see away their shilling 
in theo short hours.’ So also Ben Jonson, in the prologue ® 
The Alchemist, begins: 

“ Fortune that favours fools, ‘hese two short hours 

“ We wish away :” 
and Middleton, in the Induction to his Afiche/mas Term 
says to the audience: we dispatch you 7” Avo short hou 
without demur: your suits hang not long after candles & 
lighted.” The epilogue to Rem Adley or Merry Tricks 
Lodowick Barry) commences: 


“ Thus fe hours have brought to end 
“ What many tedious hours have pena’d.” 


But Beaumont and Fletcher in the Epilogue to Zhe Loyal Sub 
jet, disregarding the conventional “two short hours,” | 
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of “/hree hours of precious time” having been consumed in 
the representation. By the time of Dryden, where songs, 
dances, and music had largely encroached on the province of 
acting proper, three hours would certainly have been nearer 
the mark: though ina curious pamphlet of the Bettertonian 
period, containing an estimate of the average times which it 
took to play the various dramas then in possession of the 
stage, | find such a very long tragedy as //amt/et set down for 
two hours and forty minutes only: but it does not appear 
whether this included, or not, the time occupied in music 
between the acts, 

Certainly the fathers of our dramas did not spend much 
time in change of scenes: for it has been established now 
beyond doubt that in the regular theatres at least (whatever 
may have been the case in the court-masques superintended 
by Inigo Jones) there were no scenes—in the modern English 
sense of the word—to change. Properties they had in abund- 
ance, and (as we have seen) permanent balconies, which were 
useful for an extraordinary variety of purposes, but no mov- 
able scenes painted on cloth and capable of being rolled up 
oncylinders. It is obvious that in such extracts from pro- 
logues or choruses as the following :— 


‘ Unto Southampton do we shift our scene.” (Chorus to King Henry V.) 
But if conceit with quick-turned sceanes 


‘“ May win your favours,’ {Prologue to Ram-Alley.) 
“ For all my life has been but as a@ scene 
‘Acting that argument,” (King Henry 1V., Part I1.)— 


the term is used in its modern French sense. 

But, at the restoration,—partly owing to the gallicizing 
mania brought over by Charles II, and partly to the indi- 
vidual energy and enterprise of Sir William D’Avenant, and 
the success attending the elaborately-mounted masques at 
Whitehall and elsewhere, which the theatres strove to rival— 
large innovations in this respect took place; which, though 
opposed for a time by Betterton and the great actors who had 
no desire |to be snuffed out by external ornamentation or 
become mere parts of a spectacle, found an enthusiastic advo- 
cate in their introducer. D’Avenant, in the prologue to The 
Wits (1662) ridicules the sturdy sticklers for the usages of 
Elizabeth's time—“ as if,” he writes : 


“ As if a guinea and louis had less 
“ Intrinsick value for their handsomeness, 
“ So divers, who outlive the former age, 
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‘* Allow the coarseness of the plain old stage, 
‘ And think rich vests and scenes are only fit 
 Disguises for the want of art and wit.” 
Ilere ‘scenes’ is obviously used in the modern acceptation. 
And so also in the Prologue to 7he Generous Enemies (1672) 
by an opponent of the new-fangled ways : 
“Your aged fathers came to plays for wit, 
‘‘And sat knee-deep in nutshells in the pit ; 


‘* Coarse hangings then, instead of scenes were worn, 
*“ And Kidderminster did the stage adorn.”’ 


It is curious to observe as early as 1660 the counterpart 
and prototype of the modern wailings of old play-goers over 
the encroachments of the decorative acts on the province of 
the histrionic. Even Dryden, whose stage-directions involve 
the most ample contributions from the scene-painter, the 
dancer, and the singer, railed more suo against all of these as 
long as he decently could. In an Epilogue which he com- 
posed fora revival of Ben Jonson’s Sz/en? IVoman he contempt- 
uously alludes to the novelties imported from France by the 
“hot Monsieurs’”’ who, though they had come over to act 
in England for a short time only, yet, “in that short time” 
had “left their itch of novelty behind.” To these succeeded 
the “Italian Merry-Andrews,” so that 


‘“‘ Nature was out of countenance, and each day 
‘Some new-born monster shewn you for a play. 

‘‘ But when all failed, to strike the stage quite dumb 
‘* Those wicked engines, cal!’d machines, are come.”’ 


Here we have the stage-machinst (now a familiar figure on 
our play-bills) added to the list of actor-gagging nuisances. 
Ile continues by making a special reference to the thunder- 
and-lightning machines*— this protest is amusing as coming 
from a dramatist who himself made such habitual use in his 
plays of these atmospheric phenomena, that the authors 
of The Rehearsal represent him as particularly pluming 
himself on the composition of a prodialogue between two 
characters representing “the loud Thunder” and “the brisk 
Lightning ”)— 
“ Thunder and Lightning now for wit are played, 
And shortly scenes in Lapland will be laid.” 

The thunder-machine is, with other ‘fantastical appliances, 
fetched ‘from Paris, Venice, and from Rome,’ also made 





- *Not unknown in a rude form even in Shakespeare's time. Ben Jonson tells his 
audience in the Prologue to Every Man in his Humour that in Ais play 


‘nimble squib” would be seen “ to make afeared the gentlewomen; nor 
bullet heard to say, it thunders.”’ 
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the subject of most vehement derision in the Prologue to 
Tunbridge VV ‘ells (1678) , 
‘The cld English stage confined to plot and sense, 

Did hold abroad some small intelligence; 

But since the invasion of the foreign scene, 

Jack-pudding farce, and Thundering machine, 

Dainties to your grave ancestors unknown, 

Who never disliked wit because their own, 

There’s not a player but is turned a scout, &c,”" 


Dryden’s principal objection, however, seems to have been 
to the vast outlay involved in the elaborate mounting necessi- 
tated by the tastes of the Restoration audiences. The more 
money was spent for such purposes, the less there would 
remain for him as a sharer in the proceeds of the King’s 
Theatre ; unless the increased expense should attract larger 
audiences, which (judging from his prologues) it did not 
succeed in doing. In the prologue which he wrote for the 
revival of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Prophetess, and which 
Betterton delivered, he begins: 


‘‘ What Nostradame, with all his art, can guess 
The fate of our approaching Prophetess ? 
A play which, like a perspective set right, 
Presents our vast expenses close to sight ; 
But turn the tube, and there we sadly view 
Our distant gains, and these uncertain too ; 
A sweeping tax, which on ourselves we raise, 
And all, like you, in hope of better days. 
When will our losses warn us to be wise ? 
Our wealth decreases, and our charges rise. 
Money, the sweet allurer of our hopes, 
Ebbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops, 
We raise new objects to provoke delight, 
But you grow sated ’ere the second night. 

Even as originally performed, this play required ‘ thunder- 
bolts brandished from on high,’ and ‘chariots drawn through 
mid-air, by flying dragons,’—but, in its revival, it was turned 
into an opera outright, with songs and superior scenic embel- 
lishments added by Betterton [to what base uses?” &c.], and 
music by Henry Purcell. All this would cost an amount of 
money, which, we may imagine, “glorious John” watched 
‘ . . ” . . . . 

‘ebbing out in oceans” with infinite disgust. 

In the prologues and epilogues of our period there were 
frequent allusions to curious theatrical customs, of which we 
have little evidence from other sources. One of these (pecu- 
liar, apparently, to the period before the Restoration) was the 


it prevalent among the choicer critics of wagering on the 
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relative merits of two rival actors playing the same part at 
different houses. An umpire we presume, was appointed, 
whose ‘decision was final. The famous Ned Alleyn, who 
rarely disappointed his backers, was the subject of many of 
these bets. | Heywood, in his prologue to Marlowe's 
‘Jew of Malta,’ as revived by him, was evidently not un- 
mindful of this, when recommending Richard Perkins to the 
indulgence of the audience, on that actor's attempting to play 
the part which had become so indelibly associated with the 
name of Alleyn. He is afraid that the spectators will think 
that he was presumptuous enough to invite comparison, and 
that the usual wagers had been laid as to whether Perkins 
would prove a better artist than his great predecessor: and 
therefore he disclaims any such thought or intention: 
* Nor think that this day any prize was played, 
Here were no bets at all, nor wagers laid.” 

So in the Induction to Zhe Alalkontent, Sinklow, who is | 
anxious to persuade his interlocutors that he “ might have 
been one of the college of critics once,” after discovering from 
Condell that Burbage is entrusted with the title-réle of the 
play, offers to “lay four of mine ears the play is not so well 
acted as it hath been.” 

The double use of “ table-books” on the one hand for the 
dramatist to note down the good things he heard in taverns and 
other resorts of the witty, and then insert them in his play,— 
and, on the other hand, for the critics among the audience 
who would transcribe the jests of the play and retail them 
afterwards in conversation as their own—is often hinted at in 
the Elizabethan prologues. As illustrating the latter use, we 
find William Sly, in the last-mentioned Induction, telling the 
tireman—“ I am one that hath seen this play often, and can 
give them” [the players] “intelligence for their action. / 
have most of the jests here tn my table-book.” Beaumont and 


Fletcher, in the prologue to Zhe Custom of the Country, de 
clare that they 


‘dare look 
On any man that brings his table.book, 
To write down what again he may repeat 
At some great table, to deserve his meat.” 


The converse process is evidently alluded to, though not 
directly mentioned in the Induction to Ben Jonson’s Cynthia's 
Revels, where the author, in the person of one of the three 
Children, expresses a wish that his rival poets “would 
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not so penuriously glean wit from every laundress or hackney- 
man, or derive their best grace . .. . from... . 
observation of the company they converse with; as if 
their invention lived wholly upon another man’s trencher.” 
It is somewhat amusing, after this, to find that this very habit 
was principally charged against Ben by his rival Dekker in 
the Satvromastix. The dramatic commonplace-book of 
Dryden also figures largely in Zhe Rehearsal. 

It is well-known that the author’s of Shakespeare’s day 
sold their plays to the theatres sometimes outright, but more 
frequently for a lump sum, and the net profits (whatever they 
miglt be) of the second—in later times, the third—perform- 
ance. Thus Mr. Collier tells us that one Daborne sold a 
‘book’ to Henslowe (Alleyn’s partner in the management of 
the Fortune play-house) for £12 and the overplus of the 
second day.” This customary ‘second day’ is often noticed 
in the prologues of the period. Thus Jasper Mayne, in an 
already-quoted prologue, (that to Zhe City Match) says of 
himself, and his non-professional position : 

“ He's oue whose unbought muse did never fear 
An empty second day, or a thin share.” 
The last half of the second line alludes to a mode of payment 
which was afterwards more frequently adopted. Dryden, for 
instance, was a sharer in the profits of the King’s house, for 
his three or four plays a year, besides receiving remuneration 
in other forms. The author’s benefit performance soon came 
to be put off to the third day—a rather serious consideration 
for him at a time when six afternoons constituted a respect- 
able ‘run.’ Dekker, in the prologue to his quaintly-titled 
play Jf zt be not good, the Devil ts tn it, speaks with con- 
tempt of the dramatist who 
“with squint eyes doth gaze 

‘On Pallas’ shield, not caring (so he gains 

“A crammed third day) what filth drops from his brains,” 

At a very much later period (1696), Dryden in his old age 
Writing a prologue for his son John’s maiden play, Zhe Hus- 
band his own Cuckold, speaks of ‘the third day,’ as furnishing 
the author’s normal and only pay. In comparing a young 
poet producing his first play with a young parson preaching 
his first sermon, he writes : 


“ Both say, they preach and write for your instruction, 
‘* But ’tis for a third day, and for induction. 
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‘The difference is, that, though you like the play, 
“ The poet's gain is ne'er beyond his day.” &c. 


I may be asked by those who consider how comparatively 
recent is the growth of dramatic copyright, as recognized by 
law,—what was to prevent one house playing a piece sold by 
its author to another? The answer is that plays were never 
printed till long after they had seen the stage, unless they 
had been complete failures: and that, though people could 
and did take down the dialogue sometimes ‘by stenographie’ 
as Mr. Collier has pointed out) at the theatre, yet there was, 
at any rate at the best play-houses, an honourable under- 
standing or custom, practically as valid and binding as a law, 
that no unfair advantage should be reaped in this way. In 
the Induction to Zhe J/alcontent, William Sly asks Henry 
Condell the actor, how he had “come by this play” (é.e., Zhe 
Malcontent, about to be performed). ‘“ Faith, sir, the book 
was lost; and because ‘twas pity so good a play should be 
lost, we found it, and play it.” Sly affects not to credit this 
plea of treasure-trove, and rejoins: “I wonder you would 
play it, another company having interest tn 1.” 

The time of commencement of the play is often noted in 
the prologues and inductions of the various periods. It is 
curious in comparing these, to watch how the hour at which 
the doors of the theatre were opened, and the flag waved 
from the roof, to signify to all concerned owfstde the house that 
the performance was about to begin, (as the three soundings 
of the trumpet notified the same to all persons within its 
walls, gradually became later and later. In Shakespeare's 
time it was twelve o'clock, and candles were rarely wanted to 
see out the play with, even in the depth of winter; then it 
was one o'clock, and shortly before the Puritan suppression 
of plays two o'clock. After the Restoration three o'clock 
became the normal time, as appears by the curious old bill of 
one of the first plays performed by the newly-constituted 

King’s players shortly after Charles II's return. Amongst 
other sources of information on this point, we may take the 
following extract from the commencement of the Induction 
‘called here Introduction) to Richard Flecknoe’s Damotselles a 
‘a Mode, which was produced seven years after the Restor- 
ation. The passage also illustrates the customs (above 
mentioned) of drawing back the curtains from the centre, 
of playing music before the performance. The interlocutors 
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curiously have no names, but are numbered like convicts. 

“(The candles lighted before the curtain’s drawn. Enter 
one of the Actors, another (supposed no Actor) calling after 
him. | 

“1, Hark you, hark you, whither away so fast? 

“2, Why tothe Theatre, ‘tis past three o'clock, and the 
“Play’s ready to begin. 

» * * * . * * 

“1, But has he ‘[{the Author]’ any Faction for him? 
“Has he any to cry him up, in court or town? else he'll be 
“sure to be cryed down, before the Curtain’s drawn, or 
“Musick play.” 

Towards the end of Dryden’s career the hour came to be 
fixed at four o’clock, and since then has been steadily grow- 
ing later and later. 

Among the dramatic customs of our ancestors, we must not 
omit to notice their habit of hanging up on a pole, and 
exhibiting to the view of the audience, the title of the play to 
be performed.* ‘Hang up the title,’ says Hieronimo before 
commencing the ‘play within a play’ which is so important an 
element in the curious plot of Zhe Spanish Tragedy. So, 
also, in another play-scene which occurs in Richard Brome’s 
Anttpodes (above referred to), Quailpipe, one of the characters 
in the play, speaks the Prologue, which begins : 

“ Our far-fetched title over land and seas 
Offers unto your view the Antipodes,”’ 


The practice, however, was by no means invariable, and it 
was often the duty of the Chorus or Prologue-speaker—(there 
being then no papers to advertise in, but only ‘ posts,’ which 
several would not have seen)—to announce the title to the 
spectators, and if necessary explain it, or comment upon it. 
But one or other of the two modes of making it known was 
essential. Thus in the play-scene in //am/et, where the pro- 
logue is only in three short lines, which say nothing about 
the title, and where the play itself is preceded by nothing else 
than the “dumb show,” the King, after the action has com- 
menced, seeing, we may suppose, no title hung up, is forced 
to inquire of Hamlet, “ How call you this play?” eliciting 
the well-known answer, in which the young prince (not hav- 








* From the evidences of this custom has originated, I suppose, the modern 
belief (for which I can find no evidence), that the Elizabethan actors used to put 


“p boards, with scrawls of “this is Athens,” &c., upon them, to denote the 
scenes, 
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ing considered the matter before, amidst thoughts of a far 
more enthralling character) straightway extemporizes a title, 
In the Prodialogue to Il’7/y Beguiled both methods are com- 
bined after a somewhat extraordinary fashion. The interlo- 
cutors make remarks in the title, in the course of which 
first the old title of the play ‘as originally acted) is hung up, 
namely Sfectrum, and afterwards the new, or Vily Beguiled. 
The stage-directions are “Spectrum, the Prologue:”’ that is, 
the title-board is to have S/cc/rum written upon it, and the 
Prologue is to enter. Then, after he has said a few words, 
“enter one of the Players,” of whom he asks—‘ What play 
shall we have here to-night?’ ‘The answer is: “Sir, you 
may look upon the title,” to which the Prologue rejoins in 
disgust, “What, S/cc/rim once again?) Why, noble Cerberus, 
nothing but patch-panel stuff, old gally-mawfries, and cotton- 
candle eloquence ?’ After a time “a Juggler” enters, who 
by a conjuring trick, ‘‘a cast of clean conveyance,” as he calls 
it, conveys away the old title, and “Il7/y Beguiled,” say the 
stage-directions, ‘‘ stands in the place of it.” 

Ford makes the Prologue-speaker announce and comment 
on the title of his “ Ilvéh of Edmonton. UHe excuses, or 
rather justifies, its selection, which, he appears to think, 
might have been impugned, owing to its resemblance to that 
of another famous and popular play, Zhe ALerry Devil of 
Edmonton, which Ben Jonson in his Prologue to Zhe Devil 
ts an «18s, calls the audience’s “ dear delight.” 

“ The town of Edmonton hath lent the stage 
A Devil and a Witch, both in an age. 


To make comparisons it were uncivil 
Between so even a pair, a Witch and Devil.”’—&c. 


But, Master Ford concludes, 
“In acts deserving name, the proverb says, 
* “Once good and ever’: why not so in plays ?”’ 

A similar apology for the title is to be found in the pro- 
logue to Lastward Hoe. The Authors Jonson, Chapman, 
and Marston, evidently think that the audience may deem it 
pointless and inapposite. They hasten to forestall criticism 


on this head. 
* Aad for the title, if it seem affected, 
We might as well have called it, God you good even ! 
Only that eastward, westwards still exceeds ; 
Honour the sun's fair rising, not his setting. 

Nor is our title utterly enforced, 

As by the points we touch at you shall see.”’ 
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It will be confessed that on the authors’ own shewing the 
title seems to have as little to do with the subject of a play, 
as many modern titles have to do with the subjects of the 
novels to which they are affixed. 

The proper place, however, for justification and excuse is 
the epilogue, not the prologue, which should merely an- 
nounce. Accordingly Dryden waits till the epilogue before 
entering his defence of the title of Zhe Asstgnation, to which 
certain squeamish critics had objected, on the ground of its’ 
suggestiveness. The poet’s pleading is characteristic : 

“ Some thought the title of the play to blame ; 
They liked the thing, but yet abhorred the name.”’ ° 


It remains to notice two theatrical institutions of the seven- 
teenth century, one of which, though an important novelty then, 
has lost its interest now: while the other reflected an interest 
which though having no prominence then, has lately been 
considered of much moment. We allude first to the intro- 
duction of women to act female parts in the place of boys, 
secondly, to the “nurseries”, or places for the education of 
young actors in their art. 

The first lady who ventured to defy the prejudices, not 
only of Puritans like Prynne, but of playgoers generally, 
and appear upon the stage to perform female characters, was 
probably Mistress Saunderson, the talented actress, whom the 
great Betterton afterwards married. She appeared as 
Desdemona in Othello; the year being either 1659 or 1660. 
It is evident from the excuses and pleas set forth at great 
length both in the prologue and the epilogue written for the 
occasion by Thomas Jordan, that the step was regarded by 
the profession as one of great gravity and danger. Jordan 
only attemps to justify it on the ground of absolute necessity. 
The boys who used to play the female parts, had, he implies, 
during the long period of inaction necessitated by the Puritan 
tule (1642-1660), grown up into bearded men totally unfit 
to assume the characters of gentle heroines, and there were 
no others forthcoming to supply their place. This famous pro- 
logue is called by its author “a prologue to introduce the first 
woman that came to act on the stage, in the tragedy called 
the Moor of Venice.” In the course of it, he appeals, some- 
what tremulously, to “the star-chamber of the house, the pit,” 


and says: 
“In this reforming age 
We have intents to civilize the stage. 
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Our women are defective, and so sized 
You'd think they were some of the guard disguis’d : 
For, to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call Desdemona, enter Giant.” 
The Epilogue, dealing with the same subject, appeals to 
‘* the ladies,” on behalf of the adventurous actress: 
But ladies what think you ? for if you tax 
Her freedom with Ccishonour to your sex, 
She means to act no more, and this shall be 
No other play but her own tragedy.”’ 
Similar -apologies are offered in the prologue to D’Avenant’s 
Second Part of the Stege of Rhodes, in which also women acted 
April, 1662). So winning, however, was the grace and 
modesty of Mistress Sanderson, that good sense prevailed 
over prejudice, and we soon find the tables turned, and 


young men apologizing for attempting that which should have 


been left to women. In a prologue to a play called Zhe 
Royal Arbour, acted before Charles II, the actors implore 
his Majesty's indulgence in regard to this mistake, as they 
avow it to be: 

* For, doubting that we should never play again, 

“We have play'd all our women into men: 

* They are of such large size for flesh and bones, 

‘* They'll rather be taken for amazons 

‘ Than tender maids ' 

“Tf this be pardoned, we shall henceforth bring 

‘* Better oblations to my lord the king.” 


Kynaston, however, for a few years held his own in female 
parts against his fair rivals: and, that the old custom did not 
expire all at once at the time of the Restoration, is evident 
from the story of the excuse which was offered to, and accepted 
by, the merry Monarch, when complaining of the tardy com- 
mencement of a play,—‘ May it please your Majesty, the 
queen has not shaved yet.”’ 

In a very short time after this, a yet greater novelty was 
introduced : women began to take ma/e parts. In the pro- 
logue to Dryden's adaptation of Zhe Tempest (1667 ) we find 
these lines : 

“ But if for Shakespeare we your grace implore 
We for our theatre shall want it more 

Who, by our dearth of youths, are forced to employ 
One of our women to present a boy ; 


And that's a transformation, you will say, 
Exceeding all the magic in the play.”’ 
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In the same dramatist’s Afazden Queen (1672) all the 
male characters in the play were assumed by women: the 
Prologue is spoken by Mrs. Boutell “in man’s clothes,” and 
the epilogue by Mrs. Reeves (Dryden's mistress) also “in 
man’s clothes.” Ata stilllater period we find Peg Woffington 
taking such coarse parts as Harry Wildair, and in our own 
times such réles as those of Hamlet and Romeo have been 
assumed by distinguished actresses. 

Now, as to the establishments for the use of embryo-actors, 
“the young men of the stage,” as Ravenscroft and Pepys 
used to call them. These were termed “nurseries,” the 
principal of which was in Golden lane, near the Barbican. 
The young men trained in these places were allowed to act 
in the two great theatres—the Duke’s and the King’s— 
when those stages were not required by the regular company, 
just as morning-performances of amateurs are often given at 
our modern theatres. The Wednesdays and Fridays in Lent 
were usually set aside for the young aspirants to histrionic 
fame *: and Ravenscroft did not disdain to write “a Lenten 
play” for them on one of these occasions,—the much ridiculed 
Mamamoucht, to wit, though he is careful to tell us that it 
was knocked off currente calamo, and that “ one week com- 
pleted it.” Perhaps it was the association of this play—(the 
work of a bitter rival )—with the nursery in Barbican, which 
led Dryden in his Mac Flecknoe, to ridicule this institution, 


‘‘ Where queens are formed and future heroes bred, 
‘* Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry 

‘‘ Where infant punks their tender voices try, 

‘* And little Maximins the gods defy.” 


We have already seen how Ben Jonson, when in wrath 
against the best companies of the players, would resort to 
the children of the Revels to play his dramas. Bayes is re- 
presented in Zhe Rehcarsal—notwithstanding the sentiments 
expressed above—as threatening to do something similar, 
namely, to bend all his thoughts for the service of the 
Nursery, and mump the proud players.” Pepys’s remarks on 
the Nursery, which he occasionally visited, were usually not 
very complimentary. On the 24th of February, 1667-8, he 
Writes : “ To the Nursery, where none of us ever were before ; 
“the house is better and the musick better than we looked for, 
“and the acting not much worse, because I expected as bad 





* See the Epilogue to The Rival Kings. 
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“as could be: and Iwas not much mistaken, for it was so 
“. ....... Here was some good company by us, who 
“did make mighty sport at the folly of their acting, which | 
“could not refrain from sometimes, though I was sorry for it,” 
Another Nursery was in Hatton Garden; this latter had the 
honour of training the redoubtable comedian and wag, Jo 
Haynes, and was superintended by one Captain Bedford. On 
the 7th of March, 1668, the aforesaid Samuel was especially 
pleased at the King’s playhouse witha part by “ one Haynes, 
only lately come thither from the Nursery, an understanding 
fellow.” t 

Leaving now the innocent customs of the theatre, let us 
come to weightier matters, and see what information can be 
extracted from prologues as to the morals of the stage. One 
would have thought that not the most indiscreet even of the 
Restoration playwrights would, in addressing the public 
through prologue or epilogue, have avowed or dwelt upon the 
lax morality of the professors of his art in private life. That 
they should have made some allusion to, and have excused 
or justified, as the case might be, the licentious tone of their 
plays, and of the speeches assigned to the characters in 
them, was natural enough: but this was an entirely differ- 
ent matter from openly exposing to view the follies or vices 
of actors and actresses off the boards. When Dryden threw 
the blame of indecent comedies on to the Court [‘ Whitehall 
the naked Venus first revealed” ] and denied that it could 
attach in any way to the actors or the dramatists ; or when 
Lord Lansdowne (in his prologue to “The Jew of Venice” 
revived) asserted that neither the one nor the other class, 
but the great public itself, was responsible * ; we feel that 








t Charles II granted a patent, dated March ard, 1664, to William Legge, Groom 
of the Bedchamber, for setting up a Nursery for young actors. No particular 
place is named in it, 

* “The an of zeal, in his religious rage 
Would silence poets, and reduce the stage ; 
The poet, rashly to get clear, retorts 
On kings the scandal, and bespatters courts. 
Both err ; for, without mincing, to be plain, 
The guilt’s your own of every odious scene ; 
The present time still gives the stage its mode; 
The vices, that you practice, we explode.” 
An old argument, continually used even now by gentlemen who write “ without 


mincing, to be plain.” Tradition however has not rendered it one whit les 
radically bad in the igth, than it was in the 17th century. 
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such prologues occupy legitimate ground. But when the 
soiled linen of the actor’s domestic existence is elaborately, 
even exultingly, washed in the market-place, to amuse the 
degraded appetite of a prurient audience, it would demand a 
taste no nicer than that of a seventeenth-century critic to 
refrain from crying “hold, enough!” Yet that most auda- 
cious of all prologists—if we may coin a word—John Dryden 
did not stick even at this. .In the epilogue to Zhe Asstgnation, 
in which play Hippolita, a nun, is introduced, he concludes by 


saying : 
‘* Our poet meant no scandal in his play ; 
His nuns are good, which on the stage are shewn, 
And, sure, behind the scenes you'll look for none.” 


Into the mouth of the famous Mistress Bracegirdle, whose 
alleged chastity has been the subject of very unkind com- 
ments on the part of different writers from Colley Cibber * to 
Macaulay (the latter of whom not obscurely hints that it was 
by no means unsaleable, but only saleable at a higher price 
than that of others) Dryden, in the epilogue to C/eomenes, 
puts the most extraordinary expressions. The lady, deliver- 
ing the epilogue, is supposed to be making her will, and 
bequeathing her ‘moveables’—her youth, her chastity, her 
truth, her judgment, her devotion, and finally her person, as 


to which she is very frank: 
‘*T give my person, let me well consider,— 
. Faith, ev’n to him that is the highest bidder.” 


In the epilogue to Azug Arthur, also “spoken by Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,” the actress is represented as pulling out of her 
pocket, and reading over. the various dz//e/s-doux which she 
had that day received from “ fops and wits and cits and Bow 
Street beaux ’—epistles of the kind which Peg Woffington 
describes in AZasks and Faces. In her remarks on these, she 
is made to exhibit a quaint combination of a keen judgment 
on pecuniary stability with a virtue not absolutely inexpug- 
nable, 

From the morality of the dramatic profession to the 
morality of other classes and professions, and of the public in 
general, is but a short step, and it is needless to say that the 
more combative of the prologists, such as Ben Jonson and 
particularly Dryden, have much to say on a subject which so 





* Colley Cibber is fairly puzzled—{see his Apology]. He does not know what 
to make of a quality so opposed to the tendencies of his age and proféssion ; and 
with a few dubious suggestions and sniffs, gives up the riddle. P 
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temptingly invited their strongest powers of scathing sarcasm 
or malicious innuendo, How Dryden rebuked the court, and 
excused the stage, in the matter of the the then prevalent 
licentiousness of comedy, we have already mentioned. The 
strongest attack was contained in the last epilogue written by 
the poet, in the last year of his life (1700), and shortly after 
that celebrated treatise of Jeremy Collier which elicited his 
somewhat tardy repentance. It will be seen that the 
language is as nervous and pointed as ever, and the advocacy 
as brilliant, though the reasoning is unsound, and the apology 
sophistical. He begins by a respectful reference to “Jeremy,” 
and one in keeping with his famous recantation: but, at last, 
his wit runs away with him, and he becomes as combative 
and as audacious as in his earlier and more militant days: 


** Perhaps the parson stretched a point too far 

** When with our theatres he waged a war. 

“ He tells you that this very moral age 

“ Received the first infection from the stage. 

* But, sure, a banished court, with lewdness fraught, 


“ The seeds of open vice, returning, brought. 
® e © ° . 


“ The poets, who must live by courts, or starve, 


“* Were proud so good a government to serve ; 
sd . ° e . a 


‘Thus did the thriving malady prevail ; 
“ The court its head, the poets but the tail.” 


Waxing bolder, he hints that this brazen-faced licentious- 
ness was the natural result of the outward vigour and 
inward hypocrisy of the Puritan ascendancy, when 

“ Nothing but ofen lewdness was a crime,” 


And 


‘* A monarch's blood was venial to the nation, 
Compared with one foul act of fornication.” 
“Now,” he goes on, “they” (that is the Puritans, and 


first and foremost, Jeremy Collier, we may presume), 
* Would silence us, and shut the door 
That let in all the bare-faced vice before.” 


Dryden is not sanguine as to the result of this attempt t 
moralize the stage, as he avows with cynical candour: 


“As for reforming us, which some pretend, 
That work in England is without an end ; 
Well may we change, but we shall never mend.” 
The poet had not, however, always taken this line; in 
the prologue to Zhe Spanish Friar, at a time when the 
Stuarts were still in possession of the throne, it does nd 
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seem to have occurred to him to make use of the argument, 
though the dangers to public morality which that argument 
assumes, must have been more recent in 1680 than in 1700. 
On the contrary, he here takes the public to task for the im- 
morality of the stage :* it was not till long after the abdica- 
tion of James II. that the versatile poet thought an extinct 
dynasty, which nobody would be interested in defending, 
might conveniently serve for scapegoat to bear on its head the 
sins of the stage. 

About the same date (1684), another dramatist, Ravenscroft, 
rates the public for suddenly becoming squeamish, and more 
than hints that the professed niceness of certain lady-critics 
is unreal. Having altered his play of Dame Dobson or the 
Cunning Woman (taken from the French), to suit the require- 
ments of the more exacting judges on this score, he thus 


addresses his audience in the Prologue: 

‘*In you, chaste ladies, then, we hope to-day, 

‘* This is the poet’s recantation play. 

“Come often to 't that he at length may see 

“'Tis more than a pretended modesty : 

“Stick by him now, for if he finds you falter, 

“He quickly will his way of writing alter ; 

“And every play shall send you blushing home, 

‘* For though you rail, yet then we're sure you'll come. 
Oe Sear ee 

“A naughty play was never counted dull— 

‘“‘ Nor modest comedy ee'r pleased you much.”’ | 


The practice of scolding society generally was not really so 
bold as it seems ; because where everybody is attacked, no- 
body is attacked. But when the dramatist split up the public 
into classes, professions, or interests; and singled out some 





* He complains of a new-grown versatility and inventiveness in vice on the part 
of the English people as a whole, and compares it with the corresponding conser- 
vatism of the Dutch, the Spanish, and other nations : 

“ The heavy Hollanders no vices know 
“ But what they used a hundred years ago. 

o a eo © e . 
Their patrimonial sloth the Spaniards keep, 
‘* And Philip first taught Philip how to sleep. 
“ The French and we still change ;” &c. 

| See Wright's ‘‘ History of Caricature,” pp. 402, 8qq. At a latter date 
(Fielding’s time) the prologue-writer learnt to combine sanctimony with subtlety 
‘*4 more artful manner. One of the prologues of the period which the Author 
Proposes to the Manager in the Introduction of Don Quwixzotein England, is 
tescribed as follows: ‘the first twelve lines inveigh against all indecency on the 
Mage, and the last twenty lines show you what it is.” 
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one or more of them for ridicule or vilification, the resentment 
against the author was proportionate to the smallness of the 
class, and the facility with which it was possible for others to 
identify it. Thus, as we have already seen, when Ben Jonson 
attacked the people generally for not crowding to see his 
plays, the people remained placid enough: but when he pro- 
ceeded to gird at lawyers, soldiers and players  seriatim, 
these various professions were up in arms immediately, and 
retained Dekker to advocate their cause, and be their 
‘ Satiromastix.’ 

When reproved on this score, it is of course always open to 
the dramatist to plead, as against the objector, that “the cap 
fits.” Ben Jonson himself again and again resorted to this 
mode of defence. So, too, Richard Brome in the prologue to 
his Antipodes (acted 1638, printed 1640,) accounts it a griev- 
ance that 

‘nothing can 
Almost be spoken, but some other man 


Takes it unto himself, and sayes the stuffe 
If it be vicious, or absurd enough, 


‘ 
é 


Was woven upon his back.”’ 


So also Dryden complains, in his prologue to Nathaniel Lee's 
Casar Borgia, that 
‘* Every fool can bid the poet starve’ 


’ 


because 
‘* That fumbling letcher to revenge is bent, 
Because he thinks himself or whore, is meant : 
Name but a cuckold, all the city swarms ; 
From Leadenhall to Ludgate is in arms.” 
Similarly, in the witty prologue which he wrote for Shad- 
well’s “True Widow :” 
“ Fools you will have, and raised at vast expense ; 
“ And yet as soon as seen, they give offence, 
“ Time was, when none would cry,—-That oaf was me ; 
‘But now you strive about your pedigree. 
“ Bauble and cap no sooner are thrown down, 
** But there's a muss of more than half the town.”’ 


In time, however, the grumbles of these “ cap-fitters ” had 
their effect : and, in 1690, in the prologueto his Amphsiryom, 
Dryden complains that genuine satire is being banished from 
the stage, to find a new home (and here a touch of professional 
jealousy is perhaps to be detected) with the lampoon-mom 
gers, and libel-writers, as it did with the epigrammatists of an 
earlier day. “What,” Mrs. Bracegirdle asks on behalf of the 
poet, — , 
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‘‘ What gain you by not suffering him to tease ye P 
‘“ He neither can offend you now, nor please ye. 
‘The honey bag and venom lay so near, 

‘* That both together you resolved to tear ; 

‘‘ And lost your pleasure, to secure your fear. 

‘* How can he show his manhood if you bind him 

“ To box, like boys, with one hand tied behind him P 
‘ This is plain levelling of wit ; in which 

“The poor has all the advantage, not the rich, 
‘The blockhead stands excused, for wanting sense ; 
‘ And wits turn blockheads in their own defence. 

‘* Vet though the stage's traffic is undone, 

Still ¥ulian's interloping trade goes on: 

“ Though satire at the theatre you smother, 

‘Vet, in lampoons, you libel one another.” 


From these same lampoons the poet himself had suffered ; 
and there is little doubt that he smarted more keenly under 
the lash of Tom Brown, the satirical pamphleteer, than under 
that of Buckingham, the satirical dramatist; and that the 
‘Mr. Bayes’ of the “ Reasons, &c.,” offended him more than 
the ‘Mr. Bayes’ of Zhe Rehearsal. The above-mentioned 
Julian was a notorious lampooner of the coffee-house; and 
from the words “interloping trade” we may conclude that 
he sometimes succeeded in amusing, where Dryden failed; 
and drew away the wits from the playhouse to the tavern. 
Political libels were then more fascinating even than dramas: 
and in a prologue of 1680 -(already cited) Dryden complains 
of his audiences satisfying their “ envious itch” with libels 
and ‘city gazettes’ or ‘ factious speeches.’ 

However, Dryden was a man who, above all things, moved 
With the times: and seeing that the people loved political 
wrangles between Whig and Tory, proceeded to take a side 
himself, and violently assailed the Whigs, and defended the 
Tories. Politics the people wanted: politics they should have 
in the plays themselves,—but here the bias was judiciously 
veiled,—and also in prologues and epilogues, where the doses 
were untempered and undisguised. 

Loyalty had, of course, always distinguished the addresses 
ofthe ‘black cloak’ to the audience from the earliest times: 
and the expressions of this feeling were probably not merely 
formal and usual, but genuine: considering that the Puritan 
suppression of plays had taught actors how intimately their 
profession was bound up with the fate of the monarchy. Be- 
fore the execution of Charles I, and after the accession of 
Elizabeth, we may notice certain graceful customs, which 
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tended to exhibit a sentiment of devotion to the throne, such 
as the old way of terminating the epilogue by offering prayers 
for the reigning sovereign.*,—and also, we find, of course, the 
ordinary phrases of deference and devotion freely scattered 
through the prologues ‘ spoken at court’ (as we have already 
had occasion to observe): but not till the actors had ex- 
perienced the sharp contrast between the long winter of 
discontent, which set in under the domination of the Puritans, 
and the ‘glorious summer’ which succeeded it at the Restor- 
ation,—did they thoroughly appreciate the blessings—for 
their profession—of monarchy. The expressions of loyalty 
now became effusive and unrestrained, Charles II, that most 
unheroic “ Nell-Gwynne Defender of the Faith,” as Carlyle 
calls him, is called “ godlike Charles ;”” and Lord Orrery in 
the prologue to his Black Prince (1667) does not hesitate to 
claim that “our Charles, not theirs” [sc. of the French, 
Charlemagne] ‘“ deserves the name of Great.” And this ofa 
man, to whom Killigrew was allowed to suggest that “he 
(Killigrew) should go to Hell, to fetch Oliver Cromwell back 
to govern the kingdom, for his successor did not know how to 
do it.” 

After these ebullitions had taken time to waste themselves, 
the feeling of loyalty to the person of the sovereign took 
another shape, namely, that of devotion to the king and the 
Tory party, or to the king and the Whtg party, as the case 
might be. Gradually the king came to be virtually, though 
by no means nominally, dropped out: and the real contests 
of the prologists and pamphleteers was between the defend- 
ers of the Whigs, and the defenders of the Tories, among 
whom we may number Dryden and Dennis, whose express- 
ions of loyalty are always intermingled with denunciations of 
the disloyalty and perfidy of their opponents. } 

It would be a weary task to dilate on the scores of pro- 





eemnences ee ease a ——_—_——— 





* Thus the prose epilogue to King Henry 1V, Part II, “ spoken by a dancer,” 
concludes thus: “ My tongue is weary; when my legs are too, | will bid you good 
night: and so kneel down before you ,—but, indeed, to pray for the queen.” 


$ See especially The Prologue to the King (James II) and Queen upon the Union 
of the Two Companies [the King's and the Duke's) in 1686. It is bursting with 
loyalty to James but still more with hatred of the Whigs. It concludes: “ Whig . 
poets” [Settle and Shadwell) “and Whig sheriffs may hang together.” A Whig 
sheriff, Henry Cornish, had lately (1680) been hang: d, apparently for no other 
reason than that he wasa Whig. See also the prologue to Amboyna; dire: 
against the Dutch, and full of bellicose Toryism. 
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logues in which the belligerent dramatists Dryden, Otway, 
Lee, D’Urfey, Crowne, and Southerne, on the Tory side, and 
Elkanah Settle and Shadwell (the Og and Doeg of Absalom 
and Achitophel) on the Whig, vented their political spleen.t 
Inthese numerous efforts of Dryden against Settle and Shad- 
well the literary jealousy was added to the public rivalry; in 
fact I am inclined to think that the former passion in this case 
determined the latter ; and that Dryden’s pretence of hating 
these two poets for being Whigs, was only his way of con- 
cealing his hatred of the two Whigs for daring to be poets. 
It is more probable that the Pofe YFoan of the one, and Zhe 
Lancashire Witches of the other, were distasteful to the 
laureate on the ground of their having taken as plays, than 
because they offended his Tory principles. His bitterest 
attack on his two opponents is to be found in his prose Vin- 
dication of the Duke of Gutse, that play having a decided 
application to contemporary political events, which the dullest 
critic could not fail to perceive; and having, in consequence, 
drawn on him the wrath of the Whig play-wrights,* who are 
accordingly assailed in the Vindication with the perfervid 
animosity which was so characteristic of its author. 

Elkanah Settle had always been a bitter opponent and rival 
to Dryden, on public, private, and professional grounds. 
This is the kind of coarse cudgel which “ Doeg” wielded in 
the encounter—(the extract is from the prologue to his 


Emperor of Morocco, acted in 1681-2) : 


“ Poets we all know can change, like you, 
And are alone to their own interest true ; 
Can write against all sense, nay even their own; 
The vehicle called pension makes it down, 
No fear of cudgels, where there’s hope of bread : 
A well-filled paunch forgets a broken head.” 


The allusions in the last lines are to Dryden’s pension as 
laureate and histriographer royal (a very small one—{300 a 
year, and a butt of canary, neither paid in full nor punctually) 
and to the beating which he received at midnight in the 
streets by some hired bravos of a nobleman whom he had 

t See Dryden's prologue to The Duke of Guise, Shadwell’s prologue to Bury 
Fair; also a prologue of Dryden's (to what play is uncertain) in the 10th volume 
of Sir Walter Scott's edition (p. 353); also the prologue and epilogue which he 
Composed for Southerne’s Loyel Brother. 


* Shadwell, in some verses, called ‘‘ A Lenten Prologue refused by the Play- 


rs," and in a work called Reflections on the pretended Parallel in the Play called 
the Duke of Guise, 
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offended in a literary quarrel. But to accuse such an uncom- 
promising Tory as Drydent with trimming in politics, how- 
ever he may have trimmed in other matters, was very unfair, 
and, if felt at all by the object of the attack, must have been 
felt as the unkindest cut of all. 

With Shadwell, on the other hand, Dryden was at first, 
and at intervals afterwards, on friendly terms. The quarrel 
was originally literary, and arose out of the two dramatists’ 
different views on the proper method of writing plays, on the 
merits of Ben Jonson, and the relative value of plot and 
‘“‘humours”’ in constructing a drama. Gradually the contest 
took on a political hue: and ‘Og’ poses as a Whig, laugh- 
ing, in pamphlets and lampoons, at first, and then in the pro- 
logue to his Bury Fair, at Dryden’s “ most confounded loyal 
plays ’’—loyal, that is to the departed majesty of the Stuarts: 
for it is needless to say that Shadwell would not have used 
such an expression before that date. But with the new 
régime Shadwell reaped his reward, such as it was: and 
Dryden, sticking to hiscolours, received his punishment. The 
latter was deposed from his office as poet-laureate: and Dorset 
recommended as his successor to the new king William, the 


man who 
‘In prose and verse was own'd without dispute, 


Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute.” 

In the above-mentioned prologue, ‘Og’ most indecently 
exults over his prostrate rival, and proclaims his past fidelity 
through good and evil report—this is the first occasion on 
which we hear of it—to the cause which, having now triumph- 
ed, elicits these jubilant strains. Speaking of the Stuart 
period, he says: 

“Twas precious loyalty that was thought fit 
To atone for want of honesty and wit. 
No wonder common sense was all cried down, 
And noise and nonsense swaggered through the town. 
Our author, then oppressed, would have you know it, 
Was silenced for a non-conformist poet ; 
In those hard times he bore the utmost test, 


And now he swears he’s loyal as the best. 
eo o . . * * 


He found esteem from those he valued most; 
Proud of his friends, he of his foes could boast.’’ 


+ One of Dryden's prologues (which I cannot at present lay my hands upon), 
and also one of his epilogues (that to Nathaniel Lee's Constantine the Great), CO? 
tain long passages directed against ‘The Trimmer '—(‘‘ neither fish, flesh, 0 


good red herring.’’) 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


(Continued from page 416). 





WESTWOOD, BAILLIE, AND COMPANY. 


At the extreme east of London, in that delectable neigh- 
bourhood known as the Isle of Dogs—though it is an island 
only by courtesy and has never been celebrated for anything 
connected with dogs—stand the engineering, bridge-building, 
and ship-building works of Messrs. Westwood, Baillie, and 
Company. The Lilliputian train of the funny little railway 
that crosses the island brings us within a few hundred yards 
of the gates, and in five or six minutes we are in front of the 
long wall that encloses the works. A view of the interior at 
once confirms the impression of size that the exterior has 
suggested. The twelve and a half acres of land appear 
to be covered from end to end with machinery, metal, 
and men. It is the home of the genius of iron. Forty 
feet above our heads, on a gallows-like structure, a steam 
crane is moving with the silence and celerity of a spider, 
carrying heavy masses of metal to and fro as easily as 
aman can carry an umbrella. Plates of iron lie stacked like 
faggots in a wood yard, some of them covered with chrome 
coloured rust, others blue, purple, and brown, from their more 
recent fiery ordeal. The noise, too, is not such as would be 
tolerated in what is known as a “ sick-room.” It is no ryth- 
mical, anvil chorus kind of measure, but a comprehensive 
Wagnerian discord, in which every performer tries to play 
the loudest—and nearly succeeds, Conversation is not easy 
under these circumstances. A jest must be very impressive 
indeed that will bear being published through a speaking 
‘rumpet, and it seems rather a waste of enthusiasm to make 
‘mmon-place remarks in the tone of a boatswain giving 
orders ina storm. This is the first impression, but in a short 
17 
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time the stranger becomes to some extent accustomed to the 
noise, tunes his voice to the required pitch, and sails ahead, 

In spite of the labour caused by the duty of superintending 
a business that occupies a thousand men, Mr. Baillie finds 
time himself to show us round the premises,*and point out 
the most noteworthy machines, the works in hand, and other 
objects of interest. Among the most important of the former 
are the six steam rivetting machines that are stationed in 
various parts of the yard. By the ordinary method rivetting 
is perhaps the most noisy work in a noisy trade, but by these 
machines it is done very quickly and in absolute silence. 
Everybody has noticed the extraordinary number of small 
hemispherical protuberances on boilers, iron railway bridges, 
and similar structures, they are these rivets which hold the 
different sheets of iron together. The usual process is to make 
them red hot, insert them in the holes in the plates, and then 
clench them by hand with hammers. The effect produced by 
the hammering of scores of men on sheets of resonant iron is 
loud, but not harmonious. This machine, however, presses 
rather than hammers the rivet into shape. It consists of a 
very powerful ram, with a fixed post opposite the head. The 
plates to be operated upon having been placed in position 
between these two parts of the machine, a boy at a furnace 
pitches a number of red hot rivets one by one to the men at 
the plates, and they insert them, to the number of perhaps 4 
dozen, into the holes. The ram is set in motion, and advane- 
ing softly and easily, it gives to the first rivet a squeeze, 
apparently as gentle as a mother might give to her infant, 
and proceeds to extend the salutation to the whole row 
of rivets. That “things are not what they seem” is shown 
by a closer inspection. This silent, tender, delicate greeting 


has been equal in effect to the more demonstrative energy of 


a steam hammer. It has knocked the rivet into the convemt 
tional “cocked hat.” An embrace by a boa constrictor 
would be neither more graceful nor more agreeable. A pre= 
sure of from twenty to twenty-five tons is exerted on each rivet 
and a single stroke does all that is required. These machines 
are not in general use, for there are not many engineers 

use sixty thousand rivets a week, but to such firms as 

they are indispensible. Messrs. Westwood, Baillie and Com 
pany, as we have before stated, have no less than six of tl 
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machines, representing in busy times a total of sixty thousand 
rivets inserted every week. 

Iron, steel and brass seem to be worked in these factories 
as easily as wood in a carpenter’s shop. Just as a carpenter 
turns a block of wood, or planes, bores, or saws it, so the 
engineer can turn, drill, plane, and even saw iron and steel. 
The principal difference is that his tools are more powerful 
and the process is usually slower. In the various workshops 
we see these operations being performed. One of the most 
attractive is that of punching holes in sheets of iron, which is 
done as easily as the punching of eylet-holes in a piece of 
leather by a shoemaker. But here the machine is a ponder- 
ous mass of metal weighing several tons, and the arm to 
which the punch is attached is nine or ten feet long. At 
least half-a-dozen men are required to adjust the large sheet 
of iron that is being punched. ‘“ Pop,” “pop,” goes the 
machine, and at each report a circular piece of iron at least 
half-an-inch thick drops to the ground. This, however, is 
nothing to what it can do. Close to the spot is a heap of 
flat plates, each about two and a half inches in diameter, and 
seven-eights of an inch in thickness, which have been punch- 
ed out by these machines, and we are informed that they have 
punched out a piece of iron two feet long and eight inches 
wide at one stroke. While people look with astonishment at 
the works of the age, at the huge ships, the massive cannon, 
the enormous bridges, they quite forget the powerful machin- 
ery that has made these works possible. They only see the 
result, and do not care much about the means. Fifty years 
ago that important material known to the iron workers as 
“angle-iron,” was seldom seen larger than 2-in. by 2-in., but 
how it can be made of any desirable size. The struggle 
between machinery and works of engineering is as severe, 
though not so conspicuous, as that between artillery and 
armour-plating, but as it is a technical matter it is often over- 
looked. Messrs. Westwood and Ballie possess, we are told, 
the most powerful machinery in the country for punching 
Plates, and cutting angle iron, and as we saw a red hot bar of 
metal as long as the mast of a ship being bent at one stroke 
imto angle iron we may conclude that the machines which 
Perform that and similar operations are also very powerful. 

The same system prevails here as at most other iron works. 
are the planing and drilling shops, the fitting shops, 
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the smiths’ shop, and several other buildings, each crowded 
with machinery and men. A smithy is always a gloomy 
place, whether it be the humble wayside shed in which a 
solitary smith operates on horses fresh from the plough, or, 
as in this case, a spacious lofty workshop contaning a hun- 
dred men. If smiths arranged their abodes with a special 
view to give effects of light and shade they could hardly be 
more successful. The gleaming fires, the swarthy faces and 
muscular figures around them, and the ponderous machinery 
half hidden in obscurity, make up a picture of diablerie that 
in aless populous country and a more imaginative age would 
have given rise to some strange tales. Now, however, it isa 
smiths’ shop and nothing more. All the buildings here are of 
large size, but this is of unusual extent, and it is evident that 
the smithy is a very important part of the works. There isa 
machine in it which makes rivets and turns them out at the 
rate of twenty-seven a minute! It has just been‘at work, and 
a boy is shovelling away with a spade a heap that has just 
emerged, hot and angry, from its clutches. 

The workshops extend the whole length of both sides of 
the premises, the bottom forms an important river frontage, 
the street frontage is occupied by offices, and the centre is 
reserved for works in progress. These are large and costly. 
At this time of our visit the firm appear to be very largely 
occupied in the manufacture of iron bridges. Now the 
bridges that span rivers and valleys are important works 
such as are not likely to be overlooked by the engineers who 
hold the contracts, and we cannot better illustrate the magni- 
tude of the business of the firm than by a reply that is made 
tous. On asking the active partner, who is our guide, the 
number of bridges in hand just now, he assures us with a smile 
that he “does not know.” We can see at least a dozen that 
are palpably in course of construction. Here is one large 
bridge of three spans, each of 150-ft., that is being made for 
the Indian States Railway. It is now being put together, 
but after being tested it will be taken to pieces and shippe 
to the East. Every part of these iron bridges is so rece 
designed and made that any portion of one span will fit the 
corresponding place in any other span. Walking on we 8 
a second bridge that is destined either for South America 
Spain ; another of eight spans for the Central Bengal @®” 





way; a fourth for Jamaica; a fifth whose destination ©@ 
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guide forgets; a sixth, of two 100-ft. spans, for the Natal 
Government; a seventh for—but we do not wish to be obliged 
to “continue in our next.” The heavy but shapely masses of 
iron that compose -these bridges are placed in position by 
powerful cranes, which travel about in mid-air carrying an 
enormous girder suspended by a chain as easily as a bird 
fies nestward with a worm in its mouth. Less than thirty 
years ago, after the respective merits of iron, wood, brick, 
and stone had been compared, it was written that “stone is 
pre-eminently the material for bridges,” &c. What would the 
writer have said if he had had the opportunity of seeing the 
number of iron bridges being constructed at these works, or 
of inspecting those which have recently been erected by the 
frm in every part of the world? Although an iron bridge 
has not the stateliness of one constructed of masonry, it is 
immeasurably lighter and more graceful and is certainly 
much more’easily put together. The variety of designs we 
see here is very conspicuous, no two apparently being 
ofthe same pattern. As we stand looking up at them with 
their every part exposed to view it is easy to appreciate the 
skill ‘and taste that have brought to such perfection these 
necessary works of civilization. It is easy to see that light- 
ness of appearance has been attained, not by a weakening of 
the whole structure, but by a careful adjustment of strength 
tothe strain it will have to sustain. Dr. Holme’s famous 
one horse shay was built in such a way that there should be 
no weakest part, and when it did give way it was through a 
general collapse of all the members. This is the condition 
the bridge builder strives to attain in his work. He wants a 
chain without any “weakest link,” but he does not attempt 
‘0 realise that position by mere heaviness. These huge 
bridges that we are admiring are as graceful in their strength 
as Vallenciennes lace or Sevres china. 

For the bridging of ravines, chasms and small water- 
‘ourses, for the decking of piers, pontoons, and landing 
‘ages, and for flooring generally, the firm have a speciality 
mtheir “trough plates,” the corrugations of which are un- 
‘ually deep and of peculiar shape. Large quantities of these 

are now used. Fifty tons were sent away last week, 
‘nd double that quantity is now ready ‘for shipment to the 
In addition large orders from the Indian States Rail- 
‘“’yand the Bengal Central Railway are being executed. 
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Another important work in hand is the construction of four 
caissons for Government, to be used in the extension now 
being made of Chatham Dockyard. They will consume 
no lees than eighteen hundred tons of metal. The quantity 
of iron disposed of at these works is enormous. It is stacked 
high in every available place, and there is not a single bar or 
plate that has not been obtained specially for some contract 
now in hand. Something like 12,500 tons are sent out every 
year, in the form of bridges, caissons, roofing, ships, armour 
plating, machines and other large works. 

Our visit is ill-timed as regards the building of ships, A 
composite paddle steamer, the “Alecto,” built for the Govern- 
ment, was launched only three days ago, and a vessel is 
about to be laid down for the Dover Harbour Trust, but at 
this minute there is none upon the stocks. 

The origin and growth of this business is of more public 
interest than such private matters generally are, for it tells a 
tale of long sustained industry and ability, and gives the 
stimulant of hope to self-reliant ambitious men, The year 
that saw the bells ringing for the Queen’s coronation also saw, 
if it would deign to notice so humble an object, a young 
Scotch mechanical engineer named Baillie leave his own 
rugged land to seek his fortune in the warmer South. About 
eighteen months after his arrival in London he met Mr. 
Westwood, who had made his way to London from one of the 
midland counties, and together they were employed in one 
of the largest London engineering factories of that day. The 
prospect that opens out to the ordinary mechanical engineer 
is not very bright, for, as a rule, he is without capital, and the 
plant he requires to begin business on his own account is 
extremely costly and extensive. The man who begins life at 
the bench with hammer and chisel and file is likely to remain 
there. Opportunities, however, were being revealed at that 
time such as are not likely again to occur. The second irom 
age had just set in, and the metal was being employed for 
many purposes for which it had not previously been avai 
or was not thought to be adapted. The art of iron shipbuild- 
ing was then in its infancy, but its possibilities were seen by 


some among the mechanics as well as by some among their 
employers. Messrs. Westwood and Baillie became very skil- 


ful in the bending of angle-iron for vessels, and in 







began to take contracts together from their employers ‘ 
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whose premises and with whose tools they executed them. 
They were soon employers of labour themselves, but they 
worked as hard with their hands as any of their men, and a 
good deal harder with their heads. One of the early iron 
vessels upon which Messrs. Westwood and Baillie were per- 
sonally engaged was the Queen’s yacht the “Fairy.” They 
went on in this way for years, until in 1856 they resolved to 
take a bolder leap and open a yard themselves. The Isle of 
Dogs did not appear in those days, to a superficial observer, 
avery promising locality for an iron works. It was thinly 
inhabited, marshy ground, from which wild fowl had not yet 
parted, and the actual spot on which the yard now stands 
was then a brick field, tenanted probably by such people as 
those among whom poor Joe found arefuge. They purchased 
a site with a good river frontage—not such an area as they 
have now, but sufficient for their business, Ingenuity in 
overcoming obstacles, and industry and honest work made 
forthem a laborious but prosperous career. Still showing 
themselves pioneers among iron workers they entered upon 
the then doubtful business of iron bridge building. It is 
singular that the two main branches of their trade should 
be so new and yet so old. We have scriptural authority for 
the existence of a ship in the days of Noah, and we have 
ocular evidence that arched bridges were known to the 
Romans. Yet a ship of iron and a bridge of iron are both 
creations of thecentury. Messrs. Westwood and Baillie have 
had something to do with the successful solution of both 
problems, and they have built up a reputation and a fortune 
by their exertions. From working at the engineer's vice 
they have risen to be employers of an army of men and the 
owners of one of the most extensive and valuable works on 
the Thames. 

The firm can look back on a long line of achievements, 
works that are engraved in iron upon nature’s pages in nearly 
every country in the world. In their offices are photographs 
of some of their most important productions, but we have not 
space to enumerate one-half even of this list. They built the 
famous Alexandra Bridge in India, which consists of 64 spans 
of 40 metres each, the whole structure being of the enormous 
Weight of 6,500 tons. They built two bridges, each 1,300 feet 
long, across the Orange River, in South Africa, a work of 
five years, They built the steel bridge over the Indus at 
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Attock, weighing about 2200 tons, and containing three spans* 
of 257 feet each, and two of 300 feet. They have built bridges 
in Trinidad, Cochin, Ceylon, Jamaica, and many other 
countries. They built the Bombay and Baroda bridges for 
the Central Indian Railroad, and that at Tonse for the East 
Indian Railway, the former containing the enormous number 
of 1500 spans of 60 feet each, and weighing 37,500 tons. The 
materials were made at the rate of one span a day. They 
also constructed half of the bridge over the Sutlij, the erection 
of which was a great engineering exploit. This bridge con- 
sists of sixteen spans, weighing 6300 tons. The difficulty 
was in the circumstance that it had to be erected in a single 
season of about six months over a deep river with a current 
running at least three miles an hour. Operations were com- 
menced on the spot in October, and before the floods of the 
following spring the work was accomplished. The water 
channel was from thirty to forty feet deep, and, as we have 
already said, the current was swift. The last span was 
erected in the marvellously short time of forty-five working 
hours, although it weighed no less than 420 tons. In an 
official letter to the firm on the subject, they were informed 
that “the engineer speaks highly of your share of the job. 
Your iron work gave no trouble at all in the erection.” Such 
a feat is unprecedented in the history of bridge engineering. 
Among the English works of the firm are the famous Brit- 
annia bridge (in which they were sub-contractors, as it was 
built before they were in business for themselves), a bridge 
over the Wye, the Widcombe bridge at Bath, and one just 
completed at Guildford for Lord Onslow. 

Messrs. Westwood, Baillie and Company have, of course, 
executed many other works, perhaps the most important of a 
very long list being the beautiful Crystal Palace Conservatory 
for the late Turkish Sultan, from designs by Owen Jones, 
most of whose original drawings for it are now in the offices 
of the firm, the goods station at Broad Street, the goods arrival 
platform at King’s Cross, nearly three miles of sheds at the 
Royal Albert Dooks, of iron, glass and timber (the iron work 
weighing 9000 tons and the glass covering six acres), and 
armour-plate bending machines for all the warlike Powers in 
the world. These machines have been proved up to 4000 


tons, and will exert a pressure of 6000 tons upori a space of 
twelve inches | 
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MESSRS. TRELOAR AND SONS. 
A well-furnished room without a good carpet would be as 
anomalous as a dandy with bare feet. From the very earliest 
times a floor covering has been one of the first attempts at 
decoration, even if it was only some green rushes that like 
straw in a sty concealed a mass of impurity beneath. But 
rushes have been put to other and humbler purposes, and 
their place has been taken by linoleum, oilcloth, and China 
and cocoa nut matting, while skins and fleeces have been 
superseded by brilliantly coloured and elaborately woven 
carpets. A good deal of ingenuity has been expended at 
various times in devising new floor coverings, but though 
each may have its users, not one of them has been able to 
oust from the place of honour the soft and comfortable carpet 
woven from wool. Among these recent inventions there are 
perhaps none of more importance or more distinct than the 
mats and matting made of the fibre of the cocoa nut. Some- 
thing like fifty years have elapsed since the virtues of this 
valuable nut were discovered by the manufacturer. The . 
kernel was the first part to be utilized. The patent taken out 
in 1829 by Mr. James Soames for separating cocoa nut oil 
into its solid and liquid parts led in the following year to the 
establishment of the great business of Price’s Patent Candle 
Company. Soon afterwards the idea occurred to Captain 
Wildey, an engineer officer stationed in Ceylon, that the fibre 
of the nut would be a good material for mats. A patent was 
taken out in 1832 by Captain Wildey in conjunction with 
Mr. Thomas Treloar, the father of the present members of 
the firm, and a manufacturing business was commenced 
under the name of “ Wildey and Company.” In 1835 mats 
made from the fibre came into use in candle-making, and 
finally the matting (now so common) was made from the same 
material. The great value of cocoa nut fibre for this purpose 
lies in its indestructability by water, the door mat invariably 
receiving all the damp superfluity that a man brings home 
with him on his boots. It is also extremely durable, and 
Messrs. Wildey and Company have shown what artistic forms 
it may be made to assume. But with the fine old crusted 
conservative spirit that opposes to the last gasp change of 
any kind, whether good, bad, or indifferent, the “trade” 
looked very icily on the bantling just launched into an unkind 
world, and refused to buy the mats or acknowledge them in 
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any way. As it was useless to go on manufacturing them if 
the public were never to be aware of their existence. Mr. 
Treloar eventually thrust himself into the breach by deciding 
to open a retail shop at Ludgate-hill and introduce them 
himself. Progress was naturally slow at first, and even in 
1842 the matting was so little known that the 7Zzmes in de- 
scribing the baptism of the Prince of Wales in St. George's 
Hall, Windsor, remarked as though it were a curious circum- 
stance, that “the floor was covered with a matting made from 
the husk of the cocoa nut,’ An impetus was thus given to 
the trade, and it was accelerated by the success of the firm at 
the international exhibitions which another decade brought 
into fashion, and they have continued to work their way into 
favour until at the present time lucifer matches would scarcely 
be considered more indispensable ina house than a few cocoa 
nut mats. The firm have received seven prize medals at the 
various exhibitions dating from 1851 to 1878, and on each of 
these occasions the floors of the fine art galleries were covered 
with matting of theirmanufacture. The business still retains 
its original designation, the works at Southwark being known 
as those of Messrs. Wildey and Company, while the retail 
premises that occupy such a conspicuous position on Ludgate 
hill bear the names of Messrs. Treloar and Sons. 

The manufacture of cocoa nut mats is not a delicate opera- 
tion, but it nevertheless requires skilled labour. Some of its 
processes have been compared to velvet weaving, but though 
the principle and even the practice may be similar the effect 
is certainly different. Still the earthenware pot has its uses 
as well as the porcelain vase, and we should live very miser- 
able lives if we had none but delicate articles to serve all the 
purposes of life. A door mat woven with the same nicety as 
a Cashmere shawl would be useless even if it were practic- 
able. Accepting the situation, Messrs. Wildey and Company 
have shown the truest art instinct by attempting only such 
decoration for their manufacture as was best adapted to it, 
and by the severe simplicity of their designs they have raised 
one of the humblest necessities of a civilised home to a posi- 
tion far higher than has been attained by many objects on 
which there is greater opportunity for a display of taste. 

The factory of the firm is situate in Holland Street, Black- 
friars Road, and it was here that we were initiated into the 
mystery of mat making. We shall not, however, attempt to 
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inflict upon the reader any technical description of the process, 
Three varieties of fibre are known to the trade, the white 
which is produced in Cochin, the medium in Singapore, and 
the dark leaf fibre, in Japan. It arrives either in the form of 
loose threads, technically called “coir,” or of coarse yarn, 
into which shape it is spun by the natives. The first place 
into which the curious visitor is introduced is the warping 
room, a large airy apartment in which a number of women 
are preparing fibre for the loom. Then we go to the carding 
rooms, where the coir is cleaned and disentangled by power- 
ful “devils” armed with numerous sets of formidable teeth. 
The British workman seems to have very great and orthodox 
faith in the mischievous propensities of his infernal majesty, 
forif there is one machine which has power more than another 
to tear, rip, and destroy he is sure to call it a “devil.” Even 
the small tripod furnaces in which rivets are heated are also 
named ‘ devils,” though in this case the more appropriate 
name would clearly be of the place in which the swathy 
gentleman is said to hold his court. After the coir has been 
sufficiently mangled by this particular “ devil’’ it is removed 
to the weaving rooms, into which we follow it after glancing 
for a moment at the apparatus by which the fibre is plaited 
to the required thickness. 

The weaving rooms are filled with large looms, which creak 
and groan from morning to night as though in remonstrance 
at the rough treatment they receive. And hard work it cer- 
tainly seems to be, if not for the machinery then for the men 
at workupon them. All around weavers are busily employed 
with their somewhat intractable material, some making the 
‘““Imperial mat,” some the thin “ Wilder mat,” while others 
are engaged on the “ Pompeian mat,” the “ Union mat” and 
the numerous varieties the firm have devised. The tools of 
the workmen are on a scale proportionate to the delicacy of 
their material. The shuttles might have come from the 
kingdom of Brobdignag. The scissors might have belonged 
toa hedge-trimmer. Some amount of artistic skill is required 
from the operatives, for in many instances they are called upon 
to weave names or emblems into mats, or elegant borders 
around them. The “ Pompeian mat,” for example, copied 
from the stone discovered in the buried city, has the rude 
image of a dog and the words “ Cave canem” woven into it, 
and though the weaver creates his pictures by means of 
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handfuls of fibre, the outlines are as sharp as if they were 
made by a single thread. 

From the weaving room the mat goes to the “shearing 
shop” where the “pile” is cut to an even surface between 
revolving cylinders, and after a few more finishing touches it 
is ready for removal to the warehouse in which the manu- 
actured goods are stored. 

For many kinds of mats the loom is not required, one of 
the most conspicuous of these being the “ skeleton mat” also 
made from cocoa nut fibre but plaited and sewn by hand in- 
stead of being woven. Passing into other rooms we see 
workmer: making parlour mats, with linen and jute; slip 
mats, with coloured wools; the very durable fast pile border 
mats; rough door mats, and many other varieties. The most 
striking of all is certainly the Imperial mat, in which a very 
pleasing effect of both colour and form is obtained by the 
arrangement of the three varieties of fibre, without subjecting 
it to any drying process. 

From the manufactory to the shops of Messrs. Treloar and 
Company is not a “ farcry,” and here we are introduced to every 
variety of floor covering, from the finished products of the looms 
of Kidderminster to the matting of the heathen Chinee. It is 
somewhat strange that in spite of all our civilization and our 
progress no floor covering is so generally acceptable as that 
which was designed five hundred years ago by an oriental 
nation, and is still made by them on the rude looms on which 
they were first produced. Probably even Mr. Gladstone does 
not carry his dislike of the “ unspeakable Turk”’ so far as to 
object to his carpets. The mats too, woven by the wild tribes 
of the Asriatic steppes are not thought out of place in the 
gilded apartments of Vanity Fair. In some cases, perhaps, 
scarcity and the caprice of the hour may have something to 
do with the demand for a certain class of goods, but Persian 
carpets have been above all the fluctuations of fashion and 
have maintained an unrivalled reputation from century to 
century. Every variety of carpeting, rug, mat, and matting 
seems to be represented here, showing us how thoroughly the 
whole world is ransacked to supply the decorations for an 
Englishman's home. Carpets from Kurdistan, Khorasan, 
and Kesman are stored beside the popular raffia curtains from 
Mozambique ; cocoa nut mats from the factory at Southwark 
besides stacks of matting from Manilla and Canton. Every 
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shop like these we are looking through represents comfort 
and even luxury in thousands of English homes, privileges 
which it is to be feared only a small proportion of their 
possessors are able to assess at the real value, for the simple 
reason that they have fortunately known no broader state of 
existence. 

By the handsome decoration of their premises on both sides 
of the thoroughfare Messrs. Treloar and Sons’ have at least 
done their share towards the improvement of the historical 
street in which they carry on business, but unfortunately 
Ludgate Hill has been irreclaimable spoilt by what we may 
call the barbarism of civilization. How anything so hideous 
as the railway bridge that crosses the valley at its lowest part 
ever came to be perpetrated, it is needless now to inquire, for 
the deed is done. The thoroughfare, however, owes some- 
thing more to one of the partners in this firm, for Mr. W. P. 
Treloar, entering the lists of authorship has written an ex- 
ceedingly interesting book ‘‘ Ludgate Hill, Past and Present” 
in which he has given life and colour to the history of cen- 
turies, and has brought together an almost incredible mass of 
valuable information without in any degree wandering beyond 
the true limits prescribed by his title. The picturesque way 
in which he has treated his subject will render his work as 
interesting to the stranger as to the resident in the great city, 
and we feel assured that no one who takes it up will lay it 
aside until he has read to the last page. The voters of his 
ward have shown their appreciation of the author by electing 
him a member of the Common Council of London by a very 
much larger majority than any candidate has ever before 
received. 


MAX GREGER, LIMITED. 

As most of our readers will understand, the explanation of 
this name is that a company is now conducting on the system 
of limited liability, the business established by Mr. Max Greger, 
a business which last year attained its majority. It is almost 
needless to say that Mr. Max Greger was the first person to 
introduce any but the most expensive Hungarian wines to the 
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notice of the British public, one or two varieties, Tokay, 
for instance, have for a very long time been highly esteemed 
by connoiseurs, but their price and scarcity were a prohibi- 
tion against their general use. Next to France, Hungary is 
the largest wine producing country in the world, yet we 
would venture to say that if any untravelled wine drinker had 
been asked twenty years ago to name the vintages of Hun- 
gary he would have been unable to mention more than one 
or two varieties, while the names of the heavy wines of Spain 
and Portugal and the light wines of France would have 
fallen as glibly from his tongue as the letters of the alphabet. 

This was the state of affairs only a few years ago, but in 
1861, encouraged by the Chamber of Commerce of Vienna, Mr. 
Max Gregerresolved to break through the icy barrier of disdain 
of the rich of England and the equally hopeless ignorance of 
the poor, and educate both classes to a knowlegde of the 
good qualities of the wines of his native land. The commer- 
cial treaty with France was signed in that year, and the duty 
on light wines hving been reduced to one shilling a gallon, 
the time was favourable for the enterprise. The reduction 
was of course intended for the benefit of the French growers, 
but there was no reason why other countries should not profit 
by it, especially as the English consumer would necessarily 
benefit by the competition. Mr. Max Greger brought a large 
quantity of wines to London, but only to meet with a deter- 
mined rebuff. The “trade” were so prejudiced that they 
would not even look at the wine, although a special invitation 
was sent to them to inspect his stock as it lay at St. 
Katherine’s Docks. This was not his only troubles. He 
had the additional mortification of finding that his Hungarian 
wines could not be brought into this country at the reduced 
duty. The reason was that their alcoholic strength was 
considerably above the 18 per cent. limit fixed by the new 
law. Under these circumstances it would not have been 
surprising if Mr. Greger had abandoned his scheme as hope- 
less, for to make his difficulties comprehensive and exhaustive 
he was a stranger to this country, had no trade connections 
in it, and did not even know the English language. But he 
did not despair. The British Government were themselves 
desirous, if not of actually encouraging the trade in pure 
light wines, at least of allowing it fair play, and*they were 
therefore willing to listen to the concise representation Mr. 
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Greger found means of making to them. He was able to 
show that the singular impediment against the introduction 
of Hungarian wines was their adaptability to the English 
taste and climate. In other words the large quantity of 
natural or vinous alcohol they contained made them better 
fitted for this country than a very large proportion of the 
wines of France and Germany, but at the same time it 
effectually excluded them by reason of the high duty that 
would have to be paid. The force of his statements was at 
once acknowledged, an inquiry was instituted, and as early 
as April of the following year a new scale was. arranged by 
which all wines containing less than 26 per cent. of proof 
alcohol were to be admitted at the reduced duty. 

One of the great obstacles against the use of Hungarian 
wines in England had now been overcome, but, although, by 
bringing them into this country Mr. Max Greger may be said 
to have led the British horse to the stream, he had yet to 
make him drink, and in such matters the animal in question 
is notoriously self-willed and obstinate. Besides, after a 
wine drinker has been accustomed to certain flavours, he is 
very likely to think that one which is different is necessarily 
inferior. Advocates of the new wines were, however, not 
long wanting, and the medical profession, generally so 
delightfully inharmonious and capricious, were for once 
unanimous in their approval and recommendation. The con- 
sumption steadily increased, and in course of time was 
materially accelerated by a new method of supply which Mr. 
Greger also introduced. This was what he calls the “ wine 
flagon system.” A shrewd observer, he was able to see im- 
perfection in our insular mode of sale, which those “ natives 
and to the manner born” accepted without thought as the 
natural condition of things. He saw the costliness of a system 
by which almost every pint of wine consumed in England 
must be put in bottle. Whereas, in his own country, and in 
other parts of Europe, the inhabitants could send to the wine 
shops and obtain a supply of palatable liquor for the meal, 
on the day, or the week, in their own jugs, as the poor here 
often send for their dinner beer, the bottle system prevailed 
throughout England against sense and against economy. In 
the “ brimming urns” of the Greeks there is no suggestion of 
air-tight bottles, or of elaborate preparation for preserving a 
wine that is not meant to keep. Mr. Greger saw that while 
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it might be necessary to bottle some rare wines, or wines of 
certain qualities, it was gross extravagance to adopt the same 
plan with many of the kinds that are in ordinary use. In 
addition to the original cost of the wine the consumer had to 
pay for the labour and materials used in bottling, corking, 
labelling, and waxing, and for breakages in bottling and 
storing, and yet the wine was no better than if it had been 
drawn for him, fresh and foaming, in a jug he had sent by 
his servant. It is true that some very low-priced wines 
would not keep without bottling, but the question then arises 
whether under these circumstances it is necessary to drink 
such stuff at all. It is not probable that wine will ever 
become our national drink, or even that it will again become 
proportionately so common as in the days when [Falstaff con- 
sumed such an “ intollerable deal’ of sack, or when good 
claret was on draught in lowly Scotch hostelries, but every 
attempt to bring an honest natural wine within the reach of 
what is called the lower middle class will be hailed with 
pleasure by thousands, whose pursuits unfit them for the con- 
sumption of the coarser malt liquors. 

Mr. Max Greger established the “wine flagon system,” 
and we shall see directly the saving it enabled the purchaser 
to make. To test the effect of his experiment he selected a 
full-bodied Carlowitz, which in bottle he sold at 24s. a dozen, 
and offered it at ha// the price. ‘llere was this difference, 
that instead of going to the trouble and expense of bottling, 
and sending the dozen bottles to his customers, he supplied 
them with a neat crystal flagon or decanter, artistic enough 
for the dinner table, containing half-a-gallon, or three bottles 
of the wine. When this quantity was consumed the customer 
gave notice to the firm, and the empty flagon was exchanged 
for a full one, and this*was repeated until the order was ex- 
hausted. The only stipulations were that the purchaser 
should not order a quantity equal to less than twelve bottles, 
and that he should acquire the first flagon, which cost five 
shillings, and hencforth became his own property, no further 
expense being at any time incurred on that score. Thus for 
12s. 8d. a man received a quantity of wine for which in bottle 
he would have had to pay nearly double that sum. Many of 
our readers will no doubt be as surprised as we were to find 
that the bottling and bottles cost almost as much.as the wine, 
but as according to the homely proverb the proof of the 
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pudding is in the eating we must accept the fact when we are 
offered the full advantage of it. That the advantage was felt 
was soon shown by the demand that arose for Carlowitz in 
flagons, and within a very short time Mr. Greger found that 
he would be justified in supplying other varieties of Hun- 
garian wine and ports and sherries upon the same system. 
Of the convenience to the purchaser we need say nothing. 
He received his wine in excellent condition, was ‘saved the 
trouble of decanting, and no longer had a number of useless 
bottles thrust upon him. The flavour of the wine with proper 
care would remain unimpaired for several weeks, and not 
until the contents of one flagon had been consumed need 
another be sent for. If wine is ever to become a common 
drink in this country it can only be by the general adoption 
of some such system, and there are even points in Mr. 
Greger’s method that will require modification. _Of course it 
is not to be supposed that all qualities of wine woul be re- 
duced in price one-half. There is not much difference in the 
cost of bottling a wine at 24s. and one at 6o0s., and because it 
reduces the former to 12s. it does not follow that it will reduce 
the latter to 30s. What it does is to effect a remarkable 
saving in the cost of cheap wines and make an appreciable 
difference in the price of the better sorts. 

The wines which the present London merchants refuse to 
look at are now seen on the tables of people in all stations of 
life. At least haif-a-dozen varieties are supplied to the 
Queen ; they are drunk by some for pleasure, by some for 
“their stomachs’ sake,” and by some with that serious pur- 
pose which confinement in a hospital creates. During the 
vear 1861, when the trade commenced, 3000 gallons were im- 
ported ; within five years the annual quantity increased to 
upwards of 100,000 gallons, and at the present time Max 
Gregor, Limited, are among the largest wine importers in the 
kingdom. For some years the business was carried on by 
the founder alone, but in 1872 he took a partner, and last 
yeara company was formed to develop the enormously in- 
creasing trade. They made agents all over the country, 
offices in London and Manchester, and cellars at Southwark: 
A visit to the vaults is sufficient to give one some idea of the 
extent of the Company’s business. Descending from the 
offices to the cellars we see a row of lights at regular 
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tance until the bright gas jets has faded to. the faint glimmer 
of a distant star. There is nothing to obstruct the view, but 

we must have good sight who standing at one extremity can 

distinguish things at the other. The casked wine cellars 
extend the whole length of Guildford street, a distance of 600 

feet, and are filled with brown casks of wine that hath been 

cooled a long age in the deep delved earth, tasting of Flora 

and the country green. Some of it has come from the vine- 

yards of the Archduke Albrecht, some from the vine-clad 

slopes which surround Fired and pour their produce into the 

richest of Hungarian wines. The long lines of casks are 

marshalled into detachments and companies as silent and as 
motionless as the enchanted troops of King Boabdil. Horse 
and foot and artillery are massed here for the assault, clarets 
and light white wines for skirmishing and outpost duty, for 
the main attack the heavier dessert wines and the vintage 
ports and natural sherries, while to complete the rout there 
are brandies from the vineyards of the Archduke Albrecht to 
whom a Samson would yield. There are half-a-dozen varie-. 
ties of Carlowitz, ranging in price from 15s. to 60s. per dozen, 
there are Oedenburg and Somlan, Hungarian Burgundy, and 
1834 Tokay at 126s. a dozen, and thirty or forty other kinds 
of wine whose names and qualities are more or less familiar 

tous. In one part of the cellars men and boys are busily 
engaged in labelling the bottles, in another they are filling 
flagons, in another they are bottling wines from the cask, 
aided by an ingenious machine, which expels the air 
from every bottle it corks, and can be worked at the rate 
of four hogsheads a day, each hogshead making twenty- 
four dozen. In one department are Champagnes and 
sparkling Hungarian wines in case, in a second are more 
French wines, for the Company also deal in the clarets and 
brandies that come from the vineyards of France. 

At the far end of the long cellar are half-a-dozen large 
butts, veritable giants, placed in a conspicuous position as 
though to supervise the ranks beneath them. Four of these 
butts, whose proportions are unusually colossal, and con- 
struction elaborate, commemorate events in the history of the 
business. One is named after the founder, Mr. Max Greger, 
another was exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, a third was 
made in honour of the visit of the Crown Prince Rudolph to 
the cellars in 1878, and the fourth is named after Mr. Corne- 
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lius Wilson, the late partner of the founder. These butts 
hold thirty hogsheads each. : 

There are bins here holding ten thousand dozen bottles of 
wine each, tier rising above tier with the regularity of a 
chessboard. The floor above the cellars contained six 
hundred casks of wine at the time of our visit, and each suc- 
ceeding floor of a high building was devoted either to 
storage, or to work arising through the magnitude of the 
business. On leaving the premises we bring away with us 
the impression that if it be true as Anacreon assures us that 
“ nature’s holy law is drinking,” Max Greger, Limited, play 
a very important part in the religion of the universe by 
enabling the people of England to carry out that same “ holy 
law.” 

We ought not to forget to mention that in consideration of 
Mr. Max Greger’s improvements in the culture and export of 
Hungarian wines the Emperor of Austria conferred upon him 
the title of a Knight of the Imperial Order of Franz Josef in 
1875, and a patent of Hungarian nobility for the same reason 
in 1878. 
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OLD YORKSHIRE. * 


IT would not be easy to find a close precedent for the publi- 
cation of such a volume as this. County histories have been 
written, but this is not a mere county history. County anti- 
quarian lore has been collected, and archeological research 
published, but neither of these subjects predominates in ** Old 
Yorkshire.” The title really conveys the best description of 
the work. It is a mosaic which has been very skilfully put 
together. Yorkshire, besides being the largest county in Eng- 
land has had a longer and greater individuality than most of 
the others. .At a period when many ofithem were little more 
than geographical expressions it was the scene of some of the 
most stirring events in our history, and at the present time if 
we were to search the whole world through it would be diffi- 
cult to find more than one or two tracts of land of similar 
area so rich in important manufactures. Hence there was 
abundance of materials, probably an embarrassing abundance, 
but the editor, Mr. William Smith, F.S.A.S., has retained 
only the most valuable and interesting. The result is a pic- 
turesque work in which history, archeology, and biography 
are represented in just proportions, and an easy but not 
meaningless variety is obtained. 

Every year takes from us some of those old places that help 
us to realise time. They are spared neither in town nor 
country. We have seen the Tabard pulled down, and we 
have lived to see the banqueting hall in the palace of a line 
of archbishops turned into a workshop for washerwomen. 
We know that the plough is now making long furrows over 
spots where occurred some of the most memorable events in 
the history of the English people, and we know that many of 
the notable monuments that still exist must in the nature of 
things be obliterated soon. But if we cannot preserve theni 
we can at least perpetuate our recollection of them. What 

* Old Yorkshire. London ; Longmans, Green, and Company, Paternoster Row. 
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would not the world give for a series of pictures showing 
Athens as it appeared to the eyes of Pericles, or of Thebes 
or Palmyra, Babylon or Tyre? The old histories that were 
little more than catalogues of battles are now happily out of 
fashion, and in place of them we have a narrative of the 
gradual progress of thought, of change in mind and habit, 
and of “liberty broadening down from precedent to prece- 
dent.” For the purpose of realising the past of a nation 
works of the character of “Old Yorkshire” are invaluable, 
and there can be no doubt that the historian of the future 
would obtain much new material if all our English counties 
were treated in the same way. Forty of these volumes, each 
composed, like the first, of short articles by specialists, equally 
well illustrated, and published at the same moderate price, 
would form a social history of England that would be as 
entertaining as it would be instructive. Perhaps Mr. Smith 
may at some time undertake the task of editing such a series, 
for if it were carried out on the same lines as the work before 
us it would not be indispensable that the editor should have a 
personal acquaintance with each district. 

The abbeys of Yorkshire are the first subject to engage the 
attention of the reader. A list of no less than seventeen is 
given, with some curious information concerning Bolton 
Abbey, Coverham Abbey, and Kirkstall Abbey. Of Cover- 
ham Abbey it is stated that :— 

“ Helwesia, the daughter and heiress of Ranulph de Glan- 
ville, a Baron and Chief Justice of England, with the consent 
of Wallran, her son and heir then living, founded a Monastery 
of Canons of the Premonstratentian Order, at Swayneby, 
towards the end of the reign of Henry II. She died in 1195, 
and her bones were afterwards translated to Swayneby, and 
buried in the Chapter-house at Coverham. Radulphus, the 
son of Robert, Lord of Middleham, brother and heir to Wall- 
ran, having many disputes with the Canons of Swayneby, 
removed them, and founded Coverham Abbey, in Coverdale, 
near Middleham, and granted them the Church of Coverham, 
with many lands and tenements. Of the private history of 
this house very little is ‘handed down, except that it was 
destroyed by the Scots, and that in the reign of Henry VII. 
there were here twenty canons. These canons had, in lands, 
tenements, tithes, and other emoluments, an annual revenue 
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Coverham Abbey (from an Old Engraving). 
of £207 14s. 8d., according to a valuation taken in 1535 by 
commissioners appointed by Henry VIII. Nevertheless as, 
after deducting pensions and other expenses, the clear income 
was reduced to £160 18s. 3d., it was included among the lesser 
Abbeys, and surrendered into the King’s hands, in pursuance 
of an Act made in the 27th year of hisreign. Since the disso- 
lution the property of the site of this Abbey has been divided 
in such a manner as to make it difficult to ascertain the 
different owners. Part of it is said to belong to the Duke of 
Northumberland, and a part to Mr. Wray Atkinson, whose 
house is seen through the arch, about and behind which are 
some scattered remains of walls and arches, not visible from 
the point whence this view was taken. The ruins of the 
Abbey stand on the north side of the river, or rather the rapid, 
brook of Cover, which gives name to the dale; a dale that, 
whatever claim it may have in some parts to tolerable culti- 
vation, must be said to suffer, in the comparative view and 
size of beauty, from its vicinity to the noble one of Wensley 
Dale. The scanty remnants left of these detached ruins speak 
sufficiently to the dispersion of the materials, which have been 
applied to various uses.” 

From “ Yorkshire Abbeys” we come to “ Yorkshire Anti- 
quities,”.and are at once introduced to Leeds, past and 
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present. The history of this centre of the woollen manufac- 
ture is given as follows, but interspersed with the narrative 
are interesting statistics concerning the growth of trade and 
other matters :— 

“Leeds is one of the greatest industrial capitals of York- 
shire and the North of England. Its origin and early history 
are wrapt in complete obscurity, and we will not attempt to 
unravel the mystery attaching to the district of Zozdts, men- 
tioned by Bede, the problematical kingdom of £/mete, which 
is said to have comprised the western portion of the Zozais, or 
the locality over which ‘Cerdic, King of Britons,’ ruled. If 
not on the site of a Roman station, Leeds was probably in the 
immediate vicinity of Roman settlements, and more than one 
Roman road probably passed through or near it. Heaps of 
scorte have been found here, and it is not improbable that 
Leeds was the site of one of the ironworks established by the 
Romans in this district. In ‘Domesday Survey’ it appears 
as part of the possessions of Ilbert de Lacy, under the name 
of Ledes. This baron is said to have built a castle here, on 
Mill Hill, on the north side of the town, which was besieged \ 
and taken by King Stephen in 1139 ; and here Richard II. was 
confined: for a short time; but all trace of it had disappeared 
in the reign of Henry VIII. Ilbert de Laci had here ten 
carucates and six oxgangs of taxable land, as much 
of which was-7 arable as could be _ tilled with 
six ploughs. There were in the whole district twenty- 
seven wi/ant, and four sochmen with fourteen ploughs, 
a church and a mill, and ten acres of meadow, of which £7 4s. 
was the estimated value. A charter is quoted by Whitaker 
from an incorrect copy, by which, in the ninth of John, Maurice 
Paganel grants certain privileges to his burgesses of Ledes, 
from which it would seem to have become by that time a 
considerable town for those days. 

“ Leeds is situated twenty-four miles south-west from York, 
on both sides of the River Aire, the principal and best part 
standing on the slope of a hill, north of that river, and the 
buildings covering a space of about 1,000 acres. The largest 
part of the town is irregularly built, with narrow and crooked 
streets, but the centre and west end comprise several hand- 
some streets, lined with fine houses, The situation of the 
town must have always recommended it as a place of traffic 
and business, and its natural advantages have .been improved 
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to the utmost. It stands in a fertile country, intersected with 
rivers, and possessing rich beds of coal. It communicates 
with the Humber and the German Ocean by means of the 
Aire and Calder Navigation, which allows vessels of 120 tons 
to come up to the town. On the other hand, it communicates 
with the Mersey and Liverpool by the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, and it has now railway communication with the princi- 
pal towns in the kingdom. Its rise, however, to its present 
state of importance and prosperity is comparatively of recent 
date. It probably was a seat of the cloth trade from an early 
period, perhaps from the settlement of the Flemings in York- 
shire, in the time of Edward III.; but we have no special 
notice ‘of it before the time of Henry VIII., when Leland de- 
scribes it as a ‘pretty market town subsisting chiefly by 
clothing, reasonably well built, and as large as Bradford, but 
not so “quick” as it, and considerably less in size than 
Wakefield.’. In 1642 it was taken by the Cavaliers, under the 
Marquis of Newcastle, and in the following year retaken by 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, after a severe struggle, 500 prisoners re- 
maining in his hands. At the beginning of the last century 
the town had become the great centre of the woollen cloth 
trade. 

“Ralph Thoresby, the distinguished historian of Leeds, 
who lived through so eventful a period in our national history, 
from the great rebellion to the accession of the House of 
Hanover, tells us, in his Ducatus Leodtensis, that the district 
round Leeds and Haslewood formed that portion of Yorkshire 
which Bishop Tunstall showed to King Henry the Eighth, in 
his royal progress to York in 1548, and which he avowed to 
be the richest he ever found in all his travels through Europe. 
The name Leeds is said to’ be a corruption of Loidis, from 
Loidi, the name of the Saxon proprietor. In Saxon times it 
was held of the crown by seven Thanes, and this Loida was 
probably the chief of them. It was granted by the Conqueror 
to Ilbert de Laci, as part of the barony of Pontefract. Leeds 
consisted then of Briggate, Kirkgate, and Swinegate; nor 
was the private residence of the tradesman disassociated from 
the place and scene of his business; while the power of the 
feudal lord was embodied in the castle that stood in the rear 
of the town. That castle, held by the Paganels under the 
great house of Laci, occupied the site at present surrounded 
by Mill Hill, Bishopgate, and the western part of Boar Lane. 
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It was, in all probability, circled by a moat and an extensive 
park, as we may gather from the names Park Row, Park 
Square, Park Place, Park Lane, and Park House. From the 





White Cloth Yall, Leeds. 














remains discovered in 1836, it appears that the castle had a 
semi-circular form, and that it terminated in the Mill Goit. 
On his march against the Scotch, that impersonation of Nor- 
man chivalry, Stephen of Blois, besieged this stronghold and 
took it. Here too within its gloomy walls the ill-starred son of 
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the hero of Crecy was detained on his way to Pontefract, where 
Richard the Second was to end his days by the assassin’s 
hand. Well, but quaintly, does the old chronicler describe 
the last pilgrimage of him whom Shakspeare makes Henry of 
Bolingbroke style his ‘ fear’ :— 
“ The Kyng then sent, Kyng Richard to Ledis, 
There to be kept surely in privitee ; 
Fro thens after to Pyckering went he needis, 


And to Knaresbro’ after led was he ; 
But to Pomfret last, where he did dee. 














Briggate. 


“ Briggate, obviously the bridge gate (the bridge dating 
back from Edward the Third, the patron and founder of the 
English woollen trade), was formerly, even up to 1825, divided 
by a central row of shops and houses known as Middle Row. 
Here stood the Moot Hall, decorated in Thoresby’s days by 
that statue of ‘good Queen Anne,’ which is now in the Town 
Hall. The prison, the stocks, and the town cross were here; 
and here, at the ‘ Brig-end Shots’ the clothiers refreshed their 
inner man with a pot of ale, a noggin of porridge, and a 
trencher of boiled or roast meat for two pence, at which mag- 
nificent rate Thoresby informs us that he feasted a couple of 
archdeacons.” 

After some miscellaneous papers on commercial life in 
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Yorkshire, the early history of the wool trade, and various 
antiquities, the reader is brought face to face with the two 
great Yorkshire representatives of the artistic world, Henry 
Dawson, the painter, and John Flaxman, the sculptor. It may 
be said that neither of these men belong to “ Old Yorkshire,” 
since the latter has been dead little more than half a century, 
and the former less than four years; but as the two greatest 
artists the county has produced there would have been a 
woeful hiatus had their names been omitted. Of Flaxman’s 
early predeliction for art the writer of the memoir says :— 

“ But throughout this pallor of infancy and arrest of phy- 
sical development, his brain seems to have acquired that 





From a Meda!lion of Flaxman. 
increased susceptibility to external impressions, pointing toa 
highly marked mental organisation. In this condition of 
physical weakness his mind, ever unusually active, evinced a 
prematurity of growth far beyond the consolidation of the 
body, and turning upon itself for exercise and recreation it is 
not surprising that, with no other companions than his books 
and pencils, he should be attracted to subjects familiar by 
daily sight and presence, and that his first crude tracings 
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should be of the forms supplied by the figures in his father’s 
shop—his nursery and playground. Here he drew, and even 
produced small models in clay, plaster, and wax from the 
works around him. But it was not only in the actual shapes 
there meeting his childish gaze he found interest and employ- 
ment. To those poets he was yet able to read he turned to 
satisfy his yearnings for design, and from the legend of 
‘ The blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle,’ 

shaped his first inventions with the pencil, when six years 
old. In being thus left to his natural love of art and books, 
and indulgences of inherent taste—for his health precluded 
the tasks of school—whatever information he acquired in early 
life must have been obtained in the most irregular, desultory 
manner. His thoughts and pursuits uniformly tending to the 
development of the artistic instinct, it is easy to understand 
how the elements of general education were neglected for 
topics bearing exclusively on the subject of his life’s dedica- 
tion. That the daily sight of his father’s stock must have 
powerfully influenced a child of his susceptibility to surround- 
ing aspects, cannot be doubted, and that the evidence of posi- 
tive genius marked his early utterances of artistic feeling, is 
shown by the power and originality of his drawings, made 
previous to any art-culture or system of study. As in all 
instances of true genius, its manifestations are irrepressible, 
and whether the boy Turner strives to spread the hues of his 
palette to the rainbow of his rising fancy, or the child Flax- 
man moulds in clay the promptings of a sterner muse, it is 
that their souls, lit by the spark divine, breathe out in art- 
uprisings from the well-spring deep within. The attempts of 
dawning genius are ever of interest ; in the instance of Flax- 
man especially so, for when it is seen with what they were 
associated, and what mighty influences they were destined to 
exercise on the tone of all succeeding Art, it is difficult to 
estimate them too highly.” 

Then follows a number of papers on various subjects, some 
on war, some on religion, which, by the way, are topics that 
are not always as widely separated as they ought to be. 
“ Yorkshire Clergy Sufferings ” is almost unpleasantly precise 
in its details. Everybody knows that the years which followed 
the Reformation were years of tribulation for teachers of both 
faiths, but it is not so easy to realise the exact amount of their 
suffering. Here, in the most cold-blooded way possible, is 
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given a list of these unfortunate men and women, their names, 
ages, and the nature of their death penalty, set forth with all 
the calm brevity ofa Kelly’s Directory. ‘ Yorkshire Ancient 
Families "’ contains some interesting information concerning 
the Wharton family among others, and particularly of Lord 
Wharton, who in early life was “so proud of his well-shaped 
legs” and fond of displaying them in dancing, but whosoon be- 
came a Puritan champion and an intimate friend of Cromwell. 
“ After the death of the king,” says the writer, ‘he was nom- 
aye inated a member of the 
Council of State, at which 
time Cromwell, with whom 
he was on intimately friend- 
ly terms, congratulated him 
on a ‘particular mercy,’ 
evidently the birth of a 
child, and in the same let- 
ter says—‘ When we think 
of our God, what are we? 
Oh, His mercy to the whole 
society of saints—despised 
jeering saints! Let them 
mock on. Would we were 
all saints! The best of us 
are, God knows, poor weak 





Phillip Lord Warton, saints—yet saints, if not 
sheep, vet lambs, and must be fed,’ &c. The execution of the 
King appears to have alienated him, in some degree, from 
Cromwell, and he became, says Carlyle, ‘troubled with cau- 
tious dubitations; involved in reasonings in painful laby- 
rinths of constitutional and other logic . . . somewhat 
uncertain whether these high actings, executing judgment on 
the King, abolition of your House of Lords, and so forth, are 
owned by the eternal powers or not owned,’ and in 1650 
Cromwell wrote him a letter of expostulation, in which he 
says—It were a vain thing, by letter, to dispute over your 
doubts or undertake to answer your objections. I have heard 
them all, and I have rest from the trouble of them. .. . 
I do not condemn your reasonings; I doubt them. It is easy 
to object to the glorious actingsofGod . . . yet what 
hath God wrought? The greatest works last; and still is at 
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work; therefore take heed of this scandal. . . . Be not 
offended at the manner of God’s working; perhaps no other 
way was left,’ &c. Lord Wharton gave up his post of a mem- 
ber of the Council of State, and Cromwell again addresses to 
him an expostulatory letter, in which he says—‘ Ay, poor! I 
love you! Love the Lord; take heed of disputing! Iwas 
untoward when I spake last with you in St. James’ Park. I 
spake cross in stating my grounds. I spake of my judgings 
of you, which were that you—shall I name others ps 
had ensnared yourselves with disputes. . . . The Lord 
persuade you and all my dear friends.’ Again, in 1651, on 
the eve of the battle of Worcester, Cromwell writes to him— 
‘Now again you have opportunity to associate with His 
(;od’s) people in His work, and to manifest your willingness 
and desire to serve the Lord against His and His people's 
enemies. Would you be blessed out of Zion and see the good 
of His people and rejoice in His inheritance—I advise you, 
by all the bowels of love, let it appear you offer yourself wil- 
lingly to His work,’ &c. Another letter occurs in 1651, when 
there was a negotiation on foot for a marriage between Crom- 
well’s son, Henry, and a daughter of Lord Wharton, in which 
he proposes to settle on them ‘ Burleigh, Oakham, and two 
other little things not far distant ;’ but the affair was not con- 
summated, both parties afterwards marrying differently. Lord 
Wharton lived to witness the Restoration, through the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II., and became a privy councillor 
to William III.” 

We are enabled to give a complete list of the seals of the 
Yorkshire corporations as they are detailed in this work. 
That of the Leeds corporation of 1836 :— 


Arms—Argent on a Chevron gules, 
between two shuttles fessiwise in chief 
#;\ and in base as many pickaxes, in sal- 
\\ tire proper a falcon wings, elevated 
4and holding in the dexter claw a Pad- 
So J lock or between two Boars’ heads, 
g<s7 couped of the last, each holding in 
~aGeaey the mouth across pattee fitchee; in 

Le: pale of the first a chief sable thereon, 


a cross pattee between two covered cups, also Or. 
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Crest—On a wreath of the Colours a Gryphon, argent wings, 
elevated sable, resting the dexter claw on an escocheon argent, 
charged with a suttle palewise sable. 

Motto—SPECTEMUR AGENDO. (Let us be known by our 
actions, or, we may be known by our actions.) 

1.—IThe two shuttles and two pickaxes were introduced to 
indicate the Linen and Coal Trades of Barnsley. 

2.—The Falcon with the Padlock is the crest of the Locke 
Family, who presented a Park to the Town. 

3.—The Boars’ Heads are the crest of the Beckett Family, 
John Staniforth Beckett, Esq., having presented the Town 
with a Hospital, and endowed it. 

4.—The cross pattee and the two covered cups are the Arms 
of the Abbey of St. Magdalene de Lunda, in Monk Bretton, 
of which the Church at Barnsley was a Chapel, and are sculp- 
tured on St. Mary’s Church, in Barnsley. 

The Crest, the Gryphon, is that of the Wentworth Family 
the most powerful in the District, having many branches), 
with the escutcheon and the shuttle introduced, to create a 
difference. 


Batley was incorporated inthe year 
1868, under the Government of a 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Councillors. 
John Jubb, Esq., was the first Mayor. 
3) he Seal of the Borough bears the 
Jinscription, SIGILLUM COMMUNE MU- 
NICIPII BATLIENSIS. On the shield is 
blazoned a cross patonce, which was 
os intended for the old Batley Family of 
the Copleys, but it should have been a cross moline. The seal 
annexed is engraved the proper shape, and it is hoped that 
the named anomaly will be rectified. The Chevron is charged 
with three mullets, which have no heraldic meaning so far as 
Batley is concerned, but was given by those who arranged 
the Seal as being necessary to fillupa blank. The present 
industries of the Town are indicated by the Fleece and the 
Garb, and the motto, FLOREAT INDUSTRIA. 

The first election of Town Councillors under the Municipal 
Charter granted to the Town of Dewsbury took place in July, 
1862. George Fearnley, Esq., M.D., had the honour of being 
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unanimously elected to the office of 
first Mayor of the Borough. The 
Corporation of Dewsbury consists of 
Nal a Mayor, eight Aldermen, and twenty- 
aii four Town Councillors. The follow- 
MOWAS2 is a description of the Seal of the 

Ys Borough:—On a Shield Or and 
Azure (the Arms of the Earl of War- 
ren), the original Saxon Wheel Cross, 


as planted by St. Paulinus, and described in the motto, PAUL- 
INIUS HIC PRAZDICAVIT ET CELEBRAVIT, A.D. 627, proper. 
(Paulinius preached and administered the Sacrament here, 
A.D. 627.) Crest—A fleece argent hanging from a cloud, 
proper, with the blue cross of St. Edward the Confessor as a 
difference. Afotto—DEUS NOSTER REFUGIUM ET VIRTUS. 
(God our refuge and strength.) On the outer circle are the 
words, SIGILLUM MUNICIPII DEWSBURIENSIS. 

The ancient Borough and Seaport of Hedon is now two 
miles from the Humber, the old harbour having silted up, 
which is now grazed by sheep and oxen. Hedonis a decayed 
town, and since its disfranchisement 
by the Reform Act it has lost all its 
importance. It was held by the Earls 
wera of Albemarle and Holderness, and 
eg afterwards reverted to the Crown. 

@ A Charter was granted to the Town 
as early as the reign of Henry IL, 
which was confirmed by John, that 
the Burgesses should hold their lands 
and rents as freely as the citizens of York and Lincoln. 
Edward III., in the 22nd year of his reign, granted another 
and more valuable Charter under the government of a Mayor, 
Bailiffs, and other officers, that they were to have a Seal of 
two parts, the larger part to be kept by the. Mayor, the lesser 
part by the Clerk, to be deputed by the King; to have a 
Merchant Guild, and Hanshes. Richard II. and all the sove- 
reigns to Elizabeth inclusive, confirmed the Charters. 

A Charter of Incorporation was granted by Charles IL, 
when some of the members were deprived of office. During 
the seventeenth century Mr. Robert Ombler, the old Mayor, 
delivered up to Mr. John Brough, amongst other articles, two 
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silver Seals and cross piece of silver; the Charter of King 
John ; true copies of the Charter of Henry II. and Richard I, 
to the citizens of York; the new Charter of Charles II. and 
James II. 

There is an old Seal of Hedon engraved in Ponlson’s Holder- 
ness, Which has the legend SIGILLUM UNIVERSITATIS BUR- 
GENSIUM DE HEDONA, in the field, an antique boat with sail, 
and two men working it, it is sailing to the left; from the 
stvle of the work it is probably of the time of Elizabeth. 

In 1754 the Corporation seal was lost or mislaid, when the 
fown Clerk was ordered to procure a new one at the expense 
of the Corporation ; probably the one annexed ; it is inscribed 
Sic. VIL. DE HEDON, CAMERA REGIS, in the field, a fishing 
boat sailing to the left. 

The Town of Huddersfield, which has risen to its present 
importance within the last fifty years, was incorporated by 
Royal Charter in 1868, and the Borough was divided into 
twelve wards, two of which return six and the remainder three 
Councillors each. 

The Arms granted by the Heralds’ 
College to the Porough of Hudders- 
field are as follows :—Or, on a Chev- 
ron between three rams passant, sable 
as many towers argent. Crest—A 
Ram's head couped argent, armed or, 
gorged with a collar sable, in the 
mouth a sprig of cotton tree slipped 
and frueted proper. The appropriate- 
ness of these Arms is obvious ; the Rams indicate the staple 
trade of the District, and the Castles on the Chevron point to 
the Castle Hill, which forms the most conspicuous object in 
the Borough. Although the Castle was dismantled centuries 
ago, the earthworks are still quite clear, and cannot fail to 
strike the most inexperienced observer. The rising trade in 
cotton is indicated by the sprig of cotton plant in the Crest. 
We cannot help commending the common sense of this 
newly-incorporated Borough in going to the fountain head 
for a proper Coat of Arms for their Seal, and in not adopting 
a sort of omnibus design, intended to commemorate doubtful 
legends, fantastic stories, coupled with the feudal history of 
the Town, which is neither heraldry nor anything else. 
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Alan III., Duke of Bretagne and Earl of Richmond, the 
feudal lord, granted to his Burgesses of Richmond, in 1145, 
the fee farm rents of the Town for the yearly sum of twenty- 
nine pounds, to be paid in two half-yearly instalments, which 
he confirmed the following year. Conan, his son and suc+ 
cessor, confirmed it in 1150. John I., Duke of Bretagne and 
Earl of Richmond, granted the Burgesses another Charter, 
with further advantages on payment ofan extra rent. On 
his great Seal, attached to the Charter, he bears for his Arms 
checky, or and azure, acanton ermine. King Edward IIL, 
in 1328, confirmed the grant of the Earl of Richmond, which 
was also done by other Sovereigns. 

Richmond was incorporated by Queen Elizabeth in 1576, 
and the government consisted of an Alderman and Burgesses, 
who had a Common Seal, and the privilege of returning two 
members to Parliament. It is un- 
certain when the Seal, a copy of 
which is annexed, and which is of 
silver, was engraved; it must be 
folder than the time of Elizabeth, 
7 from its design as well as the use 
of Church text letters, which 
were rarely used in her time; appar- 
ae ently it belongs to the reign of Henry 
VI.,on the back of the matrix is engraved W. LEE. The 
legend is SIGILLUM CO’E (commune) BURGENSIU’. VILLE RICH- 
MOND, in the field, God the Father, with a nimbus around his 
head, seated, holding before him in his hands a cross, on 
which our Saviour is nailed, on the sinister side are the Arms 
of France and England quarterly, on the dexter side the 
Arms of Britanny, checky or and azure, a canton ermine, the 
whole under a canopy of Gothic design. A second Seal, also 
in silver, which is much smaller, bears the legend, SIGILLUM 
BURGI RICHMONDII, in the field, a full-blown rose. On the 
handle of it is engraved, 7his Seale was given to the Towne of 
Richmond by Ser Thomas Lascelles, Knight, tn the year of the 
Lord God, 1603. He being than Alderman there. It is kept 
by the Town Clerk for sealing all writs, processes, &c. 

A new Charter of Incorporation was granted by Charles II. 
in 1668, the Town to be governed by a Mayor and Aldermen, 
to have a Common Seal, and that the Mayor or the Clerk for 
the time being have a Seal of two parts for the sealing of 
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recognizances, the greater part to remain in the hands of the 
Mayor, the lesser part in the hands of the Clerk. This Seal 
is of oval form, and larger than the Common Seal. It bears 
the inscription, S. DNi R. Ab. CAp. RECO. INFRA. BURG, 
RICHM. CONCES. TEMP. WIL. WETWANG FRI. MAT. Ipm. 
Sigillum Domini Regis ad capiendum recognizationes infra 
Burgum Richmondia, concessum tempore Willielmi Wet- 
wang primus Major zé:dem), in the field, the Arms of the 
Borough, gules, an orle argent, over all a bendermine ; above 
the Arms a full-blown rose under a crown. This is the Seal 
of twu pieces mentioned in the Charter; it is in silver, but is 
now disused; the part on which the rose and crown are en- 
yraved is moveable, forming the lesser part of the Seal. 
William Wetwang was the last Alderman as head of the 
Corporation, and the first Mayor under the new Charter. 

Rotherham was incorporated in 1870, the Township being 
divided into six wards. The following is a full description of 
the Corporate Seal, with the reasons for adopting the 
emblems :— 

1.—QOn the left hand of the Seal are three cannon, colour 
iron colour on a Shield of enamelled deep blue, and on the 
right hand are three Stags on a green shield with a diagonally 
striped ground, the stripes running from right to left upwards ; 
and on the lower side on the right hand the White Rose of 
York. Inthe middle, between the two shields placed diag- 
onally) is the Caduceus of Mercury, the hand tlesh-coloured 
and the spreading wings dove-coloured and the serpent green, 
the whole of this resting on a bridge pricked out in dead 
silver, sky effects, distance and water blue, the bridge rising 
from waved water lines of green and blue. The motto is, 
“ Thus trade flourishes.” 

2.—The reasons for adopting the Emblems were—The left 
hand Shield, with three cannons. The Walkers, who were 
the greatest ironfounders of the North, came to Rotherham 
about 1741, and who made the prin- 
cipal part of the cannon for the Penin- 
sular War up to 1815, although it is 
said cannon were founded here as 
early as 1650; for these reasons the 
Town adopted this symbol before the 
incorporation. It was then thought 
desirable, as Thomas of Rotherham, 
Archbishop of York, was such a noted 
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man, as will be seen from “ Gruest’s Rotherham ”’ (an extract 
of which I append), to incorporate his Arms with the adopted 
Town's Arms, in honour of one of England’s greatest men 
who was born here. Extract—“ Thomas Scott, a/zas Rother- 
ham, fellow first of King’s College (Cambridge), Chaplain of 
King Edward the 4th, Provost of Beverley, Lord Keeper of 
the Privy Seal, Bishop of Rochester and Lincoln, Chancellor 
of England and of this University, built the School gates, 
with the Consistory and Library there; contributed to the 
renewing of St. Mary’s Church, finished and endowed Lin- 
coln College (Oxford , chosen Master of this Hall (Pembroke 
in 1480, and that year Archbishop of York, Legate to the 
Pope, and Secretary to four Kings; he resigned his Master- 
ship in 1488, having built Jesus College at Rotherham, and 
the three houses of his Archbishopric. He died of the Plague 
in 1500.” Hewas born at Rotherham, Aug. 24, 1423, his 
father being Sir Thomas Rotherham, of Rotherham. The 
Caduceus of Mercury was adopted as emblematical of the 
wide spread trade induced by Rotherham’s noted manufac- 
tures in iron; the Bridge being a representation of the South- 
wark Bridge over the Thames, in London, made by the 
Walkers about 1800 to 1815, at a cost of £287,000, the only 
firm that was able to accomplish such a work, having before 
shown their skill in bridge building by erecting Sunderland 
Bridge, the highest in the kingdom then, and so difficult that 
on it to this day the motto is “ Nil desperandum, auspice 
Deo.” So that we considered it would be a fitting testimony 
to the past and present enterprise and spirit of the town and 
its manufactures, as wellas of the makers and founders of the 
Staple trade of the town.—The above description has been 
contributed by Alderman MORGAN, Selwood, Rotherham. 
During the present year (1881), the muniments, deeds, and 
records of the Leeds Municipal Corporation have been 
thoroughly examined, re-arranged, and registered. In the 
course of the search an old chest was found, which contained 
some ancient seals that had long been lost. It appeared that 
Leeds had had four Corporate Seals. The first was on 
the granting of the first charter, in the second year of 
Charles I., on the 13th July, 1626. This seal was of silver. 
The next was on the granting of the second Charter, in the 
thirteenth year of Charles II., on the znd November, 
29 
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1661. This seal was also of silver. The third was in 
the reign of William and Mary in 1689, 
and was of steel; and the fourth was 
granted on the passing of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1836, and is the seal 
now in use. Five of the small plates 
from the staffs of the township bailiffs, 
dated 1600 and 1700 were also found. 





Seal, 1836. 

The account of Lord Wharton would have been out of place 
unless accompanied by one of a still more famous Roundhead 
chief, Lord Fairfax. His portrait is appended, but no attempt 
has been made to reproduce the facts that appear in every 
history of England. The chief events of his life are briefly dis- 
missed as follows :— 

‘“‘ The first Baron Cam- 
eron was Thomas Fair- 
fax, of Denton, a brave 
soldier, who, for con- 
spicuous gallantry, was 
knighted by Lord 
Essex, at Rouen, in 
France. The following 
is Mr. Clements Mark- 
ham’s account of the 
creation? ‘Scotch her- 
alds came to Denton 
with a patent of no- 
bility ; and in October, 
1627, they rode away to 
Borough-bridge, on 
» their way north, with 

eg a several bags of money ; 
while Sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, became Baron Fairfax 
of Cameron, in the Peerage of Scotland.’ (Life of the great 
Lord, p. 14.) He died on the 1st of May, 1640, at the 
advanced age of 80 years, and was buried in the church 
at Otley. 

He was succeeded by his son Ferdinando, as second 
Baron Cameron, ‘a brave and resolute soldier,) and some 


time General of the Parliamentary Army in the northern 
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counties. His first ‘brush’ of any moment with the 
Royalists was at Tadcaster, on Tuesday, 7th December, 
1642, where, with a force of less than 1000 men, he held the 
town and bridge against 8000 of the enemy under the Earl of 
Newcastle, but his ammunition being exhausted, he withdrew 
in the night to Selby. (Vsde ‘Memoirs of General Fairfax,’ 
&c., &c.) He commanded the right centre at the Battle of 
Marston Moor, fought 3rd July, 1644; while his son, ‘ Black 
Tom,’ commanded the right wing of Horse. Vicar’s account 
of Lord Ferdinando at this battle is quaint and amusing. After 
having given a summary of his military achievements, he 
says—-‘ And lastly, in July, 1644, this thrice noble and re- 
nowned Lord Fairfax was one of the three most magnanimous 
and Victorious Lords Generall, which won that most famous 
and renowned victory at Marston-Moore, neere Yorke, to- 
gether with that great City of Yorke it selfe, with all the Arms 
and Ammunition therein, where they most Victoriously beat 
Prince Rupert, and the Earl of Newcastle, slew at least 4150, 
whereof two-thirds at least were assured to be Lord Knights 
and Gentlemen of great quality ; they tooke above 1500 Pris- 
oners; together with all the enemies’ cannon, Ammunition, 
bag and baggage, 1500 Muskets, 4o barrels of powder, 3 tunne 
of great and small bullets, 800 Pikes, besides Swords, Ban- 
diliers, &c., and abundance of other rich prize.’ ”’ 

As showing that the bravery of the race has not degenerated 
even yet, it is stated that :— 

“The American stock of the renowned family has well 
maintained the reputation of the name. Mr. Markham tells 
us that ‘in the gallant struggle of Virginia for independence 
its scions showed that they had inherited the chivalrous 
bravery of the Yorkshire stock. When a Senator of New 
York remarked to young Randolph Fairfax that he would not 
like to have a name already so famous if he could add nothing 
to it, the boy replied, “It is the name of my ancestors, and if 
they have made it famous, I at least will try to do nothing to 
impair its brightness!” He did more; he added to its 
lustre, and, after a life of unsullied purity, he found a hero’s 
death at the battle of Fredericksburg, in 1862. His cousin, 
Eugene Fairfax, was also slain at Williamsburg, and two 
other Fairfaxes were wounded in the battles of Virginia.’” 

John T. Beer, Ebenezer Elliott, Benjamin Preston, and 
Abraham Holroyd have been selected as the poets of the 
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county, and a valuable biographical sketch of each is given. 
The history of Mr. Elliott will be especially interesting to 
readers of this magazine, inasmuch as he was once a regular 
contributor to its pages, and the article is written by Mr. 
S. C. Hall, who was formerly the Editor of 7e New Monthly. 
The early life of the poet is thus sketched by Mr. Hall :— 

“In 1837 I received this letter from [Ebenezer Elliott—‘] 
was born at Masbrough, in the parish of Kimberworth, a vil- 
lage about five miles from this place (Sheffield), on the 17th 
March, 1781; but my birth was never registered except in a 
Bible, my father being a Dissenter and thorough hater of the 
Church as by law established.’ 

“The ancestors of Ebenezer Elliott were ‘canny Elliotts’ of 
the Border, whose ‘ derring deeds’ were warning proverbs in 
the debateable land ; border thieves they were, ‘who lived on 
the cattle they stole.’ His father—who, from his eccentrici- 
ties and ultra ‘ religious ’ views, was named ‘ Devil Elliott ’"— 
had been apprenticed to an ironmonger at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, after which he became a clerk in the celebrated cannon 
foundry of Messrs. Walker, at Masbrough, near Rotherham. 
He soon left that situation, and went as a servant to the ‘ New 
Foundry,’ in the same town, and there the poet was born, and 
baptized either by his father or by ‘one Tommy Wright,’ a 
Barnsley tinker and brother Berean. Ebenezer was one of 
seven children, three sons and four daughters, of a father 
bearing the same baptismal name. His first book lessons, 
after those of his mother, were with a Unitarian schoolmaster 
of the name of Ramsbottom, of whom he has made grateful 
mention in one of his poems. But he had the anxiety ofa 
curious and ingenious child to see something of the world be- 
yond the foundry and his teacher's garden. 

‘But school days with Elliott, as with his more or less 
hopeful companions, came to an end; the iron casting shop 
awaited him, and from his sixteenth to his twenty-third year 
he worked for his father; ‘hard as any day labourer, and 
without wages.’ 

“According to his own account, he had been a dull and 
idle boy, but poetry, instead of nourishing his faults, stimu- 
lated him to industry as well as thought. Thus, while his 
earlier days were spent amid the disheartening influences of 
an ascetic home and defective education, nature not only spoke 
to his senses, but worked within him,— 
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‘* His books were rivers, woods, and skies, 
The meadow and the moor. 


“Tn all his sentiments and sympathies, from first to last, he 
was emphatically one of the people, illustrating his whole life 
long, by precept and example, 

‘‘ The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil, 

“Tt is not material, in this brief notice of the ‘Corn Law 
Rhymer,’to trace him from his father’s foundry, at Masbrough, 
to his own shop, as a steel-seller, in Sheffield, nor to describe 
his earliest efforts in verse. His poem of ‘ Love’ attracted no 
attention from readers of any class; while his ‘ Night ’—the 
scene of which is the picturesque spot identified with the 
legend of ‘The Dragon of Wantley’—was declared by one 
reviewer to be ‘in the very worst style of ultra-German bom- 
bast and horror!’ But his taste rapidly improved, and that 
—strange as it may appear—under the stimulus of the in- 
tensest Radical politics. 

‘Comparatively little was known of the vast poetical power 
of Ebenezer Elliott until 1831, when an article in the New 
Monthly Magazine (then under my editorship) from the pen of 
Lord Lytton, directed public attention to his genius. 

“It was Dr. (Sir John) Bowring who showed to Lord Lytton 
a mean-looking and badly-printed pamphlet called ‘The 
. Dd Ranter.’ He was struck 

SS GE : with it, and sent to mea re- 
Ge Gre: view of the work in a letter 
Fa. = addressed to the Poet Laure- 
~~ ate—directing his attention 
to the ‘mechanic’ as one of 
the ‘uneducated poets’ whom 
Southey had so often folded 
under his wings. Its publi- 
cation gave the Sheffield 
poet a wider renown than he 
had previously obtained, but 
it didnomore. Lord Lytton 
wrongly described him, as 
| others had done, as a ‘ me- 

Ebenezer Elliott, chanic’; he was not then 
aware that many years previously Elliott had been in corres- 
pondence with Southey, who fully apprecieted the rough 
genius of the poet. Neither did Lord Lytton then know that 
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Elliott had published several beautiful poems in certain peri- 
odical works—the A mu/ef among others, in which one of the 
most perfect of his compositions, ‘The Dying Boy to the 
Sloe-blossom,’ appeared in 1830. Afterwards Elliott became 
a regular contributor to the New Aon/hly Magazine, and for 
that work he wrote many of his best poems. 





a “ ; eK, , " aia eS at eae - 
Burial.place of Ebenezer Elliott. 

‘His friend, Mr. Searle, describes him personally : ‘Instead 
of being a true son of the forge—broad-set, strong, and mus- 
cular as a Cyclops—he was the reverse. In stature he was 
not more than five feet six inches high, of a slender make, 
and a bilious, nervous temperament; _ his hair was quite grey, 
and his eyes, which were of a greyish blue, were surmounted 
by thick brushy brows. His forehead was not broad, but 
rather narrow; and his head was small. There was great 
pugnacity in the mouth, especially when he was excited; but 
in repose it seemed to smile more in consciousness of strength, 
however, than in sunny unconscious beauty. His nostrils 
were full of scorn, and his eyes, which were the true indices 
of his soul, literally smote you with fire, or beamed with kind- 
ness and affection, according to the mood he was in. In 
earnest debate his whole face was lighted up, and became 
terrible and tragic.’ 

“He describes himself, however, as five feet seven inches 
in height; slimly rather than strongly made, eyes dim and 
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pale, mostly kind in their expression, but sometimes wild ; 
his features harsh, but not unpleasing; ‘on the whole,’ he 
says, ‘he is just the man who, if unknown, would pass un- 
noticed anywhere.’ ”’ 

With the following account of the largest oak in Britain 
we shall bring to a close the copious extracts we have been 
making from “Old Yorkshire.” It will have been seen that 
the contents are varied, but we have shown but little of the 
variety contained in this interesting work. It contains a 
large number of engraving's, several of them from fine steel 
plates. The latter are portraits of some of the members of 
Parliament for the county and of its most famous inhabitants. 
Concerning the large oak it is stated :— 
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Cowthorpe Oak. 

“The Cowthorpe Oak (Quercus Sylvestris pedunculata), whose 
age has been computed to exceed 1,500 years, has, as may be 
supposed from its extraordinary size, been noticed in nume- 
rous works devoted to natural history and forestry. The cir- 
cumference of its trunk, close to the ground, was, at the close 
of last century, according to Evelyn’s ‘ Sylva,’ seventy-eight 
feet. Shortly after the publication of that work, earth was 
placed around the base of the trunk, with a view to the pre- 
servation of the tree, which, by covering over some very con- 
siderable projections, reduced the girth of the stem at the 
ground line to sixty feet. In 1829 the Rev. Dr. Jessop mea- 
sured the tree, and communicated its dimensions to Strutt’s 
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‘Sylva Brittanica.’ We transcribe the reverend doctor’s de- 
tails, which, he assures us, may be relied upon :— 


Circumference at the ground : . - 60 feet. 
Ditto at the height of one yard « a 
Height of the tree in 1829 - . . - 45 55 
Extent of the principal remaining limb- - © « 
Greatest circumference of ditto - . —— ae 


‘Dr. Jessop adds :—‘ The tree is hollow throughout to the 
top, and the ground plot inside (the account of which has been 
much exaggerated) may possibly afford standing room for 
forty men.’ 

“In Loudon’s ‘Arboretum’ the diameter of the hollow 
within the tree, close to the ground, is given at nine feet ten 
inches.” 

As we began with an illustration of a Yorkshire abbey we 
will conclude with one of the picturesque ruins of another 
religious house,— 
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Kirkham Priory. 
One of the sixty priories with which “ Old Yorkshire” is 
accredited. 











REUBEN WILKINS, 
FARMER AND PARSON. 





CHAPTER XI. 
WHICH WILL WIN? 


IEUBEN’S first impulse, after this all but miraculous escape, 
was to kneel down, and return thanks to the Almighty 
Preserver of the bodies and souls of men. 

Lady Frances and he knelt down on the lawn, surrounded 
by her servants, and the villagers. Ina few words Reuben 
poured fourth their fervent thanksgivings. He prayed also 
that the lives which had been so wonderfully preserved 
might, thenceforward, be entirely devoted to the service of 
that Gracious Being whose merciful compassion had thus 
prolonged them. 

But all this time, the reader may ask, what has become of 
Mr. Lusby? The fact was, that until Reuben’s prayer, his 
very existence had been forgotton by every one. This, con- 
sidering the excitement, need not be wondered at. Reuben’s 
prayer, altho’ it made no mention of Mr. Lusby, or even 
allusion to him, for Reuben, like every one else, had forgotten 
him, brought to Lady Frances’ mind the thought of him 
whom she believed to be her husband. By what secret 
subtle electricity of thought this came about I do not know, 
but so it was. 

This sudden remembrance gave birth in Lady Frances to a 
storm in her moral nature as it were, to an awful conflict 
between opposing immaterial forces in the microcosm of her 
soul, which formed a sort of parallel and complement to the 
storm in the world of matter, or of molecular forces, as I sup- 
pose I ought to say, which was now indeed abating, but 
had by no means ceased to rage. 
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I have told how Reuben’s person and character had won 
the affectionate fancy, rather than the love of her fresh girl’s 
heart—using fancy in its etymological and old English 
sense of phantasy, instead of the modern application of the 
word. Ithas been intimated also how, having regard to their 
relative social position she had early become convinced that 
union with him in marriage was as much out of the question, 
as much beyond the bounds of possibility, as that she should 
wed the hero of a fairy tale. Thus she tried to give her heart, 
and her heart's affections, her loyal duty and obedience, 
where she had given her hand. And we have seen one small 
sample of the way in which she was requited. 

All this must be borne in mind by any one who would 
understand the conflict which now arose in her mind, and 
who would estimate aright the final issue. As a matter of 
fact, Reuben had scarcely commenced his prayer before the 
thought of her husband came into Lady Frances’ mind. 
And with this thought there came simultaneously, trooping 
in, as it were, like battalions in a battle-field, memories of 
the past, thoughts of the present, visions and anticipations 
of a double future, far too numerous and involved and com- 
plicated for any person adequately to describe and enumerate 
them. 

It would have been a nature infinitely more cold and un- 
impassioned than that of Lady I*rances, which would have 
been unmoved by such devoted heroism as Reuben Wilkins’. 
This would have been the case had another person been the 
object of it, and she had only witnessed it, as some thrilling 
spectacle. Wecan imagine therefore, how it affected her, 
when her own life, and the life of her child were the fair 
prize and the priceless guerdon of his heroism. This 
being so, we can well believe how many thoughts concerning 
him, and all his nobleness would crowd into her mind, when 
she lay so impassive, to all external seeming, in his arms, 
and that by no will of her own, but by a necessity as strong 
as the adamantine chains of destiny. 

Such were the mental and moral elements, which had been 
already aroused to activity, when, for the first time since the 
awful crisis of life and death had arisen, the thought of Mr. 
Lusby came into her mind. It was this fresh element, and 
the thoughts which it brought with it in its train, which woke 
up the moral whirlwind. Lady Frances felt sure that Mr. 
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Lusby was in the smoking-room, in all probability in a state 
of unconsciousness produced by intoxication. From her know- 
ledge of the various rooms and the passages of the Manor, 
she thought it not impossible that the fire might not yet have 
reached the smoking-room. She also felt a moral certainty 
of conviction that if she were to make an appeal to Reuben to 
save her husband, or were even to direct his attention to the 
fact of his danger by mentioning his name, he would be 
again ready to risk his life in doing all that was possible to 
rescue him. 

Altho’ the thoughts which I am endeavouring to describe 
were not all distinctly formulated in her mind, they were 
there in a state of solution. They wanted only time and 
opportunity to become crystallized, as it were, in action. 

On the one hand was the prospect of a continuance of that 
fearful yoke of galling slavery, that shocking domestic 
tyranny, of which she had been the victim, almost ever since 
her marriage, and: of which there might be an indefinite 
continuance if she uttered a word, if she named a name, 
which scarcely the sternest casuist would maintain she was 
absolutely bound to name. One thing at least was certain : if 
there were any dereliction of duty, if there were any falter- 
ing on her part in obeying the loftiest dictates of that portion 
of us, which seems ever seeking to assert its absolute 
supremacy over even our half-formed thoughts, over our most 
obscure and secret resolves—I mean the conscience—the 
knowledge of such dereliction and such faltering would be 
confined to her own breast. No human being could ever 
know what, at most, was nothing more than a thought, hidden 
within the deepest recesses of her own heart. We may be 
sure that the representative of the baser portion of our nature 
in her was not less prompt to urge its suggestions to be 
content with the lower level, and the less arduous paths, than 
the representative of the higher nature was to set before her 
the loftier level, and the better part, and to strive to win her 
to follow it. 

There came before her in that little more than momentary 
span of time, a vision of freedom, and all that freedom meant 
for her—a vision of love and honour and truth, in vivid 
contrast to hate, and infinite baseness, and a life that was one 
dark blot of falsehood. And in all this tumultuous whirl of 
conflicting passions, striving which should remain the final 
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sovereign of her soul, as Satan and Michael contended for 
the body of Moses, her intellect remained sufficiently clear to 
tell her, that it must be her own self which must make the 
decision, her own hand which must cast the die, her own 
mouth which must speak the doom, be it what it would. 

This was a controversy indeed. This was a moral battle- 
held, in comparison with which the material battles of the 
world, to my mind, sink into insignificance. Upon its issue 
hung indeed only one human life; but there also hung upon 
it the destiny of a soul, which will live, when the present 
form of the material universe has been forgotten. 

Of all this, of course, Lady I'rances did not think, or, if 
she did, it was confusedly and dimly enough. But what she 
did think, and what she did realize was, that her husband's 
life on earth was hanging inthe balance, and that it rested 
with her, by uttering a word, to incline the scale for life ; or by 
refraining to utter it, to incline the scale for death. In other 
words, Lady Irances had a sufficiently clear conception that 
one brief moment was hers, wherein to decide, whether for 
all her future life she would, or would not, give to a voice, 
whose accents no mortal, except herself would ever hear, but 
of whose never-slumbering voice she already had some 
experience, the power and the right to say that she was a 
murderess in heart. 

I think that old Grreek myth was not without deep moral 
significance, the one I mean in which it was fabled that a 
man’s life was to be conterminous with the existence of one 
fate-laden hair of his head. Thus it was clear that his 
daughter,who plucked this one yellow hair, golden in a two- 
fold sense, was as much guilty of parricide, as tho’ she had 
stabbed her father to the heart. All true and real moral 
philosophy, worth the name, will not care to look only at 
actions, as they loom great in apparent magnitude above the 
horizon of public cognisance. It will rather seek to become 
acquainted with the hidden springs, which are the fountains 
from whence actions flow; and to estimate at their real value, 
not the actions which seem great, or important in themselves, 
but which are great in their consequences. 

I have an idea too, that every human being, who reaches 
years of discretion, has atrial to pass thro’ whereby is tested 
the stuff of which he, or she is made, morally, I mean, of course. 
Modern theology thinks that this trial always takes place in 
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this world, and that whatever be the issue here, that issue is ir- 
reversible through all the eternal ages yetto come. It may be 
so. But early Christian theology, as expounded by some of the 
mightiest intellects which the world has ever known, took a 
broader and a larger view. They thought that the great 
Lord and Creator and Redeemer of souls was so merciful, 
and bare them such love, that He would not make His 
sentence upon failure here absolutely final, but was willing to 
give souls that failed here yet another chance, so to say, 
under differing, and perhaps more favourable circumstances, 
in some of the many mansions of Ilis great Palace of the 
Universe. 

But discussing these things must not lead me too far from 
Lady Frances, and her trial. 

With some the weighing which tests them may last for 
years, may endure for a life time. With others it is summed 
up, intensified as in a moment. 

So was it with the poor, fond’ wife, in Miss Procter’s 
beautiful legend, in which she tells how the pain of a 
thousand years of Purgatorial fires was exceeded by the 
agony of one awful pang, which shot through the heart more 
swiftly than ever arrow cleft the air. 


** Pass on,” thus spake the angel ; 

‘“ Heaven's joy is deep and vast; 
Pass on, pass on, poor Spirit, 

For Heaven is yours at last ; 

In that one minute’s anguish 

Your thousand years have passed,”’ 


Somewhat like this was it with Lady Frances, whose trial 
came and passed, who was weighed in the scales of God, 
whose good and bad Angel strove for her possession, till her 
own will gave victory to the one, defeat and shame and 
dishonoured flight to the other, all in the space of the few 
moments, as we mortals reckon time, before Reuben Wilkins 
had concluded his brief thanksgiving. 

Scarcely had he finished before her cry, ‘“‘My husband! 
where is he? Will no one help me save my husband?” told 
one story to mortal ears—that as soon as she was saved 
herself, she began to care for him; but I trow it told some- 
thing more than this to the angels. 

It told of a conflict and a struggle, of a defeat sustained, and 
a battle won, ot which none on earth save the lady herself had 
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thought that a fight was being fought. And even she had 
little realization then of its awful significance. But it 
shewed the angels that she was gold and not dross, that she 
was not chaff, but wheat that would at last be surely gathered 
into the garner of the Lord. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE REQUITAL. 


Mr. ILusby was in the smooking room all this time, as first 
the butler, and afterwards Lady Frances had conjectured. 
He was stretched upon a couch, unconscious of every thing— 
unconscious of the storm, unconscious that his house had 
been struck by lightning, unconscious of the fire. 

Did it not seem strange that both the women whom he had 
led to the Altar should be at the same time in such deadly 
peril, and that he who had led them there should be alive, 
and know nothing of it. 

Whether, when Lady Irances fought the battle in the 
agonizing wrestling of her soul and gained the victory which 
led to the cry that we heard her utter in the last chapter, she 
would have done so, had she known all, had she known that 
he, whom she called husband, had done her the terrible 
wrong that he had inflicted upon her, who shall say ? 

However that might have been, her cry led to an immediate 
attempt at rescue. As Antazus rose strengthened every time 
he touched his mother Earth, so did Reuben rise from his 
knees refreshed in spirit, and strong in bodily strength and 
courage, to do anything and dare anything, that the sugges- 
tions of others, or the promptings of his own noble spirit 
might indicate. 

I must now describe, as well as I can, the state of things 
in the Manor House at this moment. Leading out of the 
central hall there was a low, narrow, vaulted passage, part of 
it constructed in the thickness of the ancient wall of the 
house. This passage brought you into the smoking-room, 
and led to some other aparments, which had been little used 
for many years. The windows of the smoking-room came 
down to the ground, and opened out upon the moat, which 
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upon this side of the house, had no margin of sloping grass. 
It came up to, and washed the ancient walls of the Manor. 

When I have said that the door of the passage, or gallery, 
leading from the hall to the smoking-room, was exactly oppo- 
site the great front door of the house, and that it was of massive 
oak, studded with iron nail heads, exactly like the belfry 
doors we often see in Churches, I think what I am going to 
relate will be better understood. 

As soon as Reuben had been made acquainted with the 
interior topography of the Manor, a plan of rescue arranged 
itself almost instantaneously in his mind, which he proceeded 
to carry into effect without delay. 

The front door of the house, leading into the hall, was of 
such massive strength that it still resisted the fire, altho’ it 
was evident that it could be now little more than a shell. 
The first thing to be done was to burst this door open, so as 
to obtain access to the central hall from whence the passage 
led into the smoking-room. To effect this, Reuben made use 
of a ladder as a sort of battering ram. Under his directions 
some of the men swung the ladder, and dashed its end 
against the hall door. It did not resist for a moment, but 
fell inwards with a tremendous crash, the flames at the same 
time bursting outwards. Ina few seconds, after the smoke and 
the clouds of flying ashes had somewhat subsided, the low 
door leading into the vaulted passage was discernible. It 
was still unconsumed, but seemed to be nothing more than a 
mass of red-hot, glowing charcoal. It was not probable that 
it would offer much resistance. However the attempt had to 
be made. And for this the ladder was no longer available. 

Reuben wrapped in a blanket saturated with water from the 
moat, and sledge hammer in hand, rushed thro’ the fire across 
the hall, followed by his dog. Poor Rover had never for a 
moment left his masters heels, except during the time when 
Reuben was actually ascending or decending the ladder. 

With one well-directed blow of the sledge hammer, 
Reuben dashed in the low door of the passage. He rushed 
thro’ it, and immediately found himself in comparative cool- 
ness and safety. After a yard or two, the passage bent con- 
siderably to the left, and then again to the right, so that in a 
few moments Reuben lost sight of the reflection of the fire, and 
was in total darkness, but this was of no consequence. The 
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gallery was so narrow that, as he groped his way along, he 
could feel either side by stretching out his hands. 

The passage terminated at the door which opened into 
the smoking-room. JKeuben turned the handle, and found 
himself in this den of his ancient enemy. Poor fellow! he 
was a very harmless adversary now. He lay upon a couch, 
sleeping the sleep of intoxication, wholly unconscious of his 
peril. lis stertorous breathing shewed how deeply he had 
been imbibing his favourite potation, fiery, highly brandied 
port, 

Lhe room was full of a dense suffocating smoke, and the 
smell of charred wood, and of smouldering woollen fabrics 
was almost overpowering. The fire was begining to reach 
this remote part of the Manor, not from the ground floor, but 
from the rooms above. When Reuben raised his eyes to 
the ceiling, he perceived that the fire was eating its way in 
two or three places thro’ the flooring of the chamber over 
head. Dense volumes of thick smoke issued from these spots. 
Every now and again a ruby tongue of fire would issue for a 
moment from the smoke, and be as rapidly withdrawn. 

Reuben’s first care was to open one of the windows looking 
out upon the moat. It would have been well if it had occur- 
ed to him before he made his gallant attempt, that to 
cross the moat in this direction would offer the best chance of 
escape. If he had, he would have directed the servants to 
go round to this side of the house and render him what 
assistance they could. But he did not think of it until it 
was too late. His original idea was, that if he could pass 
unharmed through the fiery furnace of the hall, and reach 
Mr. Lusby, he would be able to bear him back by the way 
which he himself had come. He now saw that this plan, 
tho’ not absolutely impracticable, did not offer nearly so good 
a chance as to swim, or wade across the moat, carrying Mr. 
Lusby, as well as he could, in his arms. 

Having decided upon this plan, he lost as little time as 
possible in putting it into execution. The water of the moat 
had a strange weird appearance as he stood contemplating it 
for a moment from the open window, before making the final 
plunge. The fire had made no great progress as yet on this 
side of the house. It had not consumed the shutters of the 
rooms immediately above. It only darted forth tongues of 
flame now and then between the crevices. The consequence 
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was, that the water in front of him seemed of an inky black- 
ness, With a red gleam, dancing fitfully, like an zgnuzs /aluus, 
upon the surface. ‘The stillness was intense. It was scarcely 
broken by the sound of the crackling of the flames in the 
room above. The long vaulted passage effectually cut off all 
communication both of sound and every thing else from the 
front of the house, where Lady Irances and the servants and 
villagers were awaiting, in hushed and awful anxiety, the 
issue of Reuben’s attempt at rescue. To understand the state 
of things at this precise moment, we must think of them as 
watching in breathless suspense the low door at the opposite 
side of the hall, thro’ which Reuben had disappeared with his 
dog. Their hope was to see him coming thro’ it again, with, 
or without Mr. Lusby, as the case might be. To understand 
the sinking of heart produced by every moment's delay after 
allowing for the time that would probably elapse before his 
appearance, must have: been felt under similar circumstances 
to be understood. 

Whilst his friends were enduring an agony of suspense, 
Reuben was standing on the sill of the window, with the 
poor unconscious drunkard in his arms. He could feel his 
heart beating against his own. He could discern dimly the 
opposite shore of the moat. It seemed like some huge, 
prostrate, shapless form, if I may use such an oxymoron, 
stretched out for burial, draped in the cerements of the tomb. 
Such were the thoughts which crowded involuntarily into 
Reuben’s mind, as he hesitated for a moment before making 
the fatal plunge. One brief prayer, passing upward to the 
sky, swifter than an arrow cleaves the air, and he sprang 
forward. 

Has he succeeded? Alas! no. In the very act of making 
the spring, from some cause that will never be known, his 
foot slipped, and he fell sideways into the water, with his 
burden under him. This was not the worst. For when he 
fell, his head came in contact with a stake in the moat, which 
had, no doubt been fastened there in very ancient times for 
purposes of defence. The top of this stake was only a few 
inches below the surface of the water, and coming in contact 
with Reuben’s head, gave it a fearful gash. 

Meanwhile we must go back to Reuben’s friends on the 
other side of the Manor, who were longing and praying for 


his reappearance. They had to drink ofthe cup of dis- 
a5 
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appointment that night to the very dregs. They learnt as 
they had never done before, the meaning of the proverb, 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. They strained their eyes 
to catch a sight of his figure in the arch of the doorway, 
until the most sanguine felt that it was impossible longer to 
entertain reasonable ground of hope. If he had succeeded, 
it was evident that he would have returned before this. But 
what could have happened? There seemed no ground for 
supposing that, after he had passed thro’ the hall, he had not 
surmounted the worst of the peril, as far as the fire was 
concerned, 

Lady Frances’ agony of fear and apprehension was very 
terrible to witness. She accused herself of having been the 
occasion of Reuben’s destruction by her incautious cry about 
her husband. It was with difficulty she was restrained from 
rushing thro’ the flames in an endeavour to reach the smok- 
ing-room by way of the burning hall. 

It was when hope had well nigh died out of every breast that 
Rover, who had come unperceived to the back of the crowd, 
and passed thro’ it to the spot where Lady [Frances was 
standing, began to fawn upon her, whining and licking her 
hands. What could this mean? It was evident that the dog 
had not come back by the way that he had gone with his 
master. He must therefore have come round from the other 
side of the house. But why was he alone?) What could it 
portend 4 

Love often makes us quick-witted, and see things as by a 
flash of light, and divine where we are needed, and what it 
is we ought to do. Thus it was with Lady Frances. She 
was sure with an unerring instinct that she was wanted at 
the other side of the Manor, and ran swiftly in that direction, 
followed by the people. Rover by his barks and leaps 
shewed plainly enough that they were doing what he wished 
them to do. In order to arrive at the other side of the Manor 
it was necessary to make a considerable detour. They had 
to pass thro’ the kitchen garden. The only alternative would 
have been to scale some high garden walls. It was 
thought it would occupy less time to go round. This, 
of course, caused delay. At length they have reached the 
edge ot the moat, exactly opposite the smoking-room—Lady 
Frances was the foremost. And now, what was the sight 
that met their gaze. The house wall on the opposite side of 
the moat seemed most like that city, a castle of the lost, 
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which Dante describes in the 8th canto of the Inferno. The 


same Stygian lake, the same interior fires. 
‘* Say what this means, and what that other light 
In answer set: what agency doth this?” 
‘*‘ There on the filthy waters,” he replied, 
“ E’en now what next awaits as thou mayest see, 
If the marsh-gendered fog conceal it not.” 


Down there in the sedge at her feet is a sight of greater 
concern to Lady Frances than her burning house. In the 
sedge lay Reuben his face turned upward to the sky. This 
was the only part which was visible. The rest of his body 
was below the surface of the water. On his left temple was 
the terrible gash, made by the stake against which he fell, 
when he stumbled at the other side of the moat. His light 
brown hair was clotted with gore, and defiled with the dark, 
slimy ooze. It was indeed a ghastly sight, as he lay there 
motionless, as tho’ sleeping his last sleep, with the weeds 
wrapped about his head, like nature’s tribute to his heroism, 
and the God of nature’s. coronal of his virtue. And where 
was he whom he had risked his own noble life to save? He 
was lying beneath him, his face buried in the mud, with one 
of Reuben’s hands still clutching him with a convulsive, tho’ 
unconscious grasp. 

It is, of course, absolutely impossible to know with cer- 
tainty how the two men came to be in the position in which 
they were found. But what was conjectured seems probable 
enough. The idea was, that Rover had pulled his master by 
his hair or his clothes, to the side of the moat where he was 
found. Reuben still retained his hold of Mr. Lusby with one 
hand, but unfortunately for that wretched man, his mouth was 
beneath the water. If he were not dead before, he must have 
been suffocated by the mud. Whether it were a pure 
accident or whether it were the result of a canine instinct, 
rivalling the boasted power of reason, Reuben’s face and 
mouth were above water. This, and this alone had prevent- 
ed him from sharing Mr. Lusby’s fate. Lady Francis how- 
ever thought that he was dead. As soon as she saw the 
condition in which he lay, and the gash in his temple, she 
uttered a fearful shriek. “Oh! my preserver: for whom 
have you lost your precious life ?”” was her piteous cry. 

She flung herself into the moat in her efforts to raise Reuben 
out of it. But nature was exhausted with the strain which it 
had endured, and she fell fainting upon the body of the man 
whom she had loved so dearly, so purely, and so blamelessly. 
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CHAPTER NXIII. 


Hc OLIM MEMINISSE JUVBLIT.* 


It will, I dare say, have been gathered by the reader from 
the last chapter that Reuben Wilkins was not dead, tho’ he 
had come very near to death. He had entered the vestibule 
of that solemn hall, through the half-open gates, and had 
caught glimpses of those sights which await the disembodied 
spirit, when it casts off itschrysalis-shroud of mortality, and 
soars upward and eastward towards the gates of infinite and 
eternal day. He had set his feet in Jordan, and had felt its 
ice-cold waters mounting higher and higher until they well- 
nighreachedtheheart. Buttherethey were arrested by “ the de- 
creeofthe watcher andthe holy one,’’ as he himselfexpressed it. 
“‘ Hitherto shalt thou go, and no further, and here shall thy 
cold waves be stayed.’”” This was the substance of what was 
said by a voice, inaudible to all save one. Reuben, reticent 
as he was ever afterwards concerning the events of this night, 
even to his nearest and dearest friend, ever constantly affirmed 
that when he was lying in his seeming death-like swoon he 
heard a voice coming, as it were, out of a far-off land. The 
words did not seem as tho’ they were addressed to him. 
Indeed, it was not until years had elapsed that he realized 
their applicability to himself. The words were these :— 

“Thus saith the Lord, ‘ My Priest shall live and not die.’”’ 

They seemed to be spoken as by one in authority, pronounc- 
ing a final sentence, from which there could be no appeal, 
after all the arguments that could be advanced for and 
against on either side had been heard and weighed. 

I leave these things, which belong to the deeper mysteries 
of our complex being, and which deal with that narrow isth- 
mus which lies between two infinities, where one illimitable 
and unfathomable ocean ends, and another, just as boundless 
and just as unfathomable, begins. I only say, as I have said 
before, that such things are true, and that the mention of them 
in private life never fails to awake a sympathetic and respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of myriads of the best and bravest and 
noblest and most truthful of Adam's race. I say that just as 
oft as materialism rears her temples of solid ice, that in them 
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she may worship her negations of the Spiritual and Super- 
natural upon her altars of snow, so oft there comes from some 
far away region of light and life and love a warm breath 
which dissolves those palaces of moral frost more quickly than 
icicles are melted in the noon-tide rays of the sun. 

Materialism may win for its adherents those who have 
never had experiences of any thing higher or deeper. It will 
never win those, and they may be counted by millions, who 
know what they do know, and who will never be persuaded 
by any results of experimental analysis that they have not 
heard and seen what they know they have heard and have 
seen. These words will hold good, as expressing a truth, ap- 
plicable for all time, as long as man’s nature remains what it 
is now, and has been in the ages that are past. 

‘‘We cannot but believe and speak the things which we 
have heard and seen.” 

To all such those things can never become less true because 
others assure them that they have not seen or heard them. 
Ifa man knows that he has a soul himself, it will not detract 
from his own absolute certainty that he knows what he does 
know, because ten thousand other persons tell him that “ey 
have not souls, and not only so but are convinced that neither 
is he possessed of one. I suppose he will reply that he is 
deeply grieved to hear of their deprivation, if they really value 
the possession of a soul. But for himself, he can never feel 
grateful enough to ‘the doctrine of infinite chance,” which 
has made him the fortunate possessor of what he values as of 
infinite worth. 

As for Reuben, he rose up once from the perusal of a Life 
of Saint Jerome, saying, 

‘“‘T can see that it is not in the fifth century only that a man 
may have a vision of eternity, which impresses itself indelibly 
upon his moral being, and changes thenceforward for ever his 
moral consciousness.” 

For several weeks Reuben hung between life and death, so 
it seemed to all around him. He himself never doubted for a 
moment of his ultimate recovery. Many wondered, especially 
the doctors, that he should feel soconfident. But, seeing that 
it was so, they, like men of sound, practical common sense, as 
doctors generally are, encouraged what they feared would 
prove a delusion. When the result justified Reuben’s confi- 
dence, they thought, not unnaturally, that the delusion had 
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had no small share in bringing about its own fulfilment, if I 
may use what sounds something not very unlike an Hiber 
nianism. What I mean is this—in the opinion of the doctors 
Reuben’s condition was so exceedingly critical, and the op- 
posing forces of life and death were so evenly matched, that, 
if he had been desponding about himself instead of hopeful, 
he never would have recovered. It was hope which weighed 
down the scale for life. Despondency would just as certainly 
have cast down the balance for death. 

I scarcely know how it was, but, shortly after Reuben be- 
came convalescent, it did not strike any one as at all incon- 
grous, when it was known that he was engaged to be married 
to Lady Frances. Great as was the gulf between them in 
rank and social position, even the world and Mrs. Grundy 
seemed to think that, for once, an Earl's daughter might ven- 
ture to allow a man of the people to step across it, and stand 
beside her, and not be utterly lost to all sense of shame. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Grundy, attempting a kind of justifi- 
catory speech in palliation of her own half-acquiescence in the 
match, “the circumstances are so very peculiar. I don’t sup- 
pose there could be another precisely similar case in a million 
of years, if the world were to last as long.’’ And so it was 
settled. Lady Frances was entirely her own mistress. Every 
thing had been settled upon her in case she survived Mr. 
Lusby. Her father, poor Gambling Jack, had been very par- 
ticular upon this point. That he had done so was some little 
balm to his not very sensitive conscience, when it told him, 
as it did sometimes, especially when he was only “ maudlin 
drunk,” that he had sold his favourite daughter to a man whom 
he disliked and despised, to pay his racing debts. 

The wedding, which was a real one this time, was very 
quiet. It was just as quiet as the former marriage, which was 
no marriage, was pompous and in bad taste. Never did the 
symbol of eternity unite together two more loyal and faithful 
hearts—hearts that never afterwards felt a pulsation that was 
not for God and each other. The marriage of Lady Frances 
and Reuben was followed by an event which caused almost 
as much sensation in Boeotia as the news of their engagement. 
Reuben wished to become a clergyman, and sought for ordi- 
nation at the hands of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

He had been led by the studies which he had pursued under 
Mr. Grouse’s guidance to an appreciation of the grand historic 
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position and antecedents of the Church of England. He felt 
with ever increasing force the claims which she had upon his 
allegiance. His view, be it right or wrong, was that it was 
she which had built up the great English nation, which had 
found the Anglo-Saxons a few tribes of fierce barbarians, and 
had spread over them her protecting wings, and educated them, 
in the highest sense of the word, until she had formed them 
into the noblest race, and the grandest people in all the world 
with all their faults, and had enabled them to found and con- 
solidate the most glorious empire upon which the sun has ever 
shone. 

He felt, too, that none but madmen would wish to break up 
the English Church in lieu of reforming her. He was con- 
vinced that it only needed some really large-hearted Church- 
man, like Stephen Langton, who would demand from the 
secular Government the rights of the people, and justice for 
all, including Nonconformists, to make the Church as popular 
as she ever was in any of the past ages of English history. 
At the sametime he would allow that there is but little hope 
of so happy a consummation as long as the present method of 
appointment to the high ecclesiastical dignities by the arbi- 
trary will of the Crown, of all possible methods the worst, 
is fated to afflict her. It is a method which removes the men 
thus appointed as far as it is possible to remove them from 
sympathizing with their Clergy and people, and from sharing 
in their aspirations. Placemen they are, though irremovable, 
and they share, in even an exaggerated degree, the narrow- 
ness of vision and the incapacity to take any firm grasp of 
great questions, which is the inherent and proverbial weakness 
of all placemen and officials, who are appointed to their re- 
spective posts for the negative and questionable merit of 
mediocrity. 

Therefore, tho’ he sees that the grand old ship of the Eng- 
lish Church is being steered right on to the rocks, where she 
will soon go to pieces in the boiling surf, it is the fault of 
none but the incompetent officers who have made themselves 
responsible for her management. The old ship herself is as 
good and stout as she ever was. Her crew, that is to say, the 
common sailors, and passengers are as loyal and devoted as 
they ever were. But they are powerless to avert the threat- 
ened wreck which their superiors are determined to bring 
about. That is, of course, supposing nochange for the better 
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should occur within the next few years. And altho’ the prob- 
ability of a change coming over the spirit of the ecclesiastical 
rulers of the Church of Ingland seems small at present, 
yet there are a few indications that they are somewhat more 
alive to the signs of the times than they were. 

Reuben feels that his own sphere is a very humble and 
contracted one. But he has resolved that what one man, with 
a firm purpose and high aspirations can accomplish, he will, 
at least, try to do. 

After he had been Curate of Donnithorne for a year or two, 
the living fell vacant by the resignation of the non-resident 
Vicar. Reuben was appointed to it by his brother-in-law, the 
new Lord Hemswell, for poor ‘‘ Gambling Jack” was dead. 

The new Vicar felt that there was one thing which he could 
attempt, and that was to make his own parish a model parish, 
his own flock a model flock of Christian men and women and 
children. 

This might seem ambitious and visionary. But it must be 
remembered his mind is far from commonplace. Of even 
greater practical importance are the peculiar circumstances 
of his past history and his present life, which give hima 
greater chance of success than any one with a different expe- 
rience, and different external surroundings, could possibly 
have. 

One of the things of which he is most firmly persuaded is, 
that there is no such thing in the universe as chance or acci- 
dent. Kemembering all the marvellously-woven warp and 
woof of his life, 1 am not surprised he should think so. 

Tacitus says, somewhere, of one of his historical characters 
that he was happy effortunifate mortis. 1 should just reverse 
this in the case of Reuben Wilkins, and say he was happy 
opportunitate vite. We lived neither too soon nor too late to 
do his own peculiar work. 

He was happy too in the circumstances of his life, in those 
things which men in general, tho’ he did not, call accidents. 
The almost idolized husband of the still lovely daughter or 
one of the great county houses of Boeotia, every one knows 
what he himself never forgets, nor for a moment wishes to 
forget, that he is sprung from the ranks of the people. This 
gives him a status and an influence with all classes of society, 
which he is not slow to use for the great purpose which fills his 
soul—the complete reformation of the Church of England, the 
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making her what she ought to be, and what she is in theory, 
the Church and the Home and the spiritual Mother of the 
whole English nation. 

He is happy also in what one may call the personal sur- 
roundings ot his life. His wife owns half the parish, and his 
brother-in-law, the reigning Earl, the other half. Thus there 
is a moral and spiritual atmosphere at Donnithorne, in which 
‘aggrieved parishioners ” would find it difficult to exist. 

He is happier too than another dear friend of mine was in 
the days when his hopes of reformation were not like the early 
cloud and the morning dew. Reuben’s Bishop is not poor 
Dr. Stubblegrass. Dr. Stubblegrass still sticks at Oswald- 
chester—that good place for a Bishop to stick at. 

Above all, Reuben is happy in his religious history and 
experiences. 

Ile is convinced that if anything will save the English 
Church, as a great national institution, it will be the union 
of the warmth and fervour of so-called Methodistic Dissent 
with the clearly-defined dogmatic teaching of true Catholicity. 

Hie himself, under his friend Mr. Grouse’s guidance, studied 
carefully the History of the Primitive Church. 

‘rom his knowledge of this history, and from the New 
Testament, he is firmly persuaded that the Gospel of Chris- 
tianity is, in a very true and real sense, a Sacramental Gospel. 
He thinks that this flows naturally and logically from two 
universally-admitted facts. 

One is, that the Maker of man has created him a complex 
being, consisting of body and soul. The other is, that the 
Gospel, or the religion of Christianity, was intended by its 
lounder to embrace the whole human race—both those who 
are so debased and degraded, so low in the scale of intelli- 
gence, that it is impossible to refrain from wondering in what 
respect their intellect differs from that of the nobler beasts, as 
well as men the most intelligent and refined. 

My friend thinks that the Sacramental system of the Cath- 
olic Church is so perfectly adapted to man’s two-fold nature 
of a visible body and an invisible soul that he cannot but be- 
lieve her theology is of Divine origin and inspiration. Inthe 
Sacramental system he does not include the minor matters of 
detail nor the mere accessories of a changing ritual, but the 
broad, intelligible principle, and the great solid verity, that 
the Divine Founder of the Christian Church has made visible 
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and tangible objects to be the receptacle of His invisible and 
spiritual grace, as well asa means andachannel of communi- 
cating that grace to men. 

Just as a true man consists of two parts, as he is neither 
body only, nor soul only, but body and soul united, so do the 
Sacraments of the Gospel consist of two parts. A true Sacra- 
ment consists neither of matter alone, nor of grace alone. It 
consists of both united—the visible with the invisible. 

And just as man is man, in the perfection of his nature, only 
so long as he consists of body and soul united, so does the 
perfection of a Sacrament consist in the union of visible mat- 
ter with invisible grace. We cannot tell ow body-and spirit 
are united in man, tho’ we are sure they are united. In like 
manner we do not know /ow matter and grace are conjoined 
ina Sacrament. We are satisfied, and that is enough for us, 
that they ave conjoined. 

My friend had begun to see these things, tho’ dimly, whilst 
vet he was a local preacher. THis fortnight’s stay at the 
Clergy House, in the south of London, when he went in search 
of his sister, produced in him an absolute conviction of ‘their 
truth. 

The chief thing remarkable in his religious experience was 
that he superadded this Sacramental belief to his previous 
conviction of the worth of Methodism as one of the most 
efficient evangelistic organizations that the Church has ever 
seen. Ile did not, as others have done often enough, substi- 
tute one set of opinions, one system of faith and practice, for 
another. Ile did not, as soon as he had become convinced of 
the truth of Sacramental Catholicity, turn round and denounce 
his former belief as schism, and his former co-religionists as 
schismatics. He knew their and his own sincerity far too well 
for that. He believes that, if what he now feels to be the ful- 
ness of the truth were put before them apart from passion and 
prejudice, they would all embrace it, just as readily as he had 
done himself. For what was it but the merest, seemingest 
accident that he possessed as a friend such an old-fashioned 
High Churchman as Mr. Grouse, that had led him to the 
belief which is the joy of his life? 

This is the reason why his most earnest efforts are directed 
towards the removal of all obstacles and all stumbling blocks 
from the path of others, which would hinder their reaching 
the same goal which he has attained himself. He labours to 
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convince his Methodist friends that they have nothing to 
unlearn, nothing to renounce of their former belief ‘about the 
Christian Faith. Theyhave simply tosearch, and they will dis- 
cover for themselves what he is convinced is clearly revealed 
in the Scriptures of truth. 

With such ideas and such antecedents, it is not, I think, to 
be wondered at that he has moved the hearts of his parishion- 
ers and former co-religionists, the Methodists of Donnithorne, 
as the heart of one man. Nothing in the parish of which he 
is Vicar can stand against his large-heartedness and bound- 
less liberality of spirit. As he sometimes pleasantly says— 

‘‘ Dissent cannot live at Donnithorne. | It has died of a sur- 
feit. My people soon found that they had more of ‘ Dissent’ 
mm the Church than they could get ow/ ofit. And they all be- 
came Churchmen that they might be the better Dissenters.” 

Asa matter of fact, all sorts of Methodistic meetings are 
held in connection with the Church in Reuben’s parish—ex- 
tempore prayer-meetings, love-feasts, class-meetings, band- 
meeting's, experience-meetings, and I dare say many others, 
of which I, who have never been a Methodist, do not know 
the names. At these gatherings in the nave of the Parish 
Church, well lighted and comfortably warmed, his former 
coadjutors, the neighbouring local preachers, are heartily wel- 
come “to warn sinners to flee from the wrath to come,” and 
“exhort believers to persevere in their most holy faith.” I 
sometimes tell Reuben he knocks as many holes in the Act of 
Uniformity as there are holes in a sieve. 

“That will make it all the easier,” says he, “ for the rill of 
Methodism to unite with the river of Catholic Christianity.” 

The Methodist Chapel at Donnithorne would be shut up but 
for a few old folk who live near to it, and who like to go into 
it and have a prayer on a Sunday morning. ‘They have it at 
seven o'clock, not to interfere with the services in Church. 
Reuben encourages them in this, and goes occasionally to 
take part with them. 

There is one rather amusing incident connected with this 
seven o'clock Sunday service. When Reuben was a Metho- 
dist he used always to attend it. And Rover invariably went 

. with him. It is a fact that Rover, who has grown very old 
and very fat, still goes to this prayer-meeting at the Chapel, 
whether his master is there or not. About ten minutes before 

seven, as regularly as Sunday morning comes round, Rover 
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may be seen leaving the Manor, and wending his way slowly 
and deliberately, as if fully impressed with the importance of 
what he is doing, to the Methodist Chapel. Arrived there, he 
enters, and lies down upon the mat at the door, and remains 
until the meeting is over. Then he rises and returns to the 
Manor in the same deliberate way that he came. 

This conduct of Rover is a great comfort to the old folk I 
spoke of. They appreciate it thoroughly. As they say— 

‘Rover is a real old, old, staunch Wes’len.”’ 

Thus much for the Methodistic side of Reuben’s Ministry. 
It has, be sure, dear reader, a Catholic or Ritualistic side as 
well. I should think the Sunday services to be found in his 
church are as remarkable as anything of the kind in England. 
Certainly they are unique in the Diocese of Boeotia. 

Let us hear what they are. 

The Lord’s Day commences with an extempore prayer- 
meeting at eight o'clock. At this nearly the whole village is 
gathered together. It is what the ex-Dissenters of Donni- 
thorne call “a lively prayer-meeting.” It is, I should fancy, 
quite as “lively as any of the prayer-meetings they used to 
have in their chapels. <Atthis meeting Reuben makes a point 
of always being present himself. 1 believe he enjoys it. For 
tho’ he has, in a great measure, acquired the tastes and habits 
of the class to which he may be said now to belong, these 
tastes and habits do not seem to interfere with his perfect 
sympathy with his former associates whenever duty takes him 
amongst them. [xcept by his accent, he could not at such 
times be distinguished from them by the closest observer. 

The prayer-meeting is followed by what Reuben’s intimate 
friends, those of them especially who incline to High Church, 
call High Mass. This is celebrated at nine o'clock. And 
whether you choose to call it High Mass or Low Mass, it is a 
fact that it is celebrated with all the external adjuncts which 
modern Ritualism has borrowed from the Primitive Church— 
lights and vestments, the mixed chalice, and upon great fes- 
tivals, such as Christmas, Easter, and Whit-Sunday, incense. 
All who are present at the “lively prayer-meeting”’ remain 
for Holy Communion, or High Mass, call it which you please. 
And almost all who remain communicate. 

Some of Reuben’s friends from Saint Cuthbert’s tell him 
this is a mistake—that it is not well for ordinary Christians to 
communicate thus frequently. But Reuben says, 
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“Poor dears! Why should they not? I know their spirit- 
ual state almost as well as I know my own. I am sure they 
are all trying to lead a good life. They need every possible 
help the Church can give them. To keep them back from 
communicating would seem to me like depriving them of the 
‘Bread of Life.’ ” 

In addition to these two services which I have described, there 
are others going on in church almost all day long on Sunday, 
winding up with Choral Vespers, or Evensong. This is the 
most popular service of the day. It is for the people in 
general, the unconverted as well as the converted, as the early 
prayer-meeting and Communion are more especially for the 
“ faithful.” 

In many respects the people of Donnithorne scarcely realise 
that they have passed from one ecclesiastical regime to 
another. For instance—Reuben is great in Processions. He 
and his people often march thro’ the village singing hymns in 
procession, with banners raised aloft. This is one of the most 
popular institutions of the new regime. The people of Donni- 
thorne do not perceive any very essential difference between 
these processions of Reuben’s and those of the old days, such 
as that famous one immortalized at the beginning of my story, 
which was brought to a sudden and unlooked-for termination 
by the processionists being informed by their then Vicar that 
they were on the road to Corby instead of the road to glory. 
It is only natural that the good, honest, simple country folk 
should prefer to have their Vicar joining in their processions 
instead of laughing at them. 

Reuben, for the last few years, has usually had two young 
Curates, or Levites, who come to him to learn their work. 
Sometimes the Bishop of Bceotia himself sends them. He 
tells them he knows of no school like the Vicar of Donni- 
thorne’s for a fledgling Cleric who wants to learn how to get 
at the hearts of his people. 

Reuben has passed thro’ many amusing little episodes in 
connection with his Curates. They almost always profess 
ultra-Ritualistic principles. When they see the lights and 
vestments and incense and processions they are delighted, as 
well they may. They deem themselves to be in free pastures, 
where they may revel and expatiate at will, to their heart's 
content. And so they may, within certain wide limits. But 
there are limits. Reuben draws his line at the question of 
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schism. He finds as a matter of fact, that all his young 
curates, when they come to him, are burning with an ardent 
desire to denounce and exterminate and annihilate what they 
call schism, by which of course they mean Dissent. It is not 
that they have any particular antipathy to Dissent, or schism, 
in the concrete, indeed they know but little about it; but to 
be allowed to fly at schism, or Dissent in the abstract, they 
are like greyhounds straining at the leash. Reuben has invari- 
ably found that his youthful curates are fierce against schism, 
and burning to denounce it, in exact proportion to their un- 
acquaintance with Theology and [Ecclesiastical History. 

As I have said, he draws his line in matters ecclesiastical 
at “schism.” He will allow no one to denounce, or preach 
against Dissent in his Church, nor with his good will attack 
it in his Parish. <As compensation for this restriction his 
young Levites have to console themselves by wearing cas- 
socks of the most correct pattern, and “‘ Roman collars,” and 
richly-embroidered stoles, and by elaborating the ritual ofthe 
processions and other things, so as to bring them to the high- 
est possible state of asthetic perfection. With this they are 
fain to content themselves for the first few months of their 
novitiate, until they learn, as all who have really good stuff in 
them do learn, that there are things of more consequence than 
correct Ritual, and that there is a good deal more to be said 
upon the question of Dissent and Schism—especially English 
Dissent, than they had previously thought possible. 

It is whilst Reuben’s curates are in the first heat of their 
Ritualistic fever that most of the amusing episodes to which I 
have alluded take place. 

I will relate one of them before I close my simple annals of 
the secluded Parish of the Boeotian Wolds, which has been 
the scene of my little history. 

One Easter Sunday morning Reuben observed one of his 
Curates looking very downcast. He was a young deacon 
recently ordained. His name was Smalley. 

“IT am afraid you are not very well, this morning, Mr. 
Smalley,” said Reuben. 

“Oh! yes, Father” (the Ritualistic Curates always call 
him “ Father’), “I'm pretty well in bodily health, but I must 
own I'm very troubled in my mind.” 

** Troubled in your mind this glorious Easter Day, when the 
sun of nature and the Sun of Grace seem to be vieing with 
each other which shall shine the more brightly.” 
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“Oh! yes, Father, that is quite true; and I should have 
been as happy and cheerful as any one if it had not been for 
the wretched con/retemps at Mass this morning. I should not 
have been so distressed about it except that I felt I was 
responsible for it.” 

“ Contretemps at the Service this morning, and your being 
responsible! What do you mean? I thought nothing could 
be more delightful than the way in which everything went on.” 

“Oh! but Father, did you notice the incense? Did you 
not perceive it had not the proper odour ?”’ 

“No! I perceived nothing special. I thought it smelt very 
fragrant as usual.” 

“Yes! that’s just where it is. I suppose it was pretty much 
as usual. And it’s that which troubles me. I had looked 
forward to the incense being such avery great success this 
morning.” 

‘‘ How do you mean, my dear lad? Surely incense is in- 
cense. What could you have more?” 

“Ah! Father, I see you don’t understand how it was. The 
fact is, was going to give you what I was sure would be a 
pleasant little surprise, as this is the greatest Day in all the 
year, and the Queen of Feasts. I saw in the Church Trumpet 
a few weeks ago an advertisement of a place in London where 
they profess to keep ‘the best lemon-scented incense.’ I 
wrote at once to procure some, and paid a high price for it. 
And the wretched creatures have deceived me. They have 
sent me common incense; I could not detect as much asa 
whiff or a sniff of lemon scent about it. And I must confess I 
am both mortified and disappointed, for 2/ there 1s one thing I 
have a weakness for above another tt ts lemon-scented incense.” 

I wonder what you would have done with Mr. Smalley, my 
reader, had you been Reuben Wilkins. Of course I cannot 
tell, but I wonder if you would have snubbed him, laughed at 
him, or ridiculed him. 

I can tell you what his ex-Methodist Vicar did do. He 
neither snubbed him nor laughed at him. He simply spoke 
gently and kindly to him and condoled with him about a 
matter which he himself regarded as not worthy of being 
reckoned even amongst the small dust of the balance. 

And what was the result of Reuben’s gentleness and tender- 
ness for this, at that time, weak brother? A few years saw 
Mr. Smalley labouring as a zealous missionary in the wilds 
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of Central Africa, riding his 80 and 100 miles a day, where he 
has something very different to think about from lemon- 
scented incense. 

Yes! dear reader, depend upon it, young men may have 
worse weaknesses than a passion for advanced Ritual. And 
when they have sown their ecclesiastical wild oats of wearing 
gorgeous vestments, and doing such like things, I do not 
think the crop which comes up will be quite so bad as that 
produced by the sowing of some other sorts of wild oats of 
which one hears from time to time. 

And here we will take our leave of Reuben Wilkins and 
lady Frances. They have never had any children. This 
was, at first, a great grief to them both, but they have become 
reconciled to what they look upon as the will of Providence. 
Reuben regards it as at once a call to devote himself more 
entirely to his Parish, and a means of enabling him to do so, 

Thus, loving and beloved, blessing and blessed, he has 
reached middle age, and with that dear partner of whom it is 
difficult to say whether she loves him, or he loves her, the 
more tenderly, he looks down into the vale of years into which 
he is descending, and from it upward to the golden hills, 
whose summits shine clear above the mists, beyond which, 
among those hills of the Blessed, he believes their eternal 
home will be. 
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AN OLD PICTURE. 


os 


THE picture shows her hand upon a skull, 
And in between her fingers beautiful 
Are some old graveyard thoughts put into rhyme, 
And set down in small letters of old time: f 
« Nothing can save 
Men from the grave ; 
Nothing can heal 
tl fear we feol— 
ver to scem 
Dead ina dream.” 
So run the first lines, with-their charnel strife, 
Between two fingers fine, and full with life. 


It was a custom, and an aid to grace, 
To paint Death’s head below a living face. 
What thought the artist? ‘ Maiden, learn the truth ; 
Take love, for this it is that follows youth ” : 

“ Under the sort, 

Curled tn a cotl 

Of prison clay— 

Shut from the day, 

And latd down deep 

/n a death slecp.” 
But thoughts of death are not in her young mind, 
l‘or she is smiling, and her eyes are kind. 


Why should a girl, with eyes of gentle fire, 
Send her sweet thoughts into the churchyard mire? 
Idid she live to be three score years and ten, 
And did she ever think about death then ? 

“ All who have breath 

Aust come to death, 

And le in the dust— 

Unjust and just, 

Nothing can save 

Men from the grave.” 
The picture hangs above my shelves of books, 
With these old verses under lovely looks. 


Guy ROSLYN. 
22 








PIGS. 


By J. H. SHORTHOUSE, M.D., LL.D. 
“*Tis hoped your grace will permit 
Your servant in exile to scribble a bit ; 
Yet hope not to find an amusing detail 
Of the joys of the country—pigs, poultry and ale.” 


IN a strain somewhat similar to this wrote a bard to his 
mistress, some forty years ago. 

It is our intention to inverse the rotation of the ‘joys of 
the country,’ depicted by your juvenile contemporary. //e¢ 
commenced with pigs; we finish with them. We analysed 
‘ale’ at prodigious length some two years ago, and made 
yellow several of the renowned analysts, testimonialists, and 
pensioners on the Civil List Fund, or whatever may be the 
fitting name of a fund originated by the late Sir Robert Peel 
as a poor sort of competence for m#cedy literary men and 
artists, and not to analysts who make thousands a year 
tor testimonials, and poets who also make more thou- 
sands by their works. But we have finished with the ‘ale’ 
for the present, at any rate. It is now the turn of the ‘ pigs,’ 
and we fear they are not to be despatched quite so uncere- 
moniously. They are just now important factors, not only in 
the sty, on the breakfast-table, or accompanied with cabbage, 
beans, and other dainty dishes, but in the stability of the 
kingdom itself. 

The author of this shilling’s worth of pig lore* seems to be 
of the same opinion as Archbishop Sumner, who when 
Bishop of Chester, and in a season of agricultural depression, 
exhorted his clergy in one of his ‘charges’ to ‘encourage 
the breed of pigs.’ The Bishop was no doubt sincere in his 
belief that the breedirig' of pigs was a profitable game. Our 
own experience of pig-breeding—which is probable more 
extensive than that of his ‘ Lordship’—is that, except under 


* * Pig-Keeping tor Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Profitable Manage- 
ment of Pigs, By G. Gilbert. London: The “Bazaar” Office, 1881.’ 
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very extraordinary and exceptional circumstances, pig- 
breeding is ‘not in it’ with Bishop-breeding. If we ever 
had the chance we should vastly like to be a Bishop, with 
his concomitant privileges and patronage, lawn sleeves, &c., 
&c., but we cannot'say that we should very much care to be 
a piggy-wiggy, even if of so engaging a nature as the one 
which was petted by a young frofégée of the Dean of St. 
Paul’s. This anecdote is sometimes attributed to Thomas 
Ingoldsby, but we believe the witty Dean of St. Paul’s to be 
the real recorder. This little, ‘ rare little, fair little maiden’ 
took the Rev. Sydney round her poultry-yard and other 
abodes of her pets ; but let the Dean tell his own tale :— 

‘It reminded me of what passed between myself and Dr. 
Wilmot’s little daughter many years ago. I accompanied 
the little body, a fine intelligent, and, as I thought, too 
sentimental child of nine years old, out into the poultry-yard, 
to look at her “ dear little chicks,” during the awkward half- 
hour before dinner. We were great friends ; and after introduc- 
ing me'to the “ grey hen who was ¢luck,” and to the “bantams,”’ 
and to the “ everlasting layers,” I was at length ushered to 
the pig-sty to look at her “‘own dear little pig,’”’ whom she 
“loved so much.” All due commendation was of course 
lavished on my side upon such a pet; and when we took 
leave of the little brute, whose eyes really seemed to look 
gratefully towards its too partial mistress, the young lady 
concluded her au revoi? with, “ Bless you, dear little piggie, 
how pretty you are, and how nice you will be when we come 
to eat you!”” It was impossible to doubt the probability of 
the prophecy; but however I might revere her as a sage, the 
young lady sank to zero as a sentimentalist. After all, this 
nouvelle Hélotse was right, perhaps, and only working out her 
great namesake's problem :— 

‘“ What pork we doat on, when ’tis pigs we love.’’’ 

The author of this really useful brochure is evidently an 
enthusiast, though we are glad to find that he says it is ‘ far 
indeed from being the aim of his little book to recommend 
indiscriminate pig-keeping, or even to suggest that any kind . 
of pig-keeping is a short. and easy road to wealth.’ In 
another sentence he quotes a popular saying that ‘pigs are 
either gold or copper, but never silver,’ Se ee 
indicates one of the Gticanne wae p ig-t ders hav ve to | 
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fluctuations which occur in the saleable character of the 
swine. They are either in great demand and scarce, or else 
there is quite a glut.’ Mr. Gilbert then mentions such very 
casual and not to be considered circumstances as much 
damaged corn or vegetables in the market, when the 
‘demand for young pigs immediately becomes brisk, and the 
prices high.’ .‘ Let anything enhance the value of corn or 
roots, and then pigs, in dealers’ lingo, can hardly be given 
away.’ 

All this is undoubtedly true, but this is assuredly of pig- 
keeping for amafeurs. 

If the orthodox ‘amateur’ has sufficient offal about his 
house—and most amateurs have—and he can be content with 
the trouble of ministering to the wants of the grunter, and 
to endure the stench indispensably accompanying the 
presence of his pet on the premises, he may perhaps not be 
out of pocket by the keeping of one pig; but if he have to 
go or send very often to the corn-dealer’s for barley-meal, 
to the greengrocer’s for damaged potatoes or other roots, to 
the miller’s for bran or pollard, he will very soon find that, 
at the end of his first season, his balance is on the wrong. 
side of the ledger: it is otherwise with poultry and rabbit 
farming. 

In his concluding chapter Mr. Gilbert is mildly enthusiastic 
upon pigs as domestic pets; and though, as he says, that 
‘half the boys of the kingdom are wild to own a rabbit or 
a bird, and that youths and adults find solace in being 
possessed of a dog, it is not out of place that, for house- 
holders of moderate means, poor piggy has qualifications, as 
companion or plaything inferior to none.’ Mr. Gilbert seems 
to be as confiding and as easily amused as was Dr. Wilmot’s 
‘little fine intelligent body’ mentioned above; but does he, 
like her, abandon his pets to the sacrificial knife or assign 
them to the sausage-maker ? 

It is beside the purpose of this paper to discuss the question 
as to which ‘ breed’ of pig is the most profitable, because, 
as we have intimated p fetty clearly above, that none of them 
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course gradations in the /oss account, but the profit one is, 
according to our experience, which is not inconsiderable, 
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of forty and fifty-years standing, is that it is, in mathemati- 
cal terms, an unknown quantity. 

The attempt to rear ‘and fatien pigs is, in our opinion, a 
mistake. There might be a slight margin of profit perhaps— 
for we are not quite certain on this point unless the old sow 
is allowed to run half-wild amongst the acorn plantations, 
and, as the vernacular saying has it, ‘cut her own grass’— 
if the breeder cam produce a couple of litters a year, say of 
a dozen each, of young grunters to be sacrificed inearly life 
when a few weeks old as ‘ sucking pigs.’ But this calculation 
must inevitably depend in great measure upon thefeeundity of 
the sow. But in those pigs which are kept in confinement or 
fed at home in troughs as-contradistinguished from those 
which are allowed to roam at large, that fertility is influenced 
to a very, very great extent by the kind of troughs from 
which matronly pigs are compelled to take their food. 

Our experience on this subject is not of yesterday, nor is 
it the first or second time that we have expressed thé opinion 
that stone pig-troughs are the best, and that iron troughs 
are little less than abominations from which animals intended 
to procreate and perpetuate their species should be allowed 
to take their food. This is emphatically the case with breed- 
ing sows; and, mutatis mutandis, it applies, though in a 
modified degree, according to the nature and chemical 
composition of the food of which they partake, to all classes 
of domesticated animals. Wooden mangers, wooden sheep- 
troughs, and wooden pig-troughs are allowable to a certain 
extent, but iron ones ought to be expelled the prerhises with 
as little ceremony as the master of a household would expel 
a drunken or dishonest servant. Since the iron pig-troughs 
and iron mangers came into vogue, now some forty years ago, 
infecundity in sows and barrenness in mares are almost 
matters of course. 

Now a word or two as to the various breeds’ of pigs: All 
these breeds are characterised by various degrees of excel- 
lence, and the ‘Chinese,’ which when first introducéd might 
rather be regarded as a distinct ‘race,’ an aboriginal stock, 
than as a ‘ breed” or manufactured articlé, has unquestionably 
done its share in ‘improving’ the various other sorts or 
breeds with which England, and to a lesser extent the sister 
kingdom, abounded: Of native pigs, the renowned Hamp- 
shire Hog can unquestionably claim the greatest antiquity, 
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and probably also the greatest purity; he has certainly— 
whether for better or worse is not now the question—been 
less contaminated from extraneous sources than other breeds 
or races of pigs. The Berkshire breed is probably the 
most popular in this country; in the south of England _ it 
certainly is so. Mr. Gilbert extols, and we think justly so, 
the ‘small blacks of Essex, Suffolk, Sussex, and Devonshire, 
and the small whites, which,’ he says, so far as he knows, 
‘claim no other /adifat than Suffolk.’ We never heard of 
black Suffolk ones ; indeed some years ago we recreated fora 
few months, just after harvest-time, on the margin of the 
small river Stour, which separates Essex from Suffolk, and 
there we made the acquaintance of a farmer who had a farm 
in both counties and was a large breeder and grower of pigs. 
On one side of the river the pigs were all black, and on the 
other all white; and he assured us, very much to our surprise, 
that if he were to transfer the colours from one county te 
the other, or to intermix them in any way, the peasantry 
would take some means to maim or destroy them, so strong 
was their superstitious feeling on that matter. The circum- . 
stance seemed to us to be perfectly incredible, but we had © 
abundant reason for belief in its reality before we left the 
locality. 

Mr. Gilbert has ransacked and has produced a very read- 
able manual and at a cheap rate which will place it within 
the reach of all classes of readers. Great numbers of swine 
were formerly fattened on the refuse of the distilleries at 
Wandsworth, Battersea and Vauxhall, and likewise at the 
starch manufactories. 

But the distilleries in general, have latterly found it more 
profitable to fatten oxen instead of hogs. Rudgwick on the 
the borders of Surrey and Sussex is remarkable for a breed 
of swine that fatten to an enormous size. Some that have 
ben killed there have weighed 116 stone ( 8lbs. to the stone), 
and 80 or go stone is no uncommon weight.” * 

It is beside the purpose of this trifle to record at any length 
the features which characterise the renowned pigs of Lisbon 
or the boars of , Scinde, and Bengal, which are 
much finer than those which find winter shelter in the forests 

® Stevenson's Surrey, page 538 At the Wheatsheaf Inn, Dorking, isthe 
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of Germany.” But the Finland or Archangel pig is the 
drollest customer of all; he is literally, not metaphorically, 
all skin and bone and bristles, and the latter are his most 
valuable possessions, or we would rather say those for which 
he is most valued. It was once wittily remarked of him by a 
valued friend of our own—indeed, our earliest preceptor— 
that this animal ‘ furnished his ornaments to our markets to 
an extent both in quantity and value which, but for custom- 
house statistics, would be thought fabulous, and to which we 
only reconcile our judgment oy recollecting that he appears 
by these his representatives on the toilet-table of every lady, 
we might almost say of every female in Great Britain.’ As 
to flesh, if one could coficeive such an animal to be ever the 
subject to the tender passion, the epithalamium with which 
Porson honoured the union of the lean master of Benet with 


a leaner bride would be highly applicable to him :— 
‘Though ye could not, like Adam, have gallantly said 

‘Thou art flesh of my flesh’ for flesh ye had none, 

You at least might have said, ‘Thou art bone of my bone.’ 


SONG. (From Heine.) 
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The azure eyes of Spring time 


From the verdant grass peep shy, 
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Fair and fragrant violets, 


Which I in a posie tie. 


I pluck them, ever thinking, 
And the thoughts which thickly crowd 
O’er my heart, to make me sigh, 


Sing with the nightingale aloud. 


Yes, what I think she singeth 
‘In her tones so loud and clear, 
I ween my tender secret 


Knows the woodland far and near! 
' 











GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. 


PAULS’ NURSERIES, WALTHAM CROSS. 
(WILLIAM PAUL AND SON.) 

About twelve miles from London in the rich valley of the 
lea, is the flourishing suburban village or hamlet of Waltham 
Cross. A district of small commercial importance, it yet has 
historical associations which carry us back through the 
crowded centuries to times that will always be memorable to 
Englishmen. It carries us back to days when kingly love 
and grief found kingly expression in beautiful carvings of 
stone, and again, still longer ago, to the day when a few loyal 
subjects fresh from the blood-stained field of Senlac, buried 
their slain monarch" in the abbey of his own foundation. 
Tradition tells us that the Holy Rood at Waltham bowed over 
the fated kingwhen he stayed his rapid march from Stamford 
Bridge to pray beneath the shrine, and it is’ perhaps a tradi- 
tion no more trustworthy which tells us that the grey walls 
we see on the distant plain echoed the solemn requiem that 
sorrowing English monks chanted over a fallen king and a 
conquered country. 

Very different from the secluded abbey in the neighbouring 
town is the graceful cross that marks the spot where the body of 
Queen Eleanor reposed. The famous monument is situated in 
the heart of the village, at the corner of two streets, where it can 
listen to the huckstering and trivialities of modern Tife. Time 
that insidious iconoclast has dealt gently with this beautiful — 
memorial of marital affection; for although the sharpness of the 
sculpture ‘tas been worn hous acres aaa ature lo 
has suffered but slightly from. six undr 3 
wooing of wind and rough weather. 
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Modern interest in Waltham Cross, however, is divided 
between archeology and horticulture,—between certain fixed 
marks on Time’s lengthening chain and Nature’s annual tide 
of vegetation. The nurseries of Waltham Cross attract 
visitors every season from all parts of England, and foreign- » 
ers also who are fond of the pursuit often find their way here. 
In summer the grounds are ablaze with “store of vermeil 
roses’’ and the air is heavy with their perfume. Thousands 
upon thousands of plants in serried ranks draw their life from 
the dull brown earth and repay it in brightness and beauty. 
Brought to the highest pitch of perfection by skill and expe- 
rience, and in infinite variety; the old poet might well have 
exclaimed, had he seen the roses in these grounds :— 

“Ye violets that just appear ; 
By your pure purple mantle known, 
Like the proud virgin of the year, 
As if the spring were all your own, 
What are you when the rose is blown ?”’ 
Only he would have included all other flowers and have 
asked them 
“What are you when the rose is blown?” 

Messrs William Paul and Son are the largest rose growers 
in Europe, probably in the world. Last year their stock 
consisted of between 500,000 and 600,000 plants. What a 
display was made when these were in full bloom may be 
dimly imagined, and when it is remembered that the setting 
was equal to the picture, that the rose grounds are part of a 
highly cultivated garden filled with choice shrubs and trees, 
it will be evident that the spectacle must have been equal to 
the most florid descriptions in Lalla Rook or any other book 
of oriental imagery. The grounds here are about thirty-four 
acres in extent, but the firm possesses three other nurseries, 
two equal to this in area, and the other nearly five times as 
large. 

Messrs William Paul and Son are best known to the public 
as rose growers We will make our way first along the fine 
grass avenue to the glass houses where the earliest processes 
are performed. It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
business of the nurseryman is the propagation and the 
cultivation of plants. There are five modes of propagation, 
by grafting, by budding, by layering, by cutting, and by seed. 
Certainly not more than two of these processes, if so many, 
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can be considered as nature’s methods, but in this part of 
rose growing, art is at least as much resorted to as nature. 
The artificial methods are the most popular, and the niost 
certain where an already ascertained result is desired. 

Taken in hand by Mr. William Paul, the veteran. horticul- 
turist, who has kindly consented to be our guide, we are first 
introduced to a large glass house filled with tea scented roses. 
They are growing luxuriantly, and though the month is 
April a few early buds are already visible, filling the place 
with the perfume peculiar to the variety. From these plants 
are taken the grafts and, buds which are in. many cases to 
transform the wild dog roses of the hedge-row into the 
choicest of cultivated kinds. The process is briefly as 
follows :—A shoot is taken from a plant of good quality and 
so closely spliced to a rooted stock of the common briar that 
they grow together and become one plant, the common stock 
giving the stem alone, and the graft the branches, foliage and 
flowers. In the next house this operation was being perform- 
ed—and so dexterously—while all around stood scores of 
tiny plants in pots, looking no worse for this severe operation 
in horticultural surgery than the people in the Ingoldsby 
Legends after the Cardinal’s curse. How would men like to 
be treated in the same way—to be liable, if not considered 
quite up to an esthetic standard, to be beheaded and have an 
infant of better breed clapped to the wounded part to thrive 
and claim the existence, Perhaps it is unnecessary to enquire 
too curiously into such an abstract question. Keats reminds 
us of 

‘‘ Solitary thinkings, such as dodge conception to the very bourne of Heaven, 

Then leave the naked brain.” 
But after consideration we are free to confess that we do not 
think this is one of them. That roses should bear the inflic- 
tion sturdily is as much as is required at present. 

It is fashionable now to have roses “ on their own roots,” 
that is to say plants that have been raised from cuttings or 
layers instead of by grafts or buds. There are glass houses 
filled with rose. plants of this description, all appearing as 
even in their growth as the iron railings to a London terrace 
and a good deal more ‘symmetrical. 

But indeed roses here seem to be “as plentiful as. black- 
berries.” The process of budding is identical in 
with that of grafting, the difference being that in the one case 
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a developed shoot is attached to a foreign stock, while in the 
other a shoot in embryo, a bud is united. In summer the men 
are to be seen at work in the grounds budding roses with 
great rapidity for acres are covered with these plants, some 
of them at this time (April) showing nothing more than a 
brown twig from which a small green shoot is springing. In 
other cases there is nothing at all to indicate that the little 
stick projecting slightly above the soil is anything more than 
a piece of dead wood that has found its way there by accident 
and may be kicked aside with advantage. But a few weeks 
of spring and summer will transform these lifeless pegs into 
something very different. Before the frosts of next winter 
these bits of dead wootl will have become green luxuriant 
plants, many of them growing from three to fourfeet high. Some 
have even been known to attain the height of six feet ina 
single season. They will have flowered and in all respects 
have fulfilled the functions of respectable roses of experience 
and mature age. The stocks on which these roses are budded 
are collected in all parts of the country, principally by 
farmers, who forward them to the nurserymen. They are 
planted out in autumn, and in the following summer the bud 
is inserted. For eight or nine months it remains dormant 
but it then begins to show signs of vitality, springs into 
vigorous life, and in the following autumn, two years from 
the planting of the stock, the plant is ready forsale. An 
expert budder works very rapidly, speed and lightness of 
hand being important to success. With a boy to follow and 
tie, one of Messrs. Paul's most dexterous men last year 
budded one thousand roses a day for several successive days. 

Layering is a process that is employed for the propagation 
of sorts that cannot be reared so well from cuttings. About 
July the branches of a living bush are bent down, and inserted 
in the ground, the tips or ends only protruding a few inches 
above the surface. About nine months afterwards the entom- 
bed branches transformed roots, and in another six months the 
plants are fit for sale. We can see long lines of rose 
trees with their branches bowed down to the soil in a circle 
round them, there to remain until their natural condition has 
been violated, and instead of rejoicing in the light and 
sunshine on the parent tree, they have by their entombment 
acquired the means of starting in the race of life on their own 
account, 
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The seedling roses produced by the firm are cultivated at 
their seed farm at Framfield, in Sussex, a spot selected with 
especial reference to its influence on these plants. The high 
elevation of the land and the sea air enable them to grow 
seedling roses here to perfection. 

As the roses grow and ‘flourish, those reared under glass 
are advanced from house to house until at last the result of 
all this care is shown in a display of specimen plants that 
are ready for the conservatory or the garden. All kinds are 
assembled here, budded roses, grafted roses and roses “on their 
own roots.” Some little pink or white buds are already 
peeping from within their leafy temple, and the atmosphere 
is redolent with perfume, 

‘‘The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem, 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live.” 

Messrs. William Paul and Son’s catalogue mentions nearly 
eight hundred varieties of roses—dwarfs, standards, half- 
standards, bush, climbing, &c. We have stated that last year 
they produced and disposed of more than half a million of 
rose plants. This year their stock will exceed that number, 
and the demand will also probably be in excess, for the 
increased love of flowers throughout the country is a very 
suggestive social feature. All sorts of shops have this spring 
been filled with young growing plants for sale, and it is 
fair to assume that customers are found for them. Within 
the past few years the trade in cut flowers has been wonder- 
fully developed and from London the fashion has spread to 
the suburbs, until one rarely passes through the streets 
without being offered by itinerant venders, a bouquet (at a 
price) of golden daffodils, fragrant hyacinths, delicate blue- 
bells, or sturdy wallflowers. Woodland, meadow, and 
garden, have been ravished of their treasures to gladden the 
boudoir and the workroom, and though those who have access 
to it may regret the despoiling of nature’s own wide garden, 
there are thousands who cannot be expected to be very sorry 
that the flowers that give them pleasure were not “ born to 
waste their sweetness on the desert air,” where they would 
not see or hear of them. This general elevation of taste put 
pressure upon the horticulturist, for he is called upon to keep 
pace with the times, to produce new yarieties whenever 
fashion wearies of those already existing, and to grow 
sunflowers and lilies when sunflowers and lilies are in vogue, 
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and roses always ! 
the object of peculiar admiration. 
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l-rom the earliest times the rose has been 


An Oriental legend tells 


us that Alraham was thrown into fire by order of Nimrod, 
the hunter, but the flame turned instantly into a bed of roses 


upon which the child sweetly reposed. 


gaily of roses as he did of wine. 
strative, and few among the thin ranks of the poets have left 


their praises unsung. 


Anacreon sang as 
Hafiz was equally demon- 


Ben Jonson in his daintiest lyric sends 


a “rosy wreath,” and Herrick, in recommending girls to “ go 
marry ’’ refers to the rose as an example of destiny— 
‘Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a flying, 
And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
To morrow may be dying. 
[It need not be imagined that Messrs. William Paul and 
Son are nothing but rose growers, though the name of the 
largest and most successful rose growers in Europe might be 


honour enough for one firm. 


Their second speciality consists 


of evergreens and other ornamental trees and shrubs. We 
have already spoken of the magnificent avenue through the 


grounds at Waltham Cross. 


A rapturous maiden of the 


wsthetic school would call it a “poem” and Mr. Whistler 


might easily construct a “nocturne” upon it. 


Picture to 


yourself a broad grassy avenue of immaculate plants not 


even 
either 


greens ! 
present, and in its most effective place. 


harmony in green. There are the most diversified outlines, 


al 


dead leaf upon it to 
side is a 


Every one 


row of evergreens—and 
of nature’s leaf tints seems to be 


disturb its evenness, on 
such ever 


The path is a 


the most graceful sweep of boughs, the boldest masses of 
Older and finer individual trees might no doubt 


foliage. 


easily be found, but here there are so many. 


In this long 


walk there are only two trees of the same description although 
there are between five hundred and six hundred specimens, 


and they are all evergreens. 
beaded with large crimson berries. 


Here is the aucuba japonica, 


A few years ago there 


was only one variety of these shrubs in the country, and it 


was a temale. 


now add so much to its effect. 


male plant was brought over from Japan. 


It was unfruitful and without the berries that 


Some time afterwards the 
It was obtained 


by the owners of the first shrub, and placed beside it, and 


ever since the female plants have produced berries abundant- 
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ly. Here also the Picea lasiocarpa, one of the grandest of 
evergreens, towers above the loftiest of its companions. The 
way in which the varieties multiply is shown by the fact that 
there are between eighty and ninety variations from our 
common holly, obtained by what are technically termed 
branch sports or seed sports. <A tree will occasionally throw 
out a branch that is different in leaf or some other respect 
from the others. The discerning gardener severs this branch 
and cultivates it, and the tree it forms will display through- 
out the original peculiarity, and will perpetuate it. The same 
course is adopted with plants raised from seed. Those which 
exhibit any distinguishing peculiarity are set apart as care- 
fully as boys were for the priesthood in olden days, and are 
encouraged to maintain it. The firm cultivate about eight 
hundred varieties of evergreens and deciduous trees and 
shrubs. The trees in this avenue are merely specimens 
from which purchasers may select the kinds they would like, 
a system that is adopted throughout the nurseries. In 
various parts of the grounds are specimens of deciduous 
trees many of them exhibiting foliage as beautiful in colour 
as the flowers of blossoming plants. One tree that attracted 
our attention appeared a mass of bloom as golden as the 
yellow gorse of our commons, but it was only the leaves that 
were yellow. This matter of foliage is one to which Mr. 
William Paul has given lifelong attention, and few who have 
seen what effect may be produced by judicious grouping will 
deny that it was worth the trouble. Facing the railway, to 
which the grounds have a frontage of one-third of a mile, is 
a fine bank of rhododendrons, which flower so abundantly 
that in some seasons it is difficult to find a hand’s space 
between the masses of flowers. More than three hundred of 
the best varieties of this beautiful shrub are grown by the 
firm, in their Loughton nurseries in Epping Forest, where the 
soil is more favourable for them. 

The beauty of fruit trees, except in the short blossoming 
season, is of a hard rugged character. At least that is the 
characteristic of our gaunt old-fashioned English trees. But if 
not ornamental, fruit trees add materially to our enjoyment, 
and therefore Messrs William Paul and*Son rear them in 
large numbers. Their catalogue contains a list of no fewer 
than 140 varieties of apple and 127 of pears. With all 
these varieties of apple some of them of fine quality, it is 
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strange there should always be such a quantity of wretched 
fruit in the market. Tl ruit growers are most palpably behind 
the age, and the sooner they discover that fact, and act upon 
it, the better. This firm raise nearly a hundred and twenty 
varieties of gooseberry, more than forty of cherry and numer- 
ous kinds of apricot, fig, peach, nectarine, grape, strawberry, 
currant and other cooking and other dessert fruit. In order 
that the purchaser may thoroughly test the qualities of the 
sorts he wishes to buy, the fruit gathered from the trees is 
collected and stored in specially fitted rooms. He can thus 
inspect the trees in the grounds and see and taste their 
produce in the fruit room. 

Returning through the nurseries to the glass houses, of 
which by the way there are some thirty, we spend a few 
minutes among the waxen camellias, those soulless imitations 
of the rose. It is very late in the season, but there are 
still hundreds of brilliant red and delicate white blossoms on 
the stately plants. In this country the finest camellias are 
but conservatory plants, but travellers tell us that in their 
native Japan they grow to the size of oaks! They live to a 
great age, one plant we saw, valued at forty guineas having 
been in Messrs. Paul's nurseries for about fifty years. They 
dispose of an immense number every year, the prices varying 
from half-a-crown to forty guineas. 

A survey of the seed rooms and the bulb department 
completes our tour, but we linger in the grounds, and think 
with envy of those who will come later and see not one “ rose 
her book of hundred leaves unfolding,’ but countless thou- 
sands. Messrs. William Paul and Son have for years 
been large and successful exhibitors, their extensive collec- 
tion enabling them to send an overwhelming display to 
any gathering they have consented to assist. Mr. William 
Paul is also a valued writer on horticulture, his scientific 
knowledge and life-long experience giving to his pen the 
inspiration of truth. 

In conclusion we may mention that for the convenience of 
visitors to their nurseries, there is an entrance from the plat- 
form of the “Waltham” Station on the Great Eastern 
Railway half-an hour's ride from London. 
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JOSEPH RODGERS & SONS, LIMITED. 
THE early records of cutlery manufacture in Sheffield are lost 
in obscurity, although the labours of local antiquaries have 
brought to light many interesting features, such as the fact 
that while every other Industry has been more or less revolu- 
tionized by the introduction of machinery, the best Sheffield 
blade is forged to-day in fashion little differing from that of 
the days when good Queen Bess held sway. The now way- 
side colliery village of Kimberworth near Potherham appears 
to have been one of the first if not the earliest known place 
in Hallamshire, where Iron was worked and smelted, the 
Kirkstead Monks having secured from one Richard de Busli 
in the reign of Ilenry IL., a grant for that purpose. But only 
the coarser kinds of Iron and Steel were then manipulated, 
and we have but little trustworthy evidence of the existence 
of the finer cutlery trade, until 1341, when Edward III. took 
a hunting journey to Yorkshire and carried back to London 
probably as an interesting souvenir of his trip a “ cullellum de 
Shefeld,”’ which he lodged in the Tower with his Wardrobe. 
The “ thwytel”’ or as it was also called the “ whyttle ” was 
immortalized by Chaucer in his Canterbury Tales as he spoke 
of one of his characters : 
‘A Shefeld thwytel bare he in his hose,” 
and an old paly-writer flourishing a little later declares of 
two of his creations. “Here they come like a pair of 
Sheffield knives fitted to one stick.” A century and a half 
later, the Earl of Shrewsbury presented to Lord Burghley a 
case of Sheffield whittles “being such fruictes as his poor 
country afforded with fame therefrom,” and in the “ writing 
schoolmaster,” the author, Peter Bales, declared in 1390 
‘“ Provide a good knife, right Sheffield is best 
“ A razor is next excelling the rest, 
‘“ A whetstone likewise of hoane that is white 
“ Will make your knife cut, your pen well to write.” 
Ancient, however, and reputable as the trade may be, yet up 
to that time it made but feeble and uncertain progress, and 
more than once it was on the point of collapsing mainly 
owing to the spurious wares, which then, as now, were palmed 
upon an unsuspecting public as “ best Sheffield make.” To 
remedy this evil, and to free the trade from the trammels of 
conflicting customs which appear to have operated even more 
23 
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harshly than many of the mandates of trades unions of our 
day. The Cutlers’ Company was created in 1624, and vested 
with remarkable powers for the government of the Industry 
in Sheffield and six miles round. Three hundred and sixty 
Manufacturers at once joined the new Company, yet although 
the “ searchers’ whose functions empowered them to search 
for the “ deceitful unworkmanlike wares’’ which had caused 
such mischief, were vigilant and rigid in the execution of 
their duties, matters hardly thrived as they were expected 
to do. 

Yet for this time an approximate estimate, has given about 
6000 cutlers, and about as many more workmen occupied in 
anvil and tool making, and other branches incidental to the 
trade, a large number of Netherlanders who were skilled in 
the craft having been drafted to Sheffield by Queen Elizabeth 
upon their seeking shelter in this country from the fierce 
persecution of the tyrannical Duke of Alva. Thechief cause 
of trouble seemed the lack of organization, and the want of 
a market; chance custom, and travelling pedlars and 
merchants being the principal if not frequently the only field 
for the disposal of their manufactures. 

With this period the founders of the great house of 
Rodgers trace connection. and to no unimportant degree the 
impetus which the cutlery trade received from that time 
downwards has been due to the exertions of this family. 
Hollis Croft, then doubtless a very picturesque but now a 
dirty thoroughfare, was the scene of Maurice and Joseph 
Rodgers’ workshops 150 years ago, but in 1730 they removed 
to Sycamore Street, now in the centre of the town and a dingy 
lane, and occupied a site now included in the premises of the 
present firm. From that year the house seems to have en- 
joyed an unbroken spell of success, and building after build- 
ing adjacent to their first shop in Sycamore Street fell into 
their hands to meet the ever-increasing demand for their 
cutlery. To recite the stages of progress, interesting as they 
are, is beyond the scope of this article, and we must be con- 
tent with the facts that the Corporate mark, a Maltese Cross, 
and a Star was granted by the Cutlers Company in 1764, that 
in 1800 they commenced to manufacture table cutlery and 
razors, and took up the scissors as a part of their trade a few 
years later. As far back as 1821 they received the honour by 
special appointment of being made cutlers to the Royal 
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Family, a similar mark being paid them by the King of 
Sweden shortly afterwards. In 1867, at the green old age of 
eighty-three, Mr. Joseph Rodgers, a grandson of one of the 
founders, departed this life. For forty years of this long life 
he had suffered from one of the most grievous calamities that 
can befall man—that of blindness. On becoming incapable of 
taking an active part in the business he retired from it, and 
in 1870 the only remaining partners of the old firm were Mr. 
Joseph Rodgers, a grandson of the founder, and Mr. New- 
bold, whose mother was a Miss Rodgers, and who was 
nephew of the Mr. Joseph Rodgers who had died three years 
previously. Mr. Newbold had been a member of the firm 
since 1850, when he was taken into partnership by his uncle, 
Mr. John Rodgers. The business did not now remain long 
the property of a private firm. In January, 1871, the old 
house was transformed into a limited liability company with 
a capital of £130,000 in £100 shares. What followed shows 
the estimation in which it was held. The vendors took up 
half the shares and remained in the business as managing 
directors. The remainder, although the subscription was 
privately filled, were taken upin a few hours. In 1876 Mr. 
Rodgers retired from the management, and Mr. Newbold is 
now the sole managing director. He is, however, aided by 
his son, Mr. Arthur Newbold, who will no doubt some day be 
his successor. 

The main buildings cover animmense area havinga handsome 
frontage in Norfolk Street, skirting Milk Street, Sycamore Street 
and Flat Street, and to travel all round and describe what is 
there to be seen would be both wearisome to reader and to 
writer. We must therefore confine ourselves to a representa- 
tive birds-eye view, and the first thing that attracts attention 
is the almost arbitrary sub-divisions into which the trade is 
cut up, each department being elevated to the dignity of and 
strictly regarded as a trade. A general example will suffice. 
Forging and grinding are necessarily different occupations, 
but the workman who forges or grinds a table blade will have 
nothing to do with a pocket knife, and the forger and grinder 
of the large blade of the pocket knife will have nothing to 
do with the pen blade of the same knife; and so it runs 
throughout. Our guide now conducts us to the forging shops, 
which are almost counterparts of the village smithy, the 
forger, or the maker as he is technically called, having be- 
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fore him his anvil fitted in proper style, to his left works his 
mate the striker, who is the servant of the maker, and who 
blows the fire and attends to the heating. At his right are 
hung upon the wall his various tools, which he takes down, 
uses, and hangs back again with surprising rapidity. The 
heating or firing the steel is one of the points that test the 
ability of the workman, for if the metal is insufficiently 
heated the forger cannot work it, and if too much it becomes 
“burnt” and changed into a sulphuret of iron, a condition 
unfitted for cutlery purposes. As we have already said, the 
best Sheffield blades are wrought by hand pretty much as in 
times of yore. Machinery has been introduced, but its ap- 
plication is at present very limited and it is problematical 
whether it can deal the few well-aimed blows requisite for 
the manipulation of the steel any better, or so well, as the 
practised muscle of the swarthy smith. At any rate, here 
we saw forgers dealing out their blows with wonderful 
alacrity, and fashioning the rude metal into blades of many 
sorts and sizes. 

Pocket or penknives undergo the following processes :— 
ist, “ Mooding,” or forging the rough ingot; 2nd, drawing 
the tang, that is, the piece that goes into the handle, a task 
achieved in as short a time as it takes to write about it; 
3rd, the marking or stamping of the name and corporate 
mark upon the tang end or the blade, which is done by 
softening the blade in the fire until it is brought to a dull 
red heat known as “ worm red,” in which state it is just heated 
enough to receive the impress of the stamp; 4th, the smithing 
or finishing, which includes the hardening and tempering, a 
very necessary process. This latter necessitates a further 
heating of the steel up to the dull red heat just mentioned, 
at which point it is removed from the hearth and thrust into 
water. It is then hardened, but useless, and it must be 
again heated until it assumes a bright blue tint. Taken 
out once more it is put aside to cool, by which time it 
has lost the brittleness given it by the hardening, and re- 
stored to its native pliability. Table blades pass through 
the same stage, but include the additional process of rais- 
ing the “ bolster,” by the aid of “dies,” “ prints,” or “ bosses,”’ 
as they are variously termed. The bolster, which is mostly 
of iron, is welded on to the end of the steel blade, and 


gives out the tang. 
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In these fundamental stages the worth or worthlessness 
of the knife is manifest, for no amount of grinding or sub- 
sequent processes can give to a blade the consistency 
denied it at the forge, or in the tempering, and sooner or 
later its imperfection will like murder reveal itself. 

From the smithies and the preliminary filing shops, which 
latter practically belong to the former, the knives are 
taken to the grinders’ wheel or “ Hulls,” and here a dif- 
ferent scene is witnessed. In place of the harmonious ring 
of the forger’s anvil, the air is rent with harsh and grating 
sounds arising from the stones, intermingled with the whirr 
and buzz of machinery. Little wonder is it that men of this 
trade are often devoid of the finer feelings which should char- 
acterise humanity—ordinary refinement and nerve being 
almost impossible amid such surroundings, yet, happily, there 
are many men who can and do throw off the associations of 
their trade as they divest themselves of their bespattered 
garments, taking their places as respectable and intelligent 
citizens. The term “ wheel” applies to the grinding shops 
as a whole, and “hull” to each division in which a few men 
work. A dirty sandstone hue pervades the whole place, and 
often for yards around, and as the grinder dexterously holds 
his blade to the rapidly-revolving stone a continuous shower 
of sparks is emitted. It is the custom of the trade for the men 
to buy their own stones, which last on an average about six 
weeks, by which time they are worn down too small for table 
blade grinding, and are then “ cleft’”’ in two and passed on to 
the penknife grinders, who require much smaller stones. 
There is always a danger of the stones ‘“ flying,’ 
in which case fatal consequences often ensue ; but these acci- 
dents are fortunately becoming less frequent. Rough and 
dirty as the work is, the grinder has to be a “ skilled”’ man, 
whether -he is engaged on running his blade over the first 
wheel, which is a sandstone, or over the second, a blue and 
harder stone, on which the edge is brought up. Penknives 
pass through the same processes with the exception of the 
small pen blades, which are ground on lead wheels to pro- 
duce the concave. 

The forging of the iron hafts or scales and springs is a 
simple matter which we may pass over, and to preserve the 
continuity of the manufacture we will leave this department 
and take a glance at the ivory store room, where the tusks of 
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elephants, large and small, are seen in abundance. Now it 
is a well-known fact that pearl and ivory are every year be- 
coming more and more scarce, and yet the consumption is on 
the increase. The African elephant yields the finest ivory. 
The destruction of the astonishing number of 1280 elephants 
would be involved to supply this firm with the twenty-four 
tons they require annually if they were not drawing on the 
hoards of byegone years. Most of the African ivory in the 
market is obtained from the collections made by dusky 
natives, who have had it buried in the sands for many years. 
Still, as civilization advances, the supply decreases, and there 
is little doubt that at some future time ivory will become an 
article de luxe, and that for general cutlery purposes a substi- 
tute will have to be found. 

Costly as it is, particularly just now, and we believe we are 
correct in stating that it is over £1000 a ton, it can all be 
utilized, even the very saw dust and odd ends being sold for 
practical purposes.  Ilalf-a-dozen men are constantly em- 
ployed in cutting it up into the various lengths and patterns, 
and their shop in appearance closely resembles a flour mill. 
In the stag horn room about 180 cwt. per annum of best horn 
is cut up, the common quality being purchased alr2ady cut. 
Germany supplies us with the finest quality, and England and 
Scotland come next, but in the words of the workmen, “ when 
English and Scotch horn is good it is good, and very common 
when common.” A good deal of horn also comes from Cey- 
lon. Here also no waste occurs, as the refuse and ends are 
sold to spectacle and razor case makers, for whose purposes 
it appears to be admirably adapted. 

Now, assuming that the blades, the hafts, the springs, and 
the scales are forged and cut, we will enter the cutler’s shop, 
and it may be well to observe that the cutler is the workman 
who puts together the various parts and finishes the knife. 
Yet here, again, sub-divisions are the order of the day, for on 
one bench a man is balancing table knives, another is doing 
a special kind of grinding, whilst another is putting together 
the penknife. In the case of table knives the Bolster has to 
be smoothed down, but although the blade has gone through 
the hands of the grinder, he leaves this part for the cutler, 
who now passes it over a fine emery wheel, reducing the 
roughness in an incredibly short space of time. The 
“‘ Buffers,” or “Glazers,”’ run the steel over a wooden wheel 
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dressed with emery half-a-dozen times, and once more the 
knives are taken to the grinding wheel, where they receive a 
final polish on a Sea Horse leather, and are then ready for 
the warehouse, to be cleaned and packed for delivery. 

With regard to razors and scissors, which now form no in- 
considerable portion of Messrs. Rodgers and Son’s trade, the 
process is in the main the same as just described, and we shall 
not tarry to go over the ground again. Our guide, however, 
pointed out the mauufacture of hollow ground razors, as a 
refutation of the statement that such work is not nor cannot 
be done in Sheffield, but has to be sent to Germany. 

There are many interesting points which we could dwell 
upon if space permitted, but we must hasten on to enume- 
rate a few particulars which must not be omitted. In 1825 
this firm adopted the experiment, at that time unprecedented, 
of opening a show room for the disposal of their goods, and 
set their fellow manufacturers an example which has been 
universally followed. In the two elegant rooms now set 
apart for this purpose some of the choicest specimens of cut- 
lery work are to be seen. Asa show knife they exhibit one 
containing as many distinct and different blades and instru- 
ments as the Christian era contains years, and then there is 
the “‘ Norfolk Knife,” which attracted so much attention at 
the great exhibition of 1851, and which was also exhibited at 
London in 1862, and in Paris and New York. The handle is 
of carved pearl, and on one side a stag hunt is represented, 
and on the other side a boar hunt. The backs of the blades 
are elaborately ornamented, and on their surface the Queen, 
the late Prince Consort, the President of the United States, 
views of Windsor Castle and other Royal Palaces, the White 
House at Washington, and such Sheffield local beauties as 
Haddon Hall, and the lovely Palace of the Peak, Chatsworth, 
all find representation. 

Between 1700 and 1800 skilled workmen find employment 
here, and their weekly turn out is about 5000 dozen table 
knifes and forks, 1500 pairs of carvers, 1500 dozen of pocket 
knives, 1200 dozen of razors, and 1200 dozen of scissors. In 
the face of such figures, especially remembering the numerous 
other firms engaged in like manner, the enquiry, “‘ Where do 
they all go?” is a very natural one, and the answer is partly 
found in the tact that in the last week of 1870 Messrs. Rod- 
gers and Sons sent to America alone more than 10 tons of 
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finished cutlery. Their market is the world, and it would 
perhaps be easier to specify the places with which they do 
not trade than detail the countries they supply. They have 
offices and warehouses in Cullum Street, London, New York, 
New Orleans, Montreal, and Toronto. Piratical and spurious 
work has been sent into the markets as Messrs. Rodgers and 
Sons’, but their corporate mark, as already stated, is such a 
simple one—a Maltese cross and a star—that it would be well 
for the public to look for it when purchasing, and for their 
own protection to be on their guard against unscrupulous 
manufacturers who thrive on the simplicity and credulity of 
their customers. It is always the misfortune of really emi- 
nent manufacturers to have inferior articles passed off as their 
goods, but Messrs. Rodgers and Sons have been even more 
than usual the victims of this vicious practice. In the “ dollar 
stores’ of Colorado and the ar West, knives that are obvi- 
ously like the countryman’s razors, ‘“ made to sell” are un- 
blushingly offered as ‘‘ genuine Rodgerses,” and the same 
tale is no doubt told in the Australian bush and on the pam- 
pas of South America. Where the name and trade mark are 
forged it is no doubt difficult for the unwary to escape the 
snare, but if they would all purchase from respectable trades- 
men and look themselves to the name and mark they would 
be far less likely to have worthless cutlery foisted upon them. 

It is well known that the atmosphere of Sheffield is not at 
all aesthetic. The odour of the lily is less palpable than 
that of smoke, and the glory of the sunflower is eclipsed by 
that of dusty grinding mills and grimy forges. The appear- 
ance of many of even large cutlery manufactures is one of 
unpicturesque dilapidation. Setting a good example in this 
as in so many other respects Messrs. Rodgers and Sons last 
year departed from the beaten track, and astonished the 
Sheffield world by new works in which attention was paid 
alike to utility, beauty, and health. The Pond Hill branch 
was where this revolution was effected, lofty ceilings, 
abundant light, good ventilation, revolving fans for the 
attraction and discharge of the injurious dust and filings 
here shame the imperfect provision made in too many places, 
and permit health and comfort to the five hundred men 
engaged within the walls. Every known improvement was 
added when these works were fitted. The gleaming steam- 
engines are so constructed that the sudden cessation of work 
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throughout the place, would not incite a single wheel or band 
into undue velocity, and how important this is, may be 
judged from the known danger from the breaking of over- 
strained stones. The shops for scale-cutters, bolster hands, 
the forger’s yard, the foundry, the rooms for drilling, counter- 
sinking, shaping and cross-cutting, the grinding hull, and 
indeed all parts of the premises have been planned and 
constructed in the best known way and with attention to the 
wants of both the employers and the employed. 


SIR ROBERT BURNETT AND COMPANY. 


THIS well-known firm may fairly claim to be a model of 
commercial stability, for not only have they been established 
more than a century in the premises they now occupy but 
they can look back to a previous career in another place. It 
was in the year 1770 that they undertook the manufacture of 
vinegar as well as spirits, and removed from their works at 
Horsley down to the Metropolis. The part of London in 
which they settled was then very different from what it is now. 
l'rom the new Vauxhall Distillery might be heard the voices 
of the revellers in the once famous gardens, and quiet dwel- 
ling-houses stood on sites now occupied by crowded factories. 
The tree that still flourishes in the centre of the distillery yard 
shows that possession was taken before the modern London 
builder had arisen to improve all foliage out of existence, and 
the various workshops and offices themselves give unmistak- 
able evidence of the picturesque touches of Time. But for 
the business transacted within the gates the works might have 
been fancied on the banks of some quiet Kentish stream, but 
it is the broad Thames we look upon, and the sounds we hear 
are those of omnibusses and carts. 

On entering the yard speculation is aroused by the casks 
which nearly fill it. They are probably empty, but they may 
be full and if so is it gin or vinegar they contain? Is it the 
veritable “Old Tom,” whose name suggests nothing less 
solemn than a cathedral bell—why is a minster bell always 
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called so flippantly, I wonder /—but whose nature and effects 
are infinitely more jovial, or is it the useful condiment whose 
homely face is seen at every meal? The two fluids in char- 
acter are as wide apart as the poles, their effects on poor 
humanity as unlike as summer and winter ; but they are here 
ranged cheek by jowl with as much familiarity as if they were 
sworn brothers. From one side of the premises there flows 
every day a stream as ardent as Cytherias passion for Adonis, 
from the other a torrent as cold and uninviting as the Mis- 
souri. And there can be no combination, no union of torrid 
and frigid zones to form a perpetual spring. Mix the two, 
and the effect would probably be colic of a severe description. 
But as events have decreed that they shall both be found here 
we shall have an opportunity of seeing the preparation of 
each, and therefore need no longer delay on the threshold. 
In any case the collection of barrels we have seen indicates a 
large consumption. 

The first objects in the distillery that attract attention area 
number of very large vats filled, beyond question this time, 
with gin of various strengths. These are merely reserve vats, 
from which the spirit is withdrawn as it is wanted, many of 
them being emptied twice and even three times a week. 
Equally conspicuous are the huge gin stills, constructed of 
smooth bright copper metal, and in shape resembling an in- 
verted balloon. There are five of these stills and worm tubs of 
various sizes, each fitted with an elaborate array of shining 
brass taps and of tubes communicating with great receptacles 
underground. The process carried on at these works is not 
that of distillation, as generally understood, but of rectifica- 
tion. The firm receive what is known as raw spirit from the 
distillers who distil it from the grain, and it is their business 
to free it from the volatile impurities remaining after the first 
process and give it its characteristic flavour. The word 
“gin” is derived from ‘‘ Geneva” or “ genievre,” the juniper, 
and the ies of the graceful bush that adorns our downs 
are still the'ptincipal materials used to give it the peculiar 
flavour by which it is distinguished. They are not the only 
materials, various other articles being employed. The raw 
spirit is pumped at night into the stills from underground vats. 
About half-past six o’clock on the following day the distilla- 
tion is begun and continued until between four and five in — 
the afternoon. The two largest stills will turn out during this — 
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period some sixteen hundred gallons each, and the smaller 
ones a proportionate quantity. When the stills are filled for 
working the inevitable excise officer appears on the scene, 
chains the still, and puts a padlock upon it. The process of 
distillation means, of course, the conversion of the fluid into 
vapour, in order to separate it from extraneous matter, and its 
subsequent condensation. The raw spirit-is contained in the 
body of the still. Steam is admitted into a space between the 
inner and outer surface of the lower part to heat the spirit 
which rises in the form of vapour, and passing through a tube 
at the top is conducted downward into the worm tub. Thisis 
a large apparatus containing a spiral worm or hollow coil 
surrounded by cold water. The spirit travels down through 
the worm, and is not only transformed again into a liquid by 
the change in the temperature, but is made quite cool. A 
steady stream flows from a tap at the bottom of the tub, and 
passes through pipes intd the mysterious regions below. So 
innocent in appearance isthe limpid rivulet that pours from 
the taps, so guileless and so unsuspicious, that the meekest 
Good Templar might put a tumbler of it to his lips without 
suspecting it was anything but clear white water from the 
chalk hills. Perhaps hé might be undeceived by the taste 
and smell—at least if he wished to be—before he had drunk 
much of it, but he ought to be readily pardoned for the mis- 
take. The underground tanks to which we have so often re- 
ferred are nine in number, and they are capable of holding 
3800 gallons each. From the figures we have given some 
sort of idea may be gained of the quantity of gin consumed in 
England, for it must be remembered that there are other dis- 
tilleries besides this one. From the time of Hogarth down to 
that of Cruikshank the intemperate gin drinker has been em- 
ployed to point a moral if not to adorn a tale, but it may not 
be generally known that during the latter part of the reign of 
George I. and the early years of his successor 

had attained such a pitch that the Ministry of 1736 passed a 
stringent Act prohibiting the use of spirituous liquors alto- 
gether, except as cordials or medicines. The effect was, of 
course, directly the reverse of what was intended. Instead of 
decreasing drinking, smugglers and unlicensed dealers sprang 
up, drunkenness and crime rapidly increased, and in two years 
the Act was so openly defied that the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise were compelled to mitigate the penalties. Within those 
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two years 12,000 persons were convicted of offences connected 
with the sale of spirits, and in spite of the prohibitions 
7,000,000 (?) gallons were annually consumed in London and 
the vicinity alone. The duty of twenty shillings a gallon was 
then reduced to a more moderate sum. The result was the 
immediate cessation of smuggling and the crimes and disorders 
attendant upon it, and to say the least there was no increase 
of gin-drinking. The habits of the people have changed 
since those days, drunkenness or the ability to drink hard is 
no longer looked upon as a virtue, and the general tendency 
of the age is towards sobriety. It is natural, however, that 
with the increase of population the consumption, even ata 
smaller rate per head, should increase also, and thus the gin 
and whiskey stills of Great Britain are kept at work. 

The firm also make the various cordials in general use, 
such as orange bitters, cherry brandy, peppermint, noyeau, 
ginger brandy, cloves, and other popular drinks. Innumer- 
able samples, bright and attractive in appearance, are disposed 
on shelves in what we take to be the sample room, and serve 
to show the number of ingenious compounds containing spirit 
that have been prepared for the British palate. 

Crossing the yard we come to the vinegar works, and in 
place of the rich fruity smell of the room we have just left we 
enter an atmosphere impregnated with the pleasant odour. of 
malt. Not far from us is a heap of smoking “ grains,” as the 
spent malt is termed, so it is no wonder that the fragrance 
quickly attracted our attention. The process of vinegar- 
making is almost identical with that of brewing up to a cer- 
tain point, and as the way in which beer is made has already 
been described in these pages, we shall only now narrate what 
passes after the methods diverge. It is well known that all 
fluids containing alcohol are capable of passing into vinegar. 
When liquors, in which the vinous fermentation is complete, 
are exposed to the air at a certain temperature another fer- 
mentation—the acetic—sets in, the oxygen is absorbed, aad _ 
the alcohol becomes acetic acid, or vinegar. Malt is the sub- — 
stance employed at these works in the manufacture, and the — 
vinegar that issues from them consequently contains nearly — 
all the constituents of beer, its phosphates of lime and mag-— 
nesia, its gum, and the extractive substance ee | 
colour, and causes the vinegar to froth on being ; 

Malt vinegar is the best, and the firm make no. other 
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In the manufactory we see much of the machinery that a 
brewery contains—the fermenting rooms, the cooling vats, 
and the refrigerator, which will cool the liquor from boiling 
point to about 6o\degrees within very few minutes. After the 
vinous fermentation has ceased and the liquor has become as 
thin and fluid as possible—one of the aims of the vinegar 
maker—it is run through large pipes to the other side of the 
premises, where it is received in the acetifying vats. It is 
here that the new process really begins. The acetifyers are 
large vats containing brushwood, which causes the liquor to 
come into contact with the air to a greater extent than would 
be the case if they were empty. And the abstraction of the 
oxygen is thus hastened. It formerly occupied five or six 
months, but for months we may now read weeks, and not be 
too rigid in our calculations. The work is not ended even 
when the liquor has entered the acetifyer. It is pumped from 
vat to vat to expedite the departure of the oxygen by repeated 
exposure to the atmosphere, and it has also to go through a 
cleansing process. By the time it is ready to be sent out itis 
bright and mellow, and sparkling like the popular beverage 
from which it is derived. This part of the premises contains 
some scores of these immense vats. Six of them will contain 
no less than 25,000 gallons éach, and the whole array goes to 
induce the belief that the consumption of frosty vinegar is 
much greater than anyone would.imagine. 

There are the usual accessories. There are engine rooms 
in various convenient spots, the machinery being set in motion 
by huge boilers which also generate steam for other purposes. 
There is a well scme 488 feet deep piercing the London clay 
into the white chalk beneath which hides in its unknown 
caverns the water that has fallen on gorse-clad hills many 
miles away. The well was dug to a depth of 100 feet and 
has been iron cased as far as it has pierced the soil. There 
need be no fear of disease germs existing in the water used 
by Sir Robert Burnett and Company, or of impurity of any 
kind, even Sir Wilfrid Lawson would concede them that 
advantage, though he would probably maintain that impur- 
ity was added afterwards. It is not very likely, however, 
that even his zeal will convince the world that 
which have been consumed nearly as long as there have been 
people to consume them without depopulating the world and 
which most men drink with impunity as well as pleasure, are 
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the disagreeable and dangerous gorgons he denounces, 
There are also a cooperage for the repair of the numerous 
casks the firm are compelled to employ, a smithy for the 
manufacture and repair of ironwork, a building for the 
bottling of vinegar for export, and various other appurten- 
ances. 

In addition to their business as distillers Sir Robert 
Burnett and Company carry on a large sister trade as whole- 
sale wine and spirit merchants, and passing from the distillery 
premises a few steps bring us to their wine cellars. On the 
ground floor are double butts of sherry and ports of various 
vintages, and in the basement, in dry cool cellars whose 
temperature rarely varies one degree, are some thirty thou- 
sand dozen of bottled wines, the products of a hundred 
sunny vineyards. From the wine cellars we go to an im- 
posing building, which proves to be their bonded stores, 
where spirits are kept under the vigilant eyes of the Excise 
Officers, who have their own special rooms on the premises. 
Now we can see where some of this famous “ Old Tom ” goes. 
The British working man is not responsible for the whole 
quantity consumed. It penetrates into lands whose nightly 
constellations are different from those we are accustomed to 
see, and into countries in which the English tongue is seldom 
heard. Here are cases made up for export to Australia, others 
to New Zealand, and others again for North and South 
America, etc. Sometimes as many as a thousand cases a day 
of spirits are sent away from these stores to be used, perhaps, 
at a wedding in the Bush, a feast day on the Pampas, or to 
give vivacity to a Christmas dinner on the prairies. The pace 
at which the bottles are filled, labelled, capsuled, and packed 
is bewildering. We learn, however, that the men employed 
in this branch are paid by the work they do and not by the 
number of hours they are on the premises, a system which is 
os found to increase speed materially. Beneath the 

room in which, this bottling and packing are carried on are 
the spirit vaults, a large, silent, dimly-lighted area filled with 
casks of matured and maturing whiskies, wines, and rums. 
Near at hand are the brandy vaults. There has been no good 
brandy vintage since 1878. Cased brandies, champagnes, and — 
clarets occupy the upper floors of the buildings, but as there 
presi, nemo describe we will not gamer: into” 
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their quarters, and will bring our visit at once to a close, con- 
tent with the knowledge we have obtained as to the prepara- 
tion of what Eccles picturesquely describes as a “cool, re- 
freshing drop of gin.” 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE D’ELECTRICITY 
PROCEDES JABLOCHKOFF, 


The possibility of using the electric current for purposes of 
domestic utility is no new theory, for from a very early age 
this question has formed an important part of the discussions 
of the electricians of the world. And for good reasons. The 
attributes of nature are beautiful in the extreme, the closer 
theinvestigation ofthem tending onlyto disclose the Masterhand 
who first created them; but the marvels of electricity are even 
more wonderful, and certainly no element in this mysteriously 
yet grandly-constructed planet of ours has given a larger 
scope to scientists for discovering its power and practically 
applying it to every day purposes. We have seen and we 
know how electricity, by the means of a single wire, has 
belted the world, and brought us into contact with the utmost 
quarters of the Globe. Our scientists have not been idle, for 
one after the other they have improved upon the inventions 
of their predecessors, and at the present moment electricity is 
so well understood that it has been utilised for almost every- 
thing that can be named. But for whatever purposes it might 
have been used in the early portion of the present century, 
it is certain that its adaptibility for lighting purposes was 
only till within the last twelve years known to a few and 
doubted by the mass. It existed indeed as something that 
had been discovered—a scientific wonder only; but those 
electricians who saw it even in its primitive form and perceived 
a grand future for it, and spoke of it as the future means 
of lighting, have had as much prejudice to overcome as Ga- 
lileo met with, when he startled the world with his own dis- 
coveries. Experiments, however, were year after year carried 
out with greater success than the previous ones, and enlight- 
enment caused by them swept away prejudice and sceptism 
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till at the present time we see not only lighting by electricity 
an accomplished fact but brought to such a stage of perfection 
that it has placed the gas companies upon their mettle, 
especially since the new system of illumination has been 
advocated by the public generally, and by that still greater 
power—the Press of the world. As a natural consequence, 
no sooner was it found possible to use electricity for this 
purpose than companies sprung up é# galore, and France 
taking the lead established an Exhibition of Electricity at 
the Palais de l’Industrie, where the public for the first time 
had an opportunity of inspecting the inventions of the many 
electricians who had for years been studiously engaged in 
working out their ideas. It is not necessary, however, for 
the purposes of this sketch to enter into any very lengthy 
details regarding the electric light in general; our purpose 
being rather to confine ourselves to an account of the Jab- 
lochkoff light, this system being by far the most important 
and the most likely to be brought into general use hereafter, 
than any other that we know of. A brief outline of the in- 
ventor may not be out of place asa preface. By birth M. 
Paul Jablochkoff is a Russian, and from an early age he 
took great interest in electrical science. He, after completing 
his studies, entered the Russian army, and attached himself 
to the Corps of Engineers, in which regiment he carried out 
his objects with vigour. Finding that he was an officer of so 
much merit—and just at this time it may be said that the 
subject of electricity was causing a great stir in the minds of 
men of science—the Lcole Galvanotechineque, of St. Peters- 
burg, entrusted him in 1869 with some galvanic investiga- 
tions. He afterwards took charge of the telegraph lines for 
the Midi Railway Company, and conducted his operations be- 
tween Moscow and Koursk. In 1875 he left his native 
country to cross the Atlantic and make an inspection of the 
improvements in electricity, as then being exhibited at the 
Philadelphia ibition, but on reaching Paris a reward 
awaited him that he little thought of when leaving his native 
country, and which, as it transpired, prevented him from 
going to America. Here, in the Parisian capital, he wasmet 
by a countryman named M. Wyronboff, and was introduced 


electric lighting. A company was started with a capital 
half-a-million francs, and in consequence of the success wi 
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which he carried out his inventions, this syndicate was amal- 
gamated under the -title of the Socidt? Générale de Electricitee 
(Procedés Fablochkof{), and again after this it was changed 
into its present title of Compagnie Générale ad’ Electricite. 
Some idea may be given of the importance which at that 
time was attached to the inventions of M. Jablochkoff from 
the speech made by the President of the French Academy of 
Science, M. T. B. Dumas, in which hesaid that hehad the honour 
to bring before the Academy the results of the investigations 
made by M. P. Jablochkoff on an invention which had made 
a great step in the problem of electric lighting, his discovery 
involving first the suppression of the mechanism usually em- 
ployed in ordinary electric lights. In his system the luminu- 
ous source was composed of two carbons fixed parallel to each 
other at a slight distance apart and separated by insulating 
material, which was consumed at the same rate as the carbons 
themselves. As soon as the current commenced to pass the 
voltaic are played at the free ends of the two carbons. The 
adjacent insulating material became consumed and slowly in- 
creased the double ring of carbon in the same manner as a wax 
candlein its burning gradually disclesed its wick. And then the 
President went on to describe in detail the advantages of the 
light, and to which we shall refer later. This speech was de- 
livered in 1876, two years before the International Exhibition 
held in Paris, and it may be fairly assumed that it was the 
first impetus given to M. Jablochkoff to continue his investi- 
gations. Of course it is naturally understood that the 
electric light to become useful for domestic purposes must be 
made to give a steady and softened light, for it was seen from 
a few experiments that had taken place up to this date that a 
great deal was required to be done to obviate the “ flickering 
and spluttering’”’ which took place in the system as then in- 
vented. It was, nevertheless, unlikely that a man with the 
energy of M. Jablochkoff, especially having obtained official 
encouragement from the Parisian authorities, who soon after- 
wards placed the feasibility of making the light a practical 
success within his reach, in a manner that must be still in the 
remembrance of all visitors to Paris, was going to rest on his 
oars and be contented with what may be called the germ of 
his now celebrated invention. The old saying has it that 
Rome was not built in a day, and upon the same 


principle 
that great things come out of small beginnings. - beneae asks 
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lochkoff at once found out what defects existed in his system 
and set to work to alter the construction of his candle. At 
the commencement the Russian inventor used Dynamo 
machines with direct currents, but as it is well known the 
positive carbon burns twice as rapidly as the negative, and it 
was found necessary to have the one twice the section of the 
other. Again, the carbons were not symmetrical and this pro- 
duced bad results. M. Jablochkoff therefore, after scientific 
experiments, came to the conclusion to use only carbons of 
cylindrical form made out of asstomeratril carbon, and by 
these means the carbons were made to consume in equal 
quantities. It may not be out of place to give as we go along 
a brief description of the Jablochkoff candle. ‘ The early 
examples of the present form of the Jablochkoff candle 
consisted of two cylindrical carbons, 16 inches in 
diameter, from four to five inches long, and having the 
lower ends encased in copper sheaths to secure a good 
contact in the holder. These two sockets were connected 
with a composition formed of silica and silicate of potash, 
and were surrounded at their upper side by a fillet formed of 
the same material. The carbons were pointed at their upper 
ends and between the two was worked in with a spatula the 
insulating material. A small piece of plumbago, tied in 
place by a ligature of asbestos paper, connected the tops 
of the carbons and allowed of an instantaneous lighting as 
soon as the current passed.’’ This form of candle lasted 
about three-quarters of an hour, and, owing to some defect, | 
resulted in an intermittent light, a defect which in electric 
lighting would be fatal unless remedied. To bring his sys- 
tem within the range of practical utility and to enable it to 
penetrate into our very dwellings M. Jablochkoff still made 
further investigations, resulting in improvement upon im- 
provement. For instance, the composition in the earlier 
lamps was replaced by a “thin hollow distance slip of por- 
celain from Séyres, and then by pieces of baked kaolin, 
formed in steel moulds.” This strip was and is still known 
as “colombin.” For some time after this the candles were 
made upon this principle, but the restless mind of the in- 
a a ar rN he soon found out that even 

this improvement did not make his system perfect, as the 
kaolin in melting in the vollaic arc, absorbed considerable 
heat and thus produced a marked diminution in the light. To 
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remedy thisfurtherexperiments were carried out by M. Jabloch- 
koff, and at last he stopped at a mixture ofsulphate oflimeand sul- 
phate ofbarytes as pure as possible. Sincethen “the method of 
joining the copper sockets has also been modified in an 
ingenious manner, so as to avoid completely the loss in 
electricity which always took place across the very impure 
insulating mixture connecting these two parts of the candles. 
We have now explained briefly the Jablochkoff candle, and 
its success is fully recognised both at home and abroad, 
for there is no other system, be it stated, in which so large 
a number of lights can be produced from one dynamo 
machine as those obtained by the Jablochkoff system, The 
advantages of the Jablochkoff lamp may be briefly summed 
up. It is free from all clockwork and mechanic appliances 
for the regulations of the carbons. These are placed side 
by side, and the arc of light is formed as a bridge from the 
top of one to the top of the’ other, a strip of plaster of Paris 
maintaining between them the exact distance for the forma- 
tion ofthe arc, and thus completely suppressing the mechanism 
that is generally required to regulate the carbons. It will 
thus be seen that the principal element in the Jablochkoff 
system is simplicity. This was evinced by visitors to 
Paris, who had the privilege of visiting the Exhibition 
where the Compagnié Générale d’Electricite, who have 
the sole rights of producing the Jablochkoff candles, ex- 
hibited the various ways in which the system can be adap- 
ted, while at the great Glass Palace at Sydenham the electric 
light was found in all its phases, in all its forms, and 
in all its beauty. Here scientists, as well as the curious, 
had the means of seeing the Jablochkoff system brought 
into practical use, including the lighting of the low level 
station of the London and Brighton South Coast Railway. 
The entrance to the auditorium of the theatre of the 
Palace being also illuminated by the Jablochkoff candle. Al- 
together the exhibit comprised more than 100 candles. It 
will be interesting to our readers who have witnessed the 
“cold pale light” on.the Thames Embankment, transform- 

ing the gas jets as it were into “penny dips,” to learn 
something about the many operations which the manufac- 
tory of the Jablochkoff candle has to undergo. This we 
propose 6 atten in a condensed form, acknowledging its 
source from a very able article upon ——— 
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Engtneertng. The first and most important operation 
is the making of the carbon. The Société Genéralé 
d’Electricitié established works able to produce from 3000 
to 4000 carbons per day, and the Compagnie Générale, 
which absorbed the other company, continues the same 
manufacture. The material used for the fabrication of the 
pencils is retort carbon, as free as possible from silica. 
The coke resulting from the distillation of petroleum is 
purer than that of coal, but it is considerably dearer, and 
a mixture of the two products is generally employed. The 
coke, coarsely broken, is subjected to the action of stamps, 
which reduce it to an almost impalpable powder ; it is then 
mixed with a certain proportion of gum and water, and the 
mixture then undergoes a prolonged trituration in a granite 
mill. On leaving the mill the mixture is cohesive and 
elastic; it is worked up in small lumps and then passed 
on to the drawing machines. On being removed from the 
stove the carbons have acquired a sufficient degree of 
hardness to enable them to be handled with ease; they are 
then subjected to a series of bakings and saturating in a — 
saccharine syrup; afterwards they are gathered up in 
bundles, bound round with iron wire, and placed in cylin- 
drical retorts, either of iron or refractory clay, the spaces 
left between the bundles being filled with coke dust. A 
number of such retorts, when they have been charged, are 
placed on the hearth of a reverberatory furnace and sub- 
jected to a sufficiently high temperature, and for such a 
time until the whole of the water is evaporated and the 
gum contained is decomposed; but now the carbon sticks 
are sensibly porous, and this porosity has to be removed 
by saturation under pressure with concentrated syrups; the 
sugar penetrates intothe pores, and in a subsequent baking 
process becomes decomposed and leaves within the pores a 
deposit of carbon. A series of three or four of these 
double operations, saturating and baking, impart to the 
stick a remarkable compactness and strength ; the baking pro- 
cess may be performed very economically in a Hoffman kiln. 
The Compagnie Générale d’Electricité has recently con- 
structed a furnace on this system at their works in the 
Avenue de Villiers. Carbons properly made ought to have 
a high degree of resistance, a smooth surface to be almost 








as sonourous as steel and absolutely straight. Before the 
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sticks, manufactured as have been described, are passed for- 
ward for a subsequent process, they are subjected to the fol- 
lowing tests:—They are first examined as to their exterior 
qualities, their solidity, straightness, and to a less degree 
smoothness of theirsurface. Then their lengths are measured, 
each stick having to be long enough to make the two carbons 
of one candle, the effective length of which is about 9 inches ; 
the sticks must therefore be about 19} inches long, including 
those portions which are placed in the sockets. Thecylindri- 
cal carbons are then sorted out according to their diameters. 
The electric resistance is then measured, a certain per centage 
being selected for this purpose at random. It is an invariable 
practice to make each candle from halves of the same carbon 
rod, in order to secure as far as possible complete homogen- 
eity and conductivity. The manufacture of “colombin” is 
one of the most important operations in the production of the 
Jablochkoff candles. A large number of materials have been 
experimented with in the making of the “colombin.” As has 
been already said, Kaolin was at first employed, but this pro- 
duced a sensible diminution in the light; different refractory 
earths also presented serious dtawbacks; they volatilised 
easily when formed of fusible silicates, or they did not disap- 
pear at all, and curled down the side of the candle. The mix- 
ture definitely decided upon is sulphate of barytes one part, 
and sulphate of lime two parts. By this process 4500 grammes 
of this mixture are sufficient to make 1050 “colombins,” and 
two men can turn out 8000 of themin one day. The “ colom- 
bin” is placed between the two carbons, the. sides of which it 
embraces, the slight convergence of the carbons helping to 
keep them in place. The top face of the “colombin” is then 
cut until it is about a quarter of an inch below the points of 
the carbons, which are dipped into the fuse material, com- 
posed in equal parts of gum water (three parts of water and 
two of gum) and a mixture containing three parts of coke and - 
two parts of plumbago ; one workman can fix 3000 “ colom-~- 
bins” a day, and anot can fuse 3000 candles. The next 
operation is that of galv g the carbons for the he 
of removing any matter ‘that may be found ihering x to th 
for it is scarcely necessary 
ticle of dirt to be leftizem: 
a great effect on the ght. e 
in‘a solution coals punyu aa t 
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dry. There is no necessity to galvanize the portion of the 
carbon in contact with the “ columbin,” and in order to pre- 
vent the adherence of copper, the surface is covered with a 


varnish made of gum lac dissolved in spirits. Galvanization 


is effected by electrolytic decomposition in a bath by means 
of a small direct-current machine, similar to the gramme ex- 
citor for four Jablochkoff candles. Coming from the galvanic 
bath the candles are placed in sawdust and then immersed in 
a metallic varnish, this preserving the copper from oxidation. 
The “columbin”’ is next introduced, the fuse added, and the 
candle is complete. We append here an interesting table of 
the amount of work that one man can perform in his own de- 
partment daily, after the carbons are finished :— 


Candles per day. 

Gauging oe o° ‘a in 4000 
Distance-pieces .. oe - os 2500 
Putting sockets on disc pieces .. oe “ 2500 
Fixing carbons et ee a’ a’ goo 
Testing ,, is . es va 5000 
Cutting ,, for fuses oe ‘ - 2000 
Manufacture of ‘‘ columbins”’ .. ei oa 4000 
Fixing the fuse > a hy .¢ 3000 

ss the * columbin” Ve ss + 3000 
Washing oe os 7 ve 3000 
Galvanising és — = _ 1500 
Varnishing ee ‘a Ke - 6000 


It has been ascertained that. 150,000 candles can be turned 
out per month. Multiplying this by 12 we find the result 
gives 1,800,000 per annum, and the number of the actual 
production of the Compagnie Générale d’Electricité is nearly 
double this figure at present. Although the candlesare not brit- 
tle, still some careis requiredin packing them. Forthis purpose 
small wooden boxes are used, into which the candles are placed on 
little cardbord forms, one on top of the other. It now only 
remains to take a passing glance at the advantages of the 
Jablochkoff system of lighting. One of these is its illumina- 
ting power. The light has been subjected with most success- 
ful results to various tests |by scientists both in London and 
in Paris. M. Joubert has made elaborate experiments in 
régard to its luminosity, and after comparing it with that 
produced by various other systems, the eminent French en- 


gineer comes to the conclusion that the Jablochkoff candle is 
in its illuminating power all that is required. We have be- 4 


fore sbowa,that another advantage of this aystem, of 
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is its freedom from clockwork and magnetic appliances, and 
we come now to perhaps that which is really the most impor- 
tant item—its cost. From this point of view it undoubtedly 
takes the highest place among the many systems of electric 
lighting, because of its cheapness, due to its simplicity of 
working, and the small staff—as illustrated at the ex- 
hibition at the Crystal Palace—that is required to keep it in 
working order. The trade price of the Jablochkoff candle, as 
improvements have taken. place, has also diminished, for 
whereas in 1878 the candles cost 7jd., in 1879 they were sold 
at 6d. a piece, in 1880 5d., in 1881 4d., while we believe that 
at the present moment they can be obtained at about 2d. a 
piece, and will last for about two hours. It will thus be 
noticed that the cost of illuminating by this system has been 
reduced since 1878 from 5d. to 13d. per hour. One great ob- 
jection that has been always urged against lighting by elec- 
tricity has been that the intensity of the light is too trying 
to the eyesight to enable it to be used in the house for general 
purposes, and thus supplant the more homely mode of light- 
ing—by gas. This, however, is an objection which must, 
sooner, or later, be overcome as improvements are made, 
although prejudice may for a long time hold its sway. That 
it can be used for such purposes is apparent from the fact that 
the system has already been used for lighting newspaper 
offices and other establishments, not only in Paris but in our 
Metropolis as well. It is not necessary in this sketch to put 
the electric light against gas, but at the same time we would 
mention that those who are interested in this branch of 
science can have an opportunity of witnessing the superiority 
of the Jablochkoff light by taking a walk on any night upon 
the Thames Embankment. It is not on the Embankment 
itself, however, where night is turned into day, that the best 
effect can be seen, and we would therefore ask the reader 
to take up a position either looking from Waterloo Bridge 
towards Westminster, or upon the Charing Cross foot-bridge 
looking towards Waterloo Bridge, from either of which 
places he will be able to make a good comparison of gas 

versus electricity, and also secure some idea of the siaurst 
the latter light. While the electric lamps are reduced of 
course in size in the distance, the intensity of the light is 
also softened to the eyesight, yet the puny gas lamps in the 


back look like farthing rushlights illuminating pinholes made 
in a dark curtain. | 
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There is no question as to the advantage of lighting public 
places by the aid of electricity; and the cost of production 
and working are the only details that remain to be improved 
upon before it becomes the permanent factor for the lighting — 
of houses and buildings. The Jablochkoff system which has 
been used with marvellous success in Paris and throughout 
the Continent, has been severely experimented upon by most 
of our English scientists and electricians. The testimonials 
that have been received from eminent men such as Sir W. 
Thompson, Professeor Tyndall, and Sir J. W. Bazalgette, supply 
strong evidence in its favour, and strengthen the belief that 
the Jablochkoff light must sooner or later come _ into 
general use. North, South, East, and West the Jablochkoff 
system is now being used even for domestic purposes. 
Outside England, where it has been adopted in numerous 
large establishments, we find that it is to be found in places 
ranging almost from India’s coral strand to Africa’s sunny 
fountains. The King’s palace at Mandalay is lit up by its 
agency, palaces of many Indian princes are likewise illumin- 
ated by it, and going from India to Persia we find that the 
Shah, not one whit behind, has also established the Jablochkoff 
light within his royal domains. The rapid progress which 
electricity has made must point out to the most unconcerned 
that it is destined to become the light of the future, and the only 
question that remains is as to what’system is most likely to 
be attended with the greatest success. This naturally is a 
question into which we need not enter here, but we have 
shown that the Jablochkoff system up to the present justly 
claims, at least a very high place in the long list of inventions 
that are now being exhibited throughout the metropolis. 
One thing in favour of the Jablochkoff lamp is its steadiness 
and softness of light, and the variation of its colour which, as 
Professor Tyndall says, is not at all objectionable, but tones 
down the cold glare, which in other systems has yet to be 
overcome. Besides lighting the Thames embankment, in 
connection with which a fresh contract has been entered into 
between the Metropolitan Board.of Works and the Compagnie 
Generale d’Electricité for three years, the Jablochkoff system 
is at present in vogue in London at the Charing Cross 
station of the Metropolitan District Railway, and it has also 
been found possible to work 80 lights between Blackfriars 
and Westminster with the 20 horse power engine at Chafing — 
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Cross. In concluding this notice, we may say that the 
Jablochkoff invention is one.which has taken the World by 
surprise. It is unquestionably simple; its cost is almost 
nominal, and it will at all times rank and take a first place in 
the modes of lighting by means of electricity. 


CHARLES JAMRACH. 


In an old-fashioned street near the London and St. Kath- 
erine’s Docks stands Jamrach’s. Formerly famous as Rat- 
cliffe Highway, now known as St. George’s Street, the 
thoroughfare is not unpleasantly aristocratic or formal. It is 
still the haven of the sailor, the port to which he steers 
directly he is paid off, and in twos and threes, with Meg and 
Poll and Susy on their arms, the blue jackets come trooping 
down the street. All along are boarding houses, in one or 
other of which may be found sailors of every nationality under 
the sun. There is a flavour of salt water about all the associ- 
ations of the neighbourhood, but it isa flavour only, for it is 
evident that very little water, salt or fresh, is used upon either 
the persons of the inhabitants or their abodes, and if we may 
draw a conclusion from the number of public-houses it is very 
little of it that they drink. Here, among the sailors and close 
to the docks, is Jamrach’s. No idea of the value of their con- 
tents could be guessed from an outside view of the premises. 
In one window are cages of foreign birds; in another are 
closely packed curiosities from foreign countries, set out with- 
out any attempt at display. It is not, however, among the 
people of the neighbourhood that the proprietor finds his cus- 
tomers. Mr. Jamrach, it is needless to say, is the well-known 
naturalist, who supplies beasts and birds to zoological gardens 
and menageries throughout Europe, and curiosities to the 
museums. A fascinating trade, and one which has been’ fol- 
lowed by father and son and grandson. 

Mr. Charles Jamrach, as his ndemsideteinietOtantie 





descent. His father, the founder of the: business; was:the 
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taining the rare birds and animals which sailors often bring 
from foreign lands. He had the taste of a collector, as well 
as the means of gratifying it, and he made the most of his 
opportunities. Finding that a profit could*be obtained on his 
purchases he increased his trade, and in course of time it as- 
sumed large proportions. His business extending to foreign 
lands he would send his son as far as St. Petersburg, a jour- 
ney which in those days occupied three or four weeks. At 
length Mr. Charles Jamrach, the son, resolved to establish 
himself in business formally as a naturalist, and London being 
the port of the world he fixed on that city as his headquarters. 
It was necessary that he should be near the docks where the 
large ships came, and therefore he selected Ratcliffe High- 
way as the most suitable part of London for his purpose. 
When Mr. Charles Jamrach started in business fifty years ago 
he was without a competitor, and like the patriarch of old he 
increased exceedingly. His father became to a certain ex- 
tent his agent, to whom lions and tigers and other large wild 
animals were sent, in order that they might be sold to Conti- 
nental menagerie proprietors, who would otherwise have had 
to come to England to buy them. The large dealings of the 
London naturalist soon made him known all over the world, 
and rare specimens were sent to England for him by persons 
living in distant countries. Captains of vessels and their pas- 
sengers would also bring for him curiosities, animate and in- 
animate, which they thought he might be likely to purchase. 
Through the connection thus established it was soon in his 
power to obtain almost any natural history specimen extant, 
a circumstance which was soon taken advantage of by the 
managers of zoological gardens, museums, and menageries, 
and by private collectors. For thirty years he had a mon- 
opoly of the trade, customers coming to him from Russia, 
Italy, Spain, and other countries because they could not ob- 
tain large animals anywhere else. The.introduction of steam 
ships and the extension of international commerce have, how- 
ever, made changes in this business as well as in otherss 
Birds, beasts, and fishes can be moved from place to place 
more quickly and easier than in the old days of sailing ships, 
and with the growth of other ports other dealers have arisen. 
In spite of these smaller opponents Mr. Jamrach’s trade is 
still far more extensive than would be Pega REI : 
one strange to its details. 
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Mr. Jamrach is himself a,learned conchologist, und his col- 
lection of shells would give delight to an amateur in that 
pursuit. Besides those which he has acquired from time to 
time he has a very fine collection, numbering several 
thousands, which was made same years ago by a German 
gentleman. To persons uninitiated in the value of shells the 
sums they sometimes realize would appear astonishing. Mr. 
Jamrach once had three specimens of one variety, which he 
sold for upwards of £80. This shell, by the way, was named 
after him. The price declined, as more specimens Wére ob- 
tained, and the same variety does not sell now for more than 
five shillings. At the present time he has in stock tons of 
shells of various kinds, ranging in price from £ 12 downwards. 

The number of birds Mr. Jamrach disposes of in the course 
of a year is almost fabulous. In England there is but a small 
demand for them, canaries and the native song birds being 
almost the only kinds that have found. popular favour. Other 
varieties, and their name is legion, go to the Continent. 
Cockatills are consigned to Mr. Jamrach a thousand pairs at 
a time, the price of them at this season of the year being 
about £1 a pair. Pennant’s Parakeets are also imported in 
large numbers for the European market, as many as two 
thousand pairs arriving in single consignments during the 
season, while twenty thousand pairs of the pretty little Budger- 
gerigars have been sent over to England in favourable 
seasons. For the first pair of these birds Mr. Jamrach gave 
£20; the price then declined to about £ 2, and two years ago 
the market was so glutted with them that not more than four 
or five shillings could be obtained. The Rosella is another 
pretty bird which is popular in some parts of the Continent, 
and the rare green avodavat from the East Indies, and the 
red-rumped parakeet from Australia, and the Zebra finches, 
and the Blue Mountain lory are also favourite household pets. 
The Zebra finches are in great demand, as many as ten thous- 
and pairs at a time arriving for Mr. Jamrach. Many of these 
pretty birds only need to be known here to become as popular 
as they are elsewhere. In odd corners may be seen rarer birds 
still—the gorgeous macaw from the forests of tropical 
America, the black parrot from Madagascar, the great eagle 
owl, the Australian crane, called the “native companion 
crane” because it is found in the huts of nearly all the natives, 
the rare vulturine guinea fowl, the laughing falcon of South 
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America, a bird of gallant bearing and worth ¥ 10, the beauti- 
ful Lady Amherst pheasant from China with its rich delicate 
plumage far surpassing in beauty the beautiful bird that is 
reared in our English coverts to be shot when the October 
mists arrive, the bleeding-heart pigeon with its blood-stained 
plumage, the hawk eagle from Morocco, grotesque flamin- 
goes, and dozens of other varieties more or less strange to 
us. More uncommon still, but certainly not prettier, is the 
weka rail from New Zealand, with wings scarcely more de- 
veloped than those of the famous apterix. 

On a cabinet is a notable collection of Burmese snakes 
which has come into Mr. Jamrach’s possession. They were 
obtained by a naturalist living at Rangoon and comprise 
about three hundred varieties, contained in twenty large jars. 
In another room is a large box, on which rests a number of 
cages of birds. Removing the cages and opening the lid of 
the box the attendant plunges his arm into a moving mass at 
the bottom and draws forth an immense python, about nine 
feet long. Finding he has seized it by the tail he slides his 
hand along the body as composedly as if it were a walking 
stick and draws its long quivering body forth into the day- 
light. Notwithstanding a certain acquaintance with vene- 
mous snakes we don’t quite appreciate the close proximity of 
this glistening monster, and retire to a convenient distance. 
The market value of these pleasant companions is from £3 to 
£4. This python is only one of twenty snakes which are in- 
tertwined at the bottom of the box, and which suggest a plea- 
sant fate for anyone who happens by any chance to fall into it. 

Leaving the house we walk up the street and turn into a 
yard which also has some very strange tenants. Here is the 
“ Australian Devil,’ an innocent-looking marsupial, whose 
name appears a calumny, but whose exploits as a destroyer 
of sheep prove that “things are not what they seem.” Here, 
too, is the flying fox, for which there appears to be a large de- 
mand, as a short time ago forty were sent to the Berlin 
aquarium, fifty to a dealer in Hamburg, twenty-five to Liver- 
pool, and| many more to other places. Here also are some 
striped hyenas, marmazets, a laughing jackass, a wild llama, 
a ratel, and various other zoological specimens which we 
should not expect to find in an ordinary yard ina London street. 
Passing on we enter a stable, and are introduced without 
notice to his restless majesty—a royal Bengal tiger. He is 
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pacing up and down, pressing his face every time against the 
bars of his den, as though it were possible for them to be 
opened for him during the brief space it takes him to walk 
from end to end. Now and again he breaks off to bound 
across his den, but instantly returns and resumes his uneasy 
march. If, as the philosophic Colonel Lovelace wrote, 
“Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” 
for mankind, they certainly do so for the large carnivora, who 
show it in every motion. ‘‘ What is the price of tigers?” we 
asked our courteous guide. ‘‘ Well,” he replied, “ we want 
£150 for this one, but we shall lose by it because we have had 
it some time, and it costs four or five shillings a day to keepa 
tiger.” Formerly, we are told, a Bengal tiger was worth 
£400 or £500, but from the cause we have already mentioned 
the cost has been reduced. Asking whether all tigers pursue 
the same ceaseless walk we are told that the jungle or Singa- 
pore tiger is more sedate and crouches to the ground instead 
of pacing his den, but as his appearance is less striking he is 
not so valuable. 3 

Our visit, we are informed, has been timed rather unfortu- 
nately. The stock of animals is low, as the season for sale 
closes at the approach-of winter. Four tigers and a black 
panther were on the road, but had we been there only a fort- 
night ago we should have seen an interesting consignment of 
four giraffes, eight lions, a rhinoceros, two black panthers, 
one Beisa antelope, and other animals, which had just arrived 
from Abyssinia. The lions are brought over in square 
wooden boxes, very much like ordinary packing cases, and 
apparently not very much stronger. The wood of these cases 
is only about five-eights of an inchin thickness, and although 
the material is hard the boxes seem strangely light for the 
conveyance of such formidable animals. Every year anagent 
visits Abyssinia to make purchases for Mr. Jamrach, and re- 
mains there for several months to buy from the natives. The 
first cost of the wild beasts is not very large, but the expense 
of feeding and conveyance swells the sum toa considerable 
amount, and there are numerous losses. Several giraffes and 
lions belonging to the last shipment have died; a short time 
ago Mr. Jamrach gave £150 for a manatee which died on the 
following day, and on the morning of our visit an ourang- 
outang “ went the way of all flesh.” 
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A large trade is carried on in monkeys, nearly all of them 
going to Germany or Russia, where they earn their living in 
the “ monkey theatres’”’ which are so popular in those coun- 
tries, though they have not proved attractive here. Mr. Jam- 
rach has disposed of no less than three thousand this year. 
In these monkey theatres the animals go through performances 
with bells, contend in races on horses and dogs, and perform 
many of the exploits of the circus rider. 

Having imported rabbits, which have multiplied until they 
are an injury rather than a benefit, our Australian cousins are 
about to test the adaptability of their climate to the wild turkey, 
and Mr. Jamrach has received a commission to export a 
number of these valuable birds to the Southern Continent, 
where they will be turned out to seek their fortune. Should 
the experiment prove successful they will form a very accept- 
able addition to the list of Australian game birds. 

“ Have your animals ever escaped?” was a question sug- 
gested by the surroundings, as, in spite of the strong dens, a 
stable with an open yard leading to the street did not appear 
to be the most secure place of confinement for the larger wild 
animals. ‘Only once,” was the reply, and we learn that it 
happened twenty-five years ago. A tiger which had just ar- 
rived with some other animals burst open the cage in which 
it had been brought over as the beasts were being unloaded, 
ran down the street, catching a boy about nine years old in 
its jaws as it went along. Mr. Jamrach, on the impulse of 
the moment, immediately ran after it without thinking of the 
risk he ran or waiting to provide himself with any weapon, 
and coming up with it all unarmed at once flung himself upon 
it. Seizing the tiger by the loose skin of the throat he suc- 
ceeded in tripping it up, and kneeling on it he pressed his 
thumbs around his windpipe and tried to throttle it to make 
it release the boy. As the tiger could not breathe it was 
obliged to drop the terrified child, and one of Mr. Jamrach’s 
men coming up at the moment struck it on the head with a 
large ce The blow was so violent that it was thought 
the animal was dead, and Mr. Jamrach released his grasp. 
A tiger’s skull, however, is not easily broken, and the animal, 
which had only been stunned, soon began snarling. Mr. Jam- 
rach himself then gave it a second blow with the iron bar, 
and this time the tiger was thoroughly cowed. Getting on its 
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premises, and, finding an open den, went into it of its own 
accord. The door was closed, and the tiger was again in cap- 
tivity. The boy fortunately escaped with a few scratches and 
a severe fright. Mr. Jamrach offered the father, a tailor, the 
sum of £50'as recompense for his son’s alarm, but he refused 
to receive it. An action was brought to recover £500, but on 
the case going for trial the jury only awarded the sum Mr. 
Jamrach had already offered, and the judge highly compli- 
mented him on his bravery. Three days after the escape, the 
tiger was sold to Mr. Edmonds, of Wombwell’s Menagerie, 
who had a terrific picture painted of the tiger with the boy in 
its mouth, and exhibited the animal as “the tiger that swal- 
lowed the boy in Ratcliffe Highway.” 

Mr. Jamrach’s museum will well repay a visit, as it contains 
things that are interesting to everybody. One of the most 
important, as it is one of the largest, is a figure of Vishnd in 
strong relief. The figure of the Hindoo deity is beautifully 
carved in jade, which has become as hard as any metal. 
Around the “ Preserver” are represented various of his incar- 
nations—the fish, the tortoise, &c. In one hand is the sacred 
conch shell, in another a sceptre. The other two arms have 
unfortunately been broken off, but it can be recognised that 
one hand had grasped a lotus. Below the figure are his 
two wives, and behind each of them is‘a slave. This work of 
art is 7ft. high and is a blending of the Grecian and Indian 
styles of art. It is supposed to be 800 years old. It was 
found by an English officer, who brought it to England and 
consigned it to Mr. Jamrach for sale. On his return to India 
it was bought by Mr. Jamrach. 

Another veritable curiosity is an eleprant’s tusk of the ex- 
traordinary length of nine feet. It had been converted into 
an idol by the heathen inhabitants of that part of Central 
Africa whence it came, probably in consequence of their 
astonishment at its immense size. The carving, which is of 
the rudest character, represents a man on horseback. 

Mr. Jamrach has a large collection of weapons from various 
countries in his museum, but they form only a tithe of the 
whole number he has acquired. The remainder were sent for 
sale to the Jardin D’Acclimation in Paris, but they have been 
employed in the decoration of the Kiosks rather than offered 
as articles of merchandise. Chinese and Japanese ware 
occupy a prominent place, some beautiful jars of Satsuma 
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ware being worth £150 a pair. Although believed to be from 
400 to 500 years old the colours on them are as fresh as if laid 
on yesterday, and the drawing is exquisite. There are also 
beautiful specimens of otta ware. It would be impossible to 
describe in detail the numerous articles in this museum that 
are worthy of mention, the difficulty a collector would experi- 
ence would be which to choose from the varied assortment 
before him. 

Mr. Jamrach’s establishment for many years was unique, 
and even at the present time there is no other at all approach- 
ing it in extent and variety. The singular places in which 
rare and ferocious animals and rare birds and reptiles are 
kept, and the strange way in which curiosities of great value 
are massed, asif they were the most ordinary merchandise, make 
a visit to his premises far more interesting than if they were 
in the usual apple-pie order of every-day collections. 


THE ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


It has been left to the nineteenth century to give to the poor, 
palaces such as the rich and titled have long enjoyed, palaces, 
too, that in their beauty, extent, and wealth of art treasures 
will rival those of royalty. We hear sometimes of people 
who pass their lives without breathing any fresher air than is 
filtered to them through a network of squalid London streets, 
of children who have never seen a green field or a hedgerow 
in bloom. Appeals are made every summer for aid for that 
“day in the country,” which is more to the poor working 
child than the long vacation to a lawyer, or the furlough toa 
soldier. Every day London is driving the fields and woods | 
further away, and her obedient colonies, the suburbs, are 
following her example. More than one class has felt the need 
of places of healthy recreation in or near London, and thus 
the poor, who generally have to wait a very long time when 
they are compelled to advocate their own cause, have been 
assisted by more influential voices. The opening of parks 


and gardens has been the acknowledgment of this want by 


the State and by parochial authorities; but beyond thisthe — 
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belief grew that the people might follow their usual custom 
and do something for themselves. Hence arose first the 
stately palace which crowns the heights of Sydenham, and | 
more recently the spacious rival that looks down on London 
from the brow of Muswell Hill, Between them lies the great 
city, with its smoke and its noise, its money grubbing and its 
patient labour, and every day it sends forth a few thousands 
of its people to rest and regain their elasticity in these uncoti- 
ventional sanitoriums. Unlike the public parks, admission 
to them is not quite free, for they are supported by private 
enterprise not by State grants; but the charge is so moderate 
that anybody can afford to pay it occasionally. They are 
common ground for ail classes, and all classes are glad to 
frequent them. 

The Alexandra Palace is situated at the north of London, 
at a distance of about six miles from Charing Cross, and as 
there is easy railway communication from every quarter, the 
journey to and fro is nothing more than a small incident in 
the day’s amusement. It is not difficult to identify the Palace 
with the handsome building on the distant heights, even 
before the train has arrived at Highgate, and a closer view ox 
its appearance does not lessen the agreeable impressions then 
formed. The building covers something like seven and a 
half acres of ground, and its shape being a parallelogram its 
front is very long and imposing. The trains convey visitors 
directly into the Palace. There are no hills to climb or 
tedious stairs to ascend, and, instead of dropping into the 
nearest seat to rest, the new comer is in a condition to appre- 
ciate at once the beauty of the great central hall into which 
he is immediately ushered. Statistics are very dry reading, 
and we do not intend to measure the exact length, width, and 
height of each room, or catalogue its contents. The park 
which surrounds the Palace is in proportion to the building, 
and its area is more than 220 acres, and every foot of it has 
been put to the greatest advantage. 

The Alexandra Palace is not primarily a place for serious 
study. A didactic aim may possibly have been contemplated 
at its inauguration, but ifso it is never obtrusive. Even if 
the amusement afforded to visitors be medicated, the unusual 
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apparent. Thevisitor gives himself up to enjoyment, and the 
man whose taste is not suited with at least a few of the 
thousand and one entertainments provided by the lessees 
must be difficult indeed to please. The divisions of the build- 
ing will give some idea of what may be termed the permanent 
indoor attractions. There are first, and by far the most im- 
portant, the grand central hall, which often re-echoes the 
voices of such singers as Nilsson and Edward Lloyd, the 
sonorous music of the Palace band, or the still more resound- 
ing melody that comes from a thousand throats. Then there 
are a theatre as large as Drury-lane, a concert room of equal 
size, two picture galleries, an exhibition department, an open 
Italian garden, an elegant conservatory, billiard rooms and 
refreshment departments, and other offices. In the park there 
are a lake for boating, a large circus, croquet, archery, and 
cricket grounds, racing and trotting courses, a swimming bath, 
swings, shooting galleries, greenhouses, and numerous places 
for rest and refreshment. During the season these permanent 
attractions are supplemented by a number of free entertain- 
ments, which are begun as soon as the Palace gates are open 
and are not stopped until it is time for all good people to go 
home. 

The interior of the Palace more than realizes the impression 
gained from it outside. The great hall is the central transept 
of the building. It is lofty, well lighted, handsomely 
decorated, and so spacious that it will accommodate no fewer 
than fourteen thousand people, two thousand of whom may 
form an orchestra. Cinque-cento paintings, very chaste and 
pleasing, decorate the walls. Coats of arms of our leading 
cities and towns also give colour to it, and the effect is 
heightened by the stained glass of many of the windows. 
But a point that at once attracts attention is the immense 
number of Chinese lanterns festooned about the hall. The 
effect is singular in the daytime, but it is very pretty at night, 
and, as far as we know, this mode of illumination is adopted 
in no other permanent metropolitan institution. The lessees, 
however, and the public too, view it with great favour, and 
many parts of the grounds are often very effectively lighted 
in this way. The end of the hall is occupied by the orchestra 
seats, from the centre of which towers the magnificent organ 
that has so often pealed forth the solemn strains of the Old 
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swelled the harmony or have thundered the raptures of the 
Hallelujah Chorus.. Good music is one of the purest pleasures 
we can enjoy, and if it has not always an instructive effect on 
the mind it always has an elevating influence on the spirit, 
and therefore by providing numerous musical entertainments 
at which thousands upon thousands may, or rather will, be 
present, the lessees are doing good service to their generation. 
The most eminent artistes areengaged forthese concerts, and the 
band is highly trained. Ballad concerts and Saturday night 
operas follow each other in quick succession during the evening, 
alfresco evening concerts are held amid the illuminated towers of 
the grounds, selections are played daily on the grand organ, and 
in the afternoon performances of chamber music are given. 
This last home-like form of entertainment, which has so long 
been popular in its native Germany, is rapidly gaining ground 
in this country, and the performances given at the Palace 
during the winter have been very much appreciated. Nothing 
can be more striking than the contrast between one of these 
family entertainments given by a’small company of skilful 
musicians in a cosy room and one of the monster concerts in 
the great hall, with all its resources of a powerful band, an 
immense orchestra, and an enormous choir. 

Going from the central hall into the theatre is like a sudden 
change from the light and freedom of the hills to the dimness 
and apparent confinement of a wooded dell. The theatre 
appears small, but it is small only in the immediate involun- 
tary comparison. After an hour or two in the central hall it 
is difficult to realize that this chamber, with its stage at one 
end and its two galleries at the other, is about as large as 
Drury-lane Theatre and will seat three thousand persons, 
The longer we stay in it the better we are able to realise the 
fact. A dramatic performance is given here every afternoon, 
Mr. Henry Neville, Mrs. Edmund Phelps, and other actors 
and actresses of repute rendering their assistance. To main- 
tain the symmetry of the building there is a chamber of equal 
size on the opposite side. This is the concert room, in which 
most of the musical entertainments we have referred to are 
given. It is provided with a fine organ by Wiilis, and the 
choir on ordinary occasions consists of three hundred 
trained singers. An audience of three thousand five hundred 
can be seated in this room. 
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It is not likely that as the love of music is so carefully 
fostered at the Palace, the art that is a first cousin, even if not 
a sister, would be neglected. Whatever might have been 
thought of “‘ boetry and bainting”’ a century ago, there can be 
no doubt that painting at least has now reached something 
like its proper position in public esteem. The reverse must 
unfortunately be said of poetry. It has fallen from its high 
estate until it has now become “caviare to the multitude.” 
The works of poets fall dead from the press, appreciated by a 
select few, talked about by more, but unread by the many. 
On the other hand, everybody who is anybody goes as early 
as possible to the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor, and the 
smaller galleries, attends as many “ private views ” as possible, 
and talks studio gossip as glibly as his memory and imagina- 
tion will allow. The cause of this change of feeling would be 
difficult to find, and it is not our province to attempt to find 
it. What we wish to point out is that under any circum- 
stances, and particularly in the present flush times for artists, 
the omission of a picture gallery from such an institution as 
the Alexandra Palace would be an unpardonable error. A 
gallery there is—indeed not one but two—but at the time of 
our visit it was being cleared to make room for the new 
summer exhibition, as there were few works of any importance 
in it. Six large and well-lighted rooms on the north side of 
this building are appropriated to this purpose, and sometimes 
they contain more than a thousand pictures. A very interest- 
ing series of class exhibitions has from time to time been 
given. Thus, when we were there, one of the galleries was 
occupied by a display of paintings, drawings, and prints 
illustrating British field sports and the old coaching days, 
and this was to be followed by an exhibition of English cari- 
catures. Such shows are very valuable, for pains are taken 
to make the collection as representative as possible, and art 
collectors, knowing their works will be in safe custody, are 
generally willing to lend their treasures. The {summer com- 
petitions are open to all artists, amateur and professional, and 
gold, silver, and bronze medals are awarded for the best 
works. Almost the only conditions are that the works must 
be ofa certain standard, that they must be for sale, and that 
they must have been painted within three years. How 
advantageous such exhibitions are to young and unknown 
artists it is needless to say, and they find themselves receiving 
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the additional reward of a season ticket for the Palace. At 
different times some .splendid works have been hung on 
these walls, and even now, while in a state of transition, 
there are some very fine pictures dotted about the Palace. 

A large area in the interior is set apart as an “ Exhibition 
Department,” in which dealers in fancy goods have erected 
tasteful stalls for the display of their wares. The correspond- 
ing space on the other side was originally laid out as an 
Italian garden, but it was found that the flowers did not 
flourish, and evergreens were substituted. They appear to 
thrive, but we hear that it is the intention of the lessees to 
convert the space into a playground for children under the 
name of “Les Petits Champs Elysées.” This project has 
probably already been executed. The Alexandra Palace is 
above all places the spot in which children can spend a 
“ happy day,” and for this further consideration of their com- 
fort the lessees deserve the thanks of parents who sometimes 
tire of the too exuberant'spirits of their olive branches. What 
are vaguely known among microscopical societies as ‘ Ob- 
jects of interest” fill spaces in the interior of the Palace. 
Statues, pictures, valuable natural history collections, and 
modelled illustrations of the habits and customs of distant 
races take up a good deal of room, and enable the ordinary 
visitor as well as the student to wile away spare minutes. 
For the latter there is also the large quiet reading room, sup- 
plied with London and provincial newspapers, magazines, 
reviews, and books of reference. Passing through the con- 
servatory, one of the most pleasing spots in the Palace as it 
is filled with beautiful foliage plants, statuary, flowers, and 
aviaries of rare birds, the visitor passes at length into the 
grounds, which ought to have a chapter to themselves, but 
will not. 

On emerging from the Palace the first thing the visitor 
looks at is the view, and he will agree with Bishop Heber 
that “every prospect pleases,” though he may not endorse 
the contest that “only man is vile.” On a fine day the tall 
blue towers of the Crystal Palace may occasionally be seen 
gleaming in the sunlight, and more frequently the huge dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral is seen towering above the canopy of 
London smoke. These distant buildings are rarely viewed on 
any day but Sunday, when the physical as well as the moral 
atmosphere of the metropolis is somewhat clearer than usual, 
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the diminution in the number of fires on that day accounting 
for the former apparent phenomenon. A wide expanse of 
park-like country is laid open on every side. Timber and 
meadow are interspersed with nature’s own perception of the 
picturesque, but “the trail of the serpent is over it all.” 
Between the trees we see large patches of slate and tile and 
brick, which indicate the feelers of the metropolitan octopus, 
and shows that the God-made country is soon to become the 
man-made town. The Palace grounds, instead of being part 
and parcel of the surrounding country, will then be, to use the 
well-worn simile, “an oasis in a wilderness of houses,” and 
then, and then only, will its full value as a breathing place be 
appreciated. This was, of course, the far-sighted view of the 
original projectors. The park of the Alexandra Palace is a 
park, with as little deviation from the true meaning of that 
word as is compatible with its purpose. It isa happy com- 
bination of wood, and meadow, and hill, and dale, but is not a 
flower garden. There are no unwelcome directions to “ keep 
to the path.” Plebeian and aristocrat alike may wander over 
every foot of the ground. Children may roll down the slopes, 
play hide-and-seek, run races, and do anything else they like 
without let or hindrance. A boy who cannot enjoy himself 
on the Palace slopes will grow up fit only for “ treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.’’ 

The first spot in the park to which a visitor who 
knows the ground will pioneer a friend is ‘“‘ The Grove.” This 
was formerly part of the grounds attached to an older house, 
and was incorporated into the Palace park without change, 
and it would not be easy to find many other spots so beautiful 
within the county. The trees are among the oldest and finest 
in Middlesex, and though they were not in their full summer 
glory at the time of our visit, they were yet showing the first 
flush of their tender spring foliage, which was almost as good. 
The oaks, usually so defiant of the attacks of the season, 
seemed quite to have changed their nature, for they had been 
seduced by the mild spring winds into putting forth their soft 
yellow leaves long their usual time. Even the elm and 
the chestnut were not more advanced. Oaks, firs, and elms 
have here attained their full growth and beauty, but even . 
where all are so beautiful there are one or two before 
which the spectator stops in involuntary admiration. Here. 





is a holly with a bole of some fifteen feet girth, risingfortwenty- 
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four feet before’ it breaks into branches, there a fine cedar, 
there a copper beech with the sun shining through the dainty 
leaves that are yet thin and small; but finest of all is a mag- 
nificent Spanish chestnut, boldly challenging admiration from 
the centre of the turf—and receiving it. It ‘rises in solitary 
and symmetrical grandeur, the lowest among its huge 
branches bowing to the ground and rising again in coquettish 
courtesy towards the mother, upon whose breast it is still 
nourished. Much might be written of the natural beauties of 
The Grove, but, as it is accessible to all, no further words are 
necessary here. We may remark, however, that one path is 
associated with the memory of that educated savage, Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, who is said to have been fond of walking in 
it. In thewarm summerevenings The Groveis often illuminated 
and music is played by the Palace band, but we cannot help 
thinking, though a holiday crowd will probabiy differ from us, 
that the silver moon should be the only lamp to shine upon 
this quiet retreat, upon these 
Dewy pastures, dewy trees, 
Softer than sleep, all things in order stored, 
A haunt of ancient peace. 

Lower in the park, where the land has become more level, 
are the racing and trotting courses, the former more than a 
mile in length. _ Trotting is eminently a_trans-atlantic 
amusement, but if it ever be acclimatized here it will have 
been mainly through the efforts of the lessees of the Alex- 
andra Palace. Muswell Hill has already become the New 
market of the trotting world. Seven of these meetings will 
be held during the ensuing season, and five race meetings. 
The trotting track encloses the cricket and archery grounds 
of ten acres, with its two pavilions and other accessories, and 
within a few yards is the swimming bath. Lovers of aquatic 
sports will also find their taste consulted in the large upper 
lake of five acres extent, on which boating and other pastimes 
can be pursued. Hidden from general observation are the 


greenhouses and hothouses, in which the beautiful plants that . 
decorate the Palace are reared and restored. There are 


more than twenty of these buildings, some fitted with rare 
palms, with -caspellins, asalens,: clematis; Leena 
arums, and other floral treasures. 









The grounds are of course ornamented, if we may use. the . 
word, with various other buildings, as, for instance, a quaint — 
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Japanese village, a Norwegian fishing village, a peacock, 
monkey, and summer houses. There are also swings, shoot- 
ing galleries, and other kindred amusements. 

In such an establishment, where the hungry visitors are 
daily numbered by thousands—on one occasion they were 
more than one hundred thousand—the refreshment depart- 
ment must occupy a rather-prominent position. A holiday 
without a good deal more than usual to eat and drink would 
be no holiday at all to the average Englishman, and it is 
astonishing how much he can consume when he sets about it 
in earnest. On Easter Monday there were 70,000 people at 
the Palace. On that day the lessees’ supply of 3800 dozen 
bottles of lemonade, ginger beer, and similar non-alcoholic 
drinks was exhausted by half-past three. On a fine Whit- 
Monday about 7000 dozen bottles are consumed. The 
quantity of wine and beer “ put away” we did not learn, but 
we may be sure that it was immense, for simple lemonade and 
the sister compounds are still generally looked upon as good 
for babes. Sixty thousand rolls and buns were consumed one 
day, 1200 school cakes, each cutting into about a dozen slices, 
1000 Palace cakes, which are divided into 35 pieces, 5000 
penny biscuits, about 3000 cottage and 5000 household 
loaves, about 3000 veal and ham pies, and sponge cakes, and 
other trifles in proportion. About half-a-ton of meat is 
cooked for these occasions, and a large quantity of existing 
cold meat is also always consumed. Twelve people are em- 
ployed in making up pats of butter. A staff of between 400 and 
500 persons will be employed in the refreshment department 
on these occasions in addition to about 200 waiters and 250 
barmaids. 

If we had not already outrun the space at our disposal we 
should have liked to ask the reader to accompany us in our 
tour through the working part of the establishment, and 
witness its perfect organization. The kitchens, storerooms, 
cellars, mineral water factory, and other departments were 
each of interest. Inj the kitchen the che/, calm and serene, 
stands surrounded by his staff, who are all busily employed in 
various ways. All round are ranged huge ovens heated by 
atmospheric gas, in which joints are spluttering their objec- 





tions to the heat and filling the room with a most appetising _ 


smell. To an unprofessional eye the appliances seem to be 
perfect. Steam is employed to keep things warm, as by this” 







































means every visitor is able to have his dinner warm, from the 
plates and sauces to the pastry. The accommodaton: for the 
diners, too, is ample. There is a single dining saloon in 
which alone one thousand persons can sit down, and besides 
other public rooms there are many in which private parties of 
from 6 to 150 can be accommodated. These are rooms where 
what in Western parlance is denominated “a square meal” 
can be obtained with all the agreeable appurtenances of 
snowy linen, handsome plate, abundant glass, and noiseless 
attendants, where dinner a /a carte is served hot and quickly, 
where the wines are a harmony and the cooking a poem. 
Each saloon opens upon a wide balcony, which commandsthe 
grounds, and here the party can smoke their cigars, admire 
the landscape, and witness the sports. As experienced 
caterers Messrs. Jones and Barber can provide as well for a 
Bank Holiday multitude, who want things cheap and plenti- 
ful, as for a small private party, who come to enjoy and not 
to devour, and the last they can do to perfection, 

For a single shilling the poorest man in the kingdom may 
for some ten or twelve hours be master of all the enjoyment 
the Alexandra Palace can afford—and we have hinted at 
only a small number of its attractions. He may walk about 
it as he pleases and he may control the servants. A day at 
the Palace is not without reason one of the greatest pleasures 
of the pent-up Londoner. 


: 
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THE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


ANNO Domini, 1824. Steam navigation recently introduced. 
A few pioneer steamers on English waters, and English people . 
gaping at them as rustics still gape at a balloon or any other 
meteoricappearance. The formation of a newcompany by a few 
enterprising'spiritsto convey passengers and merchandize from. 
port to port in a certain number of hours, regardless of the. 
sea-god’s most powerful servants, wind and tide. “General. 
excitement when one of their three or four. vessels arrives or_ 
leaves a port, melancholy, Pr pm te 7 
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in the face of a Providence that had not sent steam engines 
ready made. General admiration of the dauntless traveller 
who had braved the dangers of the deep in one of these ill- 
omened craft! Anno Domini, 1882. The sailing ship in the 
English navy nearly as extinct as the Dodo. The narrow 
seas crowded with inward and outward bound vessels from 
whose dark chimneys issue long airy trailing columns of 
smoke—the genii of the bottle taking their flight after their 
imprisonment and labour. A voyage to America of no more 
moment than a trip to Margate sixty years ago, a journey to 
Hamburg no more remarkable than a ride into London from 
the suburbs, in Charles Lamb’s time. The Company whose 
advent we have mentioned, grown into a gigantic organization, 
with a fleet of 57 powerful steamers and an army of servants, 
with their flag fluttering in every port of Western Europe, 
and flying in every western sea; with sometimes a dozen 
vessels a day arriving in the port of London to discharge 
their thousands of passengers and their thousands of tons of 
cargo. A company with a commercial status that is of 
national importance ! : 
About twenty-three years had been suffered to elapse since 
the appearance of the “ Charlotte Dundas” on the Firth and 
Clyde Canal, before any attempt was made to establish lines 
of steam vessels to carry passengers and goods systematically 
and frequently, between London and other English and 
Continental ports. Strange as such a circumstance may seem, 
it must be remembered that at that time the traffic between 
England and the Continent was not what it is now. The 
difficulty in the present day is to find men who have not been 
on foreign soil, but at that period the great wars that had 
isolated Englishmen almost as much as the seas isolated 
their country had not long been fought out, and the masses 
of the people had not yet come to look on foreign travel as a 
necessity. The usual course of business procedure had to be 
reversed, and it was for the supply to create the demand, in 
the same way that speculative Americans project railroads 
into the Western plains, with the knowledge that civilization 
and traffic will follow them; the founders of the General 
Steam Navigation Company plunged boldly into their 
enterprise, with the conviction that they would be able to 
create the trade they required. There were then only about | 
eighty steamers on English waters, and twenty-nine in — 
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Scotland. Indeed even then steam had not been accepted as 
the one and final means-of propulsion. 

In this year of grace, 1824, Mr. John Hall, a ship-owner 
trading between London and Hull, conceived the idea of a 
line of steam vessels to run to and from English and other 
European ports, with the same regularity as a modern rail- 
way. From his house at the Custom House Quay a prospectus 
was issued which attracted the attention of Mr. Thomas 
Brocklebank, an able and energetic man who had risen to 
prosperity. He was a timber merchant by trade, but he had 
started a vessel named the “ Eagle,” to ply between London 
and Margate, and thus had some idea of the value of the 
scheme projected by Mr. Hall. These two gentlemen pursued 
the matter, and a meeting of seven was held at the Custom 
House Quay, to take the subject seriously into consideration. 
The result was the formation of the General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, with a capital of £2,000,000 in 20,000 shares 
of £100 each. A good beginning was made. On the first 
Board of Directors were Sir Edward Banks, Mr. Hylton 
Joliffe, M.P., Mr. Matthias Attwood, M.P., and other men of 
position. It was singular that the date of the organization 
of the Company coincided with the construction of the first 
English Railway that from Stockton to Darlington. Steam 
on the sea and steam on the land have revolutionized 
civilization, and it is certainly a singular fact that the great 
carrying trade on nature’s two divisions should have been 
instituted at precisely the same time, especially as the 
conditions were so different. 

The first call was for £ 100,000, and operations were then at 
once commenced. 

It has been remarked that directly a thing is brought to 
perfection it is superseded by something else. In 1824 the 
value of the marine engine was so little appreciated that a 
tolerably efficient substitute might have been accepted, even 
if it were not possible of improvement. Ten years ago the 
supremacy of steam was undisputed. Now steam as a motive 
power is believed to have had its day, and electricity is 
considered the coming force. In 1824 the’;company purchased 
some vessels, but before procuring more than was mecessary 
they made an effort to ensure the best motive power, and for . 
this purpose offered a premium for “plans and specifications 
of an improved engine for propelling ships by steam or 
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otherwise.” These words “or otherwise,” seem to show that 
the Company were not thoroughly satisfied of the power of 
the steam engine, but it is also just possible that they were 
inserted out of the ostentatious verbiage which forms part 
of the legal stock-in-trade, and not through any definite 
desire or expectation of superseding steam. Nothing satis- 
factory, however, came of the offer, and the Company bought 
four more ships, and ordered six others to be built for them. 
Their fleet soon began to be talked about. One of their 
vessels the “ United Kingdom,” built by Napier was called 
by the press in the modest phraseology of the period, the 
“‘wonder of the age.” To show the change that has been 
effected in the science of shipbuilding we may mention that 
this “ wonder of the age” was 16oft. in length and 27ft. in 
breadth at the paddles, and was fitted with engines of 200 
horse power. Probably she was all that fancy painted her at 
that time, and was really a wonderful vessel, but we have 
moved forward since then. 

The first year’s working was so successful that a dividend 
of 16 per cent. was declared, and this, although £ 100,000 had 
been called! Fired with new ardour the Company bought 
or ordered fourteen additional steamers, half of them to be 
engaged in coasting and the remainder to run between 
London and Hamburg, Ostend, Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, 
and Dieppe. By the end of the second year their fleet had 
increased to twenty-two vessels, which periodically invaded 
French and Dutch ports from Rotterdam to Havre, as well 
as formed a swift and cheap mode of communication— 
for the time—between many English towns and the 
Metropolis. 

Time went on and the business of the Company grew in 
importance and magnitude. The “ piping times of peace” 
brought prosperity to them as to others. Commerce flourished 
between England and the Continent, and the people of this 
island began to discover that their grand classification of the 
nations of the world into two races, Englishmen and 
“ foreigners,” was not sufficiently precise. The steamers of 
the Company made communication easy between England 
and the Continent, and the thin streak of chalky green water 
invitation extended to them would never have ventured 
beyond their native shores. Ali improvements were readily 
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adopted by the Company, and so well to the fore were they 
that on one occasion the British Government wished to buy 
from them one of their vessels, but the offer was unhesita- 
tingly refused. One of the most memorable feats of their 
early days was the voyage of the *‘ Monarch,” a vessel of 875 
tons burden, from London to Edinburgh, in 37 hours, a speed 
that is not much surpassed in the present day. They were 
among the first to substitute the graceful noiseless screw for 
the cumbrous paddle, but.a movement in which they were 
more directly coficerned was the introduction of iron into 
shipbuilding. When iron was first proposed as a substitute 
for wood there was a not unreasonable prejudice against it, 
partly on the score of its “alacrity in sinking,” and partly 
because of the deflection of the compass in an iron ship. 
The Company took a keen interest in the subject, and from 
spectators became actors. They made experiments themselves, 
and obtained permission from Government to carry on 
operations in a portion of Deptford Dockyard, the Asttono- 
mer Royal employing himself at the same time to devise 
means to overcome the deflection of the compass. In the 
year 1830 he designed the compensating compass which may 
be said to have finally decided the strife between iron and 
wood. Six years later the iron steamer, the “ Rainbow,” was 
laid down for the Company. It is worthy of notice, as 
illustrating the quality of their ships, both as regards con- 
struction and fittings, that in the year 1843 the Queen selected 
one of their vessels for a voyage she was about to undertake 
in preference to her own yacht. 

The Company also originated the trade in live cattle which 
has become of such importance to the British householder. 
They built the “Giraffe” expressly for this business, and for 
many years she brought cargoes of gentle kine from the 
Dutch flats to be butchered in the London markets, 

From a comparatively small beginning the operations of 
the General Steam Navigation Company have extended until 
they have acquired a fleet of sixty vessels, more than one 
third of which are of between 1000 and 1800 tons burden, and 
they are so busily employed that it is not unusual for some- 
times a dozen of their ships to enter the Thames in one day. 
The old days when a craft might lie as “idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean” have passed away, and wind and 
weather, storm and calm, have each to be faced and overborne 
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by the vessel that is “timed” to arrive at a certain hour. 
The home stations of the Company are at London, Edinburgh, 
Hull, Yarmouth, Margate, and Ramsgate. There are plenty 
of ways of spending the autumn vacation, for even the 
Pyramids and the Rocky Mountains are not now out of reach of 
the ordinary tourist, but when a man is weary of work and 
wants to rest brain and body for a couple of days, he can 
have no more enjoyable change in summer than a trip to 
Yarmouth and back in one of the company’s boats, and if he 
does not get all the cobwebs blown out of him in those two 
days his case is hopeless, and he had better at once secure 
his ticket for an asylum for hypochondriacs. Witha blue sky 
above and blue below, a hot sun and a cool breeze, and just 
a little sea on—not much, for human stomachs are not all 
enduring—the cares of ordinary life may be left to mortals 
who are compelled to stay at home, and a bumper of enjoy- 
ment may be drained to the dregs. For longer trips there are 
boats to Edinburgh and Hull, while for a “sea voyage” of 
the very shortest duration the boats to Margate and Rams- 
gate offer attractions that need not be lessened by any 
fear of mal de mer. 

The Company have sixteen Foreign stations, from Toning 
in the North-East, to Lisbon in the South-East, and so great 
is their trade that there are almost daily arrivals and depar- 
tures at some of the ports. There are about six vessels a 
week each way between London and Hamburg in the season 
there are five or more between London and Boulogne, three 
between London and Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Ostend, Havre, 
and so on. It is not only in passenger traffic, but in the 
carriage of merchandise that the Company takes a leading 
position. Indeed the former, important as it is, is over 
weighted by the latter. Every vessel in their fleet carries 
cargo, but there are some few of their ships that do not carry 
passengers. In the year 1880—we have not seen later 
statistics—the Company's tonnage entered and cleared at the 
London Custom Hlouse, was about one sixth of the whole 
steam tonnage passing through the Port of London. They 
have grown with the growth of the steam engine, but when 
that power is superseded their human ingenuity will survive 
the automaton, and if the future can be predicted from the 
past, their enterprise will be directed into peaeinepen =) - 
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THE CROWN PERFUMERY COMPANY. 


THE atmosphere of the New Fairfield Works in the Old 
Bailey is alone a sufficient indication of the manufacture that 
is carried on within its walls. A stranger to London brought 
blindfold inside its gates would not have the slightest hesita- 
tion in pronouncing an emphatic opinion on its character. He 
would say, not that it was a place for the sale of perfumes,— 
the penetrating odour is far too intense for that—but that it 
was a manufactory in which nature’s sweetest smelling things 
are brought together for manipulation and union. It is plea- 
sant on this foggy morning, when all London is reeking with 
the concentrated essence of smoke and gas, to leave the damp 
streets, and turn into the warm odorous rooms of the Crown 
Perfumery Company. Shutting our eyes we might in jim- 
agination fly to country lanes:“‘where oxlips and the nodding 
violets blow’ under tangled masses of fragrant creeper, were 
it not that the steady persistent roar of London cripples, any 
flight of fancy before it has risen a yard on its way. But if 
we are fated to be cribbed, cabined, and confined, body and 
soul, in this noisy town, let us make the best of our imprison- 
ment and see at least one thing that London can do towards 
making life pleasant. It cannot produce the greenery of a 
country hedge-side or the leafy variety of a country copse, or 
even the formal gaudiness of a suburban flower garden, but it 
can fit and make enduring the subtle odour of the new-mown 
hay which the country meadow cannot keep, the fragrance of 
the clematis, eglantine, the violet, and the woodbine of the 
lanes and woods, and the powerful scents of the treasures of 
the garden and the hot-house. Odours can be so 

blended that the perfumer can do everything but “ throw a 
perfume on the violet.” 

A glance round the Company’s laboratory, which is filled 
with bottles and cans, shows that many countries have been 
pillaged to provide perfume for the toilet, and that not 
content with despoiling the vegetable kingdom an inroad has 
also been made into the animal. world. Indeed the most 
costly of all perfumes are some of those derived from animals. 
Ambergris, the most expensive of all, is the product of 
disease in the large spermaceti whale. It is found floating 
on the sea, or stranded on the shore, not of the blue waters 
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that are the birth of the goddess who presides over the toilet, 
but of the austere sea that washes the coast of Greenland. 
It is also found on the warmer shores of Brazil, China, Japan, 
and India. For a very long time the origin of ambergris was 
a mystery, a not unnatural circumstance considering the 
place whence it comes. As its name ambergris, “grey 
amber,” denotes, it was formerly believed to have some 
association with a substance that is much more common, but 
whose derivation is still more mysterious. At the present 
time ambergris costs about £7 10s. an ounce, and musk, a 
secretion of the male musk-deer of China and Thibet, and 
the strongest and most enduring scent known, is almost as 
expensive. From the earliest times these two perfumes have 
been held in the highest estimation in Eastern countries. 
Civet “the very uncleanly flux of a cat’’ as Touchstone calls 
it, is also an animal perfume, but not so costly. It was used 
by the courtly among our ancestors, and is even now employed 
in compounding. These are the three principal animal 
substances in use by perfumers, but the list of vegetable 
materials is infinitely longer, though it is not every flower 
with scent that can be made to yield it to advantage. A very 
large proportion of the perfume-yielding plants is met with 
in the south of France, especially around Grasse -and Nice, 
where flower farms have been established for their growth. 
The principal flowers used by perfumers are the rose, violet, 
jasmine, orange, tuberose, narcissus, jonquil, and cassie, but 
herbs, grasses, spices, gums, fruits, and other vegetable 
products add scores of materials to their laboratories. 

Supply and demand seem to have been pretty well balanced 
in the case of perfumes as in so many more of nature's 
productions. In cold countries where the number of scented 
flowers is limited and the odour weak, the inhabitants show 
little liking for perfumery, whereas in warm climates in which 
highly-scented flowers are plentiful the fondness of the people 
for essences and funguents amounts to a passion, which in 
times of prosperity has led to absurd extravagances. A 
Sardanapalus suffocated himself with aromatic smoke, @ 
Duke of Clarence chooses suffocation in a butt of wine! The 
English cannot be called a scent loving nation, and English 
flowers are of little value to the perfumer. Peppermint and 
lavender alone come to perfection here, nearly the whole crop, 
of the latter especially, being grown within ten or twelve 
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miles of London.’ AS the flowers from which perfumes are 
extracted are not raised in this country we must not expect 
to find any of the “ raw material” in this Old Bailey manu- 
factory. The flowers have been left at Grasse or Parma, and 
with them has remained all the poetry of the process. There 
is not even a single rose to tell us of summer, but there are 
bottles of otto of roses at a fixed price per ounce. Various 
modes of extracting perfume are practised; sometimes they 
are obtained by distillation, sometimes by maceration, some- 
times by pressure, and sometimes by absorption. The flowers 
that give the most delicate odours are treated by being 
steeped in melted grease or oil, until the valuable aroma has 
been transferred to the new medium, and in this form it is 
sent to England, where the perfume is again transferred to 
alchohol by dissolving the pomade in spirit. 

Surrounded by bottles of essences and unguents the 
artistic skill of the perfumef is brought into play, and it would 
scarcely be too much to say that the eye. of the painter is not 
more highly trained than the nose of the perfumer. It is 
rather singular that of our five senses that of smell is the 
only one that is consistently left uncultivated, the poor 
despised nose is not allowed to be of any use to us; it is 
not even sufficiently trained to discover the noxious gases 
that sometimes poison us in our own houses. The skill of 
the perfumer is tested in the compounding of his materials, 
for the most popular perfumes are not always simple odours. 
In this work the English now excel. Two centuries ago the 
finest perfumery came from Italy, then France became pre- 
eminent, and now England has the palm. The Crown 
Perfumery Company, although established only twelve years, 
have won no less than seven prize medals for the excellence 
of their goods. These awards were obtained at Vienna, 
Philadelphia, Paris, Sydney, Melbourne, and London, and at 
the Sydney Exhibition of 1879 a special first prize was 
adjudged to them for the superiority of their exhibits over 
those of all other competitors in the same departments. The 
youth of this Company should be a prouder boast to them 
than the age of old-established firms. Their travellers pen- 
etrate into distant lands, and their goods into still more 
secluded interiors, where even the most brazen commercial 


traveller dare not show his face. The science of perfumery 


came from the East, we are taking oriental flowers an 
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and aromatic gums, and returning to it perfumes more 
delicious than ever its own practitioners were able to 
compound. There is a large sale for the Company’s toilet 
articles in the bazaars of Asia, and in Turkey, China, and 
Japan, and among the Spanish speaking races of South 
America. They have been specially appointed perfumers to 
the Emperor of Brazil, and therefore their goods are welcom- 
ed in that country, and only a few days ago an order was 
received from the Club at Constantinople of which the Sultan 
of Turkey is President. All over the world English perfumery 
is now in demand. Cologne has yielded its reputation for the 
preparation of the far-famed water which bears its name, and 
even in Paris, once the home of the art, the essences of the 
English maker are preferred to those of the native. Eau de 
Cologne derives its name from the place in which it was 
invented, and the ingredients having been ascertained and 
improved upon nothing but skill is required to make it as 
well in one place as in another. While the recipes for 
making many perfumes are well known there are others 
which may be guessed at but cannot be discovered. The 
secret of a good perfume is often carefully handed down from 
father to son, in the way that professional cooks have trans- 
mitted to their descendents the secret of some favourite dish. 
Most makers have a compound which is a speciality of their 
manufacture and not to be obtained elsewhere. ‘ Tanglewood” 
and “ Mathiola,’”’ two very rich and delicate perfumes, are 
specialities of the Crown Perfumery Company that are always 
welcome on the toilet table. Counting simples and compounds 
together, nearly one hundred distinct and perceptibly different 
perfumes are prepared by the Company, so that a fair lady 
must indeed be “ uncertain, coy, and hard to please” if she 
cannot find one among them that will satisfy her. 

When the perfumes have been blended to the taste of the 
artist, they are placed in dainty air-tight bottles and labelled, 
and are then ready for sale. The casket is always worthy of 
the jewel, the little bottles which contain the perfume being 
as pleasing to the eye as its contents are to the nostrils. 
Many are brought from France and some even come from 
Bohemia. 

In addition to perfumes for the toilet many delicate trifles 
issue from the work-shop of this Company. They are in a 
great measure responsible for the Christmas cards and 
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sachéts, artistically prepared and highly scented, which now 
annually burst upon us in such profusion long before the so- 
called “festive season” has arrived, and it would scarcely be 
too much to say that the taste they, among others, have recently 
exercised in the production of these trifles, has done some- 
thing towards the artistic education of the nation. But to 
return to articles for the toilet, an important branch of the 
business of the Crown Perfumery Company is the manufacture 
of superior soaps. Numérous workshops are devoted to this 
purpose, and the atmosphere in them is absolutely loaded 
with perfume, developed with utmost strength by the artifi- 
cial heat of the rooms. The way in which ordinary soap is 
made has already been described, and conversion into the 
article sold by the perfumer is easily affected by remelting 
and adding colour and scent. The transparent soap made 
here, however, is directly prepared from raw material of fine 
quality, and is treated with pure spirits of wine, a process, we 
are assured, adopted only by this firm. Some of the rooms are 
crowded with huge brilliantly coloured blocks as transparent 
as jellies, and as inviting in appearance. Elsewhere they are 
being cut and stamped, wrapped, boxed and labelled, the 
different operations employing many hagds male and female. 
Although dismissed thus briefly for the reason stated above, 
a large trade is carried on by the Company in this article. 
They also make the well-known Ofadine Face Powder and 
many mysterious compounds into whose nature and uses we 
dare not pry. Creams and powders, pomades, emollients, 
and milks, cosmetiques. and washes, are here in endless 
profusion, but we will not attempt to enter the cloud that has 
always enveloped these aids to beauty. So long as man is 
satisfied with the result he had better not enquire too curiously 
into the means. Our tour through the works has now been 
completed, and thanking the guide who has thus kindly 
initiated us into the art of the perfumer, we take our leave 
and once more plunge into the turmoil of the London streets, 
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ALFRED B. PEARCE. 


EVER since the day when the Elector Frederick Augustus 
sold his finest regiment of dragoons to the Prussian king for 
about two dozen vases, there has been precedent for any 
vagary on the part of the “chinamaniac.” Collectors are 
notoriously eccentric and they seem to have been quite im- 
partial in their choice of objects on which to lavish their 
affections. One man chooses walking sticks, another pictures, 
a third tobacco pipes, a fourth violins, a fifth snuff-boxes, a 
sixth books, a seventh watches, and so on, but few have 
chosen anything more interesting or instructive than the works 
which has been created by the craft of the potter. If pottery 
were not actually the first manufacture, it must have been at 
least among the earliest, for although Tubal-Cain, “ the in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron” is mentioned 
first in the oldest history we possess, there is little doubt that 
a material so common and so plastic as clay would be worked 
long before either brass or iron. The usefulness of pottery 
appears to have been recognised at avery early period among 
all nations, and attempts more or less rude were soon made 
to apply it also to detorative purposes. It is no wonder, then 
that we find it at the present day occupying a most prominent 
position in every house, and while it is absolutely unique from 
a utilitarian point of view it also holds an unsurpassed 
position among decorative productions. It is needless, how- 
ever, for us to dwell on this part of the subject any longer for 
so much has already been written upon the ceramic art, and 
there remains much more that can be written upon it, that 
nothing satisfactory could be accomplished in the few pages 
at our disposal. Without having any desire to become very 
blue, or brown, or grey, or whatever may be the particular 
colour affected by china worshippers at any particular moment, 
every intelligent person may naturally wish to know some- 
thing about the different kinds of ware he sees in his own 
house, and in no way can the information be better obtained 
than by making a tour through some such establishment as 
that of Mr. Pearce, of Ludgate Hill, especially if accom- 
panied, as we were, by a guide both willing and competent to 
describe the different objects. Glass has come to be so 
popularly associated with pottery (which we have taken to 
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include porcelain) that-we need offer no apology for introduc- 
ing a few words upon articles of that material which we saw 
during our visit. | 

English ware is held in such high estimation that it is only 
natural to expect. to find it well represented. It has been 
remarked that in travelling from Paris to St. Petersburg one 
is served at every inn upon English ware. We may go fur- 
ther and say that little else is seen on any table between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Himalayas, or between Iceland and 
Terra del Fuego. Here at Ludgate Hill we see an assort- 
ment of useful ware which ranges from a penny pudding 
basin to a dinner service valued at three hundred guineas. 

Among the first things we see are specimens of the now 
famous Doulton ware. Thirty years ago the Lambeth pot- 
teries were noted for the manufacture of tiles, drain pipes, 
and other articles useful enough but certainly not ornamental, 
and but little idea was popularly entertained that in a short 
time they would become the seat of an important manufacture 
of original and exceedingly artistic ware. The clay from 
which it is formed is exactly the same as that used for drain 
pipes. Nothing is therefore due to the quality of the “raw 
material,” as in the case of Dresden china or Parian statuary. 
Every example of Doulton’s test ware is unique, no two 
exactly similar specimens being made of any of the most 
valuable designs. Another peculiarity is that each bears the 
name or the initials of the engraver, not of the manufacturer. 
This course may have been suggested by Eugene Sue, one 
of whose personages caused the names of the workman to be 
placed on a vase she had ordered from a tradesman, in order 
that “in the absence of the rich profits the artisan might 
enjoy the fame of his skill.” The countrymen of the roman- 
cist seem also to have adopted her suggestion, for much of 
the decorated biscuit which comes from Paris bears the name 
of the artist. Where a single workman can claim the honour 
there is justice in such a course, but justice is not always 
obtained by the poor against the rich. Doulton’s Silica 
ware, is pressed instead of being engraved, and is therefore 
very much cheaper. Many very elegant designs are turned 
out from these works, and it is not surprising, considering 
the novelty of the production and the care taken to bring it 
to perfection that it should have attained such popularity in 
so short a time. The process of manufacture differs from 
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both porcelain and fine earthenware, the objects being fired 
without the protection of “saggers’’ and glazed by a new 
method. When the kiln is at white heat salt is thrown in and 
is quickly decomposed. The glazing is effected by the grow- 
ing together of the material which follows, and the ware by 
this process is also made very hard and vitreous. 

The next specimens we come to are of Watcombe ware, 
also a new manufacture. <A few years ago a bed of clay was 
found in a gentleman’s garden at Torquay, and the quality 
was so fine that the idea of utilizing it for art work very 
quickly suggested itself. .\ company was formed, and ina 
short time the “ Watcombe terra cotta,’ as it was called, 
began to attract admiration by its smoothness and delicacy. 
This unadorned terra cotta, some of it almost white, soon 
found its way into the shop windows and into the hands of 
young ladies with ideas about art, but after a time the manu- 
facturers painted and glazed it themselves, and brought it to 
a greater pitch of perfection. 

Then we come to the new “ vallauris ware,” easily recog- 
nized by its graceful form, brilliant glaze, and apparently 
unusual opacity, the colours generally being either a vivid 
green or brown washed with white. Antique shapes having 
been generally adhered to, this ware, though very cheap, has 
a far better appearance than some that is much more costly. 
A pair of ballauris vases of fair proportions may be obtained 
for three or four shillings. 

We cannot easily pass by the large collection of French 
works, bold in outline and bright yet delicate in colour. Here 
are diminutive men and women, boys and girls with never 
fading smile, or scowl that will not pass away. The charac- 
teristics of the nation that produce them are well shown in 
these dainty figures, for they are bright without even being 
gaudy, while they display more action than a realistic English 
model would possess, They would be useful to the cos/umuzer 
as illustrations of the fashions of the centuries even if they 
had no value as art works, but this is far from being the case. 
Nothing like them is produced on this side of the channel, 
and we might perhaps accept a lesson from the French artists 
and learn that a talent for modelling and an eye for colour 
are not necessarily combined in the same person, or even to 
their utmost development in the same factory. Much of the 
value of these figures depends upon their colouring. Here is 
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a pair, for instance the “Bal Masque,” that is valued at 
twenty guineas, but soon we come to another copy of the 
same design that is worth only half that sum, and the 
difference in value is simply due to the decoration being less 
rich in detail. A third example—the subject is evidently a 
popular one—is marked at fifteen guineas. 

From art pottery that is exclusively foreign, we return to a 
variety that is as exclusively native. It would be impossible 
to conceive a more extreme contrast than exists between the 
groups and figures of decorated biscuit we have just left and 
the collection of Parian statuary. The one all brightness and 
vivacity ; the other calm, pure and stately! It is Lecocq’s 
music beside that of Mendelssohn; a tulip beside a lily! 
Perhaps not much more than forty years have elapsed since 
this material was introduced by Messrs. Minton, but for art 
work it has already gained precedence of nearly every other 


kind of porcelain, and the pains that have been bestowed - 


upon the manufacture of Parian statuary have proved that 
while England is far before all her Continental rivals in the 
production of useful pottery she is at least their equal in 
forming that which is purely ornamental. Mr. Pearce’s 
collection is noticeable for its unusual number of large pieces. 
Both Messrs. Minton and Messrs. Copeland are represented, 
the Parian of the first-named firm being distinguishable by 
its pale ivory tint, that of Messrs. Copeland possessing a 
creamy hue. Here is the “ Dorothea” which was probably 
the first Parian figure made with any degree of success, and 
we learn that the subject is still a favourite. The “ Miranda”’ 
designed by John Bell for Messrs. Minton is another deservedly 
popular statuette that we recognise in this collection. 

Very beautiful also is the new pate-sur-pate porcelain. It 
is unlike anything we see around us. On a dark opaque 
ground is a semi-transparent decoration that can surely be 
nothing but a large antique cameo. Closer examination 
shows us that no onyx or agate or other precious stones has 
been employed, but the effect is precisely similar. Here are 
figures of purest white their limbs showing distinctly through 
the flowing transparent drapery, just as they appear in a 
cameo. They are nothing but enamel, but the picture is equal 
to that on the costliest agate. The most exquisite designs 
can be worked in this material. Looking at the lifelike pic- 
ture before us, we may ask with Keats 
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What leaf fringed legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both 
In Tempe or the dales of Arcady ? 
What men or gods are these ? What maidens loth ? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape ? 
What pipes and timbrels ? What wild ecstasy ? 


The process we are informed, was discovered in an attempt 
to imitate certain specimens of Chinese pottery. The body 
of the ware is stained with metallic oxides or preparations to 
produce a ground of sufficient depth to show clearly the white 
figures intended to form the picture. These when they have 
undergone the usual operation of firing in the kiln, acquire 
the semi-transparency we have already described, the thicker 
parts retaining their opacity the thinner parts dimly showing 
the coloured ground beneath. The process is completed by 
the application of a transparent glaze. 

Among the many purposes to which photography is now 
applied that of decorating ware bids fair to be not the ‘least 
important, provided only that the sun picture prove enduring. 
Here is a pair of vases, the pictures upon which have more — 
than the effect of ordinary photography although they were 
obtained by that process. It is not a new thing for a photo- 
graph to be floated from the original ‘glass plate to a china 
vase and then glazed and burnt in, but the operation by which 
the effect has been obtained in this instance must have been 
different and very superior. If not too expensive it would 
appear that another valuable way of utilizing photography 
has been discovered. 

We pass by many other kinds of ware in walking round 
the extensive show-rooms, as the “ Antwerp,” large and bold 
with the colour laid on thick to give force to the design; the 
“‘ Linthorpe,” the old majolica, and last, but by nomeans the 
least important the “ Wedgwood”’ that is so well-known as 
to need no description here. All these varieties of ware were 
made into the forms we see in our houses and those of our 
friends either at the tables or as decorations for the rooms, 
and which must be admired by all who take the trouble to 
examine them. 

The productions of workers in glass are at least as clearly 
defined as of those in pottery. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything more pellucid than one of the lustre pendants we 
have in our hand, or even than a good cut tumbler. English 
flint glass cannot be equalled by any foreign maker, and it 
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seems improbable that it could even be improved by our own 
manufacturers. And to think that this brilliant crystal that 
reflects all the rays of the sun, should be some compound of 
alkali, flint, sand or other such common everyday substances ! 
And to think that a dozen tumblers of this pure. transparent 
material should be sold to us for four shillings! If people 
who complain of the prices of manufactured goods only had 
to make the things they wanted they would in aday or two 
learn a lesson that would last them a lifetime. 

There is no necessity for the importation of uncoloured 
glass, but many of the tinted varieties come to us from abroad. 
There is a large collection here of glass from Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, and France, each having its own peculiarities and good 
qualities. One of the most noteworthy features of the manu- 
facture at the present day is the successful effort that has been 
made to imitate china in this more fragile material with the 
object of-producing an article that shall have the same ap- 
pearance, but that shall be much cheaper. Some of the 
specimens we see here would deceive almost anybody as to 
the material. The price alone determined one pair of vases 
at which we looked. They were worth seven guineas; had 
they been of china their value would have been from thirty- 
five to forty guineas. — : 

Much might be written about such a display of glass as we 
see at this establishment, but as we do not wish to be weari- 
some, we will leave it for our readers, if they are curious on 
the subject, to pursue it more effectually themselves. 


MESSRS. W. & C. VOLCKMAN, 


Not so very long ago the Englishman's objection to 
Parisian Cookery and “foreign Kickshaws” was on the ground 
that he liked to know what he was eating. Probably the 
poor man was even then not quite so well informed as he 
fancied. The science of adulteration had not attained its 
present perfection, but it was not unknown. Indeed, if we 
were to seek early instances of deception in food we might 
go back as far as the days of Jacob. Imposition did not 
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meet with poetical justice in the case of the patriarch, 
nor does it always now. Fortunes are still built on practices 
which only very ingenious sophistry would attempt to justify. 
The extent to which adulteration was practised led a few 
years ago to the passing of an act for its restriction, but the 
question is so complicated that it is hardly likely the good 
intentions of the originators will be fully realized yet. There 
are two kinds of adulteration—the harmless and the injurious. 
We had an instance of the latter a few months ago in the 
poisoning of several children through the use of violet 
powder that had been cheapened with arsenic. This was an 
extreme case. It is even probable that the deliberate intro- 
duction into food of foreign substances that are known to be 
deleterious is not so common as it used to be. <A possible 
charge of manslaughter is too serious a matter to be courted. 
On the other hand the practice of adulterating articles of 
consumption with substances that are sw/fosed to be harmless 
has very much increased. Many of the things we eat are - 
fearfully and wonderfully made. Sometimes the supposition 
is erroneous and a few people are killed, or injured as was the 
case a few days ago when a family was poisoned by eating a 
fermentable mixture, containing apples and rhubarb to which 
a pleasing and ingenious resemblance to gooseberry jam 
was given by the introduction of a number of the worthless 
tops of the fruit. Unfortunately harmless adulteration, as it 
is believed to be, has come to be considered almost legitimate 
by those who practise it and benefit by it, though it is not so 
easy to prove its morality to those who are on the other side 
of the hedge. There is always the fact before us that 
deliberate deception is intended, that the manufacturer never 
if he can help it informs the public of the true nature of the 
goods he supplies them with—that he sells the worse under the 
name of the better. And that if he does not actually 
adulterate, he resorts to tricky modes of manufacture, where- 
by, for the sake of “cheapness,” even good raw-materials 
are crudely and unwholesomely treated. 

It is a pleasure to turn from so much that is question- 
able to record a conspicuous instance of excellence not only 
in the choice but in the perfect treatment of materials which, 
although popularly ranking as luxuries, are to a large extent 
necessaries of the table. Messrs. W. & C. Voickman the 
well-known jam, soup, sauce, and peel makers and general 
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confectioners of Stratford-le-Bow and Bishopsgate, London, 
not only stand aloof from all adulterative processes, but 
uphold throughout their extensive Factory the principle that 
all their goods must be regarded and worked strictly as food 
products. A visit to their works fully substantiates the claims 
made by this house on the score of genuineness—claims 
evidently believed in by a large number of diffusers. Every 
department bore testimony to the purity of the ingredients 
used and to the cleanliness of their manipulation. The 
result is a wholesomeness which W. & C. Volckman do not 
hesitate to guarantee in respect of all their manufactures. 

The firm have been established in the metropolis for more 
than a hundred and fifty years. The “founder was a 
Hanoverian, but there is no trace of Teutonic origin in the 
present head of the firm unless it be in his fair hair and 
beard, strong build, and thoughtful demeanour. The works 
which have been extended as occasion’ arose are now 
under-going some reconstruction. When this necessarily slow 
operation has been completed they will be as modern as 
they are already large and commodious. From the offices, 
with their rows of clerks, male and female, we plunge at 
once into an atmosphere laden with the odour of good things. 
We are in the bakery, where cooks are making biscuits, 
cakes, and other savoury articles. They work with a certainty 
and a dexterity, that most amateurs would envy, but there is 
nothing here on which we need enlarge. It is however an 
old branch of the business that is of considerable importance 
for their trade is widespread, and there is a demand for the 
light nutritive goods made in these works. 

More interesting is the “ peel ’’ department at which we next 
arrive. We can now see the preparation of the delicious 
fruit that becomes of such vital national importance as 
Christmas approaches, and having expressed a desire to 
witness the process from Alpha to Omega, we are at once 
introduced to some scores of huge barrels. If asked to 
guess what they contained we should promptly and un- 
hesitatingly reply “Beer,” but we should be wrong. The 
contents are pickled citrons. A peep in a cask that has 
been opened shows that the fruit has been merely cut in half, 
packed in these barrels, and covered with brine. Saturating 
a citron with salt might seem a strange preparation for 
making it sweeter than honey, but we learn that it not only 
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keeps the fruit in good condition, but is a necessary prelimin 

ary to immersion in syrup. In technical language the fruit 
would not “take the sugar” without previous pickling. 
Oranges and lemons of course arrive in a fresh condition, 
and are put in brine at the works. After a certain time the 
“half fruits” are taken from the casks, carried to a long 
room filled with steam coppers and scalded. The pulp is next 
removed, and the fruit is then ready for the syruping process. 
Itis performed in another room, which is fitted on both sides 
with square open tanks filled with syrups of varying strengths. 
The fruit runs the gauntlet of these tanks, commencing with 
the weakest and concluding with the strongest, and in each 
renewal is boiled in the syrup. At length it has so fattened 
on the sugar that it can receive no more. It is then placed — 
on trays in the “stove room” to dry. [From a large soft 
fruit of a true greenery-yallery «esthetic hue it has become a 
firm but mellow hemespherical substance, of a rich deepened 
colour, and very pleasant to the palate. It is finally candied 
and packed in 71b. boxes for the shops whence it is distributed 
over the British Empire as one of the traditional sacrifices to 
King Christmas. Citron is the most expensive of these fruits ; 
oranges and lemons are about equal in value. 

Passing from this department we arrive at the “comfit 
room,” but the appearance of it—not the taste of its con- 
tents—is enough to take one’s breath away. At regular 
intervals are huge globular things whirling round and 
round with great vigour, and with an exceedingly eccentric 
motion that makes them painfully suggestive of those friends 
of our childhood, the “ big heads” of the pantomime. 
They have just about the same unwieldy top-heavy appear- 
ance, and are as ludicrous in their gravity as if they, too, 
expected a shilling a day for their labour. A dancing der- 
vish could not revolve more quickly. The above waltz, 
however, has a very clearly-defined purpose. They are 
comfit pans, and their work is to dance a coating of sugar 
on almonds, carraway seeds, and other delicacies. The 
sugar-grinding mill in another part of the room turns out 
every week several tons of ground sugar, much of which is 
consumed in the preparation of comfits. Machinery is 
much employed here in the manufacture of sweetmeats, the 
lozenge room above containing a very ingenious—and ex- 
pensive—lozenge-punching machine. The marble slabs on 
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which the materials are rolled and many other small mat- 
ters testify to the cleanliness practised in the manufacture. 
A second complete factory exists in another part of the 
premises, and we shall come presently to a third. It is 
not an uncommon supposition that materials of doubtful 
purity are employed in the preparation of the sweetmeats 
that bring envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness 
into the hearts of bankrupt children as they gaze into the 
confectioners’ windows. It is a mistake, in any case as far 
as this firm are concerned. Pure sugar is the basis, the 
only other ingredients being the flavouring and colouring 
matters, which are both harmless and often most expen- 
sive. Even Attar of Roses finds its way into some sweets, 
such as rose lozenges, rose drops, and “Turkish delight,” 
whatever that may be. So careful are the firm that nothing 
injurious ‘shall enter into their goods that no colouring 
matter is received into their works from France, where it 
is made, without a written warranty of its harmlessness. 
The belief that the “ sweets’ commonly bought by child- 
ren are not the pure inoffensive luxuries they appear is so 
prevalent that we cannot emphasize too strongly our opin- 
ion, founded on what we saw, that it is a mistake. Even 
the cheapest are made from clean white loaf sugar. In the 
fondant room, at which we presently arrive, are made the 
artistic gum cocoa-nut and other sweetmeats of an orna- 
mental kind, that often appeal to the feelings of children 
of a very advanced age. . 

From the dessert to the soup is an unpardonable retro- 
gression, but it is a course we are obliged to pursue, for 
we have but just reached the soup kitchen. The firm make 
every kind that is an article of commerce, and their steam- 
cooking appliances enable them to prepare their soups, 
potted meats, and sauces economically and well. There is 
a vulgar proverb which tells us that “too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” and- having no desire to be placed in the 
category of superfluous officials, we will not wait to find 
out that we are in the way. 


“ The business of the kitchen's great, 
For it is fit that man should eat,” 


Says Sir John Suckling, a very good authority in his day, 
and it seems to be endorsed by the looks of gravity and 
serious care with which the cooks go about their work. In 
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a room hard by table jellies, mellifluous amber-tinted deli- 
cacies, that might have been eaten in Olympus, are prepared. 

Now we come to one of the most important departments in 
the works—that devoted tojam-making. It is almost deserted 
in this month of May, and there is little to suggest the 
summer storm but long rows of low cauldrons in which bubbles 
not ‘‘toil and trouble,” but the innocent harvests of the 
garden and the orchard. For W. & C. Volckman make their 
jam at the harvest time only, when the fresh fruit, as it arrives 
hour by hour from the country, is forthwith combined with 
fine lump sugar by a boiling process of great exactitude. Thus 
we found the jam utensils for the time being unoccupied. 

Even the winter vintage of marmalade has been gathered. 
A season of rest has arrived, but in two or three months 
Mount Etna in eruption will not be more active. In this 
workroom alone from twenty-five to thirty tons a day of jams 
can be made. 

Jam has come so largely into use as an article of food that 
its purity is a matter of great importance—especially in a 
country where fresh fruit supplies are unknown for a large 
portion of the year. Almost unconsciously, but none the less 
really, jam has taken its place amongst the ordinary staples 
of diet. In this character it is viewed by the Messrs. Volck- 
man, who pride themselves in providing the public with jams 
of the highest nutritive value and in which all the cooling and 
digestive virtues of fruit are retained intact. We have already 
suggested that adulteration as a profitable practice is not un- 
known to unscrupulous manufacturers, and that otherwise, for 
the sake of saving cash, spurious modes of jam-making are 
extensively adopted. The means whereby jams, jellies, and 
marmalades may alike be cheapened, but impaired as foods 
are various. Unsound fruit may be employed. Refuse figs, 
prunes, dates, and even such alien articles as turnips, vege- 
table marrows, and gelatinous substances may all be wrought 
up, by the aid of colouring matter and a sprinkling of small 
seeds, into a passable imitation of sound jam. Some of these 
abominations have not even this merit, and are known by 
titles in which the name of any fruit is conspicuous only by 
absence. It might be thought that it would not be easy to 
counterfeit such fruits as raspberries and strawberries. 
Nothing is more simple. You have only to substitute figs and 
the small seeds before mentioned, and at once you have, at 
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the cheapest possible rate, the pips that characterize these 
fruits. But it may be urged it would not pay to substitute a 
comparatively expensive fruit like the fig even for raspberries 
or strawberries. Nothing of the kind, gentle reader. The 
maker is not.so crazy as to buy good figs, or even wholesome 
figs. When they are so bad that they are unfit for any other 
purpose he thinks they are still good enough for jam. When 
they are so full of worms, or “ weavily”’ as it is called, that 
the hungriest street dog would run away from them, they will 
do for children’s preserves. Properly boiled, coloured, and 
flavoured they will make excellent raspberry jam, so-called, 
and can be sold at a low price. Such refuse, dried fruit, are 
commonly so plentiful and so utterly worthless as food that 
they can be offered at eighteen pence a hundredweight. To 
show the temptation there is to behave dishonestly it is only 
necessary to. mention that last year the price of fresh rasp- 
berries and strawberries varied from thirty shillings to fifty 
shillings a hundredweight. It is therefore no wonder that 
unscrupulous makers who are reckless of their reputation 
should prefer to substitute something that costs them eighteen 
pence, no matter how disgusting it may be. 

Many tons of refuse dried fruits are disposed of in this way 
every year. Sometimes, however, a shipment is intercepted 
in the Docks, and Officers of Health have been known to treat 
such abominations as they deserve by an unceremonious 
drenching with carbolic acid. 

Jam-making, however, is not simply defaced by adultera- 
tion, it is also, too commonly, the subject of illegitimate 
capital-saving processes. We have alluded to the fact that 
we found the huge jam-boiling room of the Volckman’s, at 
this spring-time, in a state of rest with its plant out of use and 
stored away. This arises from the important fact that their 
jams are all completely finished during the summer and 
autumn fruit harvest, each parcel of fresh fruit being combined 
with the sugar immediately upon its arrival at their works. 

In other words, like every preserve-making housewife, they 
buy and use the twelvemonth’s stock of sugar during the fruit 
season. The problem of the capitalist in such modern jam- 
making is how to save a part at least of so enormous an out- 
lay. This has been solved by the simple, but improper, de- 
vice of leaving out the sugar, one-half or thereabout of the 


entire cost. In such cases the fruit is par-boiled and is stored 
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as a pulp in large packages. In this crude condition it awaits 
the sale demand, when it is brought out of store week by week 
all the year round, and is reboiled with the addition of the 
sugar. There are many manufacturers who thus avoid a large 
immediate outlay. But the saving to their pockets and the 
lessened price to the consumer do not represent. “ cheap- 
ness "’ in any reasonable use of that term. For fruit pulp is a 
somewhat uncertain article. It is liable to deterioration, to 
loss of colour, and tofermentation. Thus is the digestive and 
nutritive quality of jam so made impaired, and whatever the 
consumer may gain in price is lost in wholesomeness. 

As a fitting pendant to our remarks, we next refer our 
readers to the use or mis-use of Glucose. Glucose enters very 
largely as an adulterant into the preparation of spurious 
jams. This substance with its high-sounding name is known 
chemically as Grape Sugar—not that it is necessarily the 
product of grapes only, but that it bears a generic title under 
which uncrystalizable substances of a saccharine nature are 
classed, from whatever material obtained. Cane sugar, on 
the other hand, is the ordinary sugar of commerce and is al- 
ways recognisable by its extreme sweetness and its highly 
crystalised character. 

Now Glucose as an adulterant is one of the most remark- 
able agents on the score of adaptability which ever came to 
the aid of the unscrupulous manufacturer. In itself it is so 
to speak a negation. It is nearly tasteless, it is colour- 
less, and it is difficult to detect—but it is comparatively 
cheap. Infused into fine jams it would increase bulk, and 
weight for weight would diminish their nutritive and cooling 
properties. It is, however, more especially used in the manu- 
facture of spurious jams, preserves, and marmalades. So 
employed Glucose does not merely add to bulk, but through 
a certain property which it has of controlling fermentation 
enables the maker to use unlimited quantities of the refuse 
ingredients before referred to—whose impurities are thereby 
veiled, but whose noxious effects remain to disorder the sys- 
tem of the eater. Colouring matters are rather aids to the 
adulterator, than adulterants in themselves. However harm- 
less they may be, they are mischievous in their power to 
disguise baneful materials and to give them a tasty and 
tempting appearance—hence colouring completes the decep- 
tion commenced by Glucose. | 
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It is evident from the foregoing sketch of “ways that are 
dark. and tricks that are vain” that makers who, like W. & 
C. Volckman, buy only raw materials of the best quality are 
heavily handicapped in competing with a rivalry which can 
stoop to any of the bogus methods we have described. 

The Messrs. Volckman look upon all their preparations— 
whether jams, soups, peel, sauces, potted meats, or confec- 
tionery—as foods even though they may be luxuries too, and 
therefore try to make them as nutritous as possible. Theim- 
mediate combination of the newly-gathered fruit with fine 
lump-sugar secures to their jams the original cooling and 
digestive properties of the fresh fruit to the largest possible 
extent. No attempt is made to improve their brightness by 
artificial means.. Any variation of colour that may arise is 
simply the result of difference in soil, ripeness, weather, or 
other natural causes. 

We have not space to describe our visit to the spacious 
covering rooms, the immense packing-floor,—we are told the 
largest in the trade—the tin-making shop, and the stables, 
which latter department is remarkable in the free exposure to 
the air to which Messrs. Volckman submit their horses by 
night and day, summer and winter, with the most beneficial 
result. The premises throughout are open to the daylight 
and are thoroughly ventilated, to the great advantage of their 
numerous employés. 

Hugh Balfour, in one of William Black’s novels, talks of 
retrieving his broken fortunes by a number of schemes all 
based on the supposition that London contains a very large 
number of people who would pay fair prices for the simple 
necessaries of life, provided they could obtain them of the 
soundest quality. This is a truth that applies not only to 
London but to England. And it is exemplified in the case 
of W. & C. Volckman’s goods, the increasing demand for 
which has not only involved considerable building exten- 
sions but shows that there isa public who measure cheap- 
ness by soundness of quality and by the nutritive value they 
are entitled to expect in food products of any kind,—as well 
as by moderateness of price. 
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THE PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE IN 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


(FROM SHAKESPEARE TO DRYDEN.) 





By GEORGE SPENCER BOWER. 





(Continued from page 464.) 
V. 
So much for Og and Doig, and Dryden’s political prologues. 
We ought now to notice, before passing on, a certain large 
and important class of prologues, which chiefly excited the 
wrath of Jeremy Collier in his great work on the Profanity of 
the Stage, namely those ridiculing the clergy, Barebones, and 
Scruple,* and Devil, and Mrs. Flowerdew, not to mention other 
characters in the plays of the period from Shakespeare to 
Dryden, are sufficient evidence of the manner in which the 
Godly fraternity of Puritans was continually held up to con- 
tempt on the stage in the dramas themselves. But this was 
rather by action than implication ; when we come to Dryden 
it is needless to say that we find direct and unmistakable 
references in prologues and epilogues, and these not to Puritan 
zeal or hypocrisy, but to the clergy generally, gud clergy. 
Dryden indeed pretended, as a Roman Catholic, to be aiming 


ee 


* A play scoffing at a certain Nonconformist preacher of this name [see 
Wright's “* Hist. of Caricature,” p. 382), was stopped by the authorities. A pro- 
logue (spoken, I believe, by Lacy) to another play subsequently produced, refers to 
this incident; playing open the double scene of “hypocrite” (play-actor, 


Cwomtrtys) : 





** With us, no fear, 
Scruple's a silenced minister, 
Would’st know the cause ? Thy Brethren snivel and say, 
No one must play the hypocrite than they.” 
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at the Protestant priesthood more particularly, but Jeremy 
Collier on the whole clearly makes out (per a comparison of 
passages) that the poet arrived at exposing the office itself to 
contumely, whether Jesuit or Protestant, monk or curate hap- 
pened to be the holder of it. It is true that in the prologue 
to The Duke of Guise Dryden directs all the fire of his satire 
against the Protestants—clergy and laity both—who had 
invented before the Holy League, which was the subject of 
the play, and who were now concocting a sort of Solemn 
League and Covenant, with Shaftesbury at its head.* 
It is true, also, that, in his essay on Zhe Character of a 
good Parson, he attempted to show that he was not insensible 
to the the capacity, or to the virtues of the clerical profession, 
if properly exercised. But this was-a sketch of an ideal. 
What Dryden’s views of the actual parsons he saw about him 
were is sufficiently obvious from the following extracts from 
two of his epilogues. The first is that written for his son’s 
play, Zhe Husband his own Cuckold :— 


‘‘ With the parson 'tis another case, 
He, without holiness, may rise to grace ;”’ 


Again :— 
‘‘ Dulness well becomes the sable garment ; 
I warrant that ne’er spoiled a priest’s preferment.” 
Here the charge is only against the dulness and want of learn- 
ing characteristic of the order;t but in the other epilogue to 
which we have referred, namely, that to Zhe Spanish Friar, 
graver charges are adduced, and here, at all events, there can 
be no question of Papist v. Protestant. It was simply a case 
of bitter and strongly-felt, whether well-founded or not, 
distrust and abhorence of clericalism in every shape. The 
poet appears to have anticipated that this epilogue would 
draw down censure upon him, for he describes it as written 
“by a friend of the author's,” an absurd disguise, which (the 
reader will agree after reading the lines) would have deceived 


no one. 





* He avows this boldly at the opening :— 
‘* Our play’s a parallel ; the Holy League 
Begot our Covenant ; friends got the Whig.” 
+ Cp. his prologue to the revival of Troilos and Cressida :— 
“ The insipid stuff which here you hate 
Might somewhere else be called a grave debate ; 
Dulness is decent in the Church and State, 
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‘* How are men dizened with shows of good ? 
The bard's best mark is the grave friar’s hood ; 
Though vice no more a clergyman displeases 
Than doctors can be thought to have diseases. 
’Tis by your living ill that they live well, 

By your debauches their fat paunches swell. 
’Tis a mock-war between the priest and devil, 
When they think fit they can be very civil.” 


He ends by a stirring appeal to fathers and husbands to fol- 
low the example of Sweden and drive them out of the land, 


and ends with the significant couplet :— 
“Your wives and daughters soon will leave the cells 
When they have lost the sound of Aaran’s bells.” 


We can hardly be surprised that such a passage as this ex- 
cited the wrath of a Tilbourne or a Blackmore, or even of a 
Swift; or, if it moved the expostulation of his own son, to 
whom he writes in answer, ‘For your sake I will struggle 
with the plain openness of my nature, and keep in my just 
resentments against that degenerate order.” Still less can 
we be surprised that his rivals, Settle the dramatist 
and Tom Brown the pamphleteer, fastened upon him and 
made capital out of his ostentatious contention with this par- 
ticular class of men. _ Least of all can we be astonished that 
Jeremy Collier, who was possessed of a stern, robust morality, 
both in theory and practice (of which Tom Brown and Settle 
most certainly were not), took up the cudgels at once, and put 
his finger on the real motive which animated Dryden, namely, 
animosity against clericalism, not of this or that kind, but of 
allkinds. ‘ But, prithee,”’ says Tom Brown, “ why so severe 
“always on the priesthood, Mr. Bayes? What have they 
“merited to pull down your indignation! I thought the 
‘ridiculing of men of that character on the stage was by this 
“time a topic as much worn out with youas ‘love and honour’ 
“in the play, or good fulsome flattery in the dedication.” 
Then comes a very bitter insinuation. “ But you, I find, still 
“contrive your old humour to date from Hegiva . ... . 
“or since orders were refused you.’ How dignified is Jeremy 
Collier's rebuke, administered after a careful review of the 
various passages in which his order is slighted :—‘“ Thus we 
“see how hearty these people are in their ill-will ; how they 
“ attack religion under every form, and pursue the priesthood 
“through all the subdivisions of opinion. Neither Jews nor 
“ Heathens, Turks, Christians, Rome nor Geneva church now 
“convertible, can escape them. They are afraid lest virtue 
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“should have any quarters, a disturbed conscience any 
“quarter to retire to, or God worshipped in any place.” 

And now, to dismiss these ‘ keen encounters of wit,” and 
approach a less disturbed region, it may be of interest, before 
concluding this essay, to glance at the kind of prologues 
known as “occasional” prologues, or addresses to the public, 
framed solely with a view to commemorate some event of im- 
portance. In these the quarrelsome humours of dramatists 
are for the moment put aside, and we breath a finer and more 
genial air. Foremost among such prologues and epilogues 
are those spoken at performances given for the benefit of some 
retiring veteran of the stage. And of these veterans who 
should be named first, is not the fine old actor who covered 
the whole period from the Restoration to Queen Anne, Thomas 
Betterhu? He was 74 years old when: Mrs, Bracegirdle and 
Mrs. Barrysupported him on this occasion in the play of Love 
for Love. The prologue, spoken by his old colleague Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and written by Congreve has never appeared in 
print, but the touching epilogue composed by Nicholas Rowe 
has survived, and is recorded amongst his other works. Mrs. 
Barry spoke the lines, supporting Betterhu on one side, while 
Mrs. Bracegirdle stood on the other; and both actresses 
clasped round the waist the aged partner of many a bygone 
triumph, during the delivery of the following passage :— 


So we, to former leagues of friendship true, 
Have bid once more our peaceful homes adieu, 
To aid old Thomas and to pleasure you. 


* * . ° 7 
Time was when this good man no help did lack, 


And scorned that any she should hold his back, 
But now, so age and frailty have ordained, 

By two at once he’s forced to be sustained, 
You see what failing nature brings man to, 
And yet, let none insult, for aught we know 
She may not wear so well with some of you. 
Though old, you'll find his strength not yet passed, 
But true as steel, he’s metal to the last. 

If better he performed in days of yore, 

Yet now he gives you all that's in his power ; 
What can the youngest of you all do more ? 


In praise of this hard-working and gifted actor—who had 
proved his power in every sort of play from Shakespeare to 
Congreve—even the homely spirit of Rowe is warmed into 
eloquence. What a splendid epilogue Dryden could, and 
doubtless would, have written for this memorable occasion had 
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he not himself long since gone over to the majority, namely 
in the year 1700, six years before which date he had finally 
given up writing for the stage, making an eloquent appeal 
to the man whom he recognised as his successor (Congreve) 
to “defend from ill” the name of his “parted friend.” The 
last play which Dryden wrote for the English stage, and 
which, curiously enough, was, like his first, a failure, was 
acted in 1694. Love Triumphant was its name, and not till 
fifteen years afterwards did Betterhu, who spoke the prologue 
on the occasion of the retirement of the great dramatist him- 
self make his last exit. Itis needless to say that the poet now 
exulted over the unfavourable reception which it encountered 
at the King’s house. One of these congratulates himself that 
the “ minor poets” will be encouraged thereby, and “ hoffing 
Dryden vexed to madness.” ‘It was damned,” he writes, 
“by the universal cry of the town, zemeric contradicente and 
“the conceited poet. He says in his prologue that this is the 
“last the town must expect from him; he had done himself a 
“kindness had he taken his leave before.” ‘The prologue, 
referred to in the above letter, together with the correspond- 
ing epilogue, in which the poet takes leave of the stage, had 
been privately read by him, a few. weeks previously, to John 
Evelyn, who thus records the event in his diary for the 11th 
January, 1694 :—“Supped at Mr. Edward Sheldon’s, where 
was Mr. Dryden, the poet, who now intended to write no more 
plays, being intent on his translation of Virgil. He read to 
us his prologue and epilogue to his valedictory play now 
shortly to be acted.” It is significant that the retiring drama- 
tist did not venture to reach any of the passages from ‘the 
valedictory play’ itself; if he had done so he might have 
startled the grave and decorous Evelyn. In the ensuing 
March the play was acted, and in the prologue Dryden clearly 
announced his intention; and, unlike Ben Jonson, who so 
often threatened “to leave the loathed stage” without doing 
so, he was as good as his word, and thus was severed a con- 
nexion which, even at its best, was never perhaps a happy 
one. Now for the prologue, in which it will be seen that the 
poet maintains his old militant and satirical disposition to the 
last. After comparing himself to a treasurer “laying down 
his stick,” and working out the parallel in some score of lines, 
he then, as Mrs. Bracegirdle is made to do in another occasion, 
imagines himself to be bequeathing his effects :— 
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He dies, at least to us and to the stage, 

And what he has to leave this noble age 

He leaves you first all plays of his inditing, 

The whole estate which he has got by writing. 

The beaux may think this nothing but vain praise ; 

They’l! find it something, the testator says ; 

For half their lore is made from scraps of plays. 

To his worst foes he Igaves his honesty, 

That they may thrive upon it as much as he. 

He leaves his manners to the roaring boys 

Who come in drunk, and fill the house with noise. 

He leaves to the dire critics of his wit 

His silence and contempt of all they writ. 

To Shakespeare’s critic he bequeath’s the curse 

To find his faults, and yet himself make worse ; 

&c., &c. 

The somewhat penurious and bitterly-disappointed laureate— 
disappointed with fair promises and small payments, with 
much patronage and little support—appears prominently in 
the caustic words, “‘ That they may thrive upon it as much as 
he.” That he was still poor may be implied in the “ Epistle 
Dedicatory,” prefixed to this “ valedictory play,” in which he 
speaks of “ this lowness of my fortunes, to which I have volun- 
tarily reduced myself, and of which I have no reason to be 
ashamed ;” and also of having “nothing to boast of but my 
misfortunes.” He is presumably referring here more particu- 
larly to the very niggardly practical assistance which he had 
received from the Stuarts, to whom he had always so loyally 
adhered—an adherence repaid no otherwise than by the most 
graceful compliments. 

The epilogue to Love Triumphant, spoken by Dalinda, one 
of the characters in the play, has no reference to Dryden's 
leave-taking, except that contained in the opening couplet, 
which pleads that— 

‘In good. manners nothing should be said 
Against this play, because the poet’s dead ;” 
recalling the corresponding lines in the prologue. 

Six years after this date, as we have said, came the time 
for Dryden to retire from a larger stage than that of the King’s 
house. Shortly before, or shortly after, his death—it is not 
quite certain which— Zhe Pilgrim was performed either for his 
or his son’s benefit. Dryden had never severed his connexion 
with the stage so far as to refuse to write complimentary pro- 
logues for the “ first nights” of young dramatists in whom he 
might be interested, or for other special occasions. Accord- 
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ingly he wrote both the prologue and the epilogue for this 
adaptation and revival of Fletcher’s play, besides also fur- 
nishing’a Song and Secular Masque. This benefit perfor- 
mance is supposed by Malone to have taken place on the 25th 
of March, 1700; Dryden died on the ensuing 1st of May; and 
this play was printed on the 17th of June. But there is no 
certainty about the first date; and Golden speaks of the 
benefit having been for Dryden's son. On the other hand, as 
Malone points out, it is probable that the Secular Masque 
would have been performed as early in the year as possible. 
The prologue contains no allusion, direct or indirect, to the 
circumstances which led to the performance, but is occupied 
with the attack on Sir Richard Blackmore, the physician — 
(“Quack Maurus ’’)—the author of the “ Satire against Wit” 
and his assailant in the matter of morals and decency—to 
which we have made some reference in an earlier portion of 
this essay. That which prompted Dryden to retort so 
severely on the doctor, when he had succumbed so humbly to 
Jeremy Collier, was the obviously personal nature of the 
attack in the former case. Amongst other offences, ‘Quack 
Maurus”’ had very ungenerously used against the dramatist 
the confession of poverty which is to be found in his above- 
quoted prologue taking leave of the stage. In the preface to 
his epical poem on “ King Arthur,” Sir Richard Blackmore 
writes, with a very plain allusion to Dryden, “’Tis a mighty 
“dishonour and reproach to any man, that is capable of being 
‘‘useful to the world in any liberal or virtuous profession, to 
“lavish out his life and wit in propagating vice and corruption 
“of manners, and in battering from the stage the strongest 
“entrenchments and best works of religion and virtue. Who- 
“ever makes this his choice, when the other was in his power, 
“may he go off the stage unpitied, complaining of neglect 
“and poverty, the just punishment of his irreligion and folly.”* 





* It was this passage, we cannot help thinking, that furnished the motive for 
the very bitter lines concluding Dryden's epilogue :— 
Well, let him go—'tis yet too early day 
To get himself a place in farce or play; 
We know hot by what name we should arraign him : 
‘For no one category can conta!a him. 
A pedant, canting preacher, and a quack 
Are bad enough to break an ass's back. 
At last, grown wanton, he presumed to write, 
Tendered two kings, their kindness to requite ; 
One made the Doctor, and one dubbed the Knight. 
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Thus, witty, satirical, provocative, belligerent to the last, 
Dryden passed away with the century whose tastes he had so 
clearly reflected in the dramas which he wrote for it. Colley 
Cibber was chosen by Sir John Vanburgh, who adapted Zhe 
Pilgrim, to speak the epilogue ; and Dryden himself entrusted 
the same young actor with the prologue also, as soon as he 
had heard him recite the former. ‘“ Young Master Colley,” 
as he was called, had previously been noticed by Betterton, 
and thus enjoyed the proud distinction of having been first 
brought into prominence by the veteran dramatist and the 
veteran actor of the seventeenth century. A somewhat cele- 
brated occasion, for which Dryden at an earlier date wrote 
both prologue and epilogue, was the union of the two rival com- 
panies, the King’s and the Duke’s (in 1686), which henceforth 
formed the only recognised body of “‘ His Majesty’s Servants.” 
There was considerable opposition on the part of the King’s 
actors, because the Duke’s company undoubtedly obtained very 
advantageous terms in the reconstruction. To this, however, 
they were clearly entitled; as, for the last few years, what- 
ever Colley Cibber and Dryden might say, they had been 
having by far the better houses. As early as 1672 there 
seems to have been some project on foot for amalgamating 
the two houses, as Dryden makes the epilogue-speaker to 
The Maiden Queen, acted in that year, express a belief and 
fear that such a fate was threatened.* But not till 1686 did 
the thunderbolt fall. Up tothat time the two houses had been 
vying with one another in lavish expenditure in scenes, dresses, 
machines, operas, and the like, with the result that both were 
reduced to something very like bankruptcy, though the Duke’s 
house was, as we have said, much less involved, and attracted 
greater audiences than the other. Therefore the King 
intervened, and commanded a union; and a strong and 
stable body of actors was formed out of the remnants of the 
two old companies. The prologue alludes rather grumbling- 
ly to the situation, and compares the factious and dissatisfied 
persons, who then were leaving the country for Pensylvania 





*‘ This would prevent the houses joining too, 
At which we are as much displeased as you ; 
For all our women most devoutly swear 
Each would be rather a poor actress here 
Than to be made a Mamamarchi there.”’ 
The reference in the last line is to a play of Ravenscroft at the Duke’s Theatre, 
acted in 1673, The Citisen toward Gentlemen, 
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and Carolina in large numbers, to the rebellious band of young- 
er actors, who, by intriguing against the veterans Hunt and 
Mohon in the King’s house, eventually brought about (accord- 
ing to Dryden, and Cibber also) the fall of that theatre and the 
consequent necessity of its company “ leaving their station” 
and migrating to the “new plantation.” He thus wrote out 
the parallel between recent political events, and the proceed- 
ings of the turbulent actors, which led to the granting of the 


fresh patent for one company only :— 
The factious natives never could agree, 
But aiming, as they called it, to be free 
Those playhouse Whigs set up for property. 
Some say, they no obedience paid of late ; 
But would new fears and jealousies create 
Till topsy-turvy they had turned the State. 
Plain sense, without the talent of foretelling, 
Might guess ’twould end in downwright knocks and quelling ; 
For seldom comes there better of rebelling. 
When men will needlessly their freedom barter 
For lawless power sometimes they catch a Tartar— 
There’s a damned word that rhimes to this, called Charter. 


This “Charter” is apparently considered analogous to the 
fresh patent granted to the united company. In the epilogue 
Dryden seizes the opportunity to state the grievances of those 
behind the curtain, in respect of what was habitual before it. 
He complains principally of the noise, drunkenness, quarrels, 
and disorderly conduct of the audience, both in the pit 
among the gallants and the “vizard-masks,” and also especially 
in the galleries, where the lacquies were allowed to have 
places for nothing when their lords were visiting the theatre’ ; 
and he further animadverts severely on the growing practice 
among the beaux of visiting the “‘scene-room”’ (and “ green- 
room ”’), and the actresses there assembled. He concludes in 
a manner thoroughly characteristic of an unbending Tory of 
the Stuart period :— 





*‘*Then for your lacqueys ; 
“ They roar so loud, you'd think behind the stairs 
“Tom Dove, and all the brotherhood of bears. 
“ They've grown a nuisance, beyond all disasters ; 
“‘ We've none so great but—their unpaying masters. 
- “ We beg you, Sirs, to beg your men, that they 
“ Would please to give you leave to hear the play.”’ 
Then lacquies were often told off by the masters to keep places for them, See 
Dryden's prologue to Cartell’s Arviragos and Philicia :— 
“ And, therefore, Messieurs, if you'l! do us grace, 
“ Send lacquies early to preserve your place.” 
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Thus, gentlemen, we have summed up in short 
Our grievances, from country, town and court ; 
Which humbly we submit to your good pleasure ; 
But first with money, then ourselves at pleasure. 


Another interesting occasion, for which a characteristic pro- 
logue was written by Dryden, was “ the first day of the king’s 
house acting after the fire.” In January 1671-2 the Theatre 
Royal, in Drury Lane, was burnt down. While the play- 
house was being rebuilt, the King’s players acted at the 
Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which had -theretofore 
been used by the Duke’s company, but had now been deserted 
by them for their new and more gorgeous house in Durel 
Gardens. Under these circumstances,.the prologue is very 
lugubrious, making special allusion to the harshness of the 
players’ fate in having to put up with the cast-off mansion 
of their rivals. 


* From that hard climate we must wait for bread, 
Whence even the natives, freed by hunger, fled, 


Then, alluding to the restored magnificence of the city, since 
the great fire of 1666, the poet concludes :— 
‘‘ Our great metropolis does far surpass 

Whate’er is now, and equals all that was ; 

Our wit as far does foreign wit excel, 

And, like a king, should in a palace dwell, 

But we with golden hopes are vainly fled, 

Talk high, and entertain you in a shed; 

Your presence here, for which we humbly sue, 

Will grace old theatres and build up new,” 
The new Theatre Royal, at this time in course of construction, 
was ready for the players, after their two years’ homelessness, 
on the 26th of March, 1674. Sir Cristopher Wren had super- 
intended the erection. The new house was distinguished for 
D’Avenaunt’s house at Dorset Gardens by the simplicity of, its 
external decorations—a simplicity, we are told, though it is 
hardly credible—recommended by Charles II. The emptiness 
of the coffers of the King’s players was, we imagine, a stronger 
incentive to adopt a modest style of architecture than the 
counsels of the King himself. But in his prologue written 
for this occasion, Dryden puts forward his Majesty’s com- 
mands, as it was only polite to do, by way of excuse for the 
plainness of the house as contrasted with the grandeur of the 
Duke’s. He takes the opportunity, also, of inveighing against 
the practice of encumbering plays with over magnificient 
embellishments, and feeding the eye to repletion with 
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spectacle while starving the mind with scanty pittances of 
wit. Poor Dryden felt not unnaturally that in the rivalry 
between the two houses the largest power, and not the 
finest wit, would win; and that by more and more lavish 
expenditure the Duke’s house would ultimately force the 
King’s players into beggary. He thus sums up the 


situation :— 
They, who by your famous wealthy made, 
With mighty sums may carry on the trade ; 
We, broken bankers, half destroyed by fire, 
With our small stock to humble roofs retire ; 
Pity our loss while you their pomp admire. 
For fame and honour we no longer strive, 
We yield in both, and only beg—to live. 
Unable to support their vast expense, 
Who build and treat with such magnificence, 
That like the ambitious monarchs of the age, 


They give the law to our provincial stage. 
8 * . - . 


Yet, if some pride with want may be allowed, 
We in our plainness may be justly proud ; 
Our Royal Master willed it should be so; 


Whate'r he’s pleased to own can need no show. 
* * 7 7 * 


'Twere folly now a stately pile to raise, 
To build a playhouse, while you throw down plays. 
While scenes, machines, and empty operas reign, 
And for the pencil you the pen disdain. 

* 


7 * . * 
Well, please yourselves , but, sure, ’tis understood 
That French machines have ne’er done England good. 
I would not prophecy our house’s fate, 
But while vain shows and scenes you overrate 
Tis to be feared— 
That as a fire the former house o’erthrew, 
Machines and tempests will destroy the new. 


This vigorous protest against the innovations imported 
by Davenant and others did not evoke the sympathy 


which it merited. The public taste had by that 
time been too far debauched, and the melancholy prophecy 


contained in the last few lines was verified in 1686, when, 
after a twelve years’ ruinous competition in magnificence with 
the other house, the King’s players were merged into the 
larger and more powerful company, retaining, indeed, their old 
name as some sorry consolation,.but forfeiting every other 
mark of individuality. 

In the epilogue written to match the above-quoted prologue 
Dryden makes another distinction between the many and 
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sensuous “ shows” of the “ other house,” and the wit and in- 
tellect of the old company. Alluding to the portraits of poets 


which adorned the Duke’s theatre, he says :— 
Though in their house the poets’ heads appear, 
We hope we may presume their wits are here ; 


And promises the audience that they shall be relieved in the 
new theatre not only from.“the frights of ill-paved streets, 
and long dark winter nights,” which were necessary accom- 
paniments of the old house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, separated, 
as it was then, from the city by a large space unbuilt over, but 
also from “ the worn plays and fustian stuff of rhyme,” which, 
it is implied, were characteristic of the rival theatre in Dorset 
Gardens. 

One other “occasional” prologue, and we have done with 
this branch of our subject. A year after Dryden’s death Gren- 
ville presented to the poet’s son Charles the profits arising 
from the author’s right of his adaptation of Zhe Merchant of 
Ventce—for Shakespeare could only be tolerated in that age 
when adapted, operatized, or otherwise operated upon. On 
that night a prodialogue was written by one Bevil Higgins, 
the interlocutors being the ghosts of Shakespeare and Dry- 
den. The impudence of the Shakespeare-tinkers of the period 
appears from the words put into the mouth of the elder ghost, 


who is made to say :— 
“These scenes in their rough native dress were mine, 
But now improved with nobler lustre shine ; 
The first small sketches Shakespeare’s pencil drew, 
But all the shining master-strokes are new.” 


Truly a confident person this Mr. Bevil Higgins! That he 
should have penned the lines at all without the smallest idea 
that he would thereby outrage anyone’s sense of propriety, or 
excite any mirth, is a sufficiently damning testimony of the 
degredation of public taste at the close of the seventeenth 
century. Dryden’s ghost is made to complain that he had 
“toiled in vain for an ungenerous age,” and adds :— 
‘* They starved me living; nay, denied me fame, 
And scarce, now dead, do justice to my name, 


Would you repent? Be to my ashes kind ; 
Idolize the pledges I have left behind,”* 





* The recipient of this benefit, Charles Dryden, was drowned three years after. 
wards (August, 1704), in attempting to swim across the Thames at Datchet. We 
may mention here that prologues introducing ghosts of defunct dramatists were 
not at all encommon during the Restoration period. Thus the Duke of 
ham evokes the ghost of his favourite i saat es 
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We may note, in conclusion, that during the period which we 
have traversed the prologue and epilogue rapidly came to be 
considered such an important and interesting part of the 
evening's, or rather afternoon’s, entertainment, and on many 
occasions, especially in the hands of Dryden, so stood well by 
themselves as things to be remembered for their wit, their 
audacity, or their allusions ; and for the person by whon, in 
the manner in which, they were delivered ; that in the various 
plays ridiculing contemporary dramas and dramatists, we 
often find independent references to them, in the way of 
parody or caricature. ‘Thus in the little three-line prologue in 
the play-scene in //am/et we get perhaps a parody of the very 
curt style of address which was usual when a “ dumb-show ” 
was to follow, short both in the number and the length of the 
lines employed. Still more unmistakably are the peculiarities 
of the simpler sort of players in this matter pointed at in 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream (Act 3, Sc. 1), where Bottom and 
Prince discuss the question whether their prologue to the play 
to be performed before Thesus, shall be “in eight and six”’ 
‘that is, in alternate lines of eight and six syllables each), or 
in “eight and eight.” The old and ingenious prologue which 
let out confidentially the whole plot of the play is amusingly 
portrayed in the following dialogue between the mechanics 
[we may here compare Hamlet's remark in the play-scene: 
—‘ The players cannot keep counsel, ¢hey'l/ fell all | :— 

Bottom.—There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisby that will never please. [First Pyramus must draw a 
sword to kill himself, which the ladies cannot abide. How 
answer you that? 


Snout.—By ‘rlakin, a parlous fear. 
o * * * . 


Bottom — . . . . Ihave a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue, and let the prologue seem to say we 





rate successors ; for a similarpurpose Dryden summons Shakespeare’s ghostto speak 
the prologue to his adaptation of Troilos and Cressida (Ben Jonson,with his humours, 
he left to Shadwell to lavish admiration upon). In this case the deferential lan- 
guage of the preliminary address hardly compensates for the wrong done to Shakes- 
peare’s memory by the villainous character of the adaptation itself. We have also 
a class of prologues prefixed to revivals of plays, wherein comparisons were likely 
to be drawn between the then.enactors of the principal parts and those who had 
preceded them; such as the prologue to the 1641 revival of Bossey D’Ambois 
(Chapman's play), where Hart is pointed to as a worthy successor to Field in the 
title-role ; and also that to A Very Woman (by Massinger), and those (above-men- 
tioned) which allude to wagers, 
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will do no harm with our swords and that Pyramus is not 
killed indeed; and for the more better assurance tell them 
that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. 
This will put chem out of fear. 


Prince.—Well, we will have such a prologue. 
* . 


. » aa 


Snout.—Will not the ladies be afeard of the liar? 
Starveling.—I fear it, I promise you. 
. » + J * 

Snout,—Therefore another prologue must tell he is not a liar, 
The simplicity with which these honest men went about their 
work—their anxiety to make everything clear to their courtly 
audience and their genuine anxiety: lest their histrionic power 
and realistic acting should “fright the ladies ’’—is admirably 
brought out by Shakespeare in this scene. The actual per- 
formance before the Court, of which the above was a rehear- 
sal, takes place ‘n Act 5, Sc. 1. It appears that Bottom and 
his fellows had reconsidered the “eight and eight” project, 
perhaps after taking counsel of some clerkly person about the 
Court, and had finally determined on the orthodox “ten and 
ten.” To this measure the prologue, as delivered, strictly ad- 
heres ; and, though the matter is not such, the form and the 
intention are excellent. The address, ushered in by the usual 
flourish of trumpets, concludes by introducing the “ dumb 
show”’ in the then usual style :— 


“ The actors are at hand ; and by their show 
You shall know all that you are like to know.”’ 


But there was an amusing incident of the delivery of this 
prologue, which the good Bottom had not foreseen. The 
speaker, in his nervousness, misplaces all the stops in the 
most ridiculous manner, therein proving himself not unlike 
those “ great clerks’ previously mentioned by Theseus, who 
‘“‘ make periods in the midst of sentences,” and “ throttle their 
practis’d accent in their fears.” After the prologue is over 
Theseus remarks, “this fellow doth not stand upon points,” 
to which Lysander rejoins, “‘he hath rid his prologue like a 
rough colt; he knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord; 
it is not enough to speak, but to speak true”—a moral which 
several “great clerks” of the present day, on the stage and 
elsewhere, might with advantage take to heart. Next comes 
the “ dumb-show,” to which the prologue acts as “ Presented,” 
and explains in the most ungenerous manner who all the 
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characters are, and what they are about to enact; so fully, 
indeed, that there seems no need of further dialogue, 
or of a play at all, which, however, the players go through 
with, valiantly hitting off every character in the proper 
mode, so that Theseus, when asked by Bottom whether he 
will have an epilogue or a Bergomask dance to wind up 
with, pronounces decisively for the latter. ‘ No epilogue, I 
pray you, for your play needs no excuse. Never excuse; 
for when the players are all dead there need none to be 
blamed. . . . . . Come, your Bergomask, let your 
epilogue alone.” 

We get, in this latter scene, a capital picture of the man- 
ner in which prologues were delivered by unskilled actors, 
and many casual references, eloquent of Shakespeare's 
practical experiences in this matter at the Globe in Black- 
friars, are scattered up and down his plays. Reminis- 
cences, we may imagine, of many a mauvats quart a heuve 
at the representation of some of his own plays, when the 
“black cloak” may have come on after the three sound- 
ings, “art” in his words, unprepared, and nervous, sug- 
gested that allusion in Romeo and Fultet (Act 1, Se. 4) to 
a “without-book prologue, faintly spoken after the promp- 
ter.” Similarly the traditional grave demeanour of the 
prologue-speaker is hinted at, perhaps ridiculed, in Mayne’s 
City Match (Act 5, Sc. 2), where Wavehouse promises Dorcas 
that she “shall have her usher to speak before her like a 
briskin’d prologue, in a stately, high, majestic motion.” 

The above-mentioned practice of the prologue ushering in 
one or more dumb-shows, so that between them there was 
not much matter left for the play itself, seems to be bur- 
lesqued in a little play-scene, which forms an episode in 
Middleton’s drama, A Mad World, My Masters (Act 5). 
There Folly-IVit, who “enters for a Prologue,” concludes 


his address thus :-— 
“ The play, which we present, no fault shall meet 
But one you'll say ‘tis short, we'll say ’tis sweet : 
*Tis given much to dumb shows, which some praise ; 
And, like the term, delights much in delays. 
So to conclude, and give the name her due, 
The play being called the Slip, I vanish too.” 
At the end of the Induction to Zhe Afalcontent, the stereo- 


typed airs and attitudes then considered proper for the 
delivery of a prologue, are ridiculed. “Come, cuz,” says 
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Sly to Lowin, “have you never a prologue?’ And he 
adds, “let me see, I will make one extempore; come to 
them, and fencing of a congey with arms and legs, be round 
with them.” Then he delivers a few prose lines, palpably 
intended for a burlesque on the prose epilogue to As You 
Like It. 

Even the prince of prologue writers, John Dryden him- 
self, did not escape the irreverent hand of burlesque. The 
Duke of Buckingham and his col/aberateurs, in The Rehear- 
sal, attacked the prologues, as they attacked everything 
else, issuing from the pen of their principal victim. We 
have already referred to some of the passages in which 
poet Bayes is made to explain the principles by which he 
was usually. guided in composing his masterpieces in this 
line. Besides these, however, there is a passage at the end 
of the first Act, in which specific types of Dryden-prologues 
are more exactly parodied. Here Bayes tells Smith and 
Jonson that he has two prologues for his play, to be de- 
livered one after the other (a not uncommon practice with 
Dryden, as I have already pointed out), the first of them 
being (to use his own words), “ That I came out in a long 
“black veil, and a great huge hangman behind me with a 
“ furr’d cap, and his sword drawn ; and there tell them plainly 
“that if, out of good nature, they will not like my play, 
“’egad, I e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my head off.” 
This is an obvious burlesque on the poet’s numerous character 
prologues. The prologue which was to succeed this is in- 
tended to parody another very common type of Drydenian 
prologue, namely, that which we have christened the pro- 
dialogue. Thus does Bayes expound its merits :—‘* Though 
“there have been many witty prologues of late, yet I think 
“you will say there is a zon paretllo; I'm sure nobody has 
“hit upon it yet. For, here; sir, I make my prologue to 
“be a dialogue; and as, in my first, you see, I strive to 
“oblige my auditors by civility, by good nature, good lan- 
‘guage, and all that; so in this, by the other way, # fr- 
“orem, I chose for the persons Thunder and Lightning. 
a . . Come out, Thunder and Lightning.” 
Then ss ‘Thunder and Lightning enter,” and we have surely 
the most funny and pronounced prodialogue ever penned :— 

Thunder. —1 am the bold Thunder. 
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[Bayes—Mr. Cartwright, prythee, speak that a little 
louder, and with a hoarse voice. I am the bold Thunder. 
Pshaw! Speak it in a voice that thunders it out indeed. 
I am the bold Thunder. | 

Thunder.—I am the bold Thunder. 

Lightning.—The brisk Lightning I. 

[Bayes.—Nay, but you must be quick and nimble—The 
brisk Lightning I. That’s my meaning. | 

Thunder.—I am the bravest Hector of the sky. 

Lightning. —And I fair Helen that made Hector die. 

Thunder.—I strike men down. 

Lightning.—I fire the town. 

Thunder.—Let critics take heed how they grumble, for 
then I begin for to mumble. | 

Lighining.—Let the ladies allow us their graces, or I'll 
blast all the paint on their faces, and dry up their Peter 
to soot. 

Thunder.—Let the critics look to ’t. 

Lightning.—Let the ladies look to ’t. 

Thunder. —For Thunder will do ’t. 

Lightning.—For lightning will shoot. 

Thunder.—ITl1 give you dash for dash. 

Lightning. —I'll give you flash for flash. Gallants, I'll 
singe your feather. 

Thunder.—I'11 thunder you together. 

Both.—Look to ’t, look to ’t; we'll do ’t, we'll do ’t; look 
tot, we'll do 't.  (Zwwice or thrice repeated.) 

Nearly every peculiarity of Dryden as manifested in his 
prologues is most happily though loudly parodied here. 
His bellial attitude towards the critics, his habit of throw- 
ing himself at the mercy of the ladies, and his love of smart 
dialogue and startling effects, all find a place here. No 
wonder that, when Bayes tells Smith with mock-modesty 
that “’tis but a flash of—prologue; a droll,” Smith replies, 
“Yes, ‘tis short indeed, dut very terrible.” 

It will have been noticed that the materials for a study of 
the English Prologue and Epilogue, during the period which 
we have selected, have been principally derived from the 
writings of John Dryden. And the reason is obvious. As 
Dryden was the last, so he was incomparably the best pro- 
logue-writer of the 16th and 17th centuries. As he was the 
most voluminous, so was he the neatest and most precise 
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of all who worked in this field. His prologues and epi- 
logues have been better preserved than those of any other 
dramatist from the time of Shakespeare; and—rare coinci- 
dence !—they have been better worth preserving. The large 
extent of ground which they covered, and of contemporary 
life which they illustrated—valuable as these are to the 
general historian as well as to the stage-chronicler—have 
been more than equalled by the matchless pellucidness and 
terseness of the couplets in which the poet’s thought was 
expressed. In point of clear-cut form, Pope himself in his 
happiest moments could not rival one of Dryden’s best 
prologues. Nothing can be neater or more brilliant than 
the parallels, metaphors, and comparisons with which these 
addresses to the audience are studied. In longer effusions 
—in heroic poems, and still more in heroic plays—Dryden’s 
genius may appear diluted; but in these brief masterpieces, 
where circumstances compelled him to concentrate himself, 
heisinimitable. It is natural that among the curious parallels 
employed (some of which have already been noticed) Dryden 
should have occasionally illustrated his views of the proper 
function and nature of the things he was writing by judicious 
metaphors. Thus in the prologue to Zhe Mistakes, Mr. 
Bright begins by saying :—‘ Gentlemen, we must beg your 
pardon? here’s no prologue to be had to-day. Our new 
play is like to come on without a frontispiece, as bold of one 
of you young beaux without your periwig.” And not only 
to a periwig does Dryden liken the prologue (as Chelwood 
compares an author without a preface to a gentleman at an 
evening party without full dress), but also to the first charge 
in a military assault,* and, again, to a peal of church bells 
ringing for service. The last parallel comes oddly from 
anti-clerical John, but it is needless to say that the poet 
manages to screw out of it a neat little scoff at the parson. 
It is to be found at the beginning of the prologue to The 
Assignation :— 





* Prologue to The Rival Ladies. The passage has been quoted above, See 
also the first prologue to The Maiden Queen, which, after comparing plays to 
tunes, besieged by the ignoble sway of critics, and exposed to their “ skilful 
fury,” concludes :— 

“ Ours’ [sc. or poet]. . . “ humbly would attend your doom, 
If, soldierlike, he may have terms to come, 
With flying colours and with beat of drum.” 
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Prologues, like bells to churches, toll you in 
With chiming verse till the droll plays begin ; 
With this sad difference, though, of pit and pew, 
You damn the poet, but the priest damns you.t 


Similarly the epilogue is elsewhere compared to the bene- 
diction at the close of the service, with a similar satirical 
sarsus subanditus. In the commencement of the epilogue to 


Dryden’s version of Zhe Zempest we read :— 
As country vicars when the sermon’s done 
Run headlong to the Benediction, 
Well knowing, though the better sort may stay, 
The vulgar sort will stay away ; 
So we, when once our play is done, mzke haste 
With a short epilogue to close your taste. 


Prologue-writing as an art culminated in Dryden, and with 
him it expired. In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the efforts of dramatists in this direction—notwithstanding 
an occasional happy prologue from Garrick or Fielding— 
became feebler and heavier. Less pains were taken with 
them, because the audiences grew less interested; and 
the audiences grew less interested because less pains were 
taken with them. But, while Dryden was dictator of wit, 
an elegant prologue pointed and polished to the utmost 
nicety, and smacking of demorst ungues, would of itself, like 
an advanced guard, take the public by storm, and win ad- 
mittance for the play. Dryden himself attributes to others 
that which could occasionally be laid at his own door—the 
writing of “ poet’s rage”’ on this “ first charge ’—where so 
much wit was spent in the prologue that there was none left 
for the drama. So full of matter, indeed, were this poet's 
prologues that in one case he enlarged one of the preludes 
into a substantial play, or rather, perhaps, opera; corrected 
what was originally intended to be a mere prorocative of appe- 
tite into a prdce de reststante. We allude to Adian and Alba- 
nius, the genesis of which play is thus described by its author, 
in the preface :-— 

“‘T am now to acquaint my reader with somewhat more particulars concerning 


“this opera, after having begged his pardon for so long a preface for so short @ 
“work, It was originally intended = for a prologue to a play of the nature of 
“ The Tempest. . . . But some intervening accidents having 
“ hitherto deferred the periqrtinsce of the-main design, I proposed to the actors 
‘to turn the intended prologue into ah entertainment by itself, as you now see it, 


* by adding tv two acts more to > wh t I had already written.” 








+ In the epilogue to his son's The Husband His Own Cuckold, Dryden gives vs 


comparison portraits of ‘‘ raw sophister mounting a pulpit,"and a young poet facing. 
a pit for the first time. 
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This development of a genuine prologue into an act of a 
drama is curiously paralleled by the modern French practice 
(now being introduced into England) of calling the first or 
introductory act of a play a prologue, and by this means 
sometimes extending the length of the performance an act 
beyond the limits assigned by tradition. And this again re- 
minds us of the old Europidean explanatory «ays, to 
which we alluded at the beginning of this essay, and which 
was always of course an integral portion of the play, and not 
a mere detached prefix; and also furnishes an example of 
how often new fashions reproduce the old. Plays are now 
nearly always without prologues, except in the modern sense 
of the word just pointed out, and perhaps it is more essential 
with our present habits that it should be so. “A good play 
needs no epilogue,” says Rosalind in As You Like Jt, and we 
may add that good plays, now at any rate, need no prologue. 
Plays without prologues, therefore, may always reasonably, 
and without any contradiction to terms, exist; but this can 
hardly be said of a prologue without a play, such as we read 
of in Zhe Merrte Concerted Fests of George Peele, gentleman, 
sometimes student in Oxford. Wherein ts shewed the course of 
hts life, how he lived; aman very much known tn the City of 
London and elsewhere. With this story of the mad, impreca- 
rious, quick-witted, Elizabethan dramatist—‘‘The Jest of 
George Peele at Bristow,” as it is called in the book—a jest 
by which he probably became “ very much known” and also 
very much “ wanted” in that town—we will come to a con- 
clusion. 

George Peele, it appears, stayed on one occasion at Bristow, 
as he had stayed at other places before, “ somewhat longer 
than his coine would last him.” While he was in these straits 
“it so fortuned that certaine Players came to the Towne, 
and lay at that Inne where George Peele was.” The out-at- 
elbow play-wright then bethought him of this stratagem to 
get his horse out of stable, which the innkeeper had the right 
of detaining for his unpaid charges, and put “ money in his 
purse” to pay his way up to London. ‘“ He goes directly to 
the Mayor, tells him he was a Scholer and a Gentleman,” 
then craftily extols the town of Bristow, tells the Mayor how 
it was founded, and all*about that dignitary’s predecessors in 
the chair; and, having made him swell with importance, asks 
him to grace with his presence the assembly which would 
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meet to hear his (Peele’s) play called Zhe History of the Knight 
of the Rounds. {Query: Was this the same as Zhe Battle of 
Akazar by Peele, and was the Knight of the Rounds the 
Strekely of the latter?] The Mayor replies to this that he 
will do everything he can for him, and meanwhile gives him 
an angel, “ which George thankfully receives, and about his 
businesse he goes, got his Stage made, his History cried, and 
hired the Players’ apparell, to flourish out his Show, promis- 
ing to pay them liberally, and withall desired that they would 
favour him so much as to gather him his money at the doore 
(for he thought it was his best course to employ them, lest 
they should spy out his knavery, for they have perillous 
heads). They willingly yeeld todo him any kindnesse that 
lies in them ; in briefe, carry their apparell to the Hall, place 
themselves at the doore, where George in the meantime with | 
the ten shillings he had of the Mayor delivered his horse out 
of Purgatory, and carries him to the townes end, and there 
placeth him to be in readiness at his coming. By this time 
the Audience were come, and so forty shillings gathered, 
which money George put in his purse, and putting on one of 
the Players silk Robes, after the trumpet had sounded thrice, 
out he comes, makes obeysance, goes forward with his Pro- 
logue, which was this :— 
“ A trifling Toy, a jest of no account, pardie 
The Knight perhaps you think for to be I. 


Think on so stil! ; for why you know that thought is free ; 
Sit still awhile, I'll send the Actors to yee. 


“‘ Which being said, after some five notes that he had made 
of purpose, threw out among them, and downe staires goes 
he, gets to his horse, and so with fortie shillings to London, 
and leaves the Players to answer it, who, when the Jest was 
known, their innocence excused them, being as well gulled 
as the Mayor and the Audience.” 
GEORGE SPENCER BOWER, 

12, PAULTON SQUARE, 

KING’S ROAD, 
CHELSEA, S.W. 














‘THE RING OF ST. MARK.” 
(A VENETIAN LEGEND.) 


BY THE BARONESS SWIFT. 


WHOEVER has visited the Accademia di Belle Arti in Venice 
will have noticed, in that gallery, two pictures which generally 
attract attention, not so much on account of their artistic 
merits, (although painted by famous Venetian masters,) as 
for the peculiarity of the subjects they depict; for one ot 
them, by Jacopo Palma, represents an enormous vessel, 
crowded with the most hideous and whimsical monsters ever 
conceived by human fancy, and, in the other, Paris Bordone 
has pourtrayed the figure of an aged fisherman consigning a 
ring to the Doge Gradenigo. 

The story of which these pictures treat runs as follows :— 
During the reign of Doge Bartolammeo Gradenigo 
(A. D. 1340), on the night of the 15th February, so awful a 
tempest suddenly arose over Venice, that it appeared the 
whole city would have been inevitably submerged by the 
waters of the sea and the lagune, which, swollen to an 
extraordinary degree, ruined numberless edifices and damaged 
quantities of merchandise. 

An aged fisherman, accompanied by his little son in a frail 
skiff, had with great difficulty succeeded in taking refuge 
beneath the Ponte della Paglia from the fury of the storm, 
which had come on unexpectedly, while they were casting 
their nets in the midst of the lagune; but impetuous blasts of 
wind threatened each moment to snap asunder the slender 
rope, by means alone of which their boat was secured to an 


iron ring in the buttress, while the rapidly-rising waves 
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appeared about to occupy the whole arch of the bridge. In 
this imminent peril the poor fisherman tremblingly clasped 
within his arms the weeping boy, undecided whether to move 
his skiff from a spot where, he feared, the rising waves would 
eventually engulf them, yet presaging their speedy destruction, 
were he to loose the cable which formed their sole safe- 
guard ! 

Suddenly the fisherman perceived, amid dazzling flashes of 
lightning, the figure of a man on the adjoining quay, who, 
in an authoritative tone, commanded him to convey him across 
to the adjacent island of San Gztorgio Maggiore. Notwith- 
standing the roar of the tempest, that voice reached the 
fisherman’s ears with peculiar distinctness, and still more 
extraordinary sounded the stranger's request, with which he 
refused to comply, urging that they would infallibly meet a | 
certain death amid the raging waves. But the stranger, in 
yet more sonorous accents, enjoined him to fear nothing, and 
to put his trust in the Almighty. These words seemed to the 
poor fisherman fraught with mysterious meaning, while it 
appeared almost miraculous that he who pronounced them 
should stand unflinchingly in the midst of a hurricane which 
subversed even ships, and cast down tiles from the house-tops. 
Therefore the old man finally yielded the point, and, setting 
the terrified boy at the boat’s prow, he loosed its moorings 
and pushed to the shore; whereupon the stranger entered it, 
and the fisherman with much difficulty pulled down the 
canal out into the lagune, where he courageously propelled 
his skiff towards its destination, amid huge foaming billows, 
whilst battling against blinding torrents of rain and furious 
blasts of wind ; an unusual vigour pervaded his whole being, 
and he instinctively felt that the preservation of his frail boat 
could alone be ascribed to a direct miracle; the stranger, 
meantime, standing unflinchingly beside him in that terrific 
war of the elements. Hardly had the skiff touched at the 
island of St. George than a fresh passenger there awaited 
their advent; he too entered, and the fisherman was directed 
toconvey them to San Nicolo del Lido. This was an under- 
taking even more perilous then the previous one, for the boat 
was then obliged to traverse the broad lagune, in order to 
approach San Nicolo, but the fisherman, imbued with pious 
faith, durst not disobey, whilst the raging billows appeared 
to propel the bark with extraordinary vehemence towards 
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its destination. There, too, appeared another mysterious 
passenger, apparently awaiting them, who also took his 
place within the narrow boat ; whereupon, the fisherman was 
commanded to row through the port of Lido, out into the 
open sea. He dared not refuse to obey this injunction, 
feeling convinced that the three strangers, occupying his 
bark, were supernatural. and celestial beings. Beyond the 
port the foaming waves, howling winds, hissing lightning 
and roaring thunder seemed to combine their forces in order 
to destroy the universe; yet how much more was the good 
old fisherman terrified when he beheld, revealed by the 
dazzling glare of lightning, the truly horrible spectacle of an 
enormous vessel, a short distance off, crowded with infernal 
Spirits; its yards and shrouds swarming with the most 
hideous monsters conceivable, and its decks thronged by 
chimeras, hydras, Gorgons, and immense, hundred armed 
giants, some of whom brandished javelins of immeasurable 
length, or triple-bladed, fiery swords, and others who ejected 
from their jaws innumerable lesser demons of fantastical form! 
Then the three mysterious strangers, manifesting themselves 
as St. Mark, St. George, and St. Nicholas, commanded those 
diabolic spirits to abstain from their fixed purpose of sub- 
merging Venice, whereat the foul demons responded with 
profane jeers and clamorous yells; thereupon the saints, 
kneeling, humbly implored God to save Venice, their well- 
beloved city, and to exert His almighty influence against 
those iniquitous legions. Mighty was the rage of the im- 
pious spirits thereat; they raised such tornados of wind, 
cataracts of rain, avalanches of waves, and hurricanes of 
snow and hail against the frail skiff, that the previous 
tempest seemed but trifling, compared with these new and 
indescribable terrors; the demons, meantime, inveighing 
against the saints in the most opprobrious and outrageous 
terms, invested themselves with shapes still more hideous 
and loathsome. The trembling old fisherman believed, at this 
juncture, he must inevitably perish, for he could hardly retain 
his footing, and he gazed with despair at the boat which, one 
moment, was tossed aloft, on the crest of some mountainous 
billow, and the next instant was precipitated into the sandy 
abysses of the sea. But suddenly, with an awful detonation, 
a thunderbolt, descending from the inky heavens, blasted the 
accursed vessel, which, with all its infernal crew, was instantly 
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engulfed by the seething waves! The sky then gradually 
became serene, the stars shone once more in its azure firma- 
ment, the wind calmed, and the waters of the sea, previously 
so agitated, grew tranquil again. 

The fisherman conveyed St. Nicholas and St. George back 
to their respective temples, and afterwards directed his bark 
to the Ponte della Paglia, where, on taking leave of St. Mark, 
the great patron-saint of Venice, the latter informed him 
that a mighty necromancer had raised from hell those in- 
numerable legions of infernal spirits for the destruction of 
his loved city, and that he, unanimously with the before- 
mentioned saints, had obtained from the Almighty and only 
true Deity the supreme favour of saving Venice. He then 
gave the fisherman a golden ring, commanding him to repair 
therewith to the Ducal Palace, and, in presence ot the 
Council of State, to consign it to the Doge Gradenigo, in 
proof of what he had beheld. 

The following day, therefore, the fisherman carried out the 
Saint’s injunction, relating all the foregoing circumstances, 
and narrating the prodigy performed by the three blessed 
spirits, while he consigned the golden ring to the Prince. 
Now this identical ring previously lay, with other sacred 
relics, among the treasures of St. Mark’s Cathedral. There- 
fore the chamber containing these relics was hurriedly 
unlocked, and the casket opened, which once held the before- 
mentioned ring ; it may be imagined with what surprise its 
loss was discovered! Thereupon, the gem presented by the 
poor fisherman being accurately examined, it was recognized 
as being, beyond all contest, the missing one; thus no 
further doubt was entertained that it had been extracted 
from its receptacle by the Evangelist himself, in order to 
convince the Serene Republic of the veracity of this miracle. 
The jewel was once more placed among the relics of the 
church (where it may yet be beheld,) and the Doge ordained 
that a solemn procession should commemorate the prodigy. 

When the Doge enquired of the old fisherman what guerdon 
he desired in reward of his meritorious conduct, that good man, 
in his siniplicity, humbly demanded for himself and his 
descendants alone the strange privilege of selling in Venice 
the fine white sand which is there much employed for the 
scouring ofkitchen utensils. This favour was readily granted, 
and up to this very day the fisherman’s lineal descendants 
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retain the monopoly (rigorously preserved, throughout more 
than five centuries) of selling by retail in Venice that cum- 
brous commodity. 

This tale, which sounds almost fabulous, is, nevertheless, 
related as an indisputable fact in many Venetian chronicles : 


‘* Maéhrchen noch so wunderbar, 
Dichterkiinste machen’s wahr |” 








TN I 








ACROSS THE BELTS TO 
COPENHAGEN. 


THE “ Prince Henry,” the last built of the fine boats which 
run between Queensboro’ and Flushing, carried us on the 2oth 
of May over a smooth sea to the sunny coast of Holland; and 
early morning found us seated in the express train for Cologne. 
At some of the stations little tables were placed on the plat- 
form with cups of hot coffee and rolls, and the tidy white- 
capped women who tended them found a ready sale for their 


refreshments. At Kempen the engine was reversed, and we 
were carried by another line to Cologne, passing Crefeld, 
where the third class waiting room was filled with women | 
sitting in rows, their heads and shoulders covered with a 
black shawl bordered with bright colours. Vegetation was 
already forward, the hedge rows were full of birds, and the rye 
was high enough to hide all but the flaxen heads of the Dutch 
children who ran through it in their efforts to keep up with 
the train. 

A little disappointment awaited usin Cologne. Ihad hoped 
to see the Cathedral standing clear in all its grandeur, but it 
seemed tobe more hampered with scaffolding, more surrounded 
with work buildings, and more in the hands of workmen, than 
when I had seen it two years befo One has still to wait 
for the full development of Gerhard von Rielh’s grand con- 
ception—a conception more than six hundred years old, for 
the first stone of the Cathedral was laid in 1248, but which 
we are told, notwithstanding long periods of neglect and 
delay, and notwithstanding the changes in architectural de- 
signs which have occurred, has at length been carried out in 
its integrity, the vast building being now finished in exact 
accordance witli the original plan. 
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The monument to William Frederick III. had been uncov- 
ered since our last visit to Cologne; it is a colossal equestrian 
statue of the king in bronze standing on a lofty plynth, which 
is surrounded by figures of German celebrities—a fine and 
animated work of art. The next morning took us through the 
Alten Market—as busy as ever with its women at their stalls 
beneath the shade of the linden trees—to the station for Ham- 
burg, then across the bridge by pastures and fields of rye in 
which women, ever women, were at work. I wonder what 
German husbands do all day in villages where there are 
neither railway stations nor quays to employ them? Past 
villas—many of them having little streams running through 
their bright gardens—beneath the shade of long tracts of 
beechwood, and so to Diisseldorf, whence, with the engine 
reversed, we travelled in another direction by Alter-Essen and 
Wanne to Munster, and then over many miles of sand and 
heather to Osnabruck. The twenty minutes given for the 
table d’hote at the station enabled us just to get a view of the 
three towers of the Cathedral, but did not give us time to see 
the Marien Kirche and the fine wood carving in its interior. 
From Osnabruck to Bremen the country was a level plain of 
sand, with pine woods, peat marshes and forests of lime trees ; 
villages and towns every now and then coming into view, the 
houses in the former almost invariably built of red bricks with 
roofs of red tiles. A few miles from Bremen—whence the line 
branches off for Hanover and Berlin—we crossed the Weser 
by a suspension bridge, and then, still running along the level 
country, we got a view of the city from the busy station, 
which was crowded with men, women and children, drinking 
beer out of long narrow glasses; sailors were there in great 
numbers; soldiers, too, were walking up and down the plat- 
form, while most of the passengers, and we amongst them, 
gladly availed themselves of a stream of water to cool their 
hands and faces after the hot dusty drive. A young German 
officer brought to this stream a glass of gold fish, and with 
some difficulty in preventing their escape managed to refresh 
the poor little travellers by emptying and refilling the glass: 
After we left Bremen everything glowed in a grand sunset, 
and here not only the houses but even the churches and rail- 
way stations were scarlet. At length the Elbe came into 
view, and soon after we reached the Harburg station, crossing 
the river and its wide watery shores by a long suspension 
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bridge, and found that the windings of the Elbe made this 
again necessary as we got nearer to Hamburg. The second 
bridge is not nearly so long as the first and is one of the most 
elegant I ever saw; the supporting chains are woven together 
in elyptical circles, and no trellis work between the butresses 
of the bridge interferes with their graceful curves. Reaching 
Hamburg we drove through the old town to Streit’s Hotel on 
the Jungfernstieg. The scene was gay and bright. The 
coffee houses which surround this portion of the Alster were 
illuminated, and their lights were reflected again and againin 
the dark waters beneath them. It would be difficult to find a 
better regulated or more comfortable hotel than Streit’s, the 
cuisine is good, and the servants most attentive; but my ex- 
perience of the first night I spent there leads me to warn 
travellers from selecting as I did, a guze¢ bedroom looking on 
to the garden at the back of the house. To nothing can I 
compare it better than to the having taken a spare cage ina 
zoological garden, in the close vicinity of a railway station. 
Trains ran at intervals of little more than five minutes; the 
ordinary ones were noisy enough, but the express so much 
more so that when the first of these went by I thought a 
severe shower of hail was falling, and was quite surprised to 
see the stars still shining when I looked out of my window. 
Two churches, with clocks that differed two minutes enabled 
us to count every quarter twice over as the hours passed. 
As each train passed a large dog beneath my window barked 
until 2.30 a.m., when, to my great relief, I heard a door 
opened, a chain clank, and my canine enemy taken into the 
house. Now I hoped for peace, but alas! the early dawn 
aroused a cock, and his crow took the place of the dog’s bark. 
At 3 o’clock a tom cat, who had doubtless been spending a 
dissipated night in other parts of Hamburg, now sought his 
friends at Streit’s, and finding the coast clear of the dog in- 
dulged in a series of serenades, trying enough to one who, 
after a long day’s journey, had not as yet had a wink of sleep. 
But this was not all. Above the windows a colony of swal- 
lows had established themselves. At 3.30 they began to 
twitter, and were accompanied by the continuous cooing of 
some pigeons in a cot close by. A little before 4 I fell asleep, 
but in my dreams I not only heard again the noises to which 
I had so unwillingly listened, but I had, as it were, an illus- 
trated edition of them—cats with green eyes seemed to glare 
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upon me, huge dog's threatened to snap their chains as they 
sprang towards me; while on my own box stood a fiery cock 
flapping his wings like the owl in the incantation scene in 
Der Freyschutz. At 20 minutes to 5 I started up again at a 
scream from this same cock, who having in the earlier part 
of the morning crowed as if he had a sore throat, had now 
cleared his tone and had also awaked the whole of his harem, 
who were joining in a noisy chorus of congratulation at the 
return of their sultan’s musical powers! Besides all this 
certain sharp pricks gave evidence that noise was not the only 
evil produced by my vicinity to a kennel and a poultry yard! 
At last tired Nature was worn out, and at 6 o’clock Morpheus 
kindly closed my eyes, and I slept till the sharp knock of the 
zimmer-madchen at my door told me it was half-past 7 
and time to get up. If what I have written be thought an 
exaggeration, I challenge any one to, I cannot say sleep, but 
to spend the night in No. 75, at Streit’s Hotel, and they will, 
I think, bear testimony to the truth of my description. 

Ten o'clock found us in the train for Liibeck, with four 
good-natured chatty Danes as our companions. Our road 
ran along fields, orchards in full bloom, and woods of bright 
spring green, stations at most of which gaily-dressed people 
were waiting or alighted from the train, and villages of red 
brick houses. Two hours brought us to the Liibeck station, 
opposite to the picturesque old gateway at the northern end 
of the city which bears the motto, “ Concordia domi, foris 
Pax.” Rouge et blanc are certainly the colours of Liibeck ; 
the Rath Haus and the Kranken Haus, which is attached to 
the Cathedral, are nearly the only buildings of any importance 
that can claim the more gambling description of “ rouge et 
noir.” The old city has a wonderfully bright and new—not 
modern—appearance ; the white-faced houses with theirscar- 
let roofs, the churches all of fine red brick, are as clean as if 
such things as dust and smoke had never been known in 
Liibeck. The Dom and the Marien Kirche with their lofty 
towers and spires, contain celebrated pictures of Overbeck 
and Memling. In the Cathedral is a colossal picture of St 
Christopher carrying across a river the infant Saviour. An 
old legend dating from Caxton’s time, gives so quaint a de- 
scription of this Saint that I am tempted to copy it»— 
‘‘ Christofre was of the lygnage of the Cananees—and he 
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chere and countenannce; and he was x15 cubytes length. 
He travelled into a deserte place and mete a hermyte who 
taught him Chrystyan lore and placed him at last by a ryver 
side, where manie peryshed, to bere over travellers harmlesse, 
because of his grete stature and strengthe. Thenne went 
Christofer to this ryver, and he made there his habitacle for 
hym and he bar a grate pole in his hand instede of a staf, by 
which susteyned hym in the water, and bare over all manner 
of people without cessyng ; and there he abode, this doying, 
manie dayes. One nyght as he slepte on his bedde, he 
herde the voyce of a childe, which prayed hym geood’ly to 
bere hym over the waters ;—and thenne Cristofre lyft up the 
childe on hys sholdres, and toke hys staffe and entred in to 
the ryver for to passe ; and the water of the ryver aroos and 
swellyd more and more, and the chyld was heavy as lead, 
and always as he went further the water incresed and grewe 
more, and the chyld more and more waxyd heavy, in so much 
that Christofre had grate anguysse and was aferd to be 
drowned. And when he had escaped with grate payne, and 
passyd the water, and sette the chyld agrounde, he sayed to 
the chyld, “Chyld thou hast put me in grete peryl, thou 
wayest allemoste as if I had alle the worlde upon me; I 
mighte bere no greter burden.” And the child answerd, 
‘“‘Christofre, mervale thee nothing, for thou hast not onlie 
borne alle the worlde upon thee, but thou hast borne hym 
that created and made alle the worlde upon thy sholdre. I 
am Chryste the Kyng to whom thou servest in thye werke ”"— 
And as a token of the truthe he tolde hym that if he sette 
hys staffe in the erth by his house it shold grow. And when 
Christofre aroos in the morn, he found his staffe lykea 
palmyer, beryng flours, leves, and dates.”’ 

Hamburg does not possess much in the way of “lions ”; 
the exchange and Gilbert Scott’s new Nicolai Church are 
perhaps the only public buildings jthat demand a visit, but 
the city itself is very attractive. The Alster with its sailing 
boats and gaily painted steamers, the long green boulevards, 
the handsome streets of well fitted shops and cafés, the 
crowds of people interspersed by the Friedland women in 
their picturesque costume and with their baskets of sweet 
flowers, the large markets where the Danish women still wear 
their quaint dresses; the contrast between the old town and 
the new—all these make pictures that one cares to look at, 
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perhaps as well as those hanging on the walls of galleries in 
other cities. We went into the gallery of the Exchange and 
looked upon the crowd of eager money makers below for a few 
minutes, and then walked to the Nicolai Church ;—so quiet, 
so grand and pure ; the usual bright colouring of Gilbert Scott 
is quite absent from this Lutheran church ; its lofty spire and 
the high graceful columns of its interior are of grey stone; the 
pulpit and reredos, both richly ornamented with figures, are of 
white marble slightly inlaid with coloured stones. A picture of 
the Crucifixion by Des Coudres in one of the transepts and 
a very richly inlaid door leading into the Sacristy, are almost 
the only bits of colour in the church. 

Leaving Hamburg by the suburb of St. Pauli we started 
in the evening for Cophenhagen. The day had been exceed- 
ingly bright and warm, but a thunderstorm towards evening 
had cooled the.air and laid the dust which we found far from 
pleasant on our way to Liibeck the day before. . After passing 
through Altona the line ran along a level country; except 
the tower of a castle at Wrist there was little to look at till 
we reached Rendsburg, where we twice crossed the river 
Eider; it runs through the town, and public gardens are laid 
out along its banks. It was nearly ten o'clock before we reached 
Rendsburg but there was still light enough for children to. be 
playing in these gardens ; darkness seemed loath to shut out 
the pale blue sky and the yellow glow of the horizon which 
lasted long after the stars came. out and shone brightly 
above—indeed before this glow had quite disappeared from 
the western sky the eastern side was breaking into light, and 
when at two o’clock we reached Fredericia the lamps at the 
station were scarcely necessary. A Norwegian lady I met 
afterwards in Copenhagen explained this yellow glow which 
is so remarkable in the evening skies of Denmark, to be the 
reflection of the midnight sun, which at this season never 
sinks below the horizon in the latitudes still further north. 
Her description of the effects of this amused and. interested 
me, ‘ From the middle of May, to the middle of July,” she 
said, “ we have it ever light ;—often we forget to go to bed; 
but in early morning we take our ponies and drive to break- 
fast in the woods; then as the day gets warm we sleep 
perhaps there. But then in December ‘. ‘s melancholy, only 
for one hour and a half in the day it is what we call 
dammering (twilight), the rest is all darkness fexcept the ~ 
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light of lamps.” “Ah! well,” she continued, “so it is that 
if one’s dress grows shabby no one then can find it out.”— 
I had a pressing invitation to go to Norway from this lady ;— 
“Do come to our country; it is poor and little, but so very 
beautiful.”"—-We found a good breakfast of coffee, cream, 
and buttered buns, ready for us at Fredericia, and plenty of 
time given us to-eat it. In about half an hour we started in 
a train that had been waiting for us, and in half an hour 
more we reached the shores of the Little Belt, where we 
found a very curious steam ferry more like a huge basket 
than a boat in shape. Beneath the handle—so to speak— 
which rose high from either side of the deck, the luggage 
vans of our train from Altona were placed, and these were 
carried on an inclined tramway from the boat to the Nyborg 
train when we reached the other side of the belt. I wish I 
could describe the beauty of our passage ;—the water like a 
soft lake with just ripple enough to give it life; on each 
side undulating grassy ground with clusters of trees, little 
villages dotted here and there, long, tapering, graceful boats 
lying at anchor, or floating with their white sails on the 
water; flocks of sheep, lambs, and cows, these last all tethered, 
were browsing on the shore—and over all the glorious sun, 
now really awake, was scattering jewels in the rosy sky; 
long flames leapt up from the purple horizon and little cloud- 
lets of pink, orange and amethyst glittered above them. <A 
quarter of an hour brought us to the other side of the Belt, 
to Strib, near Middelfart, an old town on the island of Fyen, 
celebrated for the quantity of dolphins that frequent it. 
From Strib, after a delay of half an hour, we travelled across 
the island of Fyen by a rich and undulating country to 
Odense, one of the oldest towns in Denmark, deriving its 
name from the Scandinavian God Odin to whom it is 
dedicated, and claiming an interest in these days from having 
been the birthplace of Hans Christian Andersen, the fairy tale 
writer of Denmark. From Odense an hour took us to Nyborg, 
on the shores of the great Belt ; it is 18 miles across from Ny- 
borg to Korsér; the voyage lasted nearly two hours and was 
fresh and pleasant, but there was quite movement enough on 
the water to give an idea of how rough it must be sometimes. 
In the middle of the Belt an island with a lighthouse came into 
view. We learnt that it was the Island of Sprogé, used in the 
winter as a refuge by those who are obliged to cross the Belt 
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in ice boats. The water here is not often sufficiently frozen 
over to enable it to be crossed in sledges but consists of broken 
masses of ice, through which these boats make their dange- 
rous way. Sometimes they are so closed in that they are 
obliged to take refuge at Sprogé, and to remain there until a 
shifting of the ice opens a possible channel for them. Happily 
we were in no such need but pursued our course quietly to 
Kors6r, finding by the side ofits lake-like harbour the train 
that was to take us to Copenhagen. Our drive was now 
through the Island of Sealand, and a very beautiful drive it 
was—trich forests, ranges of hills, and bright green valleys, in 
which lay soft lakes, brought us to the station of Soré, and 
then on to Roeskilde, where we broke our journey for a 
couple of hours. We walked through the curious old town to 
the Domkirche, which may be called the tomb of the Danish 
kings, for within its walls, beneath monuments scarcely to be 
surpassed in magnificence, have been buried all the sove- 
reigns of Denmark from the time of Canute. It took one back 
to very early times to read that Roeskilde itself became a 
royal residence for the grandfather of Canute the Great, and 
that the germ of the cathedral emanated from an Englishman, 
Bishop Wilhelm, who, in 1047, during the reign of Canute, 
went over to Denmark, and took with him the more advanced 
knowledge of architecture which England then possessed. 
The cathedral was consecrated in 1084, and much of the orig- 
inal structure still exists. It is of red brick outside and white 
within, a lofty nave with a choir, and chapels on either side, 
In these chapels and in the choir are monuments in marble 
and alabastar of exceeding beauty and richness. The last 
king buried in Roeskilde cathedral was Frederic VIL., in 1863. 
His sarcophagus is in a chapel on the right of the nave; it is 
of carved oak, and has on it a wreath of oak leaves and acorns 
in solid gold which put one in mind of the “ people's wreath ” 
which was offered to and refused. by Lord Beaconsfield.. This 
chapel is less in harmony with the church than any of the 
others. The monuments are crowded and generally uninte- 
resting, but there is a touching one to Louise, the queen of 
Frederick the V., and the daughter of George the II. of Eng- 
land. I dare not mention one quarter of the chapels and 
splendid monuments in them. I must speak but of one 


two; and first, that of Queea Margaret, who lives in_ 
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She lived in the 14th century, and in her reign the crowns of 
Sweden, Denmark, and Norway were united. The figure of 
the Queen in alabaster lies behind the curious high-altar in 
the choir, on a sarcophagus of white marble adorned with 
exquisite groups of figures in alto-relievo. At her head on 
either side, sits an angel, life-size, in white marble. Behind 
Queen Margaret’s tomb is a very curious and ancient one 
bearing this inscription :—“ Kong Valdem Arden, fjerdes sodt 
(born) 1344; dod 1363.” It is of white marble, and represents 
a man in chain armour inlaid with precious stones. Near this 
monument a figure on the wall marks the burial place of the 
English Bishop Wilhelm. But the most interesting and the 
largest of the chapels is that of Christian IV., the best-loved 
king of Denmark. He lies ina splendid marble sarcophagus. 
His three wives are placed around him in tombs covered with 
black velvet and ornamented with gold, and this appeared to 
be the prescribed covering for the resting places of the wives 
of kings in Roeskilde Cathedral. In this chapel are two fine 
modern pictures, one representing Christian IV. acting as a 
judge in the cause of a widow, and the other, Christian 
wounded at the battle of Femera, in 1644, waiving off those 
who would prevent his going amongst the soldiers who have 
also been wounded in the engagement. 

The next train for Copenhagen picked us up and conveyed 
us there in‘an hour. We drove through the pretty bright 
city to our hotel in the Kougens Nytorv, in the centre of 
which there is a leaden statue of Christian V. In the evening 
we went by one of the many tramways which intersect Copen- 
hagen to Tivoli, where we found crowds of happy orderly 
people enjoying beneath the illuminated trees of the garden, 
the coffee and other refreshments, the music, and the panto- 
mimes provided for their amusement. On Sunday we heard 
a good sermon in the so-called English church, a melancholy 
room which we share with the Moravians. Another tramway 
took me by the Rosenborg Park to the Commune Hospital 
outside the ramparts. It is the largest hospital in Denmark, 
and is considered excellent in its arrangements. It contains 
800 beds, and is divided into two wings, one for men, the 
other for women. The wards are small; none have more 
than ten beds, some only four. I went into several of them 


with the matron, a very pleasant lady who spoke English. 
In all children were mixed with the other patients, “They 
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forget sometimes their own ills in pity for the little ones,” she 
said. Large gardens surround the hospital and long galleries 
within, afford air and exercise to the patients. 

On our way back from the Rosenberg Park we went to the 
Frue Kirke. Evening service was proceeding, and a very 
crowded congregation was listening with the deepest attention 
to a preacher in a black gown and full white ruff. It was 
tantalizing not to be able to understand a word of what was 
evidently so full of eloquence. At the conclusion of the 
sermon a hymn was sung, the people all sitting. Another 
clergyman, also in black, then ascended the steps of the choir, 
and with his back to the people, intoned a few prayers, to 
which they assented with musical and repeated “ Amens.” 
The service concluded with a benediction which was given 
with uplifted hands. When the congregation had left the 
church we walked up the nave between Thorwaldsen’s grand 
statues of the Apostles to his Angel Font, a female figure 
with one knee bent and holding a scallop shell, which is 
placed in the choir in front of the statue of the Saviour. It 
seemed to me as I looked at this figure of Jesus, that it would 
be difficult to surpass Thorwaldsen’s conception of Our Lord. 
The tall, erect figure, the head bowed slightly, the hands open 
and stretched forward, while the loving, beseeching face 
almost speaks the words that are written beneath, ‘* Komm 
til me.” Besides the statues there are many bassi-relievos 
of Thorwaldsen’s in the church; in the Sacristy a very fine 
one representing the Last Supper. at the moment that Our 
Lord tells of his coming betrayal. He is standing in front of 
the table while the Disciples, some kneeling, anxiously ask, 
“TIsitI?” Judas is leaving the room. The other relievo 
represents the Baptism in Jordan, and is principally to be 
admired for the graceful group of women and children who 
stand on the shore watching the ceremony. Rosenberg, 
which is one of the four palaces of Copenhagen, is not now a 
royal residence; its fine park is open. to the public, and the 
castle itself contains a very rich collection of historical and 
other curiosities similar to those in the Griine Gewolbe at 
Dresden. We had not time to visit it. We preferred 
devoting one of the few days of our stay in Copenhagen to a 
voyage to Elsinore. We walked to the quay, a very attractive 
part of Copenhagen, handsomely built of stone and farcleaner 
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consists of an arm of the sea dividing Sealand from the Island 
of Amager, was filled with crowds of masts bearing the flags 
of many nations, steamers, fishing, and other boats, having 
their sails placed horizontally instead of, as with us, in an_ 
upright position. We went on board a steamer for Elsinore, 
and passing the small fortified Island of Tre Kroner, were 
soon simmering along the eastern coast of Sealand. The 
morning sun was shining on the land, which, seen from the 
Sound, looked like a long fertile garden with houses dotted 
here and there. Many ships passed us, either going or 
returning from the Baltic. We stopped at several places to 
take up passengers—at Klampenborg, where, some years ago 
on a former visit to Copenhagen, we had spent five or six 
days very cheerily in quarantine in consequence of the 
cholera having made its appearance in Hamburg. We had 
about thirty fellow prisoners, Danes, Swedes, Germans, and 
one or two Spaniards and we lived an a/ fresco life within 
the palings of our prison, for the weather fortunately was 
warm and fine—talking with those to whom we could make 
ourseives intelligible—enlightening them as to some of our 
English games and customs—playing very long whist in the 
evening, or listening to recitations delivered in the moonlight 
by a theatrically-gifted Swedish pastor. We found the Danes 
here, and wherever else we met them, extremely kind and 
courteous, generally able to speak English, and forward to 
enter into conversation with us. Our voyage to-day gave us 
a very pleasant example of this—a lady accompanied by a 
fine black Newfoundland dog, soon seated herself by me, and 
remained talking till we reached our destination. She was 
very amusing and very foreign in her English. Her great 
wish, she told me, was to visit Scotland, and she was anxious 
to learn the probable cost of the journey. The suite she 
intended to take with her made it rather difficult to calculate 
this. ‘“ How precious would it be to go to Scotland with my 
maid, my domestic, my daughter, and my hound? In hotels 
there must be safety with a hound.” Her remarks about 
London, which she had not visited, were not flattering—*“ It 
is always in smoke there if it is not in fog.” We became such 
good friends that she invited me to join her at afternoon tea 
the next day at her house in the Bredgade, and I spent a 
very pleasant hour with her and her pretty daughter in rooms 
full of handsome furniture, bright singing birds in cages, and 
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lovely flowers. She was the wife of one of the Government 
Ministers. She gave me her card; her title is more easy to 
write than to pronounce—“ Conferentsraadinde N——” The 
green towers of the Kronborg came into sight long before the 
steamer stopped at.Elsinore. We did not land, as we found 
we could cross to the Swedish coast and spend a couple of 
hours at Helsinborg, returning in time to take the train for 
Copenhagen. Crossing the Sound, which is here only two- 
and-a half miles wide, and looking towards the wider waters 
of the Categat, we approached the picturesque little town of 
Helsinborg. On landing, our good-natured captain gave us 
in charge of one of his crew, who led us through the town to 


a restaurant where in a clean, cool room looking on the ° 


market-place we dined “a la carte.” The ménu was rather 
puzzling, the only word of which we could guess the meaning 
was “‘kyckling”’ (chicken), but we had a very good and well- 
cooked dinner at a very moderate price. After dinner we 
walked up the hill behind the village to a square tower, all 
that is left on the Swedish side of the fortified castle which, 
in the 13th century, was built to correspond with a similar 
one on the coast of Denmark. Both were constructed to 
prevent the entrance of a hostile fleet into the Sound. From 
this tower we obtained a beautiful view of Helsingborg, 
Elsinore, and the sea between them. A little shopping in 
the town was amusing from the difficulty of making English 
and Swedish words meet. Twenty minutes took us back to 
Elsinore and landed us close to the sister castle of Kronborg, 
with the outside view of which we contented ourselves as we 
had only just time to reach Marienlyst, a pleasant garden in 
which the so-called grave of. Hamlet stands, and behind 
which runs the shallow brook of Ophelia. <A pilgrimage to 
these was of course necessary, notwithstanding the sceptical 
words of Murray, who would rob Elsinore and its dark green 
Kronborg of all its. Shakesperian interest :—‘‘ English 
travellers,” he says, “ naively believing on the authority of 
Shakespere that Hamlet really had something to do with the 
Kronborg, although in reality he lived in quite a different 
part of the country and a thousand years before Kronborg 
was built, used so constantly to ask the guides for Hamlet's 
grave that they found themselves under the necessity of 
inventing one, and a circle of trees round the fragment of a 
column was called, and has ever since sustained _——- 
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Hamlet’s Grave. Ophelia’s brook was also found at the north 
of the gardens of Marienlyst, but as there are but very few 
inches of water in it the profane thought is suggested that 
the lady must have had considerable difficulty in drowning 
herself.” 

The train to Copenhagen took us to Fredericksborg, giving 
us a passing view of the magnificent park in which the castle 
built by Christian the IV. stands. The whole drive was one 
of beauty—soft lakes, woods of oak and beech, orchards in 
which were currant bushes larger and more laden with fruit 
than any I had ever seen, rounded hills rising from the fresh 
meadows where the cows moved lazily on clipping the rich 
grass as they walked. Our train stopped at every village 
station, and many a pretty group of fair-haired, blue-eyed 
Danish children left off their play .to look at us as we 
approached. We went in the evening to the Royal Theatre 
in the Kongens Nytorv. The acting was good and the 
scenery peculiarly beautiful. In front of the Christiansborg 
palace there is a fine bronze statue of Frederik VII., and 
within there is a picture gallery, filled principally with the 
works of modern Danish artists, but with a few specimens of 
the Italian and Dutch schools. The museum is a quad- 
rangular building, the outside ornamented with frescoes 
descriptive of Thorwaldsen’s return from Italy to his native 
city ; the inside containing not only the works but the body 
of the great sculptor, who lies in a square stone grave bearing 
the inscription, “ Bertel Thorwaldsen,” with the date of his 
birth and of his death in 1844. WhenI had seen it before 
this grave had been surrounded with ivy, amidst which grew 
clustering crimson roses but.all these were dead now, and 
‘nothing relieved the bareness of its stone sides. The court- 
yard is surrounded by corridors two stones high, and in these 
all the principal works of Thorwaldsen, either in marble or 
plaster, are placed. They are divided into chambers, some 
small and containing only one statue, others, such as the 
“Hall of Christ,” large enough to contain casts of all the 
grand solemn figures of the Saviour and his Apostles we had 
seen in the Frue Kirke. On the walls are hung the bassi- 
relievi which form so well known and so beautiful a portion 
of Thorwaldsen’s works. Here are his Night and Morning, 
his Four Ages, and here too are his Cupids, who, whether 


grouped in a bird’s nest, or riding on a dolphin, or at play 
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with graceful nymphs, are charming enough to have pleased 
their goddess mother even in the highest flights of her maternal 
hopes. The Exchange at Copenhagen has a curious spire on 
its roof formed of four dragons, their heads at the base 
pointing north, south, east, and west, and their bodies twisted 
till they rise toa point. The Round Tower and the Exchange 
were both built by Christian IV. ; the former is 150 feet high, 
and consists of two hollow cylinders, between which the 
ascent to the top of the tower is made by a spiral road wide 
and gradual enough to permit a carriage and four to be driven 
up it. Catherine of Russia is said to have thus ascended the 
tower, while Peter the Great preceded her on horseback, when 
they visited Copenhagen in 1716. We walked easily to the’ 
platform at the top and obtained from it a complete panorama 
ot the city. Its palaces, its churches, its streets opening into 
squares, its beautiful parks, and its busy quays, all lay 
beneath us, backed on two sides by a level green country and 
on the other two by the bright waters of the Sound. 

Once more we are in Hamburg; a steamer is carrying us 
on the Alster to Eppendorf, and all the way Hamburg goes 
with us, for there is no break in the handsome houses and 
gardens which the rich citizens have built along the banks of 
the river. 

Leaving the boat at Eppendorf we walked back by the 
river side, along avenues of trees, to the esplanade near the 
Jungfernstieg, in the centre of which stands a touching monu- 
ment to the memory of the German soldiers who fell in the 
Franco-Prussian War. It is of bronze. A female figure— 
whether Germany or Victory I could not discover—supports 
a dying soldier ; her lips are pressed to his forehead, his horse 
lies dead at his feet. Behind these are two other soldiers, one 
already dead, the other looking wistfully up before his eyes 
too close in death. Beneath is written >—“ Den tapferen 
Soehnen die dankbare Vaterland. 1870, 1871.” And on the 
wall at the side of the monument these words consign it to 
the care of the people of Hamburg :—“ Das Denkmal wird 
dem Schiitze des Publikums empfohlen.” 


M.E.C.W. 























THE EARLDOM OF MAR. 


THE Ancient Earldom of Mar, the origin of which the 
mists of antiquity enshrowd, is the subject of a posthumous 
work by that accomplished scholar, learned antiquary, and 
unsurpassed expounder of the peerage and feudal laws of 
Scotland, the late Earl of Crawford, in whose person, the 
great inheritance of his ancestors was restored, and the 
sacriligious violation of whose tomb—known as_ the 
“‘Dunecht Mystery ’’—reflects so seriously on the times in 
which we live, and adds so strange an interest to the 
eventful times of the Lindsays. 

“The Earldom of Mar in sunshine and in shade during 
five hundred years,” * presents points of attraction for every 
class of reader; and in bringing together, and presenting in 
a symmetrical form the proofs and illustrations of his ex- 
position, from the records of Scotland in the middle age, 
down to the present day, the ‘drybones’ seem to live again ; 
and above all, we feel that the noble author has been inspired 
by the conviction of the truth. 

In 1875, public opinion throughout the kingdom and more 
especially in Scotland was powerfully evoked by the startling 
fact that the Act of Union had been violated by the 
report of the Committee of Privileges in the Mar peerage 
case, and that the experimental claim to that dignity had 
proved, so far as a phantom can be proved to have any real 
existence, successful, in favour of the Earl of Kellie, and the 
Earl of Crawford and Balcanes at once, with fearless gen- 
erosity and remarkable gifts for the office became the 
champion of justice and the outraged Law of Scotland, as 
-was shown when, on the appearance of ¢ the Earl of Mar 





® By the late Alexander Earl of Crawford and Balcarres Lord Lindsay— 
Edinburgh—Douglas 1882. tf Il, 145-244. 
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at the Election of Scottish Peers in 1876, to maintain his 
rights against the decision of the House of Lords, his 
Lordship led the protest of six peers against the pretension 
of the Earl of Kellie to vote as Earl of Maron the Union 
roll {—a protest which is now supported by sixteen peers 
and one peeress in her own right. 

Nor is the action taken by these peers surprising, when 
we consider, apart from the original merit of the case that 
the Committee of Privileges * invested with the authority of 
the House of Lords which had assumed a jurisdiction which 
it really did not possess, had refused to recognise the Earl in 
actual possession, had “assumed that the question of his 
right.to the Ancient Earldom was brought before them for 
the adjudication by the claim of Lord Kellie to the supposed 
Modern Dignity” had “compelled him, when he appeared 
before them, not as a Clazmani, but merely in opposition to 
Lord Kellie’s claim, to expunge his title from his case and 
plead as a Commoner, and transferred the onus proband: from 
Lord Kellie the heir male, to his, the heir-general’s shoulders ; 
treating him persistently throughout as a Clatmant not of the 
new dignity the excluston subject of Lord Kellie’s pretension, 
but of the anctent of which he was actually in possession by 
law, and for which he had not petitioned the Sovereign—a 
reference from whom alone could have empowered them to 
adopt such conduct.” 

In order to understand all the points at issue it is necessary 
to revert to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and to bear 
always in mind the lawless state of Scotland at that period. 

On the death of Thomas, 13th Earl of Mar in 1377, with 
whom terminated the direct male heir of the old Earls, 
Margaret his sister succeeded as Countessof Mar. This lady 
married (1st) William Earl of Douglas and by him had issue 
ason and a daughter, namely John Earl of Douglas and 
Mar, killed at Otterburn in 1388 [ob. s. p.]; and Isabel. 

The latter, second Countess of Mar in her own right, was 
besieged in her Castle of Kildrummie, by the notorious 
Alexander Stewart—the “ Wolf of Badenoch ”—illegitimate 
son of Robert II. The castle being taken the Countess was 
compelled by her assailant to marry him, and subsequently, 
August 12th, 1404, he constrained her to renounce bo ee 
of himself and his heirs the entire a | 
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But the King having refused to confirm this Charter of 
renunciation, another Charter dated 9th December in the 
same year guaranteed to the Countess and fer heirs the 
Cornitatus, and was confirmed by the King on the 21st 
January, 1405. The Charter of renunciation, thus became 
null and void, nevertheless Alexander Stewart assumed the 
dignity as surviving life-renter—and so far he was justified. 
But, on his death, the Crown arbitrarily acted upon the 
earlier charter which had been quashed, and seized the Earl- 
dom as an escheat due by reason of the deceased’s illegitmacy, 
and despite the unremitting efforts of the heirs of the Count- 
ess Isabel to recover their inheritance it was not restored 
until 1565, by Queen Mary fer modum jusitttiae, in the person 
of John 5th Lord Erskine—it having been enjoyed during 
the interval by four Earls of different families. 

It is now necessary to explain the origin of the succession 
of this 5th Lord Erskine. 

The Countess Isabel having died without issue. Lord 
Erskine became heir general of Gratney, 11th Earl of Mar, 
through his daughter Elyne, mother of Christian, wife of Sir 
Edward Keith, whose daughter Janet married Sir Thomas 
Erskine, and was mother of Robert, 1st Lord Erskine and 
Earl of Mar [retoured 1438. t 1452] from whom the 5th Lord 
Erskine was lineally descended and in whose favour, as we 
have seen, the Earldom of Mar was restored in 1565. 

From the above it will be seen that the descent had passed 
through five females, of whom two had actually enjoyed the 
dignity. 

On the death [s.p.] in 1766 of Thomas, only son of the 
attainted or 11th Earl of Mar, the only daughter of the latter 
carried on the succession and transmitted it to her son, John 
Francis Erskine, in whose favour the attainder in 1824 was 
reversed as Grandson of the attainted Lord. He was 
succeeded by John his son, whose only son John, dying in 
1866 [s.p.] his eldest sister’s son John Francis Erskine Good- 
ene Erskine succeeded to the Earldom. 

The legal points of the case are powerfully summarised, 
but the elaborate arguments are beyond the limits of space at 
the writers’ disposal. Briefly stated they are as follows :— 
I—that the objections raised to the succession according to 
Scotch law proceeded in 1875 on speculations and assump- 
tions which had no solid foundation, and erroneously repu- 
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diated the decreet of Ranking and Union Roll as unworthy 
of credit and: open to revision by the House of Lords, 
whereas the decreets of 1606 and 1626 “prove that the res- 
toration of 1565 was not a new creation.” II.—that the decreet 
was appealed to by James I. in 1617, became the Roll of Peers 
down to the setting of the last Scottish Parliament, and was 
recognised by the House of Lords in the Sutherland claim of 
1771, and in the case of Lovat in 1730, &c., and that the 
Decreet of Ranking and Union Roll are protected by the 
Treaty of Union and are “unalterable by King or Parlia- 
ment, and a fortiori by the House of Lords.” III.—that the 
assumption that Earl John in 1565, claimed the fief only, 
suppressed facts and destroyed documents is refuted by the 
service of 1565, the act of 1587, and the deliberate and care- 
ful judgment of 1626, and by other evidence given by the 
author, besides the fact that the whole question was gone into 
in 1593 withoutthe shadow of any such suspicion. IV.—that 
Lord Redesdale in assigning the date of Ranking to 1457, 
whereas that was the date of another Earldom of Mar 
granted to a son of James II.” V.—that Earl John not 
having claimed the precedence of 1606 is no proof that he 
was not entitled to it; while collateral evidence indicates 
why it was not conceded, without affecting the eight; and 
moreover that the Ranking of the first seven Earls cir- 
cumstancially reconciles the seeming anachronism. VI.— 
that as shewn, the Report of 1760 and abridged Roll’ of 
1847 have no authority. I, 136-297. II, 121-131-136-246- 
51-283-297-364-374-379. 

With regard to the Attainder in 1715 and its reversal 
in 1824, it is shown that the “Modern Earldom of 1565 
was undreamed of, and that by the terms of the entail of the 
estates in 1739, the destination conformably to the circum- 
stances of the case was to “ heirs general,” and that it was 
no more than a “happy accident” that in 1824 the heir 
general was also heir male. It is further shewn how the heir 
general at the present time could not be a “Claimant,” and 
many cases are adduced in support of this point; while on 
the other hand, by the same rule, it is pointed out how Lord 
Kellie must be the only claimant. The misconception of this 
point is also shown to have been a radical error, for the heir 
general of the last Earl being Earl of Marin possession by 
all the formalities and procedure of Scotch law could not for 
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reason already given, possibly be a “ Claimant.” 

It will be observed in the first place, that although the 
privileges of the English Peerage are held by the Scotch 
Peerage, and that the House of Lords should be the only 
tribunal which should decide these questions, in the present 
instance no such question was at issue. On the contrary, the 
Committee of Privileges has taken it upon itself to violate 
one of the conditions of the Act of Union, by disturbing or 
assuming to disturb, the states and precedence of a peerage 
already secured by the act—and not only that, but to attempt 
to substitute for the original, another peerage of its own find- 
ing, and then on that finding, to argue, as though there were 
no original peerage of Mar in existence, but only that which 
it had invented. 

Mr. W.N. Fraser, a gentleman of high attainments, and 
particularly qualified to give an opinion had, before the 
appearance of Lord Crawford’s exhaustive argument, thus 
expressed his views in the Edinburgh Courant, { dated 15th 
July, 1879]. ‘“ The Committee of Privileges,” says the writer, 
‘““ has believed itself competent to alter that which was fixed 
by the Treaty cf Union in 1707,” and it “has certainly 
attempted to enforce such a belief by ignoring the judgment 
prenounced by the Court of Session in 1620—the “hen only 
competent tribunal—and which this solemn treaty made 
final ’—although it is a matter of fact as well as of ‘ univer- 
sal belief that no alteration of the Treaty of Union was 
competent unless made by an Act passed by both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The Chairman of the Committee of Privileges has asked 
why the precedure of 1457 was given to the Earl of Mar by 
the decree of ranking pronounced by the Court of Session in 
1620, since that was not the date of the Ancient Peerage of 
Mar, but the date of the Peerage of Mar conferred by James 
II. on his third son, but on the latters death in 1479, this 
Earldom became extinct. Yet Lord Redesdale means to say, 
or leaves it to be inferred, that at that time there was no heir 
of the Countess Isabel of Mar then in existence claiming and 
entitled to the Earldoni. 

On the contrary, five years before the death of John 
Stuart, the newly created Earl, a charter dated 15th Novem- 
ber, 1474, was granted by “Thomas Earl of Mar,” repre- 
sentative of the Countess Isabel, which was produced by 
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Lord Forbes to the Lords Commissioners appointed by James 
VI. to settle the precedency of the Peers, as evidence of his 
(Lord Forbes’) own precedency. This charter, therefore, con- 
clusively shows that the real Earl of Mar, of the Countess’s 
line, was alive and granting charters before the death of the 
titular Earl. 

Meantime, as regards the reason for the precedency of 1457 
being assigned to the Ancient Earldom of Mar instead of a 
higher, it is to be observed that in the decreet given and 
pronounced by the King’s Commissioners in 1606, the only 
peerages to which “ precedence and prioritic” are assigned, 
with the exception of Angus and Crawford, were those to 
which hereditary offices were attached. The order in which 
they stand is— 

ANGUS—{ Being a Douglas and of immence influence]. 

ARGYLE—{ Hereditary Sword Bearer}. 

CRAWFORD—No charter earlier than 1404; but at that 
time his power was princely—hence perhaps his precedence. 

ERROLL— Hereditary Constable }. 

MARSHALL— Hereditary Marischall }. 

SUTHERLAND—(In virtue of a charter dated in the 17th, 
David II. | 

MARR—{ Although more ancient only produced a charter 
dated 14th, Rob. III., 1404}. 

The above explanations seem reasonably to account for the 
reduced precedure given to the Earldom of Mar—very much 
the same sort of reason are observed to operate at the present 
day. Indeed who could prevent himself being superseded by 
a more powerful rival for precedence. Practically there is no 
means of preventing any arbitrary registration that may 
seem politic to the official mind, or conduce to some ulterior 
object. We observe such practices in daily operation—and 
for instance—especially in the administration of the Army 
and Navy where, by the mere manipulation of Gazette 
announcements, one with inferior claims may be placed 
above those with superior. This being generally admitted, 
there is little difficulty in accounting for the apparent incon- 
sistencies of the Decreet of Ranking. ® 

The Court of Session prior to the Union was undoubtedly 
without appeal. When the Scottish Parliament czased to 
exist and was replaced by the new Parliament of Great 
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Britain, the “right of protestation ” expired ex-mecessttate 
along with it, and the Commissioners at that period deliber- 
ately consented that should be so. ‘‘ Thereupon the Court of 
Session re-entered de jure and de facto, on the 1st May, 1707, 
into full possession of all its power, authority, and privileges 
as enjoyed since 1532. These have never been annulled, and 
were only abridged, in so far as the treaty of Union was 
modified, by regulations for the “ better administration of 
justice,” but in no way interfering with the Scottish Peerage : 
and it has been recently admitted by the Law Lords, that 
the Upper House has no legislative power or authority to 
interfere in matters affecting the Scottish Peers on the 
Union Roll. Yet under various pretexts this precept has 
been ignored in the practice of the Committee of Privileges. 
I. 9, 67, 70, 79. II. 298, 380-4. 

In the meantime, the theory of a new Earldom of Mar, 
created by Queen Mary in 1565 is quite at variance with the 
wording of the charter itself, in which it is declared to be 
“restored” as an “‘ Act of Justice ” to the representative and 
heir general of the Countess Isabel. 

Accordingly from first to last we find no Earl claiming 
under the charter of restoration, but one and all, and wethout 
question, as heir or heiress of Dame Isabel Douglas, Countess 
of Mar, in her own right. 

On the strange question of the supposed creation of the 
Earldom of Mar, in 1565, the evidence against such a crea- 
tion cannot fail to convince an unprejudiced mind. 

Other points urged against Lord Kellie’s claim are the 
charter restoring the ‘‘Countatus”’ to heirs general, and the 
fact that the person to whom the Earldom was restored after 
the attainder was called in the Act of Parliament (17th June, 
1824 ) the grandson and lineal representative of the attainted 
Earl, he being grandson only through a female. Again the 
restoration of 23rd June, 1565, declares the Earldom of Mar 
to »e vested in the heirs of the Countess Isabel and to be held 
precisely as she had held it—her succession having been in 
the female line. On the 29th July, 1587, the Scottish Parlia- 
ment on the “supplication” of Lord Mar—that Dame Isabel 
Decugilas, Countess of Mar, having been lawfully infeft in the 
Earidom of Mar and Lordship of Garroch, and Earl Robert 
having been lawfully “retoured” as her heir in the said 
Earléom and Lordship, and John Earl of Mar, the suppli- 
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cants father having succeeded in due sequence. John the 
supplicant is heir by progress to Dame Isabel and eutitled to 
the like possession of the Earldom, &c.—grants his prayer, 
“as gif he wer zmmediat air to the same Dame Issobell 
Dowglas, or to umquwhile Robert, Earl of Mar, Lord Erskin, 
his air, &c.” I. 356. ~ IL. 598, 80. 

Lord Redesdale’s theory of Peerage Earldoms apart from 
territory, is ably discussed, with reference to the dictum of 
Lord Camden, in the Sutherland case, which affirms that no 
charter of a “‘Comitatus ” Comital fief, which does not specify 
the title of honour, shall be derstood to convey it. The 
charter of the Comitatus of March, in 1565; does not specify 
the title. of honour. Lord Mansfield moreover held that 
when the limitation of a title of honour does not appear from 
charter or patent the presumption is in favour of heirs male 
of the body of the grantee. On the contrary the author 
shows on the authority of Lord Hailes that charters of a 
Comitatus convey the title annext to a fief, as a general rule, 
without. specific words till a period much later than 1565, 
where patents of simple dignity apart from land were abso- 
utely unknown. There “Lord Mansfield’s law” is absolutely 
contradicted, and it is pointed out that the House of Lords 
by a private rule, cannot subvert the law of Scotland, but 
that both Houses of Parliament must concur in an7: such 
measure that dignities are a heritage by Scottish law, and 
that, in the Sutherland case, Lord Camden ruled that there 
was no distinction between lands and dignities. I. 9, 107, 
178. II. go. . 

The theory of half Earldoms, like the besection of »indi- 
viduality is thus disposed of. The protest of :Robert Earl of 
Mar, oth August, 1442, proves that the “ retours”) of ‘Apri? 
and October, 1838, were not (as has been contended) to one 
and the same half of the Earldom, “‘ but to:the .two separate 
halves making up the Earldom of Mar and Garioch in their 
integrity.” The second retour was not) a correction’ of the 
first, but on the contrary reasserted the fundamental point of 
the first, namely Earl Alexander's incompetency to resign 
what was not his own to deal with. The mistake appears: to 
be attributable to Lord Chelmsford who misunderstood Sir 
Robert Erskine’s claim, founded. on the charter of 1426; to 
have been only to one half of the ‘‘Comitatus,’”’ whereas the 
Court of Session by its “final decreet” of 11626; negatives 
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clearly and absolutely any such reference. But Lord Chelms- 
ford overlooked the main fact in the elaboration of his argu- 
ment on minor points, that subsequently to 1565, Robert 
Lord Erskine was fully recognised by Parliament and the 
Court of Session as having been legally Earl of Mar, and 
that all the Lords Erskine between him and John Lord 
Erskine, the Earl restored in 1565 fer modum justicie, would 
have been equally so but for the injustice which was then 
acknowledged and remedied. I. 277, 317, 20. 

In treating of the period when Earldoms in Scotland were 
inseparable from thin territories, the noble author shows that 
contrary to the consumption of the Committee of Privileges, 
the dignity and the lands went together, and cites in illus- 
tration of the fact, the “ process against the Elphinstones ” 
in the reign of James VI., and the final decision which has 
never since then been challenged. I. 406, 443, 452. 

As for the Act of Parliament 1847, by which the opponents 
of the ancient Earldom thought apparently to insnare its 
holder, it is thus to have been inapplicable to the case. * 

Moreover, the arguments in several other cases, and es- 
pecially in that of the Sutherland Peerage, [1771] are shown 
to have been diametrically opposed to those advanced by the 
Committee of Privileges, in 1875, against the ancient Earl- 
dom of Mar—yet the two cases could not possibly be more 
alike. t 

Lords Redesdale and Chelmsford appear from the follow- 
ing to have been at variance. Beginning with the two 
charters of 12th August and goth December, 1404, Lord 
Chelmsford, says the author “pins his faith” on the former ; 
while Lord Redesdale repudiates it and only recognises the 


‘ legal validity of the latter, which, however, as it never 


received the Royal Confirmation was “a/ tnztio null and 
void.” These charters refer to the supposed resignation of 
the Earldom by the Countess Isabella. According to his 
view, Lord Chelmsford found that up to the death of Earl 
Alexander in 1435, the dignity of the fief and title were 
territorial—thus recognising the continuous succession in the 
female as weil as in the male heir from the Countesses 
Margaret and Isabella down to 1404. Lord Redesdale, 
however, arrived at an opposite conclusion from the other 





* Il. 178, a2a, 233, 252-6, 300. ft Il. 91, 93, 283. 
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charter and held that there was a “‘ Peerage Earldom,” which, 
he seems to have imagined was given to Alexander Stewart 
as a sop for having played into the hands of the Crown in 
1426 and—a singular inadvertency !—that he was not Earl atall 
until after the death of his wife—that is, the Countess in her 
own right. 

In the justification of the Earl of Mar as possessor of the 
ancient Earldom, untouched by the decision of 1875, the 
author has only to repeat the substance of his previous 
proofs of the integrity of the dignity. 

Curiously enough, it was admitted in 1876 by Lords Cairns 
and Redesdale, in the debate on the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
resolution, and has since been reneated by the latter learned 
Lord, that “‘ Lord Kellie’s successful claim to an Earldom of 
Mar of 1565, did not necessarily exclude the possible 
existence of the earlier and ancient Earldom.” 

And here we may note that, in an excellent paper on this 
question, a contemporary writer has fallen into the error that 
the Scottish Peers have protested at Holyrood “ against the 
decision” of the House of Lords [1875], whereas their protests 
have been against Lord Kellie’s voting in right of the 
“ancient” Earldom on the Union Roll. An equally serious 
misapprehension on the part of the same writer seems to be 
that the ancient Earidom has been abolished; although 
unjustly. II. 115, 119, 136, 141, 148, 222, 251, 311, 346. 

With regard to the title of “ Kellie,” and the spurious Mar 
title of 1565, it is conclusively shown, that as the restoration 
of the ancient Earldom of Mar, in 1824, was in the female 
line, it follows that the peerage of Mar dissociated from it 
and conferred propria molu by the Committee of Privileges 
on the Earl of Kellie is still under attainder, a conclusion 
which looks very much like the reductro ad absurdum, as it 
entirely upset the whole theory of the creation of a Mar 
Peerage by Queen Mary. II. 126, 97, 107, 168, 297. 

In discussing his subject, Lord Crawford never loses con- 
trol of the main propositions, and after the most elaborate 
and intricate digressions in search of the origin of error after 
error, at a single touch he arrests unnecessary progress, and 
returns with masterly precision to his original starting 
point. The author seems to thread the legal maze with the 
clue firmly in his “ feudal grasp,” undiverted from his steady 
purpose by the “quirks and quibbles” and irrelevant 
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sophisms cast as stumbling blocks in his path. Thus, he 
manages to help the weaker brain, unaccustomed to such 
recondite questions as are sometimes necessarily presented, 
while the strony, is confirmed in its logical convictions. But 
it will be at once perceived, that the matter of these volumes 
requires close attention, for the casual reader, having once 
lost the thread of complex argument running through both 
might miss the force of demonstration. 

There is always this satisfaction in the Committee of 
Privileges, that, unlike others which need not be mentioned— 
virtually, there is no “impersonality,” and these are enabled 
to weigh individual opinion and take arguments for what 
they may be worth, without having to accept them as 
oracular, and as the case may be accepting them as—“ Quod 
pulmo prelargus anime anhelet.” 

It is indeed surprising how much labour may be involved 
in refuting the simplest fallacies if persistently reiterated, 
with all the weight of judicial or quasi judicial authority, and 
in these volumes the learning, labour, and acumen devoted 
to his task by the author creates a mingled feeling of 
admiration for a purpose so carefully carried out, and of 
regret that the labour should have been necessitated by a 
generous determination not to allow a great wrong to pass 
unchallenged. 

There reiteration is no argument, and yet there are people 
who rely on quantity rather then quality, and attribute a 
special virtue to the last word. Butto admit such a virtue 
is practically to put it in the power of a press said not to 
be over conscience ridden according to its partialities, 
prejudices, or inferior motives to suppress the truth, and to 
make it appear as though the last published fallacy were 
unanswerable. Fortunately for the cause of truth, the public 
sense of the nation has been expressed with singular unan- 
imity, and there is not, so faras we are aware any organ 
of public opinion which has had the inclination, the obtuse- 
ness or the hardihood to espouse the cause of error. 





SCIENTISTS OF THE CENTURY. 


1—WILLIAM SPOTTISWOODE, F.R.S. 


STANDING to-day in the full glare of the electric lamp on 
the Embankment, it is difficult to imagine that only some fifty 
years ago the Thames ran silently under the arches of Adelphi, 
and washed the stone walls of Somerset House. People say 
that we have not advanced ; that progress is slow and halting, 
and that science makes but little headway. This is certainly 
not now the case. In spite of wars, troubles, famine, trade 
panics, disease, and want, science during this century has 
been travelling in a locomotive, as compared to its advance 
“ on foot” during the epochs which preceded this wonderful 
period. Visit the Patent Museum at South Kensington, and 
examine Stevenson’s “ Rocket,” or its contemporaries,“ Sans 
Pareil” and “ Puffing Billy.”” Compare-these first attempts 
at steam travelling with the almot perfect machines which 
dash along our railways now-a-days at seventy miles an hour ; 
or glance at Newcomen and Watt’s primitivepumping engines, 
note the loss of mechanical power by friction, leakage, and 
think of the developed machines which are now at work in 
our mines, in our factories and workshops. Perhaps, how- 
ever, printing is the most remarkable instance of rapid 
advance. No art has undergone changes so great in so short 
a time, and no industry has been developed more quickly. 
It is only sixty years ago that the Zimes was printed by hand, 
and in the country only twenty-five years since. newspapers 
were often printed at the rate of 200 per hour on the old Col- 
umbian press. Machines are now at work which produce 
from 20,000 to 30,000 impressions per hour. The subject of 
this sketch has done great things for printing; and to his 
works we largely owe the present almost perfect state of the art. 
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Among learned bodies Mr. Spottiswoode is well known asa 
scientific man of great power, a deep scholar, and an author of 
considerable repute. As an orator Mr. Spottiswoode has also 
come prominently forward. Few of those who heard him 
speak at the British Association in 1878, will forget the 
masterly way in which he delivered himself; the wideness of 
his views, or the strength and lucidity of his expositions. 

William Spottiswoode, President of the Royal Society, 
D.C.L., L.LD., F.R.S., &c., was born in London, January 11, 
1825. He belongs to an ancient Scottish family, many 
members of which have risen to distincton both in Scotland 
and in other parts of the Old and New World. The name of 
Spottiswoode is very ancient, it can be traced back to Spott- 
eswode, in the 9th century, and later Spottyswod. When 
abroad the family name is usually Spotswood, Spotswod, or 
other variations. On tracing back the origin of the name it 
is found that when first the Scots adopted hereditary surnames 
the people took names from the soil, from their houses or 
buildings. Thus Spottiswoode comes from the soil, its real 
meaning being lost, but it was first adopted in the county of 
Berwick about the eighth orninthcentury. The name figures 
prominently in history. In the sixteenth century John 
Spottiswoode was great in divinity, and a soldier of the 
Reformation ; his grandson afterwards became Archbishop of 
Glasgow and of St. Andrew’s and Lord High Chancellor of 
Scotland. In the seventeenth century Sir Robert Spottis- 
woode was President of the Court of Session, and in the 
eigteenth one of the family was an eminent advocate and 
author. 

William Spottiswoode was educated first at Dr. Buckland’s 
school at Laleham, and went afterwards to Eton, and then to 
Harrow, under the direction of Dr. Wordsworth. He gained 
the Lyons scholarship at the latter school, and in 1842 entered 
in Balliol College, Oxford. In 1845 he took a First Class 
in Mathematics, and graduated as B.A., andin 1846 and 1847 
he gained the university mathematical scholarships. He 
left college ia Dec., 1845, and immediately afterwards entered 
the house of Eyre and Spottiswoode, in which his father, 
Andrew Spottiswoode, the brother of the Laird of Spottiswoode 
was then a partner. William Spottiswoode soon took an 
active part in the affairs and management of the house, and 
he has continued in it up to the present time. 
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It has been said that printers are gentleman by virtue of their 
calling. It is very true that printers can number among them 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, Mr. William Warren De la Rue, 
late President of the Chemical Society of London, and now 
Mr. William Spottiswoode. But Mr. Spottiswoode did not 
allow his business to interfere with his studies and researches. 
The first result of these studies appeared in 1851, in the form 
of a work entitled “‘ Elementary Theorems relating Determin- 
ants,” a book of seventy quarto pages full of interest for the 
mathematician, but terrible, as a critic said at the time, to the 
unmathematical vision. 

Mathematics did not occupy all his time. He entered 
heartily into the study of languages, both European and 
Eastern. The latter is shown by his article on Hindda 
Astronomy in the journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1863. 
It would be interesting to know what method he adopted 
in these abstruse studies, and whether he was guided 
by a similar course as that taken by Dr. Schliemann, who 
speaks about twenty different tongues, and whose method of 
learning them is quite his own. Like Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr- 
Spottiswoode from the first took an active interest in all 
educational movements, and manifested very liberal feeling 
with regard to the condition of the working classes, miners, 
and operatives. 

He made a journey through the Eastern Russia in 1856, and 
in the following year his views of the state of the country, 
description of travel and scenery, appeared in a volume 
entitled, “A Tarantasse Journey through Eastern Russia.” 
‘“‘Tarantasse ” is a huge four-wheeled vehicle without springs, 
then the chief means of conveyance in Russia, and in which 
Mr. Spottiswoode was obliged to travel. He forms a very 
high opinion as to the natural resources of the country: its 
mineral wealth, woods, streams and fertility, and a very low 
opinion of the state of the people. This tour was followed 
by another in 1858, through Armenia, Western Persia, the 
Caucasus, and the Crimea. 

Mr. Spottiswoode was a Public Examiner in Mathematics at 
Oxford in 1857-8, and also acted as an Examiner in the Civil 
Sexvice Commission during its first year of operation, for the 
Society of Arts, and for the Middle-class Schools. 

During 1860 he went through Croatia and Hungary, in 
company with his brother Mr. George Andrew Spottiswoode, 
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and the latter gentleman wrote a sketch of the journey which 
appeared in Galton’s “ Vacation Tourists in 1860, ” entitled, 
“‘ A Tour in Civil and Military Croatia, and Part of Hungary.” 
In the following year Mr. Spottiswoode married the eldest 
daughter of the late William Urquhart Arbuthnot, a 
distinguished member of the Indian Council. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spottiswoode have in Grosvenor Place a house full of artistic 
treasures, bric-a-brac, and pictures. On the mantlepiece stands 
the chef-d euvre of Antonio Cortelazzo, of Vicenza; a clock ina 
case of chased and engraved steel, representing a Palladian 
portico with columns of steel and ornamented with figures 
and alto relievos of silver. On either side of this wonderful 
clock stand candelabras in Damascend steel and rock crystal, 
illustrating, one Literature and Music, and the other Science 
and Art. This in a room furnished and adorned with walnut 
cabinets of rare workmanship, the walls decorated with pictures 
of the early Italian school, and hung with tapestry. Mr. 
Spottiswoode’s library is rich with scientific volumes, and his 
laboratory is one of the most perfect in England. In it are 
many very valuable and scientific instruments ; among them 
the largest inducton coil in the world, which gives a spark 
nearly forty inches in length, and has hundreds of miles of 
copper insulated wire coiled round it. The secondary wire 
alone is 280 miles in length, and would reach from 
his country residence at Combe Bank, in Kent, to York City. 
He has also a large collection of instruments for experiments 
and demonstrations on the nature of polarised light. In 
1879 Mr. Spottiswoode exhibited his experiments on this 
subject, and also on the microphone, to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales in his laboratory. Mr. Spottiswoode was 
at that time devoting himself to the investigation of the cause 
of thé stratification visible in the luminous effects in a glass 
tube containing any attenuated gas through which electric 
discharges are passing. The results of these labours have 
been from time to time communicated to the Royal Society, 
and repeated in lectures at the Royal Institution, with 
brilliant chromatic experiments, especially in a course of four 
lectures in 1876. In 1874 he published in “ Nature” series a 
little work on the “ Polarisation of Light,” and a new edition 
embracing all his recent discoveries has recently appeared. 
His great mathematical powers and other qualifications, have 
obtained for him the position of Treasurer of the British 
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Association from 1861 to 1874, of the Royal Institution from 
1865 to 1873, and of the Royal Society from 1871 to 1878. 

In 1871 he succeeded the late Dr. Bence Jones; F.R.S., as 
honorary secretary of the Royal Institution. One of the most 
important duties of this position is providing the Friday evening 
lectures, and, aided by Professor Tyndale and other professors, 
he has caused science, history, literature, music, and the fine 
arts to be duly represented. ‘The Royal Institution,” says 
the /llustrated News, ‘‘heing cosmopolitan in its character, a 
meeting-place for the scientific men of all countries, has given 
Mr. Spottiswcode the opportunity of showing much generous 
hospitality, in which he has been warmly supported by his 
wife.” 

He was elected President uf the British Association, meeting 
at Dublin, in 1878; on which occasion the Univesity of Dublin 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

In his famous opening address he treated of the subjects 
open for scientific investigation. Mr. Spottiswoode touched 
largely, although not in technical language, on mathematics 
his own especial study, and pointed out that it is so remote 
from ordinary observation as to be difficult to render remarks 
upon it intelligible. Mathematics suffers inconvenience from 
its technical. character; but it is found in disguise at many 
an unexpected turn. Mathematics may appear isolated, but 
this isolation appertains in a greater or less degree to all 
sciences. 

Unlike many scientific men, Mr, Spottiswoode is a great 
lover of statistics. In his Dublin speech he says that without 
statistics social life or the History of Life and Death, could 
not be conceived at all, or only in a most: superficial 
degree. No idea of the condition of the poor could be had 
without it; medicine and sanitary measures would be 
powerless; and the politician and philanthropist would be 
very much in the dark. 

The fourth dimension in space has been a study of Mr. Spott- 
iswoode for some time, and at the British Association he 
discussed it. He said that it not only extends the actual 
properties of geometrical figures, but also adds new properties 
to the old ones. In four dimensions a closed shell could be 
turned inside out, without either stretching or tearing, and in 


such a space it is impossibletotie aknot. Itshould, however, 
be remarked, as Mr. Spottiswoode distinctly stated in his 
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address, that the fourth dimension of space is a mathematical 
method, and not a reality in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Misconception on this point has led to absurd attacks on the 
sound sense of mathematicians. 

At a former meeting, it had been ‘said that research in pure 
mathematics had so far outstripped practical application, 
and so become useless. Mr. Spottiswoode made some remarks 
on this subject, and also alluded to mechanical appliances 
for purposes of calculation. Mr. Babbage, when speaking of 
difficulty of insuring accuracy in the long numerical calcu- 
lations of astronomy said that the science which was the 
most accurate and certain of all had, through these difficulties, 
become in accurateand uncertain in some of ‘its results. 
Consideration of this kind probably led to Mr. Babbage’s 
invention of his calculating machines. He next referred to 
Professor James Thomson's recent machine, which by means 
of the friction of a disc, a cylinder and a ball is capable of 
going through many complicated calculations. By its aid 
it appears that an unskilled labourer may, in a given time, 
perform the work of ten skilled arithmeticians. 

He says that mathematical science does not contribute 
elements of fact ; she sifts and regulates them, and proclaims 
laws to which they must conform. She cannot tell us 
whether there are or are not limits to space ; but to mathe- 
matics space is of indefinite extent. She can tell us 
nothing of the origin of the matter, of its creation, or of its 
destruction, and deals only with it in its state of existence. 
Mathematics can tell us nothing beyond the problems which 
she specificially undertakes; she will carry them to their 
limits, but there she stops, and upon the great region beyond 
she is silent. 

The British Association has perhaps never had a more 
comprehensive and masterly address than the one delivered 
by Mr. Spottiswoode. He is not confined to any narrow limits 
of thought ; he stands on the liberal platform of true progress. 
A deep thinker and profound scientific man, he loves all that 
is good, true, and noble in Nature, and as such deserves the 
sympathies and respect not only of the scientific world, but 
of all those who wish for the advance of knowledge and civil- 
ization. 

Beside the Atheneum, of which he is a member, 
Mr. Spottiswoode frequents only one club—the X Club, 
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which has its reunzons at St. George's Hotel, in Albermarle 
Street. There are only nine members, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Herbert Spencer, Professors Tyndall, 
Frankland, Huxley, Busk, and Hirst, and Mr. William Spott- 
iswoode. ‘he summons to the meetings of this select society 
is a talisman, marked with the letter X linked to the date of 
meeting, thus: ‘‘ X=g.” When theclub allows the members 
to bring their wives, the permission is conveyed in the mystic 
symbol “ X + VVS =9.” 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that Mr. Spottiswoode 
is a Master of Arts, and Doctor of Laws of Oxford, and 
Honorary D.C.L. of Edinburgh and Dublin. He is a Corres- 
ponding Member of the Academy of Sciences, Paris, a Fellow 
of the Astronomical, Chemical, Physical, Geographical, Asiatic 
and Ethnological, Societies, and also of the Society of Arts. 
He is a frequent contributor to the journals of the learned 
bodies to which he belongs, also to the scientific literature of 
the day, and his works on physical science are scattered 
through,many magazines and science journals. 


2—DR. EDWARD SCHUNCK, F.RS. 


THERE are men who do their work in haste and rush from 
one study to another, taking up the most prominent points 
in each and showing their meaning; then cutting down the 
most obtrusive and exposing theirerrors. This is the method 
pursued by most philosophers of to-day, and although it may 
show a certain amount of versatility, must at the same time 
be superficial and incomplete. The very opposite of this is 
Dr. Edward Schunck. Imagine him in his laboratory, the 
finest private laboratory perhaps in the world; stocked with 
book cases filled with rare old volumes. The rooms decorated 
with ornaments as beautiful as the skill of men accustomed 
to work in inlaid wood can make them. Around the room 
are busts of the great philosophers who are gone; the whole 
building is one which invites study and reflection. Dr. 
Schunck has been described reading and writing in his 
library, without hurry, without display, seeking no one to 
admire the spot, but enjoys it all, as Géthe did, se silence/ 
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In his laboratories he has every kind of apparatus at his 
disposal ; an ardent student of colour, he has invented many 
new colours, and explained the methods by which colours 
are built up in plants. We must not forget to watch Dr. 
Schunck in his garden, a keen observer of plants, a vegetable 
physiologist of his own type, and a lover of all that is beau- 
tiful in nature. He is not less the calm philosopher when he 
enters the house and is the kind head of a happy family, or 
when he stands and explains his views in public: a rare art 
which he performs with simplicity, modesty, and indepen- 
dence of the most thorough kind—unhesitating, unresisting, 
making fame without seeking it, and honour without wishing 
for it. 

Dr. Schunck’s father was the son of an officer in the army 
of the Elector of Hesse; who in the ‘bad old times’ in 
which he lived, when it was customary for the petty princes 
of Germany to lend their troops to foreign powers for a con- 
sideration, went with his regiment (in which he held the rank 
of Major) to America. He there fought on the side of the 
British in the struggle which ended in the establishment of 
the United States as an independent power. Dr. Schunck’s 
grandfather had a large family who had to depend on their 
own exertions for advancement in the world. The eldest of 
the sons, carried away by the military ardour of the times, 
took part in the unfortunate expedition under the command 
of the Duke of Brunswick, to the Low Countries (1723); but 
he afterwards applied himself to commerce, in which he was 
fairly successful. Dr. Schunck’s father, the youngest son, 
on the completion of his education in Switzerland engaged 
in commercial pursuits. At the begining of the present 
century he stayed for several years in Malta which was then an 
entrepot for English goods intended for contraband trade with 
the continent of Europe; which under the disturbed state 
of politics then prevaling was not considered dishonourable 
for those engaged in it. In the year 1808 he settled in 
Manchester, where he remained, with the exception of short 
intervals spent in travel, until his death in 1872. He was 
a man of much knowledge of human nature, great energy, 
and amassed a considerable fortune. 

Edward Schunck, Ph.D., F.R.S., was born in Manchester, 
in 1820. On the completion of his school education, he was 
sent to Germany to study chemistry,.as it was intended that 
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he should take the direction of his father’s large print and 
calico works-in Manchester. At Berlin, under Rose and 
Magnus, he made first-rate progress, and under Liebig, at 
Giessen, he took the degree of Ph.D. On returning to Eng- 
land, Dr. Schunck engaged for some years in practical work, 
but finding this repugnant to his tastes and inclination he 
gave it up and devoted himself to pure science. It is in 
consequence, however, of his early connection with print and 
dye-work that his attention.was directed more especially to 
chemistry of colouring matters, a knowledge of which is 
most essential to.the proper understanding of dyeing pro- 
cesses. 

Dr. Schunck’s first paper in Germany was, “On the Action 
of Nitric Acid on Aloes.” The chief result of this investiga- 
tion was the discovery of anew and remarkable nitro acid, 
with curious optical properties, called “chrysammic acid.” 
The acid crystallises in golden yellow laminae, sparingly 
soluble in water, and it reacts like a strong bibasic acid. 
The product of the action of ammonia on the acid belongs to 
the class of which oxamic acid is the type, but it was discovered 
and described before the latter. By the action of reducing 
agents on “chrysammic acid” a remarkable substance 
resembling indigo-blue is produced, “ hydrochrysammide,” 
which crystallises in blue needles with a coppery lustre. 
This body has formed the subject for many subsequent 
investigations. 

The next subject which occupied the attention of Dr. 
Schunck was the class of substances contained in various 
species of lichens. Several memoirs were produced on this 
investigation, notably one read to the Chemical Society, in 
1842, “On some of the Substances contained in the Lichens 
employed for the Preparation of Archil and Cudbear.” 
Among all the colouring matters there are none, the study 
of whose properties and reactions is calculated to throw 
more light on the whole class than those which are prepared 
by an an artificial process from certain kinds of lichens. Dr. 
Schunck, in common with many other philosophers, was 
surprised that lichens, a class of plants themselves colourless, 
should yield colouring matters by the combined action of 
ammonia and oxygen. Several of these products, as orcin, 
erythrin, and pseuderythrin, were previously known, but 
of their constitution and relation to each other we were up 
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to the time of Dr. Schunck’s investigations ignorant. It 
was then shown that orvczm is formed from erythrin by the 
action of alkalis, and that pseuderythrin is not contained as 
such in lichens, but is in fact the ethyl compound of a 
peculiar acid previously unknown and called by Dr. Schunck 
“‘lecanoric acid.” 

Another paper on this subject appeared in 1846, being a 
special research ‘‘On the substances contained in the 
Roccella Tinctoria,” which derives its interest from the fact 
of its being that species of lichens from which the finest 
kind of archil dye is prepared. Dr. Schunck describes two 
new acids prepared from the lichen, viz. :—erythric acid and 
Roccellic acid, both of which he examined thoroughly, made 
several derivatives of them and most of their salts and com- 
binations. 

From 1846 to 1855, Dr. Schunck was at work on the subject 
of the colouring matters of madder, then one of the most 
important dye stuffs used in calico printing, but which has 
since been replaced by artificial alizarin. Dr. Schunck made 
great and important additions to our kn»wledge, though 
some of his views on minor points have since been slightly 
altered. Alizarin being the most important of the colouring 
matters of madder Dr. Schunck proposed to determine its 
properties, composition, and mode of formation. It is 
probably from Dr. Schunck’s work that Mr. Perkin, and 
Grebe, and Lieberman got their first idea of the method of 
producing Alizarin, for Dr. Schunck was the first chemist 
to obtain this body in a state of purity from the madder 
root. He assigned to it the formula C,,H,.O,, which 
differs only by H, from that which has been established as 
the true one, and he also demonstrated that it does not. pre- 
exist in the plant as such, but is formed by the action of 
acids, ferments, &c., on a peculiar glucoside to which the 
name of “ Rubian” was given. Dr. Schunck investigated 
the properties of “ Rubian” at great length, and read 
several memoirs on the subject to the Royal Society. The 
first of these, “On Rubian and its Products of Decom- 
position ” (1851), describes the method for preparing rubian 
from madder, by exhausting weighed quantities of madder with 
hot water then treating the extract with animal charcoal, 
and dissolving the rubian which subsides with the charcoal 
in hot alcohol. The impure rubian is rather difficult to 
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purify, but when pure, it is a hard, dry, ‘brittle, perfectly 
uncrystalline substance similar in appearance to gum or dried 
varnish. Dr. Schunck then describes its composition, 
properties, and products of decomposition with acids. 

The second paper, ‘On Rubian and its Products of De- 
composition,” appeared in 1852, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Soctety. It treats especially of the action 
of alkalies and alkaline earths on rubian, together with the 
action of the ferments on this body. 

Part III. of “ Rubian and its Products of Decomposition” 
was read in 1855, and dealt especially on the combined 
action of alkalies and oxygen on rubian. Dr. Schunck also 
describes chlororubian, and shows that it is a conjugate 
compound containing sugar. Though chlororubian can 
hardly be called a product of the decomposition of rubian, 
yet it retains some of the properties of the latter, thus with 
alkali it gives products of decomposition different from those 
formed by acids: Sugar seems to be one of the constant 
products of the decomposition of chlorombian. 

In 1854, Dr. Schunck produced, among other papers, one 
“On the Action of the Ferment of Madder on Sugar,” 
being one of a series of papers on various ferments. This 
paper was published in the Alemoirs of the Literary and 
Philosophical Soctety, of Manchester. Dr. Schunck discovered 
a most interesting fact, unique in the history of fermentation, 
viz., the production of succinic acid. 

That important subject, the formation of Indigo blue, 
next occupied Dr. Schunck, and in 1855 he read to/the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester a long 
investigation “On the Formation of Indigo Blue.” After 
giving a historical sketch of this colouring matter, together 
with a description of the various attempts which have been 
made to determine whether or not it does exist ready formed 
in the plant /sa#s Anctorta, Dr. Schunck describes his own 
experiments on the subject, from which he concludes Jsaéss 
tinctorta does not contain Indigo blue ready formed, either 
in the blue or colourless state, a point which had been 
discussed for years and years and about which chemists 
were much divided. The formation of the blue colouring 
matter in watery extracts of the plant is neither caused, nor 
promoted by, the action of oxhygen or of alkalies. Indigo 
blue does not exist in any state of combination in the juices 
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of the plant; it is merely contained in them potentially. 

An investigation, “On the occurrence of Indigo blue in 
Urine,” appeared in the Phzlosophical Magazine in 1857, and 
in the following year one “On a Yellow Colouring Matter, 
obtained from the leaves of the Polygonum Fagopyrum, or 
Common Buckwheat,” was read to the Manchester Society. 
Dr. Schunck finds that this yellow colouring matter is 
indentical with Rufic Acid obtained from common rue, The 
buckwheat yields large quantities, and the dyeing properties 
are stronger. Dr. Schunck recommends that in countries 
where the plant is cultivated, it might be worth while to 
collect the leaves as a dyeing material, since the seeds are at 
present the only portion employed for any useful purpose. 

Further papers, ‘‘OQn Fermentation,” with special re- 
ference to the production of succinic acid, described above, 
appeared in 1859 and 1860. In 1862, the subject of sugar in 
urine was treated with, and from 1862 to 1865 he was again 
engaged on Indigo blue. He read a paper “On some 
Products derived ftom Indigo blue” to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester in 1865, in which he 
describes many new bodies and several new acids obtained 
by the action of various re-agents on Indigo blue. A long 
investigation ““On the Colouring and Extractive Matters of 
Urine,” comprising papers * On a. Crystalline, Fatty Acid 
from Urine,’ and ‘On Oxalurate of Ammonia as a Con- 
stituent of Urine,’ was read to the Royal Society, and 
published in the Proceedings of that body in 1867. 

On the discovery of the artificial formation of alizarin, in 
1867, a discovery by which the names of Greebe, Liebermann, 
and Perkin have been immortalised, Dr. Schunck undertook 
an investigation of the products formed at the same time, 
and discovered, partly in conjunction with Dr. Roemer, three 
new bodies isomeric with alizarin, viz :—Anthraflavic acid, 
iso-anthraflavic acid, and anthrarufin, which, singular to say, 
have no dyeing properties whatever. In the course of this 
investigation flavopurpurin was discovered, which is isomeric 
with the natural purpurin of the madder root. The ferment 
contained in the root of the Rubia tnchorum is a body 
entirely singular so far as its effects are concerned, that is to 
say, it only, and no other ferment that Dr. Schunck ever tried, 
is capable of effecting the decomposition of rubian. | Its 
action in this respect is quite specific, just as sugar is acted 
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upon by alcoholic ferment, as alcohol is converted into acetic 
acid by the influence of another ferment, as amygdalin splits 
up when in contact with emulsin into oil of bitter almonds and 
other products, so is rubian decomposed when its watery 
solution is mixed with “erythrozym” (the ferment: of 
madder), yielding alizarin, sugar, and other products. If it 
had not been for this ferment, says Dr. Schunck, alizarin, 
one of the most precious of colouring matters would long 
have remained unknown, for the experiment of acting on 
one of the constituents of an inconspicuous plant such as 
madder, with a mineral acid, is one that would not have ‘been 
made during the earlier periods of chemical science, whereas 
nature, in placing side by side in the same plant the agent 
and the body to be acted on, has provided the’ means of 
effecting a most important decomposition,» Dr. Schunck’ is 
at a loss to explain this by any means, except in accordance 
with teleological principles. 

Dr. Schunck, on commencing his experiments on Indigo 
referred to above, believes that indigo blue, the colouring 
matter which constitutes its basis was formed in a similar 
manner to alizarin, the essential constituent of madder. His 
anticipations were fully realized by experiment, which result- 
ed in the discovery of 'a peculiar substance, “‘ indican,” which 
is easily soluble in ‘water: and- alcohol, and | ‘which by the 
action of acids ‘splits up! into ‘Indigo’ blue and a kindof 
sugar, a very beautiful substance isomeric with Indigo: blue, 
‘‘indirubin,” being formed ‘at 'the)\same time. Indican «was 
first’ prepared’ from the leaves of the /satts  Tinciori&a’ or 
common woad, which was grown on purpose from seed, 
indican being. a substance’ so easily decomposed that itiis 
necessary to employ fresh leaves: for its’ preparation.’ The 
same body was subsequently discovered ‘in the leaves of the 
Polygonum timtortium and Indigofera tinctoria.. There seems 
to be little doubt that it is the parent substance of Indigo in 
plants, and that thecolouring matter, as in the case of madder, 
does not pre-exist in the plant, but is formed during the process 
used for its extraction. Very curious by-products were formed 
in Dr. Schunck’s experiments during the decomposition: of 
indican. Among these, 4ucin and tyrosen, bodies at’ one 
time supposed to be derived only from animal substances. 
In Dr. Schunck’s researches and papers, on Indigo in urine 
mentioned above, the main conclusion arrived at ‘was’ that 
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almost all urine, healthy as well as morbid, may be made to 
yield the colouring matter in varying quantities by appro- 
priate treatment. 

In 1868, Dr. Schunck read a paper “On some Constituents 
of Cotton-Fibre,” to the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester. From 1868 to 1873 he was engaged on 
investigations of anthraflavic acid, a yellow colouring matter 
accompanying artificial alizarin. Dr. Schunck, in a paper 
on this subject produced in 1873, says that if by heating with 
metallic zine anthraflavic acid, like alizarin, yields anthracene, 
it may be inferred that it also contains 14 atoms of carbon. 
In 1874, a paper “On Methyl-Alizarin and Ethyl-Alizarin ” 
appeared, and in 1875, several communications, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Roemer, were sent to the Berlin Chemical 
Society. ‘On the Colour of Nankin-Cotton” was an in- 
vestigation made in 1876. It is concluded in this paper that 
the colouring matter in Nankin cotton does not differ at all 
from the ordinary yellow colouring matter. The years 1876 
and 1877 were very busy periods with Dr. Schunck. He 
produced no less than seven original investigations in 1877, 
on various organic subjects, one “On some Isomerides of 
Alizarin,” being perhaps the most important. Several 
further researches on colouring matters in conjunction with 
Dr. Roemer, appeared in 1878, and also a semi-botanical 
paper “On Indigo blue from Polygonum Tinctorium.” 

One of his most pleasing and interesting researches was 
commenced in 1879, and the first communication on the 
subject was read to the Chemical Society of London, in 
September of that year, entitled “On the Purple of the 
Ancients.” Dr. Schunck says, the colour which in ancient 
times was extracted from various kinds of shell-fish occuring 
in the sea, and applying to the dyeing of linen and woollen 
fabrics, has at all times excited the interest of the curious, 
and has been made the subject of numerous learned treatises. 

A Fellow of the Royal Society since 1850, Dr. Scunck has 
taken much interest in the affairs of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society, one of the most distinguised of 
our provincial Societies. He has held the post of Secretary, 
Vice-President, and President, the latter post having been 
occupied in previous times by very eminent men, among 
whom Dalton, Hodgkinson, and Joule may be mentioned. 
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3-—DR. JOHN HALL GLADSTONE, F.R:S. 


THE Zimes in a review of the proceedings of the Royal 
Society the other day, said that the policy pursued by ‘the 
Society in regard to the election of Members was very erro- 
neous. In order to become a Member, said this organ, it is 
only necessary to carry out’ some high coloured research 
and bring it to a satisfactory conclusion, and although after 
the election of the successful investigator, some one may 
come and point out that his experiments were faulty, or 
that he had omitted some important particular, still he is a 
Member and his election cannot be cancelled. | If on the other 
hand a scientist takes up a number of scattered facts and 
founds some important law or generalisation on them, he is 
by no means elected a Fellow, and it is necessary that he 
should also do a research in order to ensure his election. 
Many scientific men are original investigators: and: general- 
isers as well, and it is this combination of the two branches 
of research which have produced the greatest’ and most 
important facts in Science. Dr. Gladstone isa case in point: 
Few have done more to’examine and probe the laws relating 
to chemical affinity and many other matters deeply concern- 
ing chemical science; than the subject of this sketch, and 
few have, at the same time, done more arwews work in 
original investigation and research. 

Dr. John Hall Gladstone, Ph. D., F.R.S.; was born March 
“th, 1827. He was educated at home and ‘by foreign travel 
during the years 1843 and 1844. ) He commenced: the’ stuily 
of Science at an early age, under the distinguished Professor 
Graham, at University College, London: .He su 
went to Germany, and studied chemistry at the University of 
Giessen, under Baron Liebig. After a short course of study 
and research, he took the degree of Ph.) D.,; im 1848. «From 
1850: to 1852 he lectured on chémistry iat“ St.. Thomas's 
Hospital, andin 1853, in recognition, of many brilliant /re- 
searches, he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, being 


then only éwenty-six years old, one of the yoenges Fallows 
ever elected. 


In 1855, appeared in the « Philosophical. Drensentisnaitié 
paper (the work connected with which Dr. Gladstone had 
carried on mainly at home,) On Circumstances: 
the Action of Chemical Affinity.” The paper is very long, 
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and treats upon the subject at great length. It is illustrated 
by many diagrams and tables of conclusions, curves repre- 
senting the increase and decrease of chemical affinity. The 
investigation is based on the undisputed fact, that a substance 
frequently shows a greater tendency to combine with one 
body than with another. This tendency has been called 
“‘ elective attraction,” or elective affinity. The manifestations 
of such an affinity are greatly dependent upon the insolu- 
bility or volatility of the original substances, or resulting 
products. Other states, such as the temperature, the respec- 
tive masses, the presence of other bodies foreign to the 
reaction, are supposed to modify the result. 

After a lengthy discussion, and accounts of many experi- 
ments, aided by mathematical calculations, Dr. Gladstone 
arrives at the following conclusions : 

“TI. Where two or more biary compounds are mixed under 
such circumstances that all the resulting bodies are free to 
act and re-act, each electro-positive element arranges itself in 
combination with each electro negative element in certain 
constant proportions.” 

“TI, These proportions are independent of the manner in 
which the elements were originally combined.” 

‘‘IIJ.. These proportions are not merely the resultant of 
the various strengths of affinity of the several substances for 
one another, but are dependent also on the mass of each of 
the substances in the mixture.” 

“TV. An alteration in the mass of any one of the binary 
compounds present alters the amount of every one of the 
other binary compounds, and that in a regular progressive 
ratio, sudden transitions only occuring where a substance is 
present which is capable of combining with another in more 
than one proportion.” 

“V. This equilibrium of affinities arranges itself in most 
cases in an appreciably short space of time, but in certain 
instances the elements do not attain their final state of 
combination for hours, or even days.” 

‘““VI. The phenomena which present themselves where 
precipitation, volatilization, crystallization, and perhaps other 
actions occur, are of an. opposite character, simply because 
one of the substances is thus removed from the field of action, 
and the equilibrium which was first established is thus des- 


troyed.” 
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“VII. There is consequently a fundamental error in all 
attempts to determine the relative strength of affinity by pre- 
cipitation, in all methods of quantitative analysis founded ion 
the colour of a. solution in which colourless salts are also 
present, and in all conclusions as to what compounds exist in 
a solution drawn from such empirical rules as ‘the strongest 
base combines with the strongest acid.’ ”’ 

This last conclusion is of the first importance, it strikes a 
death blow at many methods of quantitative analysis in 
constant use at the time, but which have since been subjected 
to important modifications, so as to bring them within the 
rules laid down in Dr. -Gladstone’s most interesting paper. 

From 1859 to 1862, he was a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on lighthouses, buoys, and beacons, and in» 1863 he 
read’ a paper to the Royal Institution on “ Fogs and Fog 
Signals.” | Fogs are stated tobe composed of minuteparticles 
of water, most likely in a globular form, as there is no 
ground for the popular notion of vesicles of vapour. Smoke 
enters largely into the composition of that peculiar yellow fog 
which visits London, “a fog of wonderful darkness and 
quietness, and strangely bewildering.” This fog acts as an 
obstructor of light. There is every conceivable scale of fogs, 
from the lightest haze to the densest fog, and it is difficult to 
draw a line between fog and mist. This has, however, been 
done, by setting up a pole painted vermilion, and such an 
amount of mist as renders this invisible at: a hundred yards 
distance should be designated as a fog. The / irregular 
distribution of fog in London is noted. In one case the 
densest of fogs obscured Westminster, while at Bayswater 
there was only aslight mist. Fog signals such as bells, shots, 
lights, &c., are dealt with. No satisfactory substitute is 
found, but experiments are in progreta, which have: since 
yielded good fruit. 

In 1864, he was appointed a member of the Gun Cotton 
Committee, by the War Office, and this post he heid until 
1868. In this year appeared his research on “ Refractive 
Equivalents,” Chemical Society's Fournal, 1868. He refers to 
his work with the Rev. T. Pelham Dale, “ On the Refraction, 
Dispersion, and Sensitiveness of Liquids,” published in 1863. 
The permanence of the specific refractive energy of a body, 
notwithstanding any changes of temperature, aggregate 
condition, solution or even chemical combination, has.-been 
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confirmed, and upon this the doctrine of Refractive Equiva- 
lents has been built. 

In 1872 he read to the Chemical Society his second paper, 
and conclusion of his research, “On Essential Oils.” Many 
oils such as citron, lign, aloes, pimento, and vitivert were 
examined. Dr. Gladstone obtained a series of new hydro- 
carbons from these oils. He found them to be all of the 
composition C,. His or multiples of that, in the case of the 
hydrocarbons from bay, dill, elder, myrtle, nutmeg, rosewood, 
&c. He procured several new bodies by acting on the oils 
with hydrochloric acid and other re-agents. Oils containing 
oxygen were next examined and citronella, cajeput, carvol, 
and its isomerides, and oil of cassia were all examined and 
yielded most interesting results. 

He was Fullerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution from 1874 to 1877, and was President of the 
Physical Society from its formation in 1874 to 1876. He 
occupied the Presidential chair of the Chemical Society at 
Burlington House from 1877 to 1879. 

In 1875, he delivered five lectures to the Royal Institution 
on Chemical Force. He dealt in his fifth lecture with “The 
Copper Zinc Couple and its effects.” The importance of this 
couple is pointed out both from an electric point of view, and 
also from its action on organic substances, as ethyl iodide, 
&c., whereby Dr. Frankland has produced his wonderful 
series of organic bodies, such as zinc ethyl, zinc propyl, &c. 
Many of these bodies being spontaneously inflammable in 
air. The couple has received a practical application in the 
determination of nitrates in portable waters. By means of 
this copper zinc couple Dr. Gladstone, in conjunction with 
Mr. Tribe, performed many interesting experiments. The 
chief results were, 1872, “‘Decomposition of Water and pre- 
paration of Pure Hydrogen”; 1873, “Direct Formation of 
Zinc Ethiodide”’ ; “ Preparation of Zinc Ethyl,” and “ Ethyl 
Hydrate and Zinc Jodo-ethylate” ; 1873, “Preparation of Di- 
amyl”; “Zinc-amyl and Amyl-hydride”; and “ Preparation 
of Methyl-Hydride ”; “ Preparation of Z¢nc-Isopropyl,” 
“Zinc prop-todide, Zinc propyl and propyl-hydride "; 1874, 
“ Isolation of Di-allyl” and “ Preparation of Pure Propylene;” 
1874, “‘ Preparation of Pure Olefiant Gas and its Homolo- 
gues,” and “Preparation of Zinc Ethylobromide and Zinc 
Brom-ethylate,” and many others. The new substances 
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discovered in these investigations are printed in italics, 

In 1877 he gave a discourse on the “ Influence of Chemical 
Constitution on the Refraction of Light ” to the Royal 
Institution, the object being to describe the advance which 
had been made in the subject of refraction equivalents since 
his lecture on that subject above referred to, delivered April 
24th, 1868. Inthe spring of 1868, the number of chemical 
elements of which the refractive equivalent had been deter- 
mined was 17, a number which in 1877 had been increased to 
52. The additions made to the first small list are principally 
the metals whose refraction had been determined from salts, 
by taking advantage of the fact that.a salt is not altered in 
specific refractive energy by solution in water or alcohol, 
About 200 salts were examined, Then follows a long table 
of results, and a clear exposition of conclusions arrived at by 
Dr. Gladstone from his experiments. 

‘ Analogies between the Action of the Copper Zinc Couple 
and of Occluded and Nascent Hydrogen,” Yournal of the 
Chemical Soctety, is the most important research produced by 
Dr. Gladstone in 1878. He points out that his experiments 
show a close analogy between some actions of the copper 
zinc couple, of occluded hydrogen and of so-called 
nascent hydrogen. In the case of the copper zinc couple, 
its great power of reduction and hydrogenisation depends 
on the absorption of hydrogen by the finely divided 
metal. The hydrogen occluded in many metals does not 
form strongly marked chemical compounds; although the 
palladium compound with hydrogen is regarded as an alloy 
by Graham, and by Favre as a definite chemical compound. 
Other observers have come to opposite conclusions, and Dr, 
Gladstone’s experiments clearly show a close analogy between 
the chemical reactions of palladium hydrogen and the com- 
binations of hydrogen with platinum and copper and even 
with carbon. 

In 1879, Dr. Gladstone produced, in conjunction with Mr. 
Tribe, in the Chemical Society’s Journal, “ Researches on 
the Action of the Copper Zinc Couple on Organic Bodies,” 
describing the preparation of zinc methyl, zinc methiodide, 
and other bodies. Also, in the same year, a series of 
“investigations into the Action of Substances in the Nascent 
and occluded conditions, Hydrogen” (continued), Journal of the 
Chemical Soctety, April, 1879. Among the ror of these 
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investigations, are the demonstration of the possibility of 
the replacement of hydrogen in nitric acid by a metal, and 
also the confirmation of the close likeness of character, and 
therefore of condition, between hydrogen usually denominated 
nascent, and hydrogen occluded in metals. 

In 1880, a paper was published in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Soctety, on “The Aluminium-Iodine Reaction,” in 
conjunction with Alfred Tribe, F.C.S. 

In May, 1880, Dr. Gladstone delivered a Presidential 
Address to the Society for the ‘“‘ Development,of the Science 
of Education.” In his long and able speech he treated of 
Education, and the answer to the question, ‘* What subjects 
shall we teach?’’ and also, ‘‘ What proportionate amount 
of attention should be given to each of these subjects?” 
He said that the subjects taught “must be sufficiently 
numerous and varied to train all the different faculties, as 
well as to give the knowledge which is most essential.” 
Also such subjects should be chosen as will effect their 
purpose quickly and easily. ‘‘Such subjects as are capable 
of serving several purposes at the same time are preferable 
to those which have only one function.” “It is useless to 
teach two subjects having the same, or nearly the same 
educational value, unless the additional information be 
needed.” 

He then proceeds to give the subjects in order :— 

Reading.—Has little educational value, but leads the way 
to geography, natural history, physiology, natural philosophy, 
history, social economy, &c., all of which subjects if taught 
by reading lessons should be illustrated by maps, diagrams, 
and specimens. 

Writing —A child is called upon to make the analysis of 
sounds, and of the ways ot expressing them, and it would 
be valuable if, as with German and Italian, he could depend 
upon the discoveries of to-day remaining true to-morrow. 

Artthmetic.—The educational value depends very much on 
the method employed. 

Then follows needlework and domestic economy, natural 
science, languages, &c. 

In conclusion, Dr. Gladstone says: ‘“ What new capa- 
bilities may be the result of the present rapid progress of 
education we cannot foretell, but we can at least educate those 
under our care as completely as possible, and thus ensure an 
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advance along the path of wisdom and goodness.” 

Dr. Gladstone is the author of “ Life of Michael Faraday,” 
now in its third edition ; ‘‘ Spelling Reform from an Educa- 
tional Point of View,” now in its second edition; general 
lectures on scientific education, and on Christian evidence, 
and many other papers, treatises, and essays. 

He has taken an interest in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Sunday Schools, Ragged Schools, and other 
religious and educational works. He was elected to the 
School Board for London 1873, and re-elected in 1876 and 
1879. He doés special work as the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment for supplying the books and apparatus used in the 
schools, and directing the methods employed in teaching. He 
was the President of the Education Society in 1880-81. 


Dr. Gladstone has been twice married, and since 1870 has 
been a widower. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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GREAT COMPANIES AND TRADING 
FIRMS. | 


WALKER AND HALL. 


SHEFFIELD is a town remarkable for its contrasts, black and 
dingy from the smoke incessantly emitted from the countless 
chimneys, yet very beautiful in its suburban scenes. 
Journeying northwards by the Midland Railway the traveller 
catches a glimpse of both aspects, whilst proceeding from 
Manchester on the M.S. & L. Railway an extensive view of 
the wooded hills and watered dales is opened up for miles 
before the town is reached. Daisy Walk, Figtree Lane, 
Bower Spring, Orchard Street, and Pea Croft, now central 
bye ways, are names indicative of glades and pathways, once 
the charm of the valley through which the Don and its tribu- 
taries lazily wander, but although the march of civilization 
has devastated much of former beauty, the rugged moorlands 
and the eternal hills with their.rock-crowned summits remain 


as of yore, as 
“If the Almighty’s hand had stilled and fixed 
“ The waves of chaos in their wildest swell.” 


If like begets like their contrast seems peculiarly favourable 
for the production of artistic manufactures, for is not nature 
the gréatest teacher in such a school? Fortune-hunting may 
be the primary object of the capitalist, but when a trade im- 
plies an art the power of the beautiful must be recognised and 
appreciated, if the unpoetic end is to be attained; and if this 
hypothesis be sound, then Sheffield owes much to the loveli- 
ness with which she is environed, and the work of her sons 
in the past may be taken as an earnest that advancing culture 
may look to her with confidence for a practical illustration of 
tastes refined, 
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The silver and silver plate trade, which is certainly an 
artistic one, has made a world-wide fame for this town, and 
we invite our readers to accompany us in a journey round the 
works of Messrs. Walker and Hall, of Howard and Eyre 
Streets. We shall speak later of the birth of this firm, the 
senior partner of which holds this year the honorable and 
ancient office of Master Cutler. He entered the business in 
his 18th year, and has done much in conjunction with his 
partners and those around him to rear a house of which he 
may be legitimately proud. 

In the necessarily limited survey of these works we shall 
take a bird’s eye view of the general course of manufacture, 
although to the uninitiated without the assistance of a guide the 
various processes appear hopelessly involved in strange con- 
fusion, yet, intermingled as they are, the divisions, or more 
correctly the trades, are as rigidly maintained as though a 
separate roof covered each one. The machinery for the 
initial stages is heavier than would be supposed, and the tools 
throughout are costly. Space being frequently unavailable 
in the centre of the town where the great majority of these 
manufactories are situated, every nook and corner has to be 
occupied, and one of the points to be noticed is the amount of 
work that can be done with the aid of steam power in a few 
square inches. 

Now, under the direction of a partner, we will make our 
tour of inspection, to whose courtesy we shall be indebted for 
the many explanations of detailed operations, and we shall 
take the furnaces first. Formerly copper was the basis of the 
far-famed “Sheffield close plate,” but for the last three decades 
it has been almost entirely superseded by nickel silver, a com- 
pound of nickel, copper, and spelter. Placed in a crucible 
the components are melted by a heat so intense that it is un- 
desirable for a stranger to approach it, the more particularly 
as the row of furnaces or “holes” are built in the ground 
some 6 or 7 feet deep, the top being flush with the floor. 
The operative stands over and stirs the metal at frequent in- 
tervals for a period ranging from 14 to 2¢ hours, when it is 
removed from the fire and poured off into iron moulds, and 
reduced to ingots, which, when cold, are passed through 
powerful rolls and made into sheets. These sheets are next 
cut into slips, from which, in the spoon and fork department, 
the general outline of the article is taken. If it be a fork the 
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metal is placed upon a die, upon which is thrown from a 
height of 8 org feet, and sometimes more, a heavy stamp, 
which imparts precisely the shape and pattern, and marks out 
the prongs, which are punched through on another die. If it 
be a spoon the bowl part, which is always thinner than the 
handle, is first “half rolled” and then forced out by the falling 
hammer. Spouts and handles are made in halves in similar , 
fashion, and afterwards soldered together. These stamps, 
which work over a wheel driven by steam shafting, are con- 
trolled by hand with the greatest ease, and a number of 
articles can be impressed in an hour, and the steam cylinder 
stamps, which fall with a weight of about 20 tons, and stamp 
out large surfaces such as dish covers, trays, waiters, &c., are 
quite as easily governed. Hollow ware of unusual size and 
style can be made from one piece without a joint by an alter- 
native method of “drafting ’”’ under these hammers from the 
flat sheet into various moulds, each smaller than the other, 
until the vessel is shaped. Only a vague idea of the diversity 
of pattern and shape can be formed from general information, 
for it must be from works like these where shelf upon shelf 
fitted to the walls of many shops are full of dies and moulds, 
that an adequate conception can be gained. These dies are 
all wrought on the premises with the greatest care, which is 
requisite to secure the nicest exactness, which makes a design 
alone valuable. 

Ordinary hollow ware, like tea and coffee pots, sugar basins, 
&c., in nickel silver, are hammered by hand, but Britannia 
metal, or, as it is also called, “ Princes’ Metal,” or ‘“‘ White 
Metal,” is spun. We will digress here for a moment. This 
Britannia metal is a mixture of block tin, copper, brass, and 
regulus of antimony. The tin is melted in an iron trough 
and brought to a red heat, and with it is mixed the copper 
and brass brought to a liquid in another vessel, and to the 
whole the regulus of antimony is added. The mixture is 
then carefully stirred for some time, and finally moulded into 
ingots or heavy slabs, and rolled into sheets. It is capable of 
very brilliant polish, and indeed some exhibits of a Sheffield 
firm at the Great Exhibition of ’51 were so highly burnished 
that the Jurors recommended that the name of the metal 
should be inscribed upon it to prevent it being taken for silver. 
It is, moreover, very tractable, and on this account is mostly 
spun. -We will now observe the operation. The spinner 
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secures a flat circular piece of metal to his lathe, and as it 
rapidly revolves applies to it a long shaped tool pressed as a 
fulcrum against a “ rest,” which is moved forward as the spin- 
ing proceeds, and by forcing the metal upon the block or 
“chuck” he spins an elegant vessel in an incredibly short 
time. 

The introduction of a simple yet effective labour-saving 
machine, known as ‘‘ The Wheeler,”’ has opened up another 
way of making dish covers, soup tureens, and similar vessels. 
It is difficult to describe its operations without the aid of a 
block illustration, but it has the advantage over “ drafting” 
of making both sides smooth at once, and it also “ suages” 
or raises the rims of covers and the like, besides doing other 
useful work, Beading, used for the decoration of the edges, 
is next made, and the “ beader”’ must possess a strong muscle, 
for a continuously equal pressure is requisite to regularly raise 
the beads upon the wire which spins at a stiff rate. To the 
unaccustomed the noise is here intolerable, and it is a relief 
to move on to the “ Pierce” workers, who transform the plain 
strip of metal to the fretted raised borders ofwaiters and trays, 
or to the figurated sides of cruets. In all these operations, 
save that of “ Wheeling,” a rough surface and edge is left, 
technically known as “ flash,” which must be filed down be- 
fore the article can be further dealt with. Here the noise is 
as bad,-although of another kind, as in the beading shops, and 
the filers must be remarkable creatures if they can retain any 
fine feeling after making the most excruciating sounds all day 
long. 

So far we have only been concerned with the larger wares 
in skeleton, but how woefully incomplete they would be but 
for the hundred and one added parts so often lost to sight. In 
a store room we now enter we find these essentials, such as 
screws, nuts, bolts, short bars, balls, legs, feet, supports, small 
solid handles, animals, in whole or in many portions, and 
other ornamental oddments. These are made in scores and 
grosses, mostly cast in sand, except such things as balls, 
which are made in the hollow when large enough, and deliv- 
ered out to the workmen, who, in many sub-divisions, fit the 
whole of the pieces together. These men are often grouped 
in trios, and work into each other’s hands. It is a feature of 
this trade that no waste accrues, and what cannot be used on 
the premises, and such is very little, is sold. The miscellan- 
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eous room will afford the best evidence of this, for from the 
veriest scraps and odd pieces are made toast racks, grape 
scissors, salad servers, asparagus and sardine tongs, knife 
rests, silver trowels, nut crackers, and other useful commo- 
dities. 

The cutlery branch next attracts attention, steel table and 
dessert and fish cutlery being in process of manufacture. The 
cheaper kind of plated cutlery is stamped, but the better class 
is worked by hand. We need not tarry “_ as these plated 
blades will receive further consideration in! a few moments. 
meanwhile we will enter the engraving room, which might 
rank as a secret chamber. Work done here must be well 
done, but the outside world little know how wonderfully it is 
done, and how skilfully the engraver with his many little 
gravers picks out the most intricate design. The chief of this 
department holds no sinecure, for to a considerable degree he 
is a dictator of taste, but certainly he assists in creating it. 
The incessant cry for new beauties reaches his ear as soon as 
uttered, and he must surrender his faculties to the whim of the 
hour. Fashion is repeating itself just now “as though art 
stopped short in the Court of Josephine,” yet neither Queen 
Anne style nor mediaevalism pure and simple would be accept- 
able to our modern esthetes if unaccompanied by the finest 
workmanship. But fickle fancy: how long will the rage 
endure? A staff of chasers are found in another room, making 
a thing of beauty a joy for ever. 

The buffers now take the plate in hand, and buff with Trent 
sand and oil to remove any roughness which might yet remain 
upon it. Women and girls are exclusively occupied in these 
shops, and wear handkerchiefs over the mouth to keep out 
the dust which flies from the buffers spinning round at a ter- 
rific speed. 

Assuming now that all is ready for the silver, we will visit 
the plating works which are found on the premises, an unusual 
thing in this trade, and by way of contrast a line or two on 
the old system of plating. An ingot of copper filed perfectly 
smooth, a thick plate of silver fastened upon it by wire; it 
was next placed in a furnace and heated until the attendant 
workman perceived a flash of light glance between the two 
metals denoting their union. The ingot was then removed 
and rolled, the silver and copper closely adhering, and it was 
found that each constituent rolled out in exactly equal pro- 
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portions. That processs was discovered by Mr. Thomas 
Bolsover, in 1742, while repairing the handle of a knife made 
partly of silver and partly of copper; but it was Mr. Joseph 
Hancock who developed it and made its adoption general. It 
was a great stride, but the introduction of plating by electric- 
ity revolutionized the whole business, and made Sheffield yet 
more famous. Mr. Wright, a surgeon of Rotterham, who 
was the cause of this important change, spent considerable 
time in electrotyping experiments, and discovered after much 
trouble that one metal would adhere to another by the aid of 
electricity. He never worked the discovery himself, but sold 
it toa Birmingham firm. An important circumstance, how- 
ever, militated in favour of Sheffield at this juncture. Mr. 
George Walker, a poor knife hafter working from seven years 
of age to aid in supporting his mother and her family, exhib- 
ited as he grew up a scientific turn of mind. He was permitted 
to join a class of surgeons, which, singularly enough, assem- 
bled in a room now belonging to the proprietors of these 
works, and he subsequently became an assistant to Mr. 
- Wright, the inventor. Mr. Walker secured the Royalty of 
electro-plating for Sheffield, commenced business on the new 
plan, but being still a poor man a schoolmaster joined him 
with a small amount of money, from whom, however, he soon 
parted. Mr. Hall, a gentleman of wealth, then provided the 
necessary capital, and thus the pioneer firm of Walker and 
Hall, electro platers, was founded. The present proprietors 
exhibited at the Jubilee Meeting of the British Association at 
York, last year, the battery and the vat used by Mr. Walker 
for electro plating the first spoons that were ever done in 
Sheffield. They are curiosities of the trade and vastly diffe- 
rent to the vats and machinery employed to-day to which we 
now turn. It is necessary that every article, great or small, 
should be made chemically clean as a preliminary to the vats, 
and this is effected firstly in a caustic potash boil, and secondly 
in a strong acid. The goods are now immersed in a solution 
of Cyanide of Mercury, and from thence passed into a vat 
charged with about three times the electricity requisite for the 
succeeding vats, it being most essential that a first coating 
should be given with the least possible delay. They are next 
passed under a steam-driven ‘scratch brush” of hard brass 
wire, and once more immersed, this time in another vat rich 
in silver. A dead white coat is now found upon the articles, 
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and formerly it was necessary to scratch brush them again to 
get up an ordinary silvery surface, but a most fortunate acci- 
dent led to the preparation of another solution, and now 
bright plating is done in a vat and the troublesome scratch 
brushing dispensed with. The vats done with, it only re- 
mains to dry the goods in hot saw dust and wash them in hot 
water, and they are ready for the finishing rooms. Gilding, 
frosting, enamelling, and other branches both important and 
interesting must be passed over, but sufficg it to say that with 
the many inventionsand clever appliances now at the command 
of this trade it is easier to state what cannot be done than to 
specify the contrary. Until quite recently electric batteries 
were the only generators ; they were at the best clumsy, dirty, 
bulky, and unhealthy, but they are now entirely superseded 
by the introduction of dynamo electric or similar machines, 
two of which are ample to supply an enormous amount of 
power. The floors of these rooms are covered with sawdust, 
which is preserved and sold for the particles of silver it con- 
tains, as the drippings from the articles when taken from vat 
to vat are in the aggregate of much value. Part of the silver 
used by this firm is refined on the place. 

We must just retrace our steps for a moment and take a 
peep at the ivory department. Here the tusk is cut into a 
variety of shapes and passed to the skilled carvers and 
polishers, and sent forward to those who fit the tangs of the 
cutlery in these handles and prepare it for the burnishers. 
The hollow parts or odd ends of the tusks, which cannot be 
utilised for handles, are turned to many accounts, such as servi- 
ette rings, drinking cups, &c., and even the ivory dust is sale- 
able, either to the thrifty housewife for making jelly, or to the 
chemist for lamp black. We have now reached thefinal stage, 
which engages a number of girls and women in burnishing 
with steel tools the various goods, and the variety of tools 
needed for this business is amazing, or, if they are not bur- 
nished, they are polished with lime and oil, another kind of 
buffing, and “ dollied” with rouge. A very beautiful surface 
is gained either way, which is selected according to the article. 
If a specially good polish is required the surface is “ handed” 
as well as dollied. Cousin Jonathan burnishes a good deal 
by steam, but it is inferior to that done by hand. Another 
washing and drying completes the processes, and the goods 
are sent up to the warehouse and from thence to the packing 
rooms. 
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We have said nothing of the general stores or the glass de- 
partment, nor can we do more than just mention the large 
stock of spoons, forks, tea and coffee services, and hollow 
ware in the rough, kept with a view to emergencies or large 
orders. The initials W. & H. ona flying pennant comprise 
the corporate mark of this firm, to whom the first prizes were 
awarded at the recent Sydney and Melbourne Exhibitions, 
and these were the only two occasions of their ever exhibiting. 
About 500 persons find employment on the premises, and 
specimens of the work they turn out are to be seen in the large 
show room, which the visitor to the town interested in the 
beautiful might profitably spend a morning in inspecting. 


MESSRS. J. BOURNE AND SON. 


UNLIKE other manufactures which are limited to certain 
districts by the accident of a supply of raw material, facilities 
for manipulation, or other circumstances, there is scarcely 
any ‘part of the world in which pottery is not made. Vessels 
of baked clay were in use, we have reason to believe, almost 
as long ago as the beginning of history. Pottery is men- 
tioned in that ancient record the Book of Job and in other 
parts of ‘the Scriptures, great quantities have been found in 
Egyptian tombs, that to all appearances have been closed 
since the time of the Pharoahs, and the potters of Samos 
were celebrated even in the days of Homer. There is 
scarcely a nation on the earth that has not contributed 
original forms and modes of) preparation, but the singular 
way in which necessity focuses ideas is shown in the’ simi- 
larity of the shapes’ adopted, by races having little or no 
communication with each other. The rude porous jugs of 
terra maria or “ golden earth,” made by the Indian tribes of 
New Mexico, closely resemble in outline some of the finished 
products of the Staffordshire potteries, and it is unnecessary 
to say that the centuries have failed to suggest improvements 
in design on the vases of ancient Greece. In spite of this 
wide rivalry in a manufacture that is useful first and decora- 
tive afterwards, England has become the workroom of many 
countries for all useful kinds of pottery, and ee the 
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whole range of her products there is nothing more wonderful 
than the cheapness, durability, and beauty of the household 
ware that is regarded so lightly, only because it can be 
replaced so easily. 

It is only natural, considering the numerous purposes to 
which pottery can be applied, that the manufacture should be 
divided into a number of branches. “One firm prepare the 
coarse brown drain pipes that honeycomb our streets, and 
another the crisp transparent porcelain Yaat adds refinement 
to the dinner table or adorns the drawing room. As new 
discoveries were made new works sprang into existence until 
that outcome of civilization, minute subdivision of labour had 
been achieved. 

For a very long time the midland counties have been the 


seat of the pottery trade in England. So long ago as 1748,. 


the manufacture of early English porcelain was transferred 
from Chelsea to Derby, and the same district has ever since 
been noted for its production of both coarse and fine ware. 
It was not until some years later that porcelain was produced 
in Staffordshire. 

The works of Messrs. Bourne and Son, at Denby near 
Derby, were established nearly a century ago, and if appear- 
ances are to be trusted they will exist for centuries longer. 
The celebrity their goods have obtained is due in great 
measure to the superior quality of the clay from which they 
are made. In these days of china workship everybody knows 
the reputation attained by the Derby ware, and no doubt 
the cause which led to success in one branch was also of 
primary importance in the other. Most of the ware sent out 
of Messrs. Bourne’s works, belongs to the class in which 
beauty has to be subordinated to utility and cheapness. 
Decoration has to be governed by price; blacking bottles 
and jjam pots are exceedingly useful articles, but nobody 
would expect them to have the delicate lines of a Grecian 
vase, indeed they would be a failure if they had. The sort 
of beauty we expect to see in them is the beauty of suitability 
for their purpose, strength, and cleanliness. The stern 
Spartan rigidity of a baking dish may be related somewhat 
in a water jug or tankard, and a free rein may be given to 
the imagination in a design for a flower basket, but a pickle 


jar does not permit a very vivid display of artistic fancy. It — 
is to such articles of homely use that Messrs. Bourne and — 
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Son have given much of their attention, and adopting the 
precept which bids us perform our humblest task with all our 
might, they have striven to make them the best of their 
kind. In this endeavour they have been assisted by Dame 
Nature. 

In taking up any article from the Denby Works, the 
quality that is sure to attract immediate attention is its 
hardness. A broken ink bottle or insulator reveals a 
material closer than steel, and almost as closed-grained, if 
the term may be allowed, as glass. The peculiarity is easily 
explained. The clay of which it is composed is a simple 
substance—not a compound. It is dug within a mile of the 
works, and is manipulated without any foreign addition. 
Thus it differs from the ware made in many other parts, 
which is a composite of ciaysfound in Cornwall, Devonshire, 
and even Holland, and the native clay of the spot at which 
the works are situated. The mechanical union of atoms is 
notoriously more imperfect than the natural process, and it is 
therefore no wonder that the Denby ware is closer than the 
other, and better adapted to contain substances possessing 
great penetrating properties. Ordinary stone ware has to be 
protected against acids by a glaze, but the Denby ware isso 
hard and durable that this operation is unnecessary. Even 
a glaze has sometimes its evil results, for when ink forms the 
contents of a glazed stone bottle, a deteriorating chemical 
action may be set up between the ink and the glaze. For 
this reason ink manufacturers prefer the Denby bottles for 
their best inks. 

Hard, close, and remarkably vitreous, the Denby ware is 
naturally well adapted for all articles that are likely to be 
subjected to rough or constant usage. It would involve a 
very considerable sum in simple addition to calculate the 
number of ginger beer bottles made every year by the firm, 
one of their customers alone requiring some four thousand 
gross annually. The rude strength of these bottles is no- 
torious, and it is no wonder they are are applied to so many 
purposes by the poor. As candlesticks they seem to be pre- 
ferred even to the orthodox metal utensils. Preserves, again, 
are such an everyday article of consumption that the number 
of jars required for them is immense. Like pins the wonder 
is where they all go. Millions of jam pots are sent out every 
year from the various works, and though not one of them is 
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likely ever to wear out, the demand continues the same. 
These and similar articles have been brought to very great 
perfection. It may not be generally known in the household 
that it is not well to keep preserves in soft wares, but it is 
the case, the reason being that the sugar works its way 
through the porous clay. hig hard vitreous ware, however, 
is quite impervious, and it is therefore very largely used by 
such makers as Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell, Morton, and 
other firms doing an extensive business. Highly finished, 
smooth, glossy, and of a pleasing grey hue, these jars pre- 
sent a strong contrast to the soft dazzling white ware of 
many makers. Flat bottles, feet bottles, covered jars, stew 
pots, bowls, pipkins, churns, barrels, mortars and pestles, 
jelly cans, and many other domestic articles are among the 
manufactures of the firm. 

From articles of brown and white stone ware in which 
whatever beauty exists is severely left unadorned, we pass to 
objects which allow of a departure from such Calvinistic 
plainness. The flavour ofa draught fresh from the “deep 
delved earth” is increased immensely by the beauty of the 
vessel from which it is drunk, and grace and beauty are as 
practicable in clay as in silver or crystal. The homely brown 
ware may be given a shape as elegant as the costliest 
porcelain, so long as those forms only are chosen which. do 
not interfere with utility. This fact is being realised more 
and more every day, an exceedingly great impulse having 
lately been given to the plastic art in this country by the 
spread of artistic feeling. The strongly marked line which 
once separated purely ornamental objects from those. of 
utility has been crossed, and artistic forms are now nearly as 
common in the kitchen as in the drawing room. It has been 
said that in travelling from Paris to St. Petersburg one is 
served at every inn upon English ware. From the point of 
view of utility and cheapness there can be no question as to 
its superiority, and the makers are now doing their utmost 
to raise it still higher as an art manufacture. A lesson 
might with advantage be learnt from the brightness of the 
French ware, and the delicacy and grace of some of the 
southern schools. Some of the designs shown by Messrs. 
Bourne and Son, for their most inexpensive goods are_ very 
graceful, and many a jug that might be obtained for a few 
pence need not be ashamed in any company. 
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It is an old saying that extremes meet side by side; in the 
London show rooms of the firm we see two articles, one 
suggestive of the most pronounced poverty, the other of 
luxury. They are a coffee jug and a coffee cup. Not un- 
natural objects to be found together, it may be said. But 
they are destined for very different scenes, though they are 
both of brown stone ware.~ The jug is to hold the daily 
allowance of coffee fora nun. The little cup is for the after 
dinner Café notr of the rich man. In the one case the 
material has been chosen because of its palpable cheapness 
and unpretentiousness; in the other case because of its 
novelty, and the elegant shape that has been given to it. 
The jugs, tankards, and vases that stand around are notice- 
able not only for their boldness and form, but for the depth 
and richness of the glaze upon them. 

Another purpose to which the vitreous Denby stone ware 
can be applied with advantage is the manufacture of tele- 
graphic insulators, battery jars, and other electric apparatus. 
The clay from which insulators should be made ought to be 
non-absorbent, non-porous, uniform, and vitreous. As these 
qualities cannot often be found in combination, the manufac- 
ture is necessarily confined to a few firms. The Denby clay 
possesses them to an unusual degree, and therefore Messrs. 
Bourne and Son have naturally become among the largest 
producers in the country. For many years they enjoyed the 
exclusive right to manufacture the well-known double insula- 
tors patented by Mr. Varley, but they make many other 
varieties, and supply the Telegraph Department, colonial 
and foreign Governments, and many railway companies. In 
consequence of the extension of the telegraph system and 
the introduction of the telephone and electric light, a very 
large demand has arisen for the insulators and battery jars of 
the firm, and they are doing their utmost to produce them in 
the cheapest and most perfect forms. 

In addition to their useful ware, Messrs. Bourne and Son 
make an article that may be called purely decorative. This 
is the Derby terra cotta. It need hardly be said that terra 
cotta has lately come again into fashion, and very beautiful 
forms may now be seen in the windows of every dealer in 
china. The Derby ware is very striking in appearance, and as 
we have only lately seen it in the shops we are inclined to think 
that it must be a new introduction. It is made of exactly 
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the same clay as the strong ware produced at the works, but 
it is half burnt in enclosed ovens instead of being exposed to 
the heat of a powerful furnace, and thus in place of the 
sturdy vitreous article fit for the roughest use, a delicate, 
cream coloured ware is produced that is extremely well 
adapted for ornamental effects. Classical forms have been 
adopted for most of the terra cotta ware made by the firm, 
and as the price is almost incredibly cheap a very large 
demand may be expected, if it has not already arisen. 
The work of education is accelerated by all such productions 
as these, and if the example set by Messrs. Bourne and Son 
and some other manufacturers be carried out it will soon be 
in the power of the cottager to have his dwelling decorated 
as artistically as that of the rich man. 

The works at Denby give employment to between 300 
and 400 men. Messrs. Bourne and Son have also London 
warehouses atthe Midland Railway Station, and offices at 
No. 6, St. Pancras Station, under the charge of Mr. C. J. 
Dale, their London manager, to whose courtesy we are 
indebted for our inspection of their showrooms. The firm 
have been very successful when in competition with other 
makers. They were awarded medals at the Great inter- 
national exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and at the important 
Electric Exhibition in Paris last year, and they were also 
prize takers at the exhibitions of Philadelphia and Sydney. 


THE ELECTRIC NEWS-TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


The language of praise has been so exhausted in the 
eulogies passed upon the Daily Newspaper Press, its energy 
and enterprise, its grasp of the universe, and its cheapness, 
that it is not easy to find words for a system which for speed 
is as much in advance of the daily newspaper, as that is in 
advance of the old weekly news letter. Just as waggons have 
given place to stage-coaches, and coaches to express trains, so 
the newspaper has advanced by strides, from the little sheet 
appearing “‘semi-occasionally,” to use a word of Biglow’s, to 
the weekly journal, half gossip and fiction, half news, and 
again to the large daily journal, with its special correspondence 
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from every quarter of the world, its telegrams from every town, 
and its quickly and thoughtfully penned comments on all 
important events. Throughout all the recent changes speed in 
the reception of news has been one point steadily kept in view. 
Horsemen ride day and night for two or three days together 
through an unknown and hostile country to send to their papers 
the earliest tidings of a battle against a savage race. Special 
trains carry rapid writers to the scene of every colliery 
explosion, revolting murder, or Royal wedding ; special Press 
steamers follow even a boat race; and enormous telegraph 
expenses are incurred daily, in order that not a moment may 
be lost. But after all, the anxious reader has, as a rule, to 
wait many hours before he can learn that which has happened. 
Although information of an event may have been received in 
the newspaper office within a few minutes, it remains idly 
there until the full day’s quota is made up and all the appa- 
ratus arranged for the production of the journal on the 
following morning, when it is launched like an avalanche 
upon the subscriber, who takes in at one great gulp, births 
and deaths, politics, crimes, racing, stocks, dramatic news, 
and the thousand miscellaneous items that form the contents 
of a daily paper. In these times, one cannot afford to wait 
eight, ten, or twenty hours for interesting information, for it 
often happens that something more than mere curiosity has 
to be gratified. Aneariy knowledge of changesin the money 
market is of paramount importance to a large class interested 
in the delicate machinery of that institution. Racing men 
again, are profoundly interested in the doings of /he favourite, 
or ¢hetr favourites, and they generally pay eager—and accor- 
ding to moralists who do not bet, improper—attention to the 
latest odds against this or that horse. In scores of ways the 
delay attending the production of a daily paper is more than 
people can afford, and out of this impatience has come the 
newest design, “ 7heAutomatic Type-Printing Telegraph.” The 
news by this system is laid on to a house like gas. When the 
supply is slack it comes slowly; when the supply is brisk it 
flows freely. 

There is no need to go abroad for papers or information. 
A subscriber can know everything of importance throughout 
the whole world without stirring beyond his own threshold, 
and he will be informed of most of the events virtually as 
soon as they have happened. One by one come in the prices 
33 
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on the London and Foreign Stock Exchanges, and the chief 
provincial corn, cotton, iron, and other markets, with, as an 
occasional interlude, tidings of the result of a race run at 
Newmarket two minutes previously. Then, as the day wears 
on, come pithy accounts of strange accidents, election intelli- 
gence and other news; while with the evening, the era of 
speech-making sets in. No sooner has an important state- 
ment been made in Parliament, than a low “click, click!” 
is heard from a little machine at his elbow, and a printed 
copy of that statement is at his feet. From the commence- 
ment of the sitting until its close, he is kept informed of what 
has passed, and the main points in the speeches of the members 
are printed before him almost before the speaker has thought 
of his next sentence. By this system the dissemination of 
news is instantaneous, and it is needless to enlarge any further 
on the advantages of early information. Other attempts have 
been made to attain the same end, but the system adopted by 
the “ Electric News-Telegraph Company” appears to have 
accomplished everything that is practicable. This sort of 
statement has been made many times about the Daily News- 
paper Press, but unless reports of events are circulated before 
they occur, it is difficult to see how greater speed can be 
obtained. Forty-five seconds after the Oxford and Cambridge 
boat race was decided the news of the result had passed over 
the company’s wires into the houses of their subscribers, and 
was lying printed before them! Whatever improvement the 
future may develop, it can scarcely be in the direction ot 
speed. 

The “Electric News-Telegraph Company” own the exclu- 
sive patent in this country of the “ Automatic Type-Printing 
Instruments.” Its principal superiority to other instruments 
designed for the same purpose, is in the fact that only one 
wire is required for each line, most of all the competing 
systems | requiring two. The expense of erecting and 
maintaining the lines is thus materially reduced, and the 
probability of accidents is considerably lessened, or of the 
apparatus getting out of order. This is one advantage of 
the company’s instrument, and an important one; but 
another is the higher speed attained by it in the transmission 
of intelligence. The information is sent to subscribers, and 
printed on their slips at double the rate of speed of any 
other system. Indeed, there is no limit to the pace except 
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the capacity of the operator. A third advantage claimed for 
the present instrument is that the printing is better, and the 
type larger, than had hitherto been the case. As we have 
said, the company possess the patent for important improve- 
ments, patented in England, France, America, and other 
countries, which have been made upon it by the company 
since the system has been in practical operation. 

To begin at the beginning it would be well to describe the 
way in which the news is first collected. We will gothen to 
the House of Commons, as the most important spot in the 
country. The Company’s reporter sits in the gallery appoin- 
ted for members of his craft, and every five or ten minutes he 
sends his “copy ’”’ through a pneumatic tube into the room set 
specially apart in the House—a privilege allowed to no other 
organisation—for the company’s operators. As fast as his 
quickly-penned sheets arrive, their contents are transmitted 
to the Central Office over Morse sounders, at the rate of thirty 
or forty words a minute. The same method is adopted with 
regard to the debates in the House of Lords, and a continuous 
condensed report of the proceedings in the Legislature is thus 
obtained. 

Now as to Stock Exchange information, which, in “ the 
City,” is of very great importance. The company have made 
special arrangements in order to obtain speedy and reliable 
news concerning the movements of this commercial barometer, 
They have opened an office on the spot at No. 4, Warnford 
Court, Throgmorton Street, where reports are received every 
five minutes from their retained brokers on the “ Change” 
as to the fluctuations that are constantly occurring, and the 
prices of the various stocks. In times of excitement, the 
intervals between the reports are even less than five minutes. 
The changes are telegraphed from here to the Central Office, 
but they are also dispatched as soon as they arrive direct to 
the subscribers to the “Stock Exchange Service,” and thus 
even the brief delay of the transmission to Ludgate Circus is 
saved to the interested clients. 

The elaborate machinery of the Cen/ra/News, which obtains 
information of events all over the world, and has its repre- 
sentatives in every English town, has been brought into the 
service of “ The Electric News Telegraph Company,” and from 
half-past nine in the morning until midnight, a continuous 
stream of news is being handed from one office to the other, 
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both being in fact, under the same roof. The sporting informa- 
tion is collected by the company’s own staff, and peculiar 
attention is devoted to it, racing men being notoriously anxious 
to have the latest and most authentic reports. The chief morn- 
ing arrivals and scratchings are announced, the results ofraces, 
and when possible, the starting price betting, Tattersall’s and 
other London betting, the betting on the course, and at the 
various subscription rooms, and the order of running on the 
following day. The importance of this information to racing 
men cannot be too highly estimated, and not a few hotels and 
other places of meeting have experienced an appreciable 
increase of business as the result of their enterprise in fitting 
their rooms with the company’s instruments. As the news is 
printed in bold letters at least three-eighths of an inch in 
length, it can be exposed asa placard for general reading, 
instead of being passed from hand to hand in the manner of a 
newspaper. 

In these various ways the news is collected and brought by 
private wires to the Central Office at the foot of Fleet Street, 
and the next step is to disseminate it among the privileged 
few. Ata long table a number of operators are seated, each 
in front of either a receiving or transmitting instrument. As 
a report arrives, say that from the House of Commons, it is 
transcribed word by word, and each sheet is passed as quickly 
as written to the operator in charge of the Parliamentary 
circuit. This circuit includes Fleet Street, the Strand and 
what may be called the Newspaper District, for an important 
branch of the company’s business is the supplying of reports 
to the papers. They have on their list the Dazly News, 
Morning Post, Evening News, St. Fames’s Gazette, Manchester 
Courter, Guardian, and Examiner, Glasgow Mail, News, and 
Herald, Newcastle Chronicle, Leeds Mercury, Yorkshtre Post, 
and many others. The Parliamentary reports prepared for 
the newspapers are of course longer than would be necessary 
or desirable for private subscribers, and an abridged account 
giving a short and concise summary of the proceedings as 
they occur is prepared for this class without a moment’s delay. 
Thus the time occupied in the transmission of a brief an- 
nouncement, passing from the House of Commons to Ludgate 
Circus, and thence to the Carlton Club, would be but a few 
seconds. Among the Clubs supplied by the company are the 
Carlton, Army and Navy, Scottish, United Services, Wander- 
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ers, St. Georges, and Pall Mall, and also the Westminster 
Aquarium, the Euston Hotel, and many other large hotels 
and other institutions. 

The Electric News Company's System consists of a general 
transmitting instrument, placed in this central station and 
connected by a number of radiating telegraph wires with the 
receiving instruments of the subscribers. There is no limit 
to the number of systems that can be worked from one 
transmitter, and the operator, with one touch, sends the news 
simultaneously to all the subscribers. The transmitter is 
furnished with a small key-board, resembling that of a 
harmonium, with two rows ofkeys, the keys corresponding to 
the various letters of the alphabet. The instrument is connne- 
cted with an electric battery in such a manner that aseries of 
reversals, that is to say, positive and negative currents, can 
either be sent or not by the manipulation of the keys. So long 
as these reversal currents are flowing out to the lines, and 
consequently through all the receiving instruments, they act 
upon the latter by causing the type wheels to revolve one 
letter for each pulsation of current sent. By depressing any 
one of the keys the operator at once stops the reversal currents 
simultaneously in all the circuits, and in this way the type- 
wheel of each receiving instrument is immediately arrested 
at the particular letter indicated by that key. Directly the 
type-wheel ceases to revolve, the printing lever, which is 
placed below the type-wheel in the front of the receiver, strikes 
a band of paper against the type on ‘the wheel, and so 
receives an impression of the letter. When the printing arm 
again falls, the paper advances a space so as to’ make room 
for the next letter. There is an ingenious apparatus for eff- 
ecting a distribution of currents, but we need not describe it 
at length, and the annexed engraving will furnish a better 
idea of the “ receiver,’ the instrument supplied to subscribers, 
than we can give by words. By a constantly adjusting arr- 
angement the possibility of the instrument getting out of order 
is reduced to a minimum, and it occupies little more space in a 
room than a microscope. 

It will be seen that the system is sonst of indefinite expan- 
sion, and there can be little doubt that the time will come 
when every man havinga keen interest in the affairs of Parli- 
ament will have one of these instruments, or something like it, 
in his house and consider it as necessary as his daily paper. 
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The news will be supplied to him as events occur, long 
before it could be obtained in any other way. The company 
was formed last year, but they already propose to extend their 
operations to Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow Dublin, 
and the other large towns of the three countries, and the organ- 
isation is therefore now in course ofextension. The simplicity 
of the process and its obvious convenience make it likely to 
come into general use as soon asa cheap tariffis possible. At 
present, it is too costly to be introduced into the houses of men 
who would merely have it for gratification, except of those 
whose means are far above the average. The news supplied 
may be divided under four headings--General, Parliamentary, 
Commercial, and Sporting—and separate tariffs have been 
arranged in one or two instances for those who require only 
one kind of information. Thus the subscription for the Stock 
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Exchange Service is £30 per annum, whereas that for the 
General Service is from 35 guineas, but in addition to the 
purely commercial news, all items of important information are 
also included in it. 

The best proof of the merits of the instrument owned by the 

~Electric News Telegraph Company, is in the fact that after 
competitive trials against others, it has been selected for the 
purposes of Government. Colonel’ Murray, the Director 
General of the Indian Telegraph, sent to this country a short 
time ago for the best instrument. The various systems were 
tested, and that of the Company was eventually chosen. 
During the past two months they have sent out several of 
their instruments for the use of the Indian Government. 

The idea of the general dissemination of news by an instan- 
taneous process, and the consequent real annihilation of space 
was a bold one, even in these days of inventions and startling 
theories, but it has been carried to success, and the only 
change that now remains to be made, is a reduction of the 
cost. More than 1,200 type-printing telegraph instruments are 
in use in New York alone, and as their advantages are being 
recognised in London, this more conservative country will no 
doubt soon be well supplied with them. 


JOHN BELL. 
ASBESTOS MANUFACTURER. 


UNTIL a few years ago Asbestos’ weaving might have been 
numbered among the lost arts. Nature has produced few 
substances so curious and wonderful as Asbestos, and the 
history of its application is equally strange. One of the 
most ancient of textile materials it is also one of the most 
modern. When the Pharaohs ruled over Egypt, the weaving 
of cloth from Asbestos fibre was a trade. The sorrowful 
Israelites in their first bondage, while laboriously working out 
their daily tale of bricks, may have witnessed the more 
skilful and more civilized Egyptians weaving the enduring 
covering that was intended to preserve the bodies of the 
illustrious dead. The years pass on, and again we find 
Asbestos used by a powerful nation in the disposal of those 
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whom Death had taken away. The heathen Romans, whose 
fashion of cremation has lately been revived, take advantage 
of the properties of the mineral to carry out the process. 
They have also found other uses for it, for Pliny states that 
napkins made of this substance were better cleansed by 
throwing them into the fire than by washing. Then Christi- 
anity rises in the East. The great Roman Empire crumbles 
like unvurnt clay. From the deserts of Arabia hordes of 
Moslems pour over Europe, bringing with them new customs 
and a new creed. The dark ages, with their story of bigotry 
and oppression, occupy their allotted space in Time. Slowly 
nation after nation emerges from shadowland, compact and 
organized, with clearly-marked boundaries, language, and 
customs ; science, curiosity, and enterprise drive travellers 
into distant countries, and the life of the past is as closely 
scrutinized as the boundaries of the present: The secrets of 
the colossal sepulchres of the pioneer race are unveiled, and 
desecrating hands tear the dead from the beds on which they 
have rested for ages. Those old embalmers did their work 
well. Dust to dust shall return, is the Divine ordinance, but 
they contrived to postpone the final dissolution for thousands 
of years, and, satire on human beauty though the dry and 
sunken mummies may be, they have limbs and even features 
upon which the eye can look and the mind reflect. Even 
their coverings were imperishable. Neither of the two great 
destroying forces, fire and water, could dissolve or penetrate 
their cerements. Embalmed and wrapped in Asbestos cloth 
they bid defiance to the centuries, and now exist to prove to 
us that even the civilization of the nineteenth century is not 
in all things the most advanced. 

Asbestos, the “indestructible”! The name alone is 
sufficient to attract the inquiring, and keep its properties 
known, and circumstances show that though the mineral fell 
into disuse its qualities were never quite forgotten. It is said 
that Charlemagne had a table cloth made of Asbestos, which he 
would sometimes throw into the fire after dinner to astonish 
his guests. In those old days of superstition such a jest 
might have been dangerous for less eminent men. But 
though the supply of Asbestos has never been exhausted and 
its extraordinary qualities have never passed out of memory, 
the revival of the manufacture has been as sudden as it is 
extensive. Ten years ago it was virtually unmarketable. 
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At the present day there is scarcely a steamer upon the sea 
or a locomotive upon the land whose machinery is not fitted 
with it. 

Asbestos is a silicate of magnesia. There are several 
varieties, but the kind that is most valuable for manufacturing 
purposes is called amianthus, or mountain flax. The word 
amianthus signifies ‘“ unstained,” and, like Asbestos 
“indestructible,” is singularly appropriate, for it can neither 
be destroyed nor sullied by fire. After a neglect which 
continued for ages Chevalier Aldini, of Tuixlan, some years 
ago became interested in Asbestos, and made experiments 
‘upon it. He contrived a fireproof dress in which the wearer 
was enabled to walk amid the flames. Some ten years ago 
an Italian monk again directed attention to the mineral and 
set to work on a small scale to produce paper and millboard. 
His desire was probably to obtain an indestructible paper for 
documents, but, valuable as this result would palpably be, it 
was not in this direction that the earliest modern use ot 
Asbestos was to lie. Nothing practical came of his experi- 
ments, and it was reserved for our quick-witted cousins across 
the water to resuscitate Asbestos as a valuable commercial 
commodity. Some American travellers conceived the idea of 
employing Asbestos millboard to stop the joints of steam 
machinery. Cement had been previously employed or india- 
rubber, but the former cracked and broke, while the latter 
shrivelled and curled, both thus allowing the escape of steam. 
In addition to the loss of power there was always the risk of 
danger to the workmen from scalding through a sudden 
escape of steam. The experiment was tried and proved 
successful, the steam exerting no influence whatever upon the 
Asbestos. Such an invention may appear a comparatively 
trifling matter, but it was one that was urgently needed, and 
the proof of its value is shown in the fact that although only 
about seven years have elapsed there is not a locomotive 
now running in the world that is not jointed with this 
Asbestos millboard. 

For some time the closing of machine joints was believed 
to be the only use for Asbestos, but at length it occurred to 
these same restless Americans that the mineral might be 
made intoa “packing” for the pistons of steam engines. 
Hemp and cotton ropes had previously been employed, but 
the heat soon destroyed them and allowed the steam to 
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escape. An Asbestos rope was obviously the substitute, 
but now arose a serious difficulty. It was not a very 
troublesome operation to make millboard of Asbestos, for 
the process was practically analogous to that of paper-making, 
but to weave Asbestos was a very different matter from 
the weaving of cotton or silk. Unlike animal or veg- 
etable fibre, this mineral fibre is perfectly smooth. All 
other kinds have a certain roughness, perceptible through 
the microscope, which makes them adhere when spun, 
but Asbestos was found to be as incoherent as water. 
The threads could not seize each other. It is said that 
the ancient weavers overcame the difficulty by adding a 
certain quantity of flax to the Asbestos fibre, and after- 
wards passing the cloth through a fire. By this 
means the vegetable was destroyed and a_ fireproof 
material alone remained. At first the Americans shirked the 
spinning process and made a kind of rope by laying the 
fibres side by side, and binding them together with cotton. 
The plan was ingenious but obviously ineffective. As the 
cotton packing was destroyed before by the heat, so the 
cotton casing was destroyed now, and the mass of loose fibre 
which remained allowed egress to the steam. Then the 
ancient method was adopted by some Boston (Mass.) 
schemers. By adding from ten to twelve per cent. of other 
fibre they were enabled to hold the Asbestos together in its 
passage through the spinning machine. But the same defect 
still existed, though in a different form. United with the 
indestructible was a temporary substance which was sure to 
be destroyed and leave a vacancy. The Americans have not 
yet passed this stage, although they have made many 
experiments and tried the most peculiar substances. Thistle- 
down was the subject of one of their latest efforts. 

In the year 1879 the problem was triumphantly solved by 
Mr. John Bell, of 118, Southwark Street, whose name heads 
this article. He succeeded in spinning yarn from Asbestos 
fibre without the admixture of any foreign substance whatever. 
After being submitted to several eminent engineers and 
approved by them, the yarn, as a material of public importance, 
was. brought under the notice of the Admiralty. It was sub- 
jected to the most severe tests, but it bore them all and it was 
at oncé introduced into the Navy. Since then it has been 
adopted by engineers all over the world, and it is now in use 
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in every dockyard and on every steam vessel. 
Having succeeded in spinning yarn Mr. Bell next set to 
work to manufacture a cloth from pure Asbestos, “and here 
it is,” said the inventor, producing a long white roll of a 
material that has some_resemblance to twilling. The 
machine which enabled this cloth to be produced was the 
result of about four years’ persistent labour. 
~ The value of Mr. Bell’s invention cannot be too highly 
estimated. He has given to the world a textile fabric that 
cannot be destroyed by fire or water, that withstands the 
corroding effects of acids, and that will exist for thousands of 
years. The uses the material itself suggests are innumerable 
but the manufacture is yet in its infancy. Before going any 
further, however, it would be well to see if the supply can be 
maintained. Asbestos is found in many countries, and even 
in England, but for manufacturing purposes there are at 
present only two real sources, Italy and Canada. The 
‘‘mountain flax” is generally found in veins in the green 
serpentine rock. It occurs in layers, a thin line of dark- 
coloured rock separating the lengths of fibre. The Italian 
supply of the mineral is obtained from Val Tellina and Val 
d’Aosta, from mines that are almost inaccessible. Having 
been blasted from the rock it is packed in baskets, and carried 
down the mountain slopes on the shoulders of boys and girls. 
In consequence of the difficulty of bringing it to market and 
the small quantities in which it is found, Italian Asbestos 
forms but a small part of the whole quantity now consumed, 
and it has the additional disadvantage of containing large 
quantities of pyrites, which are of course injurious to 
machinery in motion. This fibre is long, of a dirty white 
colour, is soft and soapy to the touch, and has the appearance 
of hemp that has been covered with white lead. The 
Canadian Asbestos comes from Quebec, in every part of 
which province it prevails in larger or smaller quantities. 
The mines are always fairly accessible, and it can therefore 
be bought in the English market at about half the price of 
the Italian. Its appearance is much more pleasing. It is of 
a bright silvery grey colour, and it is so fine that it might be 
a mass of thistledown. It occurs in layers, a thin streak of 
dark green rock separating the lengths of fibre. For a few 
purposes the Italian mineral is considered superior to the 
Canadian, but for general use the latter is all that is desired, 
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and it is probable that when articles of fine texture are made 
Canadian Asbestos will take the higher place. Circumstances 
point to the Dominion as the great source of our future 
supply. Although these fields were known some seven years 
ago and were worked to a small extent, it is only since Mr. 
Bell's invention of 1879 that fibre has been brought over from 
Canada in large quantities. Mr. Bell was then able to reduce 
the price of manufactured Asbestos to one-fourth of what it 
had hitherto been, and in consequence greatly reduce the 
use of india-rubber in steam engines. 

The firm have several establishments. Besides the one at 
Southwark Street, there is a branch warehouse at Manchester, 
another at Glasgow, a place in Buckinghamshire, where some 
important experiments are now being made, and another in 
the Old Kent Road, London, for the manufacture of Asbestos 
lumps for gas fires. At the Southwark Street works we can 
see the preparation of the packing for engines and other 
things. Descending to the basement we are shown the 
beginning of the process, which is the separation of the fibre 
from the stone in which it is contained. This operation was 
at first effected by the Americans by means of sulphuric acid, 
but having got rid of the stones they had then to get rid of 
the acid, and the remedy was found to be about as bad as the 
disease. Mr. Bell invented a special and effectual apparatus 
for this purpose. The raw material is placed in a large basin 
round which a pair of large peculiarly shaped wheels 
incessantly revolve. It would have been easy to crush the 
stone from the fibre by means of edge runners such as are 
used in gunpowder mills and other places, but then there 
would have been friction, and friction had to be avoided. 
The rollers invented by Mr. Bell career round and round in 
the trough day after day without any grinding motion or 
deleterious friction. A largelump of Asbestos rock thrown 
into the machine was reduced to loose fibre before our eyes 
in aboyt two revolutions by the simple pressure of the heavy 
rollers. The Asbestos is next sifted to remove the crushed 
stone, and is then passed through a “devil” to clean it still 
further. At this stage it resembles the flock used in uphol- 
stery. It is next combed in a carding machine, after which 
it is entirely free from grit. Upstairs we find the ingenious 
machine which has made Asbestos a practicable substance. 
This is the apparatus already alluded to, and its task is to 
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make a “sliver,” or continuous thread of the pure Asbestos. 
It would be unnecessary to describe the exact process by 
which this is accomplished. The fibre is laid by the machine 
and at length thin white cords emerge from it and coil them- 
selves in hollow revolving cylinders at its foot: 

The sliver is removed to the spinning frames, where it is 
spun by the ordinary process into twist. Then the twist goes 
to the “doubler and balling machine” which rolls it ‘into 
balls, and finally to the “plaiting machine” where it is 
plaited into any size between a quarter of an’ inch and four 
inches, by bobbins which dance an incessant and ‘giddy waltz 
to music of thé most ear-piercing charactér. 

The manufacture of cloth and millboard is carried on at 
the other works of the firm, but they are stored ‘here in 
considerable quantities. At present the cloth is rather thick 
but the firm:think they will be able soon to make ‘it much 
thinner, and therefore much cheaper. Fireproof millboard 
can be obtained from one-thirty-second of an inch to one 
inch in thickness. 

Next as to the uses of Asbestos. It has already been 
noticed as a valuable material for engineers. Asbestos cloth 
has been found better than anything else for filtering 
chemicals, as it resists the action of acids so well, and as it 
also possesses the important property of never giving off 
anything, it is coming largely into use at Bordeaux for 
filtering wine. In dye works and in factories’ for the 
printing of cottons and muslins,—places in which a great 
many acids are generated to destroy machinery—Asbestos is 
employed to prevent that undesirable consummation. Instead 
of covering the rollers twice and sometimes threv times a 
day with linen cloths, they are now bound closely ‘with 
Asbestos string, and this covering is found to be both cheap 
and durable. Sugar refiners have discovered that Asbestos 
resists the action of sugar longer than anything else and 
they have begun to apply the discovery. Tallow and other 
grease’ refiners use it for their still heads. Bound round 
steam pipes it is found to preserve the hair cloth with which 
they are often covered to prevent radiation of heat. : 

Hitherto we have looked at Asbestos from a purely 
commercial point of view, but the incombustible side of its 
character makes it interesting to persons who have not the 


slightest regard for dye works, tallow refiners, or engine 
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shops. Since the terrible disaster last autumn at the Ring 
Theatre in Vienna, Mr. Bell has received several commissions 
for “drop scenes’”’ for Continental Theatres, and it is to be 
hoped that English managers may be induced to provide 
themselves with similar safeguards. Ropes are being madeof 
Asbestos for fire escapes and salvage corps, so that even in 
the most terrible conflagration there need be no danger of 
the slight cords upon which lives depend being burnt away. 
Gloves can be made of it by means of which men can handle 
bars of hot iron, and, as everybody knows, Asbestos stoves 
are coming largely into use. Balls of the mineral are placed 
in an open grate, and are raised to a red heat by means of gas 
jets beneath. Thus a fire can be lighted in an instant, and can 
be turned out directly it is no longer required. Gas and 
atmospheric air are burnt together and the cost is only about 
one farthing an hour. A cheerful, heat giving, and clean 
fire can thus be obtained at a very small cost and no unplea- 
sant gas fumes are emitted. One of the best testimonials 
this grate can receive is in the fact that it is. so frequently 
found in the consulting rooms of medical men. Mr. Bell has 
also designed a dress in which workmen can face the hottest 
of furnaces and the most virulent chemical fumes. 

Asbestos paint is another preparation of the mineral which 
we may all of us live to adopt. As a material for decoration 
it is not yet brought to perfection, but its preservative powers 
have already been fully displayed. Our readers may have 
heard of the shude mills, in which the shude or husk of rice, 
a substance as combustible as damp cotton, is made into a 
food for animals. This substance is so liable to spontaneous 
combustion that insurance companies refuse to insure the 
buildings. Asbestos paint has been used at some of these 
mills, and it has happened that in one or two cases the 
contents have been entirely destroyed by fire while the 
building has been unhurt. Mr. Bell has been at work for 
two or three years upon this paint, his idea being to obtain 
a preparation that would prevent metals from corroding, but 
it is not yet as perfect as he wishes it to be. The Vienna 
fire, however, has caused a very large demand for Asbestos 
paint, and it has to be met. 

We need not enlarge on the value of indestructible paper, 
though this is perhaps the most important task on which Mr. 
Bell is at present employed. At the request of the managers 
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of a -great European Bank he is now endeavouring to 
manufacture an Asbestos paper that shall be suitable for 
Account Books. Specimens were invited from all quarters 
but those sent in by Mr. Bell were so superior to the others 
that he was requested to continue his experiments, the Bank 
promising not to encourage anyone else until his results were 
seen. We were shown some sheets of asbestos paper which 
he had prepared. They were little thicker than stout hand- 
made paper and a little coarser but he informed us that some 
later experiments had been even more successful. Asbestos 
paper is always in use by electricians, as it is said to be the 
best insulator known, and a large demand is anticipated for 
it for this purpose as soon as it shall have become cheaper. 

Whether this curious mineral fibre will even be manufac- 
tured into clothing is doubtful because of its comparative 
scarcity and conséquent cost, but it could not be esteemed too 
highly if, by some preparation of it applied to articles of dress, 
the number of victims to fire could be reduced. It isasa 
substance before which fire is powerless that its value consists, 
and it will be strange indeed if some more uses, as important 
as any we have described, be not soon found for it. Professor 
Campbell, who had made many experiments with asbestos, 
states that it is fireproof and waterproof. Asbestos paper 
written upon with proper substances may be heated to more 
than 1100 degrees and saturated with water, and the words will 
still be legible! He has exposed a piece of common mill- 
board to heavy rain, and heated it to 300, goo, and 1100 
degrees, and even much higher temperatures, and it is as yet 
unhurt. We do not think that asbestos is likely to be treated 
more rigorously when in actual use. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN BRUSH ELECTRIC LIGHT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


We have been told over and overagain, until constant iter- 
ation has made the remark very wearisome, that the age we 
are living in is a practical age, that romance is about as 
extinct as the dodo, and that poetry belongs only to the 
days of long ago. Like most popular truths, this is only a 
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partial truth, but there is a good deal to support the belief. 
Romance and mystery are almost inseparable, and poetry is a 
near kinsman of romance. At one time a natural mystery 
was quietly accepted as such by all but a few unusually active 
minds, but the people of to-day investigate it, take it to pieces, 
and analyse it, and weigh and sift it until it has become so 
common that it cannot awe the most ignorant men the Board 
Schools have left among us. As to the chemist all things are 
clean, so to other scientists all things are profane. Nothing 
is sacred from their inquisitiveeyes. The sublime phenomena 
of nature are looked at from the point of view of pennyweights 
and ounces. The voices of the gods were once heard in the 
rolling thunder, but now this most awful of Nature’s tongues 
is attributed, falsely no doubt, to the meeting of two clouds. 
The comet that once, an omen of ill, sent men home with 
heavy hearts has been dissected, and its components ana- 
lysed. The lightning that at one time was believed to be 
wielded alone by the sovereign of Olympus, is brought into 
our houses as an improvement on tallow candles. 

With the disappearance of the mystery the romance and 
much of the poetry have gone too. Jove was first shorn of 
one of his attributes when Franklin drew down the lightning 
from the clouds on the string of his kite. Thencame the arti- 
ficial manufacture of electricity in small quantities by plates 
of zinc and copper, and lastly the laying on of the electric 
fluid to our houses and streets as we lay on water or gas. 

One of the strangest things in connection with the new 
light is the quiet way in which the public have accepted it. 
They have gone into neither heroics or hysterics. When gas 
was introduced into London nearly eighty years ago some of 
the most timid of the citizens shut up their shops and fled in 
terror to the fields, while there were manifold predictions of 
disease and blindness. The present generation admit that 
the electric light is very beautiful and very wonderful, but 
they are not startled by it unless they hold gas shares. Mr. 
Brush and Mr. Edison would have been stoned through the 
streets as wizards if they had done one half as much five hun- 
dred years ago, but now no more credit is given to them than 
we give to Watt and Arkwright. Machinery and chemistry 
are deadening the imaginations of our people and bringing 
them nearer the level of the machines they make. 

Visitors to the Crystal Palace during the late exhibition, 
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unless they went more than once, will have little more than a 
vague general recollection that they saw a very beautiful 
sight, but among the things that will stand out in the memory 
was the display made by the Brush Company. Their are in 
the Tropical Department was the colossus of lights. It 
gleamed among a host of smaller orbs in the long transepts 
of the Palace as the white winter moon outshines all “‘ meaner 
beauties of the skies.” As power is the characteristic of the 
Brush system it was not as a boast or bombastic attempt to 
extinguish competitors that the splendid) are light was fixed, 
but as a fair legitimate exhibition of what the company could 
do at any time. 

So much has already been written about the electric light 
that we may take it for granted the reader knows its early 
history, and confine ourselves strictly to the branch of the 
subject that immediately concerns us. The Anglo-American 
Corporation was formed two years ago, when it acquired 
from Mr. Brush his patent rights in every country except the 
United States. Mr. Brush was, of course, the inventor of the 
system which bears his name. We say “system” advisedly, 
for he was not the discoverer of a mere appliance for lighting, 
but of a complete apparatus which is perfect in itself. He 
uses his own generators, his own lamps, and his own carbons. 
The history of the dynamo-electric machine, which is so im- 
portant a factor in his system is briefly as follows :—In 1875, 
being then but twenty-six years of age, Mr. Brush, an ama- 
teur only in electrical science, had a conversation with the 
vice-president of the Telegraph Supply Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as to the possibility of a better dynamo-electric 
machine than either the Gramme or the Siemens, and the 
probable demand for it. A hopeful tone was assumed, and it 
was finally arranged that Mr. Brush should set to work to 
solve the problem, and that he should have such facilities as 
were offered by the company’s factory. If he succeeded in 
producing the machine they would undertake to construct and 
introduce it. Nothing more was said, and Mr. Brush went 
home, but in less than two months he presented himself 
quietly one morning at the factory with his machine in a 
“buggy.” It was set up in the end of the shop, and con- 
nected by a belt with the main shaft, and by wires to an old- | 
style clockwork electric lamp with carbon points. The power 
was applied, the armature revolved, the means isa x: 
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was generated, and the lamp gave forth a brilliant light ot 
300 candle power. In this modest way a most important 
question that was occupying the minds of clever men in every 
civilized country was most successfully decided within two 
months by a young man of twenty-six, who had not even 
professional experience to guide him! This first machine 
has never been out of order, and is at work to the present day. 
Many mechanical and a few electrical changes have since 
been made, but the ideas embodied in this earliest production 
have not been materially altered. 

Perhaps the most distinctive feature of Mr. Brush’s dynamo- 
electric machine is its power of supplying a large number of 
lamps by means of a single wire circuit. What is called the 
No. 8 Machine will maintain on a single circuit forty lights of 
2000 candle power each. In the experiments made in Paris 
a machine of this size, lighting thirty-two lamps of 2000 
candle power each, was run continuously for some weeks 
through twenty miles of cable. It is also possible to extend 
the circuit to twenty-five miles. 

The Brush Lamp is a very beautiful piece of mechanism 
and exceedingly simple. We may mention that in the “ arc” 
systems of lighting there has always been some difficulty in 
maintaining a steady arc when more than one or two lamps 
are burning in a single circuit; but every Brush lamp itself 
adjusts exactly the normal length of arc independently of all 
others. Unlike the lamps of most other systems, there is no 
clockwork, and thus that source of weakness is avoided. The 
following is a brief description of the mechanism :—The posi- 
tive carbon is clamped on a holder, which is fixed to the end 
of a brass tube. This tube passes through a washer, which is 
lifted by a fork attached to the cores of a solenoid. The sole- 
noid is wound with two sets of wires, a thick and a thin, the 
former forming in the main circuit, the latter being a deriva- 
tion from the circuit. When the current passes through the 
lamp the solenoid cores are lifted up, and with them the 
washer, which, when it comes inclined, grips the tube, 
separates the carbons, and so forms the arc. The carbons 
remain separated until the arc becomes unduly long owing to 
the consumption of carbon. As the fine wire is coiled in an 
opposite direction, the effect is to neutralize to some extent 
the magnetism due to the coarse wire helix, and when the are 
gets long a greater proportion of current goes through the fine 
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wire, reduces the effect of the thick wire, and causes the iron 
cores to descend a little, and permits the washer to release the 
tube. The carbons then feed together, and the arc maintains 
its normal length. The tubes are prevented from descending 
too quickly by a plunger in the inside, which works in glyce- 
rine, and is fitted with a small valve at the top. The lamps 
are made in various sizes, to burn eight, twelve, or sixteen 
hours. The latter are fitted with two tubes, the second 
coming automatically into use when the first is burnt out. 

Another important feature of the Brush Lamp is the auto- 
matic “cut-out,” a name more expressive perhaps than 
elegant. It is a small appliance, but is almost as indispen- 
sable to the single circuit system as a rudder to a ship, for 
without it all the. lamps on a circuit would be extinguished if 
one became deranged. It consists of a small electro-magnet 
which comes into action and completes the second circuit 
should that from the lamp become interfered with through the 
carbons burning away, or from any defect. The effect of the 
intervention of the “cut-out” is. that the current flows past 
the faulty lamp to the others and makes them burn a little 
brighter, while attention is naturally drawn to the one that 
has thus been extinguished. 

A third speciality of the Brush system is the “ automatic 
regulator” for controlling the strength of the current produced 
by the machine. This is substantially a variable resistance 
placed on a “shunt” across the magnet circuit, and is 
governed by a solenoid in the main circuit. If, as would 
naturally be the case, the current in the circuit increases, on 
some of the lamps fed by it being turned out, the resistance in 
the shunt is diminished, the magnetism of the field magnets 
is reduced, and the current generated by the machine is cor- 
respondingly decreased. Thus it is possible to turn out the 
lamps on a circuit as easily as gas burners in a room, and in- 
crease or decrease the amount of light at pleasure. Ona 
forty light circuit thirty-nine lamps might be turned out, and 
the sole remaining joy left would burn at its normal brightness 
and no more. This would be done without any alteration in 
the speed of the machine, although a corresponding diminu- 
tion of the horse power would take place simultaneously. It 
is also possible to add extra lights on a circuit at a compar- 
atively small cost by the coupling of two machines. In some 
cases even three sixteen-light machines have been joined in 
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series, making forty-eight of these gigantic lights on a single 
circuit ! 

Having obtained the light, it is necessary, for the English 
are a practical people, to see what it will cost to burn it. If 
it is too expensive it will have to remain in the laboratory 
until it can be made cheaper. The question has already been 
settled, and definitely. The Anglo-American Brush Company 
last spring offered to light part of London with their lamps at 
the same price as the Corporation of the City were paying for 
gas. This was coming to the point with a vengeance. There 
were no ifs and buts in their offer, or suggestions of contin- 
gencies, but the plain statement that for a certain time they 
were willing to light the streets for the same money as the 
Corporation were then paying the gas companies to leave them 
in semi-darkness. Everybody is familiar with the result of 
the experiment. The wires were laid from the works in Lam- 
beth in iron pipes under Stamford Street and through their 
district, and thirty-four lamps were connected with them. 
Altogether five companies assisted in the exhibition, but it 
was very quickly conceded that the Brush light was the best. 
So satisfactory was the experiment as far as the Brush 
Company were concerned that they have recently entered into 
an agreement, renewed their contract for another year at an 
advance of 10 per cent. There can !be no doubt that at the 
price there is no light for illuminating large areas equal to 
that which they supply. To obtain an equal light by means 
of gas would cost an enormous sum, while the charges of the 
other electric lighting companies were so much in excess of 
that of the Brush Company as to put them quite out of court. 
The estimate of the year’s lighting of almost equal areas, in- 
cluding cost of installation, were—Brush, £1410; Siemens, 
£3720; Lontin, £2930. To get anything like a precise com- 
parison betweén the-cost to the consumer of the Brush light 
and of gas we must go to the United States and ascertain the 
opinions of men who have tried both. The proprietor of the 
Riverside Mills, at Providence, Rhode Island, states that the 
saving effected by the substitution of the Brush light for gas 
is 14,000 dollars ayear. At the Willimantic Linen Company's 
new mill, where little artificial light is required, the saving is 
2500 dollars. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company save 
4800 dollars a year; the Continental Hotel, 2600 dollars; Mr. 
John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 11,792 dollars. This list 
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might be extended at will, for the light has been adopted to a 
much greater extent in the United States than in England, 
and the report in every instance seems to have been in its 
favour. The saving in England might not be so great, as gas 
is cheaper here, but it is needless to emphasise the fact that 
the Brush light is in every way better than gas. Connected 
with the question of cheapness is that of utilizing water power 
for the transmission of stored electricity. It has been esti- 
mated that a copper wire of half an inch diameter would take 
26,250 horse power from water wheels driven by the Falls of 
Niagara, and loosing only 20 per cent. on the way, would 
yield 21,000 horse power ata distance of 300 miles. Every 
country has not a Niagara, and it would not be wise therefore 
to load the subject with abstruse calculations that may or may 
not be realized, and it would even be too much to take into 
account the possible utilization of English water power. 

The depreciation in the value of the plant appears to be very 
trifling. Ssoome men who have adopted the light say that it is 
scarcely noticeable; others put it down at about 2 per cent. in 
the future, but very little at present. The fact is that there is 
not much wear and tear, and that in consequence of the new- 
ness of the invention there has been no possibility of correctly 
estimating the exact amount. The machines are all made 
alike, and the parts interchangeable, so that in the event of 
any piece wearing out a duplicate can be at once forwarded 
from the company’s works, and can be fitted by an unskilled 
man. We need not have omitted to say that where water 
power is available it is extremely useful for driving the Brush 
machinery, and materially reduces the cost. 

As the Americans have done much to bring the electric 
light to perfection, they have also been the first to take general 
advantage of it. They have used it for lighting towns, 
factories, warehouses, docks, mines, and many other places 
where good light is acceptable. More than twelve months 
ago the electric light was substituted entirely for gas in the 
town of Akron, Ohio, to the satisfaction of the inhabitants, 
then Nevada City tried the experiment, New York followed 
and Wabash, and partial lighting has since been adopted in 
many places, and almost invariably the Brush system has 
been selected. For some time the harbour of Montreal has 
been lighted by it, and it has found its way into numerous 
private establishments. Even nine months ago nearly fifty 
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iron works were illuminated by it in the United States, 50 
factories, 17 shops, 14 open spaces, 16 mines and smelting 
works, 30 steamers, besides railway works, saw mills, hotels, 
circuses, colleges, and churches. 

Operations in England may be said to have commenced 
two years ago, when the Anglo-American Corporation installed 
themselves in London and set to work to show the value of 
their light. They commenced with sixteen lamps, but the 
number was soon increased to thirty-two. The next stride 
was a long one, being nothing less than the lighting of a por- 
tion of the South Kensington Museum, thus bringing the 
Brush system at once into public notice, and with such satis- 
factory result that a nine months’ trial showed an estimated 
yearly saving of £325. It now came rapidly into general use. 
It was introduced into the Portsmouth Dockyard, then into 
the Barrow-in-Furness Shipbuilding Works, then here, then 
there, until it does not even remain a novelty. Concessions 
have been granted by the Anglo-American Brush Corporation 
to the Hammond, the Scottish, the Midland, the Western, the 
Provincial, the Metropolitan, and the South-Eastern Com- 
panies for various parts of the country, and each is now push- 
ing the Brush light in its district. The old town of Chester- 
field, in Derbyshire, is being lighted by a combination of the 
incandescent and arc lamps supplied by the Hammond 
Company. Charing Cross, Waterloo, and other railway 
stations are illuminated by the Brush lamps, and the Wool- 
wich Arsenal, the Clock Tower at the Houses of Parliament, 
the Floral Hall, Covent Garden, while they are in use at the 
General Post Office, Chatham Dockyard, the Alexandra 
Palace, in the streets of Edinburgh, and at a very large 
number of private establishments. Messrs. Peek, Frean, and 
Co., after alluding to the beauty, steadiness, and coolness of 
the Brush light, give this important information as to the 
expense: “From careful calculations made of the cost of the 
electric light compared with that of gas at 3s. per thousand, 
we think we may safely say that we effect a saving of about 
20 per cent, whilst we obtain an incalculable increase of light, 
and that of a quality to enable us to see clearly the slightest 
variation in the colour of our goods, which was impossible 
under the old system. The above calculation includes the 
cost of a separateengine. , , ,  #Sucha statement at 
once disposes of all doubt either as to the value or the cheap- 
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ness of this form of the electric light, and that it has been finally 
brought from the realms of the problematical into those of 
the actual is proved by the removal of the gas pipes from 
places in which the Brush light has been tested. Order after 
order from the Admiralty has been received and executed, 
both for their dockyard and for marine purposes. The /zflex- 
1ble has been lighted by it, and it is found that the mechanism 
is not: affected either by the rolling of the vessel or by the 
firing of heavy guns. It has been tested at Portsmouth for 
search light purposes, and a No.7 machine was shown to 
give a light equal to 40,000 candles. Abroad the company 
are equally active. It is probable that the Paris Opera House 
will be permanently illuminated by the electric light, a very 
elegant lamp, destined no doubt to receive Brush lamps, 
shaving already been designed. The Post Office in the same 
city is already fitted with them, and the streets of the Austrian 
capital will soon be brilliant with their light. Two lights of 
30,000 candle power have recently been placed on board the 
Greek steamer Psara, and others have been placed on the 
Argentine war vessel, and the Almirante Brown. At the 
Diamond Diggings in India, Australia, and many other 
countries, the Brush lamp sheds its searching ray, but it 
would be too wearisome to mention all the places it illuminates. 

It may be worth while to mention that there is a very im- 
portant difference between the manner of lighting large spaces 
by the Brush system in America and in England. So far as 
it has been used here for street lighting it has been by means 
of lamps at a height of certainly not more than twenty-five feet 
(those in London were about thirteen feet). Theplan adopted at 
Akron and other American towns was to place a cluster of 
powerful lamps on towers or masts from 200 to 2§0 feet high, 
and thus shed a diffused light over a very large area. Four 
electric lights, equal to 16,000 candles, on one mast will give 
an ample light within a radius of at least halfa mile. The 
straight wide streets and large open spaces of the new Ameri- 
can towns are favourable to this method of illumination, and 
it remains to be seen whether the great height would not more 
than counterbalance the disadvantages arising from our narrow 
crooked thoroughfares. 

The chief characteristic of the Brush system is, undoubtedly, 
its power. It is no carpet knight, hiding itself away in 
drawing rooms. For the lighting of large spaces, either 
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indoor or outdoor, it has no rival, and besides the merits we 
have already enumerated it has that of giving a pure white 
light which enables colours to be judged as accurately by 
night as by day, which is not injurious to the eyes like gas, 
and which does not vitiate the atmosphere. What would the 
men in some of the London printing offices, who work night 
after night in a poisonous atmosphere and by flickering gas, 
give for even one night a week of the electric light? There is 
a mistaken notion in the minds of many people that no heat 
arises from this light. On the contrary, very considerable 
warmth is diffused, but it does not taint the air. Another 
point in favour of the electric light is that it causes far less 
danger of fire than gas. The insurance companies, no bad 
judges, recognise this fact, and they have drawn up a set of 
rules on the subject, which are adopted by the Brush Company. 

In order to cover the whole ground, for there are small 
places as well as large that require illumination, the Anglo- 
American Company incorporate the Lane-Fox system when 
necessary, and use the incandescent lamp with the Brush 
machine. At the present time they have furnished a number 
of estimates for lighting private houses, and this branch of 
the business will no doubt soon be developed to an enormous 
extent. Indeed, their work has already so much increased 
that the new premises in Belvedere Road, Lambeth, have 
already been supplemented by other and larger works, which 
have been fittted up with powerful machinery for the con- 
struction of dynamo-electric machines and lamps. They have 
also premises at Portpool Lane, where the Lane-Fox incan- 
descent lamps are made. ; 

There are many other purposes to which the dynamo- 
electric machine can be applied, electro-plating for instance, 
but we have not space to enumerate them. We will therefore 
conclude by giving a single illustration, so wonderful that if 
it did not come on the highest authority would be considered 
beyond belief, of the marvellous power of the Brush light. A 
letter has been received by the company from the commander 
of the Argentine corvette, the Almirante Brown, informing 
them that while that vessel was lying six miles off shore it 
was possible, by the electric beam that came from it to read 
small print at a house two miles inland! We do not think 
we need say anything more about it. 
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JOHN AND HENRY GWYNNE. 


It is hardly necessary to tell our readers that John and 
Henry Gwynne are engineers, but a brief and untechnical 
description of their works at Hammersmith, and some idea 
of the undertakings carried out there, may, we venture to hope, 
be interesting to many, the name of the firm being known the 
world over, and their machinery to be seen in every country 
into which steam has yet been introduced. Messrs. Gwynne 
have long been before the public as successful constructors 
of hydraulic machinery, steam engines, and mechanical work 
generally ; but their name is more particularly identified with 
centrifugal pumps and pumping engines, and although they 
can hardly claim to be the inventors of this form of pump, 
yet it has, in the course of many years, by much experience 
and by much study, been gradually transformed by them 
from a crude and wasteful machine into a highly efficient 
pump suitable for an almost infinite variety of purposes (some 
of which we shall presently notice more in detail), and capable 
of dealing with quantities of water so great, as to render prac- 
ticable engineering projects, which not many years ago would 
have been deemed impossible. Messrs. Gwynne have of 
course made their many inventions and improvements the 
subject of numerous patents, and, justly proud of the success 
which has attended their labours, they have styled their 
pumps and engines as now constructed “ Invincible ’—a word 
which is now the firm’s recognised trade mark, and if they 
are not quite perfect we find the best proofs of their excel- 
lence in the fact that Messrs. Gwynne’s customers are them- 
selves chiefly engineers, many of them in the foremost ranks 
in their profession. We are also informed that in our Indian 
Empire, our colonies, and elsewhere abroad, natives and set- 
tlers can hardly be induced to purchase pumps on which the 
word “ Invincible ” is not displayed. 

Situated in the “‘ West End” on the banks of that grand 
old highway, which has contributed so much to the growth 
and prosperity of the metropolis, the Hammersmith Iron 
Works and the toilers therein are indeed favoured in compar- 
ison with those carrying on similar industries in the “ East 
End.” Here the atmosphere is clear, bracing, and free from 
smoke, while the river, and very pleasant surrounding country, 
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afford facilities for rational and healthful recreation, unfortu- 
nately quite beyond the reach of too many of our industrial 
population. The advantages of the situation are observable 
in the appearance of: the workmen, who are of a superior 
class, and being in good quarters do not readily change their 
place of employment. Although thus pleasantly removed 
from the “hum of men,” the Hammersmith Works are yet in 
constant communication with an office situated in the most 
central part of the city, for the convenience of business men 
and customers who cannot spare time to journey westward. 
This office contains a fine collection of models beautifully 
constructed, drawings, and photographs, all of much service 
in explaining to visitors the construction and special merits of 
the various classes of machinery produced at the works. Here 
are also preserved the records of the many honors conferred 
on Messrs. Gwynne for the excellence of their machinery. 

A spacious wharf and barges owned by the firm put the 
works into easy and cheap communication with the docks and 
principal railway depéts. The raw materials employed, iron, 
coal, coke, loam, sand, timber, &c., are all received by water, 
while the finished machinery is generally lifted directly on 
board ship in the docks from the firm’s barges. Additional 
proof of the wisdom of the selection of the site for works 
chiefly engaged in the construction of hydraulic machinery, is 
found in the fact that buyers can, if necessary, see their 
machinery at work under the saine conditions as it will ob- 
tain when permanently erected. This advantage possessed 
by very few constructors will be appreciated by the most un- 
mechanical of our readers, when it is remembered that much 
machinery is sent to countries where the rectification of an 
error of construction would be impossible without communi- 
cating with the makers, and waiting possibly from three to 
six months for a reply or for a new part to replace a defective 
one. 

We shall now endeavour briefly to give our readers an idea 
of the procedure observed at Hammersmith in carrying any 
undertaking through its various stages to completion, and in 
doing so we shall have indicated the course adopted in all 
well-conducted engineering works. We shall then mention a 
few of the more important works carried out by Messrs. 
Gwynne, and state a few of the many purposes to which their 
machinery is constantly being applied. 
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The first step, we need scarcely say, is to secure the con- 
tract, a matter not always easy in these days when many 
contending firms render competition very keen. Before a 
large contract is secured weeks and even months of anxious 
thought and labour are expended in the preparation of designs 
and estimates. This labour very often bears no fruit, as the 
most successful contracting firm secures only a moderate per- 
centage of the contracts for which it tenders. The order 
properly secured is entered fully in the official order book and 
transcribed in abridged form into sub-order books, carried by 
heads of departments and leading foremen. The work is then 
put into the drawing office, which is conducted by a head 
draughtsman and an efficient staff of assistants. Here de- 
signs are got out, and drawings of all parts prepared, down to 
the most minute detail, for the guidance of the working de- 
partments. It must not be supposed that new drawings are 
prepared complete for every new contract; a design once ap- 
proved may be used again and again, and as all original 
drawings are carefully preserved, numbered, and registered, 
it is frequently only necessary to make a list of drawings to 
be used for the contract. These being kept in numbered 
drawers and properly classified can be at once procured when 
wanted. The original drawings are not allowed to go into 
the factory, but are reproduced by tracings on cloth mounted 
on small rollers. The designs are of course continually 
undergoing improvement and the old drawings being sup- 
planted by new. The drawings with all necessary information 
are now sent to the “ Pattern Shop.” Here we have a large 
building of two stories, with saws and other wood-working 
machinery driven by a smali engine and boiler. In this de- 
partment the patterns or models for iron castings are made and 
repaired; on the ground floor are also made packing-cases 
and other preparations for protecting machinery during tran- 
sit to its destination. With the aid of his drawings and lists 
the foreman of the department selects his patterns, or prepares 
new ones as may be necessary. Patterns which are to be 
used frequently are generally reproduced in iron or brass, 
both of which are of course more durable than wood. The 
patterns are then despatched to the foundry, and the drawings 
to the smith’s shop, or forge, and the work of construction 
may now be said to begin, the patterns being really tools or 
appliances used in construction. We find the smiths’ shop 
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provided with a powerful steam hammer, a blower, punching 
and shearing machines, furnaces, and other usual appliances. 
The building is lighted from the roof, white-washed, and by 
no means so “grimey” as might be supposed. Wrought 
iron is but little used in Messrs. Gwynne’s machinery, and we 
observed most of the smiths busily engaged on steel forgings, 
all the so-called “ working-parts”’ of steam engines being of 
Landore steel, which, although much more expensive than iron, 
is far stronger and more durable. Ina shed adjoining the 
smithy wrought iron pipes of various diameters are made for 
use with pumping machinery. Being light and not liable to 
breakage these pipes are much used instead of ordinary cast 
iron pipes. The smiths’ shop, like the pattern shop, is pro- 
vided with its own steam engine and boiler. Leaving the 
forge, we enter the foundry, a fine large building well lighted 
along its whole length from the roof. The walls are white- 
washed, and the workmen generally much cleaner in appear- 
ance than is usual, working as close together as possible on 
pumps great and small, and steam engine castings of all 
kinds. The moulds being in all stages of progress, an inter- 
esting and animated spectacle is presented. It would be 
difficult indeed to describe in few words the operations of 
moulding and casting, suffice it to say that the preparation of 
the loam and sand, the formation of moulds and “cores,” the 
provision of means of egress for the air and gases evolved 
when the molten metal is poured into the mould, require much 
skill and unwearied vigilance in order to produce castings 
suitable for high class steam machinery. The molten metal 
is conveyed by “ladles” or large pots, and by cranes to the 
mould. The furnaces, or “cupolas,” the blower driven by 
a small engine, and the mill for mixing sand are placed at 
the lower end of the foundry outside. On being taken from 
the foundry the castings are “trimmed,” that is, freed from 
sand, cleaned, and all little projections “‘ dressed off.” They 
are then weighed and sent into the machine and erecting 
shop. Like the foundry the erecting shop is a large rectang- 
ular building lighted chiefly from the roof. A powerful over- 
head travelling crane enables the heaviest castings to be 
lifted and deposited on almost any part of the floor, while a 
number of small cranes, conveniently arranged on pillars, 
facilitate the handling of lighter pieces. An apparently end- 
less variety of costly machines specially designed for the firm’s 
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business, for sawing, planing, slotting, shaping, drilling, 
turning, &c., fill both sides of the shop, as well as a gallery at 
its upper end, while the whole central space from end to end 
is reserved for the erection of machinery. The machines are 
placed as closely together as possible, and every available 
foot of space is occupied, indeed the works are throughout 
remarkable not so much for their extent as for the great 
quantity of machinery at work, and in course of construction 
in a comparatively small spacé. Like the other departments, 
the erecting shop is provided with its own steam engine, but 
here, on account of the number of machines, a deal of power 
is required. 

On entering, the erecting shop, the castings receive a coat 
of paint, and are then in‘common with the forgings, marked 
or lined out in accordance with the drawings for the guidance 
of the workmen, previous to being sent to the various machines 
to be turned, bored, or planed as the case may be. The work 
then passes to the fitters, who fit up and properly finish all 
details, while the erectors are entrusted with the important duty 
of putting the whole together, testing the accuracy of all work- 
ing parts, and making the final adjustments; the painting is 
then completed, and the work is ready to be taken apart for 
packing and delivery. All details are carefully stamped with 
numbers and letters, so that they can be re-erected without 
difficulty. All parts are made in strict conformity with the 
drawings, and to guages and templets, while each order re- 
ceives a distinctive register number or mark, which enables it 
to be identified at any time. Repairs can thus be executed or 
breakages replaced when necessary. The first introduction 
to this erecting shop with its whirling pulleys, countless 
driving bands, and machines, some screaming, some rattling, 
and some working almost silently, the clank of chains, the 
sound of heavy bodies falling, and the never-ending sharp and 
often rhythmical tapping of hand hammers, produces on the 
visitor unaccustomed to matters mechanical a striking and 
pleasing effect. 

During our visit we were shown machinery in progress for 
important drainage works in our own counfry, in Holland, 
and elsewhere. We saw pumping engines for graving docks, 
for various purposes on board ship, and pumps for almost 
every conceivable purpose to which this class of machinery is 
applicable, There were also in progress driving engines of 
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the ordinary class, for driving machinery by straps, engines 
for electric-lighting machinery, turbines, mill-gearing, &c. 
We were informed that the works contained orders for upwards 
of fifty pumping engines, as many pumps to be driven by 
straps, besides other work of a miscellaneous character. On 
account of their extensive connexion, excellent reputation, 
unwearied perseverance, and constant endeavours to improve 
the details of their machinery, Messrs. Gwynne have seldom 
to complain of that unpleasant state of affairs known in busi- 
ness circles as “‘ slackness,” and even in times of great stag- 
nation, they have hitherto been fortunate enough to keep their 
factory well employed. Without attempting further to de- 
scribe these interesting works or endeavouring to convey to 
non-professional readers an idea of the beautiful workman- 
ship and ingenuity displayed in all Messrs. Gwynne’s 
machinery, we shall now endeavour to describe some of the 
more important undertakings in which they have successfully 
engaged. Without doubt the drainage of the Ferrara Marshes 
in Northern Italy is the greatest reclamation scheme which 
has been devised and executed by hydraulic engineers up to 
the present time. These marshes covering an area of 200 
square miles, were of course useless for agricultural purposes, 
and were besides a fruitful source of disease and death. In 
1873 a company was formed to reclaim and bring under culti- 
vation this large tract of land, and with this object plans and 
tenders were invited fur machinery to effect this much to be 
desired object, from a number of eminent engineers. After 
much consideration the proposals of John and Henry Gwynne 
were accepted, and the contract awarded to them. Proud of 
the distinction thus conferred on them, Messrs. Gwynne and 
their officials began the work with enthusiasm, carried it on 
with determination, and successfully completed it in an almost 
incredibly short space of time, the celerity with which the 
work was carried out being much commented upon in engin- 
eering circles. The drainage of the Ferrara Marshes is now 
an accomplished fact, and the greater part of the land is under 
cultivation. The machinery, which is the largest of its kind 
ever constructed, is erected on the banks of the river Volano, 
and consists of eight “Invincible” Centrifugal Pumps driven 
by four pairs of powerful compound surface condensing 
engines of approved construction, with boilers, auxililary 
engines, &c. It may interest some of our readers to know 
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that a model of one of these pairs of pumps is to be seen in 
the Museum of Science and Art at South Kensington. 
Owing to the extensive area drained the quantity of water 

which has to be removed from the land in wet seasons is of 
course enormous. The pumps are jointly capable of raising 

over 2000 tons of water per minute; it is however, difficult 

to form any idea of what this quantity means except by 

making a comparison. We have not by us at present, returns 

of the quantity of water supplied to the metropolis, but when 

the Ferrara machinery was erected the total quantity of water 

supplied to London in twenty-four hours by all the water 

companies was 110,000,000 gallons. Now 2000 tons of water 

per minute is nearly 660,000,000 gallons in twenty-four hours, 

so that the installation at Ferrara can deal with about six 

times as much water as the whole metropolitan supply. The 

water is collected from the Jand by suitable canals and water 

ways all leading to the pumping station, and delivered as 

already stated, over, or to speak precisely, through a weir or. 
dam into the Volano. In very wet seasons all the pumps 

have frequently to work night and day for months together ; 

for example, in 1878-79 the pumps worked incessantly from 

the roth of October till the 31st May. 

Many similar important undertakings, small only when 
compared with that we have just described, owe their success 
to Messrs. Gwynne’s machinery, which is to be found in 
drainage works in Hungary and Denmark, while in Holland 
it is most extensively employed. Our worthy neighbours, the 
Dutch, owe the very existence of a great part of their country, 
first to those splendid monuments of patient perseverance— 
their dykes—and, secondly, totheir pumping machinery. The 
Dutch are really the fathers of hydraulic engineering, and are 
clever mechanical constructors as well. It is only therefore 
another proof of the suitability of Messrs. Gwynne’s machi- 
nery, that it is so extensively employed in Holland. Our 
space will not admit of our describing in detail any of the 
installations in this country, but we may state generally that 
Messrs. Gwynne’s machinery effects the drainage of upwards 
of fifty “‘ Polders,” as the reclaimed areas are termed, many of 
them of great extent, ranging from 16,000 to 500 acres. In 
the prosecution of their important and thriving business with 
the Netherlands, Messrs. Gwynne enjoy the able assistance as 
agents, of Messrs. W. C. and K. de Wit, eminent engineers in 
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Amsterdam. On account-of the comparatively small returns 
derived from the drained lands, the working expenses have of 
necessity to be cut down as much as possible, and much 
pumping machinery of fair construction and by makers ot 
good repute, has recently been removed and replaced ata 
heavy expenditure by the “ Invincible”” pumping machinery, 
the drainage companies finding that they are justified in pur- 
suing this course, on account of the great simplicity and eco- 
nomical- working of Messrs. (@wynne’s pumps and engines. 
In concluding this portion of our article, we cannot do better 
than express the hope that the Hammersmith Works will one 
day be called on to begin the construction of machinery to 
drain the Zuider Zee, a work which has long been looked for- 
ward to by the natives of the Low Country, and which, con- 
sidering their unbounded perseverance and continued successes 
in their battles with the waters, is by no means beyond the 
range of the engineering talent of the present day. The 
“ Invincible ’’ Pumping Engines are much used for emptying 
floating and graving docks, which, as most of our readers are 
aware, are necessary for the examination, cleansing, and 
repairing of ships’ bottoms. Docking a ship is rather a costly 
operation, and, as ships are constantly waiting to be docked, 
as little time must be lost as possible. Immediately a ship is 
floated into dock the gates are closed, and the operation of 
pumping out commences. The rapidity with which this is 
accomplished will be appreciated when we state that the 
Garvel Graving Dock at Greenock contains 30,000 tons of 
water, and that Messrs. Gwynne’s Pumping Engines transfer 
all this water from the dock to the river Clyde in two-and-a 
half hours. These pumping engines are to be found in almost 
every important harbour and navigable river throughout the 
world. Messrs. Gwynne have for many years advocated the 
use of their pumping machinery on board ship for various 
purposes, but chiefly for adding to the security of life at sea, 
their argument being that a steamship need not founder at 
sea, if fitted with adequate pumping machinery, for, if machi- 
nery of very moderate dimensions can be made to take 30,000 
tons of water from a dock in less than three hours, there need 
not be the slightest difficulty in providing efficient machinery 
occupying a very small space, quite capable of keeping 
under any leakage, however serious, arising from collision or 
any other cause whatever, seeing that no ship yet made can 
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hold even one-third the quantity. just referred to. The justice 
of Messrs. Gwynne’s contention has been gradually acknow- 
ledged, and over 150 “ Invincible” pumping engines are now 
annually supplied to the leading marine engineers and ship- 
builders in our own country and abroad. 

Yet another and possibly the earliest purpose to which 
centrifugal pumps have been put is that of irrigation. Hun- 
dreds of Messrs. Gwynne’s pumps are to be found on the 
banks of the Nile. ‘“ Invincibles:’ are immensely popular in 
South Africa. They are sent in large numbers to India, China, 
the Dutch Indies, &c., while a very fine set of pumping 
machinery was recently supplied to the King of Siam. 

We have by no means exhausted the application of Messrs. 
Gwynne’s pumping engines, nor have we told our readers of 
the turbines, water-wheels, hydraulic presses, engines for 
driving electrical machinery, and other work which the 
Hammersmith factory is constantly engaged in producing. 
We have, however, we hope, enabled our readers to form 
some idea of yet another of the great industries carried on in 
our midst, and of the amount of energy and skill which is 
continually being expended, and must be expended if we are 
to maintain our proud position as the leaders of the world in 
engineering. 


THOMAS TURNER & Co. 


THIS great business was established in 1802 by Mr. Thomas 
Turner. We shall see as we avail ourselves of the courteous 
permission to journey round, to what extent the Suffolk 
Works, Sheffield, have grown under the presidency of the 
founder and his partners. 

The steel warehouse and the furnaces first attract our 
attention. The iron used is principally imported from 
Sweden, the Dannemora mines of Sweden furnishing the 
best quality. It arrives in England in thin narrow bars, 
running from 6 to 12 feet in length, and has undergone a 
process similar to puddling in its native district, by which it 
has been robbed of all its carbon. To restore this element is 
the work of the steel converter in this country. We are not 
immediately concerned with that operation, although it is a 
35 
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peculiarly interesting one, and we must leave a description 
for another day. We will assume we have the steel duly 
converted in the spacious warehouse before us and pass on 
to the furnaces, where an important stage is in course of 
progres, namely, making the crucible or refined steel. 

This discovery is due to Mr. Joseph Huntsman, ‘of Hands- 
worth, near Sheffield, who first introduced it in 1740, and 
erected works which are still carried on near Attercliffe, a 
part of Sheffield, for the purpose of producing his steel. 
How it was done was a close secret for years, and it was 
only by a treacherous ruse on the part of a rival, who, dis- 
guised as a tramp, sought shelter on a stormy night. 
Admittance gained he learned the whole secret whilst laying 
on a cinder heap pretending to be asleep. The process now 
is no secret, but there are private matters which make or mar 
the fortunes of a house, such as the mixtures of metal and 
other components, and we must be necessarily superficial in 
the information we here impart or we shall perhaps be 
following the train of this spy. 

The pots or crucibles which contain the metal are made 
mostly of Derby, or Burton, or sometimes of Devonshire and 
China clay stamped by the bare feet of those who work them. 
They last for three “teemings”’ or pourings, and hold for the 
first round 50 lbs., for the second 44 lbs., and for the third 
38 lbs. of steel placed in “holes” or furnaces built into a 
cellar, from which they are accessible underneath. They are 
charged by a “charger” with the steel broken into small 
lumps and the necessary ingredients. Here a fierce heat 
reduces to a liquid the contents of the pot, and for from 5 to 
5+ hours the melter carefully watches it. To hit upon the 
exact moment when the “ puller out ’’ who “ works the holes ” 
must remove the crucible, is one of the nice points in steel 
refining ; for if it be prematurely removed, the liquid will 
pour or teem “fiery,” and the ingot will be full of bubbles or 
blisters, which, when hammered down into bars will develope 
into “ roaks,” or cracks and seams. If it is unduly melted it 
will be inferior in quality and the molten steel will appear 
like aerated water with the gas escaped. Should a foreign 
substance such as coke get into the /as¢ the metal will 
“stare,” or show a sparkling fracture, and the ingot become- 
ing “hot short” will crumble under the hammer, and the 
ingot will also be full of ‘“‘ honeycombs,” or bubbles, if the 
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liquid becomes chilled before it is “teemed.” If we are 
fortunate in seeing the pouring, but the dazzle and heat will 
not permit of our looking into the “hole,” yet the workman 
does his task quite easily, his legs being protected by wet 
sacking, and with a pair of “‘ pulling out” tongs removes the 
crucible and pours it off in a thin white stream into iron 
moulds like two rails firmly ringed and wedged together. 
When it is cool the ingot is sent to the rolling mills and 
drawn out to the sizes and lengths required. Razor steel is 
tapered rolled and saves much trouble in forging and 
grinding. Varieties of steel are made to suit many 
purposes. We will now follow the history of a file, of which 
there are over forty different species made flat, round, half 
round, three square, and square, and range in length from 
two inches to a like number of feet. 

Large files are forged by steam hammers, but smaller ones 
are all done by hand in the neat little smithy where the 
forger works, either with or without a “striker” or a mate, 
A flat file is forged in the usual way on the anvil surface, but 
for the other kinds “‘swages’”’ or “ bosses” are fixed to the 
anvil so that the exact shape and size is secured. From the 
Smithy the steel goes to the “lighting’’ furnace to be 
“annealed” or made soft enough to be ground and cut, 
Here a number of embryo files, as we may term them, are 
heaped together in layers in an oven, the smaller ones at the 
bottom, and the larger at the top. As the heat is not made 
under or confined to the back of the oven as in the old style, 
but entirely surrounds it. For seven hours the files are thus 
heated, and when the proper temperature is reached the fire 
is allowed to die out, and the steel cooling down in the course 
of thirty-six hours is then ready for the grinder who gives it 
a perfectly smooth surface and prepares it for the cutter. Asa 
result of the many strikes which a few years ago, unhappily 
for master and man, characterised the operatives of Sheffield 
and other centres of industry, the introduction of file grinding 
and file cutting machines was attempted, and said to be suc- 
cessful, but the life of the former was a short and stormy one, . 
whilst that of the otherhas been a little more fortunate although 
it can only boast of a very sickly existence. Company after 
company who adopted the new machinery failed, and the 
hand ground and hand cut files are now alone made by the 
best firms. From the grinders’ “ hull” tothe cutters’ shop is, 
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so far as the noise goes, but changing the place and keeping 
the pain. The cutter holds the file firm to his stone by a 
leather strap passed over it and secured to his foot, stirrup 
fashion, and with a peculiar hammer of about 6 lbs. weight 
or more for large files and a hard chisel he raises a tooth by 
a single blow. The rasps are punched up with a punching 
tool. Perhaps this, next to the making of the steel, is the 
most essential part of file manufacture, and although from 
watching it done, it seems quite easy, it nevertheless requires 
great skill and dexterous manipulation of the tools. As for 
example, the watchmakers file with teeth as small, just 
discernible with the naked eye, or the fine round file, cut and 
cross cut perhaps twenty times, making about one hundred 
lines per inch, or the ordinary “double cut” obliquely 
marked both ways raising up diamond teeth. Again such 
files as “dead mooth” have 50 “smooth,” 40 ‘second cut,” 
30 12-inch “bastard,” 24 cuts per inch, while the teeth of 
large rasps are cut very wide and far apart. To prevent 
injury to the cut side while the smooth side is being similarly 
treated a composition of lead and tin is placed beneath it. 
The work is of course greatly subdivided, so that in a row of 
cutters, who sit before the windows of their shop astride low 
benches, varieties of styles can be made, and sometimes 
two or three hands work upon a surface. 

It is now important to restore to the steel the hardness 
abstracted in the lighting furnace, and the hardening shop 
must be visited. But to prevent scaling which would spoil 
the teeth, the files are rubbed over with a mixture mostly com- 
posed of Brewers’ grounds and salt. The hardener now 
brings it to a red heat and quickly plunges it into a cistern 
of salt and water. Women now dress with sand and make 
the file clean by rinsing it in clear cold water. Placed in 
lime and water and left there for a night to kill the salt, it is 
once more cleaned, this time with oil, and quickly dried to 
prevent rust. To temper it would defeat its mission, and yet 
to leave the tang untempered would render it liable to break 
in the handle at the first heavy pressure, and this part is 
rendered pliable in a vat of lead. Horse rasps form a 
general exception to the rule, as they are tempered all over. 
The file is now complete and ready for the warehouse where 
it undergoes a close individual scrutiny and is thrown to the 
waste heap if at all faulty, but unpractised eyes would have 
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some difficulty in selecting many of these “wasters” from 
the perfect and good, yet it is only by this strict examination 
that a name for unvarying excellence can be maintained 
above the severe competition of the present day. 

’ We will now go to the saw department, and here we shall 
find another kind of steel in use. We need not traverse 
the first ground again, as the only difference exists in the 
grand secret of mixing, and by assuming that we have in 
the warehouse the metal rolled to the requisite degree we 
shall find ourselves by the side of a large pair of sheers 
slicing up the sheets into the general outline of the saw. 
The stages from this point are not many, but are interesting, 
In the first place the ‘“toother’”’ takes the saw plate, and 
placing it on the bed of his machine lets down a steam 
worked punch which cuts out a tooth; as the punch ascends, 
revolving cogs move the steel forward to regulated distances, 
and the punch descending once more, the process being repeated 
to the end. Holes for the handles are now drilled by the 
“tiller,” and the teeth filed smooth, and the saw is ready for 
the critical stages of its manufacture, viz.: hardening and 
tempering. In the former process it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the saws, which are placed in a furnace—not in 
a fire like files and blades—shall be made red hot to a pre- 
cise point, for underheated they would be soft and unworkable, 
or overheated they would become brittle and remain so even 
after the tempering, and it is here where the skill of an 
operative is tested for at the proper moment they must be 
removed and plunged in a tank of oil, resin, and other mix~- 
tures. The steel has now the appearance of a dull dirty 
yellow, and will snap under the first blow, as easily as a slate 
breaks, but all this is removed in the tempering over a slow 
fire which gradually changes the colour to a sky blue tint, 
and then it is left to cool down, and all the bending proper- 
ties are regained. 

To straighten the saw is the next task, and this can be 
done partly by machinery, or wholly by hand; if by steam 
power, it is placed between two plates and subjected to a 
heavy pressure, and completed on the anvil with a specially 
made hammer. The grinder next takes it in hand,.and in the 
hulls reserved for this work, we find the stones much larger 
than we saw them when grinding files ; here also the grinder 
adopts a different plan ; he does not sit at his work but stands, 
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and presses his hands on one side, and his knees on the other 
side of the saw which is placed under a strap-controlled board 
called a “scorcher.” As the stone revolves he thus brings 
the entire weight of his body upon the “scorcher,” which he 
removes transversely grinding the saw from heel to point— 
both sides are thus ground, and then the still more heavy 
work of grinding lengthways or “drawing” it has to be 
done ; which necessitates the grinder throwing his whole force 
and often his whole body upon the saw. Machinery for this 
class of grinding has been lately introduced and adopted by 
some firms with promise of success, particularly in the case 
of circular saws which inthe old style are ground on a 
vertical circular-faced plate by a “lap” sliding backwards 
and forwards. The saw is once more hammered to remove 
any indents that may have been made while on the stone, 
and should it be a long saw it must be stiffened, another kind 
of tempering, over a coke fire until it assumes a straw color ; 
the name of the manufacturer is now etched on the steel 
which is next polished by hand or on a wheel, and then the 
teeth are filed to sharpness, and set, that is, the first tooth is 
knocked one way, and the next the other way, and thus all 
down the edge. To be “handled” with the neatly beach 
handles leaves nothing wanting but a customer who must 
admire his purchase if he be possessed of appreciation at 
all. 

We now enter upon the cutlery branch of Messrs. Thomas 
Turner & Co.’s trade, but we cannot do justice to it, in the 
hurried glance we must be content to take of the several 
operations. The smithies first claim attention where the 
“maker” and his “striker” are forging blades, drawing 
tangs, raising bolsters, hardening, and tempering the whole, 
and forwarding them on to the grinder who in his dirt 
begrimed “hull” puts on the keen edge, and runs the hourly 
risk of being sent aloft, should his stone “ fly,” as alas! it too 
frequently does; precaution notwithstanding. Over other 
wheels, such as the “whitening stone,” the emery 
covered “ glazer,” and the leathern belt “ buffer,” successively 
the blades are passed, and once more sent forward this 
time to the “hafting room,” where the necessary filing is 
done, the bolster “ glazed,” another kind of filing, and the 
tang made ready for the handle which is prepared in a 
separate department from such materials as ivory, black tip, 
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(or black horn), natural tip, cocoawood, ebony, staghead, 
buckhorn, and common horn. Ivory ard horn polishing we 
cannot stay to examine, nor is it needful to mention more 
about the general style of handle, beyond the fact that it is 
drilled with a small borer, and into the hole thus made 
melted resin is first inserted, and the tang next. Yet we 
must linger a moment as the “ Suffolk Knife” is fastened in 
the handles, for this is an attempt to checkmate Bellinda 
who seems peculiarly-happy in her endeavours to loosen 
the tang of the ordinary fitted knife. The pivot which runs 
through the haft and tang, elegantly designed though it be 
in some knives, is objected to by the lover of ivory pure 
and simple, and the “ Suffolk Knife” covers the objection. 
The tang equally strong the whole length of the handle 
has across pin about a third of the way down let into a 
groove and a cavity, and the square head of the tang has 
an oval rivet fastened upon it, and “ Bellinda” may put it 
into as much hot water as she pleases, the tang will neither 
turn or become loosened. 

Dessert and other silver and plated cutlery might engage 
our attention, especially as the old style of welding the 
silver to the block metal is here employed, but there is 
the spring or pocket knife department, and we must not 
omit it. The forging is almost indentical with that of table 
blades, but the hardening and tempering are different pro- 
cesses. Like the saws they are not put into the fire, but 
laid on a tray brought to a dull red heat, then dipped in 
cold water, rubbed with fine sand, and again heated on the 
tray, to a straw colour, gaining an edge at the grinding 
wheel, the cutler takes the work in hand, files down the 
tang to the shape of the handle and to fit the spring, 
adjusts the “scales” or hafts, and rivets the whole together, 

Then there is the razor department in which the grind- 
ing is perhaps the most important feature, and it is only 
“the man-at the wheel” that understands how much close 
attention is requisite on his part before the luxury of a 
clean shave can be enjoyed. 

Now we have completed our journey, although we have 
not mentioned the scissors, trowels, chisels, plane irons, 
and other articles that emanate from Suffolk Works, and 
on our return to the office we pass through the store rooms 
and warehouses, and receive a crowning impression of the 
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many different trades employed, and the quantities of 
materials necessary for the production of the commonest 
necessities of our common life. The operatives as a body 
are fairly intelligent men, who take a keen interest in 
current events, politics especially, and present in many 
instances a pleasant contrast to the slouching dirty creature 
who a dozen years ago posed before the world as a Brit- 
tish workman. The women and girls too who are largely 
employed in works of this class are for the most part re- 
markably tidy in their dress, and quiet in demeanour. 
The manufactures of this house gained a prize medal in 1851, 
anda gold medal at the Cape in 1877, and the corporate 
mark which the reader might feel desirous of discovering, is 
three diamonds surmounted with a peppercorn stamped 
above the full name of the firm and works. 


THE DOWSON ECONOMIC GAS COMPANY. 


CUVIER very justly considered the application of gas to heat- 
ing and lighting purposes among the greatest triumphs that 
science can boast, and the world can now afford to smile at 
Davy’s sceptical assurance “that when London should be 
lighted with gas, St. Paul’s would dance a minuet with West- 
minster Abbey.” It is to Winsor that the world is indebted 
for this great luxury, although he was enviously denied the 
honour of the discovery, after spending his substance in 
bringing it to notice, and died in 1828, whilst companies were 
profiting from his unacknowledged ingenuity. It was, how- 
ever, for its illuminating powers that gas first acquired its 
notoriety, and means were not adopted for using its heating 
properties until within the last few years. Since then the 
excellence of gas as a fuel has become generally known, and 
gas engines have also come to the front. As the name of 
these engines implies, gas is the motive power used in them, 
and so wide has been the acknowledgment of practical men 
of the superior efficiency of gas as a heating power that were 
it not for the great cost of the fuel there can be little doubt 
of its universal adoption; in fact, Sir Frederick Bramwell 
went so far as to say, in an address last year, that “ fifty years 
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hence steam engines would not be spoken of except as curi- 
osities to be found in the museums.” The advantages of the 
system may be readily seen when it is stated that with an 
ordinary steam engine and boiler only a tenth part of the heat 
energy contained in the fuel consumed does useful work, the 
remainder being lost by radiation, convection, and conduction 
in the boiler, chimney, and pipes, and above all when the 
steam is discharged; whereas, by adopting internal combus- 
tion in the engine, much of this waste is avoided. Power is 
generated by the firing of a mixture of gas and air in the 
cylinder, and the piston is driven by the expansion consequent 
on the combustion of the mixture. The heat being produced 
inside the cylinder the engine itself may be kept cool by ex- 
ternal appliances, which cannot be done when the heat is 
furnished externally, asin a hot air engine. In the gas 
engine the mixture of gas and air is admitted through the 
valve at a low temperature, and its subsequent high temper- 
ature is reduced by the action of the piston before the heat 
has time to greatly affect the cylinder. Upon this plea it is 
plainly shown that a gas engine yields a much higher effici- 
ency than any other, and shoulda cheap heating gas be made 
it would be the cheapest motive power yet known. This im- 
portant item of economy Mr. Dowson claims to have overcome 
by the manufacture of gas in his apparatus. 

The important advantages of a gas fuel are not limited to 
the world of wheels, but have a wider and no less important 
significance when regarded from a sanitary point of view, 
inasmuch as it would promote the better consumption of coal, 
and thus abate the smoke nuisance, of which we have recently 
heard so much from scientific quarters. The use of gas is 
certainly conducive to greater health and comfort in large 
manufacturing towns. Ordinary gas coal is, however, pre- 
pared for light-giving purposes, and is elaborately purified at 
great expense of both time and labour. To use it for purposes 
of heating and motive power is, therefore, an unjustifiable 
extravagance and an application of a costly means where the 
effect can be obtained for nearly half the expenditure. 

Dr. Siemens has for some time past manufactured gas for 
furnace work by means of passing air, or a mixture of air and 
steam through burning fuel, but in the apparatus he uses the 
gas produced contains from 60 to 70 per cent. of nitrogen, and 
thus renders it unsuitable for use in small quantities, as, for 
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instance, in ordinary gas burners, or in gas engines. Mr. 
Dowson has followed somewhat in these lines, and has per- 
fected a simple and effective apparatus for producing cheap 
gas for all the latter purposes. His system is at work in 
several places, and has been so far successful that Messrs. 
Crossley Brothers, of Winchester, have determined to adopt 
it in their new works, for supplying several 40 horse power 
engines. 

We have visited the temporary works of the Dowson Eco- 
nomic Gas Company, and have there seen the apparatus at 
work. It consists of a generator with a cylindrical iron body, 
which encloses a thick lining of refractory material, as in a 
foundry cupola, to prevent loss of heat and oxidation of the 
metal. At the bottom of this cylinder is a grate, and on this 
the fire is built up. Underthe grate is a closed chamber 
into which a jet of steam plays, carrying with it by induction 
a current of air, and by reason of the pressure of the steam, 
the mixture of steam and air is forced upwards through the 
fire. The steam is superheated before it enters the generator 
and should have a pressure of 20 to 25 pounds per square 
inch. The steam is produced and superheated in a zig-zag 
coil of pipe enclosed in a superheater, fed with water from a 
town supply from an overhead cistern (about 50 feet high), or 
from a pump with an accumulator. It is better still to take 
steam from a neighbouring boiler and to pass it into the coil 
to be superheated. The quantity of water required is very 
small, being under 1 gallon per 1000 cubic feet of gas. The 
coil is heated by some of the gas drawn from the holder, 
except on the first occasion when the apparatus is started, and 
then a fire is lighted under the coil. For boiler and furnace 
work the gas can be used direct from the generator; but 
where uniformity of pressure is essential, as for gas engines, 
gas burners, &c., the gas should pass into a holder. The 
latter somewhat fetards the production, but the steam injector 
causes gas to be made so rapidly that a holder is easily filled 
against a back pressure of 1 inch to 1} inch of water, and at 
this pressure the generator can pass gas continuously into the 
holder, while at the same time it is being drawn off for con- 
sumption. In this manner a gas is produced free from tar 
and ammonia, and it is so constituted that it cannot burn with 
a smoky flame, and is on that account peculiarly adapted for 
working engines-as well as for cooking and other purposes. 
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This gas costs about 3 pence per 1000 cubic feet, but three- 
and-a-half volumes of it are required to give the same calorific 
power as one volume of ordinary London gas. So that about 
10}d., or say roundly 1s., represents the quantity of Dowson 
gas equivalent to 1000 cubic feet of coal gas, which usually 
costs from 3s. to 4s. For the Otto gas engines about five 
volumes of the Dowson gas are required to yield an explosive 
force equal to one-volume of coal gas, but, notwithstanding 
this, the working cost of such an engine is immensely reduced, 
and it is now possible for a large gas engine to compete 
favourably in working cost with the best type of steam engine. 
Another practical consideration is that coal gas’ requires 220 
to 250 pounds of coal to every 1000 cubic feet of gas, whilst 
the same quantity of Dowson gas requires only 12 pounds, and 
as five volumes of the Dowson gas are the equivalent of one 
of coal gas, 60 pounds of coal are needed instead of 220 or 250 
pounds. In reference tothe cost of transport, this will effect a 
considerable saving in outgoing districts. A series of experi- 
ments has furthermore demonstrated that in working with a 
34 horse power (nominal) “Otto” engine one indicated horse power 
per hour is gained with the consumption of gas obtained /rom 
1.4 pounds of coal, after making an allowance of to per cent. 
for impurities and loss of the latter through waste. It has 
been seen that this gas contains no tar and no ammonia, and 
the amount of carbon dioxide is so small that it does not have 
any noticeable effect upon the heating power. In the actual 
manufacture of the gas there is nothing noxious, there being 
no sulphur compounds save a small proportion of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, which is removed by means of oxide of iron in the 
usual way. The only objection we have to make to the Dow- 
son gas is the presence of such’a large per centage of carbonic 
oxide, which is three times higher than in ordinary coal gas, 
which holds as a rule from eight to nine per cent. of it, but 
while raising the objection we are bound to admit that with 
proper precautions no danger is to be apprehended from this 
carbonic oxide if it be impregnated with some odour suffici- 
ently characteristic to ensure its presence being detected. 
With regard to the distribution of the gas, it may be, as Mr. 
Dowson observed in his lucid paper read before the Society 
of Arts, that the present demand is not extensive enough to 
warrant the gas companies putting down separate mains, but 
we are confident that there is a great future for this excellent 
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invention, for after the recent addresses of Sir Wm. Armstrong 
and Sir Frederick Bramwell we think there will be few engin- 
eers willing to disbelieve in the efficiency of the gas engine. 
As we observed at the commencement of this article, when 
the lighting of towns by gas was the all-important question 
of the day, the cheap manufacture of illuminating gas was 
uppermost in the mind of the scientific world, but now it is the 
electric light which has a special interest, and the cheapest 
method of production is the only point which leaves its uni- 
versal adoption at present undetermined. A moment’s con- 
sideration will be sufficient to make apparent the vast impor- 
tance of procuring cheap and efficient motive power, for the 
production of electricity ; and, unless we are very greatly mis- 
taken, the solution of the knotty question is at hand. The 
tide of thought has at last turned in a proper direction, and if 
the results have as yet been small, or the advantages claimed 
not yet fully established, we are full of hope for the future, 
and see in the new departure a promise of unusual fruitfulness. 
Among the other numerous recommendations we have already 
pointed out in the use of the gas engine, we have yet to men- 
tion that there is no fear of the boiler bursting nor being in- 
jured by lack of water, and the labour of stoking is reduced to 
a minimum. 

This gas is recommended for use in private houses, and 
there are instances where this has been done. Moreover, 
this gas can be carburetted, and then used for lighting 
purposes. It is also the intention of the inventor to supply 
the gas to large institutions and factories, and as the idea de- 
velopes, it will no doubt be supplied in the same way as coal 
gas is now from a centre of manufacture by means of mains 
and service pipes. 

Although for heating boilers or furnaces any kind of coal 
may be used, anthracite is best for gas engines, because of its 
freedom from condensable vapours, and the greater cleanli- 
ness in working the engine. About seven pints of water and 
twelve pounds ofanthracite produce 1000 cubic feet of Dowson 
gas, not more than a fifteenth of which is required to super- 
heat the steam necessary to the manufacture of the gas ; a ton 
of anthracite would, therefore, yield about 170,740 cubic feet, 
of which half would be combustible. 

We have now exhausted the subject of heating gas, and 
think that bearing in mind the unseen and often bad quality 
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of the lighting gas supplied by the various companies, it would 
not be amiss if the consideration of a few gentlemen of Mr. 
Dowson’s energy and perseverance was directed to the im- 
provement of what must, at least for a time, continue to be the 
chief sources of our artificial illumination. This is no less 
important a matter than that which we have treated at length, 
and it might ward off for a time the oblivion which, like a 
cloud dims the bright horizon of the holders of gas shares. 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE PRINTING WORKS. 


THERE are few places in the world that have not heard of 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., and there is no estab- 
lishment whose history is better fitted to give the public an in- 
sight into the intricacies of printing and publishing. Despite 
the gigantic proportions the business has now assumed, it is 
less than fifty years ago that the founder of the firm, John 
Cassell, arrived in London, searching for employment as a 
carpenter. He was an ardent temperance advocate, and it 
was the issue of tracts, supporting those principles, that first 
paved the way to the tremendous accomplishments of later 
years. As a working man John Cassell knew, from ex- 
perience, the disadvantages of ignorance, and his own hard- 
ships, with which he strove so nobly and courageously, 
inspired him with the benevolent desire to put within the reach 
of all who were ambitious to rise by their own exertions, the 
means of acquiring that education by which, coupled 
with integrity and resolution, a man may rise from the 
humblest position to one honourable to himself and useful to 
his country. To this philanthropic purpose Mr. Cassell 
devoted himself with the unflagging energy which was so 
prominent a trait in his character, and in 1850 appeared the 
‘Working Man’s Friend,” the harbinger of many a kindred 
work intended to smooth the difficult path of humble 
aspirants. 

La Belle Sauvage Printing Works stand on the site of the 
old coaching house, known in 1584 as “ Ye Belle Savage” 
about.the origin of which name there has been much dispute, 
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This Inn was situated down a yard near the foot of Ludgate 
Hill, and according to “‘Old and New London” there were 
originally two courts, the outer one being that which now 
leads on to Ludgate Hill and the inner one containing the 
old hostelry, which was entered through a second archway, 
halfway up the present yard. Over the archway, facing the 
outer court, was the sign of “The Bell,” and all around the 
interior ran those covered galleries peculiar to old London 
Inns. Totally different is the scenenow. The new buildings 
extend from the yard on the north, to Fleet Lane on the 
south, where they have a frontage of about 232 feet, and 
quite recently the firm have occupied a large portion of 
the extensive premises on the east side of the yard. 

John Cassell rapidly followed the publication of the 
“Working Man’s Friend” with the “ Illustrated Exhibitor,” 
the renowned “ Popular Educator,” the “ Illustrated History 
of England,” and other publications, until his affairs assumed 
such magnitude that he had to cast about for partners, and 
entered into partnership with the firm of printers, Messrs. 
Petter and Galpin—and thus established the great firm whose 
name will ever be connected with the production of cheap 
and good literature for the people. The enterprising and 
benevolent founder of the firm was not, however, fated to see 
what tremendous progress was still to be made, for on the 2nd 
of April, 1865, he died, Richard Cobden expiring on the 
same day. It is a noteworthy coincidence that agitators for 
cheap food for the body and cheap food for the mind should 
have died in one day. | 

The success which attended the energetic conduct of Mr. 
Cassell did not, as we have already said, cease with his death. 
In 1875 a huge pile of buildings was added to the already 
extensive premises, and were built on the site of New Inn, 
Old Bailey, and some houses in Fleet Lane. In digging the 
foundations for these new buildings the excavators came 
across the retaining wharf walls which had formed a part of 
the docks of the Fleet river, and a Roman sarcophagus was 
also discovered and is now in the museum at Guildhall. So 
deep was it found necessary to go, to obtain a solid foundation, 
that the blue clay was reached, and the trenches then filled in 
with concrete. On the east of the site a spring was cut 
through, which was strongly impregnated with salts this 
water was pumped up to the level of the Fleet Lane sewer, 
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We will now now deal with each department of this great 
printing office, and describe the routine through which books 
pass before reaching the public. 

We were first conducted to the Engine Room, containing 
two pairs of engines worked alternately. The boiler house, 
which is beyond the walls of the main building, contains 
three of Galloway’s boilers, each measuring 22 feet by 6 feet 
6 inches. The Machine Room, occupying the basement of 
what is known as “ the new building,” an area of 12,600 feet, 
contains about forty large printing machines, which are 
lighted from the roof, which is of glass—the building being a 
hollow square in shape—a fact that to many would appear 
to be strange economy in the matter of space, but we are 
assured that any loss in this direction is compensated for by 
the saving of gas and other ways. Moreover, perfect venti- 
lation is secured in this way, as well as the boon of day-light 
to theemployés. But perhaps the most striking peculiarity 
of this Machine Room is that the looker-on sees a vast num- 
ber of presses at work, without being able to discover whence 
they derive their motion, no shafting or bands being visible, 
as is the case in all other places where machinery is at work. 
The solution of this mystery is that the driving pulleys are all 
below the floors; the belts are thus covered in, the chance of 
accidents greatly minimised, and that confusing motion of 
ever shifting belts entirely obviated. The machines them- 
selves are of various kinds, according to the nature of the 
work they have to perform, most of them, however, being 
adapted to the production of wuood engravings, for which 
Messrs. Cassell’s publications have such a well deserved 
reputation. 

We next passed on to the Warehouses, where the paper is 
stored ; these are situated in the basement of “ the old build- 
ing,” occupying the site of the Belle Sauvage Inn, and have 
the appearance of large well lighted cellars. Here ream 
upon ream. of paper is piled up in columns, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, and here too are some paper rolling machines, 
for giving to the paper the surface necessary to the repro- 
duction of the delicate engravings on the wood-blocks. It is 
here also that an arrangement, like a shower bath, is erected 
for damping the paper, and a number of men were busy 
breaking the folds of the paper, etc. From this place trucks, 
running on a tramway, convey the paper to the different 
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parts of the storerooms, where it is there stacked and ready 
to be cut if necessary into quartos, octavos, or any other size 
the exigencies of printing may demand. Having now seen 
the raw material and the machinery: which is to convert it 
into magazines or books, we will introduce our readers to the 
Composing Room, which is at the top of the building, and is 
reached by a steam lift, similar to that used in the General 
Post Office. This lift is continually in motion, and is in 
constant use for communication of the upper with the lower 
floors of the building. To prevent accidents a bell rope 
hangs at each stage, and upon pulling this cord the lift would 
be immediately stopped. The Composing Room is well 
lighted by the same glass roof which affords light in the 
machine room at the basement. The frames are arranged in 
a double row, extending from one end of the building to the 
other, each set of frames being devoted to certain special 
kinds of work. From this room, which is supposed to be the 
finest of its kind in the world, we descended to the Warehouse, 
on the ground floor, around which are arranged a number of 
huge hydraulic presses, and machines for cutting the edges 
of the paper, when it has been printed on and exposed in a 
drying room. After the sheets have been pressed and cut 
they are sent to the Binding Room to be folded, stitched, and 
otherwise made up in the form in which they reach the 
public; or, if it is not intended at the time to bind them, they 
are despatched to the stock rooms to be stored for future use. 
We are again transported by the lift to the Stock Rooms, 
where a number of wooden racks ranged in long avenues one 
behind the other are loaded with brown paper parcels, each 
ticketed with the nature and number of its contents. Next 
in order is the Binding Room, where a hundred or so of 
young women are engaged in putting the sheets, after folding 
and sewing them, in the various wrappers provided for that 
purpose, | 

The rooms alloted to the Readers we visited next, for the 
sake of convenience. They are situated at the top of a 
square tower that rears itself some considerable height 
beyond the rest of the building, and here secure from dis- 
turbance, and with a plentiful supply of light, each Reader 
performs his part of revision in a sanctum of his own. 

Returning from the tower we proceeded to the room where 
the Lithographers were at work on school copy books 
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frontispieces, title pages, etc. Passing on we came to the 
Engraving Department, whence issue from time to time some 
of the finest specimens of wood engraving to be seen. A 
large amount of work of this description is executed off the 
premises, by artists in France and Germany, as well as 
athome. Some adequate idea of the extent of this department 
will be gathered from the fact that £1,000,000 would, it is 
estimated, scarcely cover the’ original cost of producing the 
engravings. As soon as a cut reaches the house it is proved 
and stowed away. The proof is bound in a volume, and 
under it is written the number of the compartment, the name 
of the artist and the engraver. 

As the whole of the works issued from La Belle Sauvage 
Press are printed from electrotypes, it will be readily 
imagined the Electricity Department is an extensive one; it is 
located in a separate building and occupies three floors. The 
Stereotyping Room is another busy quarter from whence 
hundreds of country and suburban newspaper proprietors 
obtain stereotyped columns for their papers. Advertisement 
pages and other work of a like nature is done here. 

In addition to the forty printing machines in the basement 
there is also a Jobbing printing room containing a number of 
hand presses and small machines. Near this are the 
Compositors’ Stores, where all new materials are examined 
and weighed ; all the electro plates are checked here before 
being consigned to the fireproof strong rooms below. 

A very comfortable suite of rooms is allotted to the Editors 
on the first floor, which is fitted with speaking tubes and all 
the other appliances usual in those mysterious precincts where 
“copy” is prepared and edited, and new publications are un- 
ceasingly projected. 

We next walked down a long corridor containing about a 
score of large rooms, some being occupied by members of 
the firm, and the remainder by the clerical staff of the 
establishment. A staircase leads down to the Publishing 
Department, and from here the booksellers are supplied with 
the parts and volumes we have seen in course of issue. Here 
is another lift, which goes to the Binding Department, whence 
the publications are sent down, when ready for the public, 
and stored in racks, there being one series of racks for parts 
of serial issues and one for the bound up volumes. 


We have now-made| a complete tour of the — and 
3 3 
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have only to mention the arrangements for the prevention of 
fire and the sanitary system of the building, to bring our 
account to an end. 

The water closets and lavatories are contained in a tower 
of seven storeys, having access from each floor. The water 
supply to the whole building is derived from the New River 
Company. The water is stored in five wrought iron tanks, 
containing altogether 80,000 gallons. There are on each floor 
and on the roof two fire cocks, and tons of water can be 
instantly thrown upon any portion of the building. The 
means of exit area stone public staircase at one corner of the 
buiding and a fireproof workman’s staircase at another corner. 
There are five doors leading into La Belle Sauvage Yard, and 
two into Fleet Lane; it will therefore be seen that there are 
ample means of escape in the event of fire. There are also, 
in the different passages, a number of iron doors, which are all 
shut at night, that would prevent the spread of fire; and in 
every department are fire buckets suspended in an available 
place, which are filled with fresh water daily, to ensure 
their being full when wanted, and also on sanitary grounds. 
Extincteurs are placed in different parts of the building, anda 
certain number of men, who are selected for the purpose, are 
taught how to use them in case ofemergency. There is also a 
regular brigade of volunteer firemen, who are drilled in their 
exercise at frequent intervals. A system of electric bells also 
runs throughout the building, and is much the same as those 
at the London street-corners for giving alarm in case of fire. 

The extent of the transactions of this firm may be seen 
when we say that the “ Popular Educator” has constantly 
employed machinery in printing for twenty years, and that 
over a million copies of the work have been sold. Of “The 
Quiver,” “Cassell’s Magazine,” and “ Little Folks,” about 
four millions are annually sold. 

It may be, of interest to mention that in 1878, Messrs. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & Co., with the view of benefiting 
those of their employés who had given or might give long and 
faithful service to the Firm, resolved to set aside from year to 
year a fixed proportion of their profits to form a Fund, out of 
which certain benefits might, at their discretion, be paid. 
The scheme provides that anyone who may die, whilst in 
Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, & Co.’s employment, 
having been seven years with the Firm, will have secured to 
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his family or representatives one of the following amounts, | 
according to his rank: If an Overseer or Managing Clerk, 
£50; if a Clicker, Sub-Foreman, or First-class Clerk, £37 108; 
if a Workman, Workwoman, or Clerk, £25; and so on in 
_increasing amounts when the length of service has extended 
to 14 Or 21 years. 


MESSRS. R. E. CROMPTON & CO. 


THE manufacture of dynamo electric machines for the 
production of the electric current, and that of the arc 
regulator lamps for utilizing this current for the production 
of light, is of such recent introduction into this country—or 
we might say into any country—that a description of works 
that have lately been erected for the sole purpose of carrying 
it on will be of special interest at the present time. We 
have been afforded an opportunity of inspecting the “ Arc 
Works,” at Chelmsford, the property of Messrs. R. E, 
Crompton and Company, and we propose briefly to describe 
what we saw. It is well known that the firm elaborated the 
system of electric lighting called by their name, but having 
recently amalgamated with the “Swan United” Electric 
light Company, they have placed their works at the disposal 
of that. organization for the manufacture of the large 
quantity of generating machinery, which it is believed will 
be required to supply the demand for the new light. 

Like most successful works, those of Messrs. Crompton 
and Company have grown from a very small beginning. 
Their existence may be said to be due to a visit paid by 
Mr. Crompton to the Paris National Exhibition of 1878. He 
was commissioned to purchase some electric light machinery 
for use in a large foundry in the Midland Counties, and he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Gramme, who in all fairness 
may be called the father of the dynamo-electric machine, 
This introduction fired him with the desire, perhaps ambition 
would be the better word, of commencing the manufacture of 
electric light apparatus in England, and he soon carried his 
wishes into effect. The works were opened with the traditional 
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man and a boy, and were a mere adjunct of the business of 
Messrs. T. H. P. Dennis and Company, brass. founders, 
hydraulic engineers, and general engineering contractors. 
This last circumstance is accounted for by the fact of Mr. 
Crompton being then, as now, a partner in that firm. 

There is nothing like time for bringing to light weakness 
either in a man or a machine, and continued use soon 
revealed many weak points in the construction of the Gramme 
generator, as first introduced into this country. Mr. Crompton 
therefore sought a better form of dynamo-machine, and at 
length met with Mr. Biirgin, of Basle, Switzerland, who had 
brought out a peculiar modification of the Gramme machine. 
After some trials of this new apparatus it was decided to 
increase its size and manufacture it in England, and to give 
it every chance of success, Mr. Crompton designed special 
machinery for its construction. The value of the Biirgin 
machine has been shown by results. The first portion of the 
“ Arc Works” was built about two years ago, and so great 
became the demand for its products, that for eighteen months 
the part thus finished was employed day and night for the 
manufacture of machines and lamps only. An extension 
of premises of course became inevitable, and though an 
enlargement has quite recently been completed, the demand 
still exceeds the supply. The firm have purchased the whole 
of the premises lately occupied by Messrs. Dennis and 
Company, who are building new works for themselves on 
adjoining land. | 

Before describing the works we will briefly notice the 
general construction of the Biirgin dynamo-electric machine, 
and of another very important invention which we have not 
yet mentioned, but which places Mr. Crompton in the dual 
character of manufacturer and inventor. This is the now well 
_ known Crompton lamp. Not to put the cart before the horse, 
we will first ‘refer to the generator. As our readers will 
remember the dynamo-electric machine consists of an 
“armature” rapidly revolving between the poles of powerful 
electro magnets. The accompanying engravings will enable 
them to realise the machine better than the most vivid 
description. Figure 1 shows the armature of a three-light 
Biirgin dynamo machine. At first sight it appears to bea 
number of peculiar wire rings upon a spindle. There are 
eight hexagonal rings, formed of bundles of soft iron wire 
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the corners of every hexagon being left bare of iron coils in. 
order to allow the soft iron cores to rotate very closely to the 


Fig. 1. 


inducing poles. These coils are of insulated wire, and 
usually consist of five layers wound on the flat parts of the 
hexagonal ring, which have first been covered with a layer 
of varnished tape. There are eight rings to the armature, 
and each ring has six coils of insulated wire. They are 
mounted upon a spindle having radial spokes, in such a 
way that every successive coil is one forty-eighth of a re- 
volution in advance of the last. The object of this arrange- 
ment is that a continuous current may be produced, for the 
coils are connected in series and their ends joined to the suc- 
cessive slips of the commutator. The slips of the commu- 
tator are made of phosphor bronze, this substance wearing 
better than copper, which is usually employed for the purpose. 
The brushes or collectors are made of six sheet copper combs 
laid one above the other. Fig. 2 shows a half sectional view 
of the machine. The cores of the field magnets form a solid 
iron casting, bored to admit the armature, and fitted with a 
cylinder cover to carry the brushes. A cylinder cover is also 
attached to the opposite side of the boring to carry that end 
of the armature spindle and the driving pulley. This strong 
formation is inexpensive and gives great steadiness of working. 
In order to vary the current of the machine and thereby 
the light produced and power required a mechanical 
arrangement is provided, which will shift the brushes through 
a certain arc of revolution. An increase of light, amounting 
to no less than 20 per cent. is thus available, and the change 
can be made instantaneously in any one circuit without inter- 
fering with any other. The magnet coils are coupled in pairs, 
and so produce two poles of opposite sign, between which 
the armature revolves with a velocity of 1600 revolutions a 
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minute. We had forgotten to mention that the simplicity of 
the winding renders the rings easy to make, and the small 
number of layers in each coil, and free access of air to the 
exposed surfaces of the wire prevent the coils from being 
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unduly heated by the current. The electro-magnets are 
provided with terminals which enable a separate exciter to 
be used when it is thought necessary to lower the total 
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internal resistance of the machine, or the electro magnets 
may be in circuit with the armature as in most dynamo 
machines. The resistance of the field magnet coils amounts 
to only 1°2 ohms, and that of the armature to 1°6 ohms. 
Figure 3 gives a general view of this machine. 





Fig. 3. 

The above description, which is of the B or smallest 
machine will equally apply to the C, D, and larger patterns. 
At the late electric exhibition at the Crystal Palace, one of 
the C machines worked the large light in the centre transept 
which was computed to be of 15,000 candle power. At the 
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time of our visit we saw in progress some large D pattern 
machines, but they have not yet been tried in public. 

Now as to the Crompton lamp, which has been brought to 
its present pitch of perfection by a series of improvements. 
The first Crompton lamp was made nearly three years ago, 
and was fitted at the Stanton Iron Works, near Nottingham, 
where it lighted a large foundry in a very satisfactory 
manner. Since then the mechanism has been greatly sim- 
plified by improvements from time to time, introduced by 
various members of the staff, and other additions were made 
which we need not enumerate. The last change, however, 
made by Mr. Crompton only a few months ago, was of very 
great importance, inasmuch as it made the position of the 
light fixed instead of shifting. The electric light we need 
hardly say, is produced between the points of two carbons, 
which look not unlike the crayon pencils of our school days, 
and are pointed in the same manner. These are placed per- 
pendicularly in line, one above the other, with the points in 
contact until the lamp is lighted, but afterwards, to form the 
arc, ata short distance apart. As the combustion of the 
upper carbon is far more rapid than that of the lower, it is 
made much longer. In the early Crompton lamp the upper 
carbon was eleven inches long, and the lower carbon five and 
a half inches. Now to maintain a light of equal intensity it is 
necessary that the carbon points shall always be at the same 
distance from each other, and an arrangement has therefore to 
be made to compensate for the steady consumption which, 
otherwise, would keep increasing the distance between them. 
In the early lamp the lower carbon was fixed and the upper 
carbon was made to descend. Their relative positions were 
thus sustained, but on the other hand the light itself moved 
with the burning away of the lower carbon. If this were five 
and a half inches long when placed in the lamp, it follows that 
the light would have descended five and a half inches by the 
time the carbon was burnt out. In some cases this motion 
of the light would be of little importance, but in others it 
would be a material defect, and Mr. Crompton’s latest 
improvement, which makes its position fixed, is therefore very 
valuable. The carbons are both put in motion, feeding 
towards the point of combustion, and the light is thus kept 
always at the same spot ; they are double their former length 
and burn for thirteen hours. The great feature, however, of 
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the Crompton lamp, for which it gained its early celebrity, 
was its steadiness. Our readers will remember that in the 
first public experiments with the electric light—its unpleasant 
flickering at once attracted unfavourable attention. If not 
remedied, this defect would have proved an_ insuperable 
obstacle against the general use of the new illuminator; for 
a flickering light is the worst of all lights. Fortunately it was 
removed, and that quickly. As long ago as April, 1880, 
Engineering, in commenting on an exhibition at the meeting 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, stated that the 
Crompton lamp “ for adso/u¢e steadiness and great splendour 
made a fine display.” That was more than two years ago, 
and many improvements have been made since then. It is 
not necessary to our story that we should enter into a 
technical description of the delicate feed mechanism of the 
Crompton lamp. The general principle of all arc regulator 
lamps is the same, but, whereas in the old system, the 
distance between the carbons was adjusted once or twice a 
minute, it is adjusted every second or two in the Crompton 
lamp, and the unpleasant flickering is entirely obviated, 

The tour through the “Arc Works”’ naturally induced 
reflections on the future of the manufacture we saw before us, 
and our principal difficulty was to prescribe its boundaries. The 
practical application of electricity is likely to beas illimitable 
as the volatile fluid itself, it has already become a light for use 
and it is being made to transmit a motive power, thus serving 
two most valuable purposes, even in the infancy of our know- 
ledge concerning it. It would not perhaps be very rash to 
predict for the manufacture an importance as great as that of 
the steam engines and boilers which have gained for English 
engineers so great a reputation. At this period, however, it 
appears that not only has the work to be done, but the 
workmen have to be trained. Mechanics have not sprung 
into existence armed with the knowledge of the craft. A 
peculiar circumstance is that Messrs. Crompton find no 
advantage in employing the ordinary skilled labour found in 
centres of engineering activity. They have had to train 
their servants themselves. The majority of the employés at 
their works are mere lads, but we were told that under 
efficient supervision they execute the very delicate operations 
that are involved, quite as efficiently as men, and of course far 
more cheaply. Although the electric light is already seen in 
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so many places, this fact that skilled workmen are still rare, 
prevents us from properly estimating the position it has 
taken, for it is impossible for the manufacturers of the machin- 
ery to increase their out-put in proportion to the demand. 
Although the new large shop of the firm was finished some 
time ago it is only being filled up slowly. Messrs. Crompton’s 
plan is to take lads of fifteen or sixteen, fresh from school, and 
apprentice them, carrying on side by side their theoretical 
education in electricity, and their practical education in 
mechanics. They generally find that a sharp active lad, with 
a liking for the science, will become useful to them and make 
his labour profitable within six or eight months from the 
time of joining the establishment. They hope by this 
method of training to get together a staff of three hundred 
men and boys by the time the press of electric light business 
commences, which is usually in the month of October. At 
the time of our visit there were about 140 men and boys at 
work in the buildings, but to them must be added the number 
employed in fixing the installations in various parts of the 
kingdom. 

One great necessity of the manufacture is that the coils 
of wire employed so largely must be kept free from the smallest 
superfluous particles of metal. Electrical machinery of this 
class consists in great measure of coils of copper wire, first 
covered with cotton and then wound into the form of helices 
of various shapes and sizes. The winding must necessarily be 
done in lathes or with tools of a similar description. The coils 
have then to be built up into machines, the metal work of 
which has to be filed, chipped, and otherwise brought into 
shape. Now the presence of the most minute brass filing or 
turning will endanger the safety of these coils. The sole object 
of the cotton covering is to compel the electric current to follow 
the courselof the wire and to take a helical course round the 
cores of the magnet. A small particle of metal sticking 
between two turns of the helix would act as a bridge, and 
the current would take a short cut through it, thus it would 
become rapidly heated and eventually set fire to the machine. 
Hence the necessity for extreme care; at these works the 
winding operations are performed on the upper floors of the 
building, and not until the coils are completed, tested, and 
finally japanned, so that metallic particles cannot easily 
adhere to them in any hurtful way, are they brought 
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down to the main floors to be worked up into machines. Now’ 


with a further view to safety all the machines for cutting 
metal are concentrated on. the lower floors at the two 
extreme ends of the works. The central position is devoted 
to the erection of the machines, the painting of their parts, 
and their final testing and completion. 

The lamp manufacture is carried on'in a gallery at one end 
of the works. As Messrs. Crompton’s lamps contain two or 
three toothed wheels, this part of the establishment at first 
sight reminds the visitor of a clock manufactory, but this 
impression is momentary, and it soon assumes a widely 
different appearance. As many arc lamps are placed in 
positions where they soon become corroded or otherwise 
damaged, it is necessary that they should be easily repaired, 
and that duplicate parts should be available. These ends 
are attained in the Chelmsford works by a most rigourous 
insistance on what is known as the gauge and template system 
of manufacture, that is, every part of every lamp is made to fit 
into a metal box or template. Holes are drilled in this box 
corresponding in position to the holes required in the part. 
The drills to form them are passed through the holes in the 
box, and consequently even the slightest variation in their 
position is impossible. The thorough adoption of this 
system allows of the large employment of juvenile labour 
before referred to. 

On the extreme top flat of the establishment we were 
shown not the least interesting part of the establishment— 
the test room and laboratory, and were introduced to mem- 
bers of the testing staff. We saw the internal resistance of 
each part of the machine being measured by means of 
Wheatstone’s bridge and Sir William Thompson’s reflecting 
galvanometer. Every resistance thus taken is recorded, in 
order that at any future day the exact electrical measurement 
of a machine sent to any part of the world can be referred 
to, and directions for repairs or alterations sent out with the 
same certainty as if the machine had been brought home to 
the works. This system of accurate testing and recording 
is as necessary as the gauge and template system adopted in 
other parts of the works. We also saw a Biirgin machine 
supplying the current of electricity to seventy of the cele- 
brated Swan lamps. It was perfectly self-regulating, #.¢., it 
adjusted the supply according to the number of lamps that 
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were lighted. As each one was turned out the power required 
to drive the machine was proportionately reduced. 

We were also shown some plates for the “‘ accumulator,” or 
secondary battery, in which public interest has lately 
been so strongly displayed. Those manufactured at the “ Arc 
Works” are on the patents of Messrs. Biggs, Beaumont, 
Fitzgerald, and Crompton, and although these inventions 
have not been so prominently brought forward as those of 
M.M. Faure and Sellon, yet the result attained by the 
measurement ot the Crompton apparatus seemed to promise 
equal efficiency. The inspection of the place in which the 
manufacture of these plates is carried on was not at all an 
inviting part of our day’s proceedings. The appearance was 
that of a dye house or chemical works, rather than of a factory 
in which electrical machinery was made, and clouds of steam 
and acrid vapours soon induced us to retire. We believe, 
however, that so great is the acknowledged necessity for the 
use of secondary batteries in all systems of electric lighting, 
that Messrs. Crompton and Company consider they will have 
to erect premises for the sole purpose of carrying on this 
branch of the manufacture. 

We have already referred to the probable uses of electricity 
as a motive power. Here we not only saw it employed in 
this way, but we saw the transmission of power by means of 
a pair of ordinary dynamo machines. The pattern shop 
being at a considerable distance from the main building the 
machinery in it is put in motion by a Biirgin machine, and 
the current which drives this last is generated by a similar 
one close to the main engine several hundred feet away. 

There are so many matters of interest connected with the 
science of electricity that it is not easy to conclude, but we 
must bring this paper to a close. We cannot even mention 
the numerous complete installations of electric light 
machinery which have been made by the firm, but among the 
most noteworthy are those at the Great Northern Railway, 
King’s Cross, part of the Mansion House, and the City of 
Norwich, and we must not forget that several coal mines have 
been successfully fitted with the incandescent lamps of Messrs. 
Swan. They are now employed on the machinery for lighting 
the Royal Courts of Justice, commonly known as the New Law 
Courts; the General Post Office, Glasgow; and several other 
installations of great importance. So many commissions have 
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poured upon the firm that they are quite unable to execute 
the whole of the work themselves, and the adjoining firms 
of Messrs. Dennis and Company, and Messrs. Coleman and 
Morton, have also benefitted very considerably by the new 
industry. 

In conclusion we would acknowledge the courtesy of the 
heads of departments who conducted us through the works. 
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In his work on the Discovery of the Sources of the Nile, states :— 

“T ordered my Mahomet to inform the Faky that I was a doctor, and 
“ that I had the best Medicines at the service of the sick, with advice gratis. Inashort 
* time I had many Sogn, to whom I served out a quantity of Holloway’s Pills. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





“ The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 

Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love, 

He saw through life and death, through good and ill; 
He saw through his own soul ; 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll 

Before him lay.”—TENNYSON, 


I. 


As the prettiest flowers are not unfrequently discovéred in 
shady places in the woodlands, and the richest ores and the 
purest stones are deeply imbedded underfoot in alluvial sand, 
so in like manner intellect which determines the destinies 
of mankind, which borrows the elements, and makes subser- 
vient to our uses the material products of the earth, usually 
gives its birth-throe in most secret places, or is gradually 
developed in the solitary shade. Intellect is essentially 
unobtrusive; and, amidst the quietude of nature it is best 
and most uniformly developed and matured. Heaven's 
breezes give a vigour and robustness to mind as to body; 
and, as the happiest man is he “ who learns from Nature the 
lesson of worship,” so, in retirement face to face with nature 
in her silent yet most expressive moods, the man will find 
most truly disclosed that spirit which never fails to suggest 
the absolute; which pervades all things on which his faculties 
can, or may be appropriately exercised. It is in the nooks 
and the shady unfrequented by-ways of earth that saints most 
unconsciously, yet most perfectly unite; and, in strict con- 
formity with the aspect of nature which is ever devout, with 
head bent rolling its green waves of praise horizon-wards, 


holding in that no-syllabled speech, or adoring silence which 
1 
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possessed such attractive significance for Richter, commune 
with the Universal Spirit that gives life and colour to it all. 
It is in remote, usually in humble localities, that genius 
harbours, throwing its voice on the winds to go whithersoever 
it listeth, and howsoever it can. It is out of the beaten track 
and in silence that great projects are resolved on, and great 
works are achieved. As the silent night unfolds its dream- 
webs, and paints pictures of another life within the mind, so 
retirement dim, shadowy, and complete with its solacements, 
its freedom, and its studious facilities, brings out the latent 
impulses, the aspirations, and the world-quickening thoughts 
that most impress humanity. From thence have we derived 
our highest wisdom, and our purest, most melodious song, 
and what of worthy we most highly prize. The intellectual 
and the spiritual forces which have most moved the world 
have been launched forth not from the cities but the villages 
of earth from the days of Homer until now. Mahomet, 
Virgil, Danté, Luther, Cromwell, Swedenborg, until we come 
to our own Burns, born in obscurity and nurtured in adversity, 
but whose voice “like a great elegy, like a stern prophecy,” 
has reached to the ends of the world, all lift from out the 
shadows of past time their golden and snowy scrolls in 
attestation of the fact that whilst the terms soczety and solttude 
may, according to our disposition, possess alluring and 
deceptive significations as they are commonly understood by 
us, to succeed we must ever “keep our head in the one and 
our hands in the other”; that we must remain in, but not 
necessarily of the world ; and isolate ourselves at times only 
—as Christ and Mahomet did midst the silence of the eastern 
hills—in order to refresh and stimulate those spiritual forces 
by which alone the world is energized. 

The names of three indisputably great men who so thought, 
figure in the Obituary of to-day; in spirit they were not of 
this world, but at stray times and in obedience to the 
imperious behests of highest duty, their voices would be 
heard, and their presence seen in the thickest of its strife. 
Carlyle, and Darwin, and Emerson—representative thinkers 
held together in many, if not in all essential particulars, by 
the closest bond of solidarity—emerged silently into the 
world, grew instinctively recluse, and then passed out by 
that other door like wasted shadows chased forward by the 
quickening dawn, or, as birds of passage that wing their way 
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like broken clouds through the shadowed night, and travel 
onwards to immortal Spring. To solve the mysteries of 
Spirit that they might give the manna of a higher life to man 
was the aim and labour of their lives. The meanest flower, the 
simplest form of matter gave a heavenward direction to their 
thoughts ; and the tenor of every line they penned, the inspi- 
ration of their every thought, and the impulse of their every 
act, as if impressed by the solitary insignificance of self, has 
the bright, deep-stirred ripple of Jean Paul’s mystic faithful- 
ness to break the vague shadows that overlie them all—“Only 
high up above the cloud shines a resplendence—and that is 
God ; and far beneath it a minute speck of light—and that is a 
human ‘ Me’!* The last note of that heaven-inspired voice 
has faded on the Western winds. The last remnant of that 
mighty intellectual triad that has so sensibly influenced the 
thoughts of the Old and New Worlds for half a century, has 
been blotted out of human knowledge for a space. From the 
peaceful village home at Concord all that remained of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson—a man who lived in, but not of the world 
in which he moved—has been borne hence; and now the 
world is busy with the story of the imperishable teachings of 
the life so closed. 

We would here seek to sketch in hurried and transitory 
outline the salient facts and features of Emerson’s life, and 
consider the nature, effects, and value of his work with some- 
what special reference to the doctrine of immortality, evidence 
of which he himself was able to discern even in the ecclesias- 
tical architecture of England,t but the existence of any belief 
in which has been denied him by so many thoughtful readers 
of his marvellous works. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born in Boston on the 25th, of 
May, 1803, the second of five sons. His father, who died 
when Ralph was yet a child, traced his descent from one of 
the early Puritan settlers in New England. The family had 
long been connected with the Congregational Church, and 
indeed, it came to be regarded as a necessity that the head of 
the house should discharge the ministerial functions in connec. 
tion with that communion. When, however, at the close of last 
century the development of latitudinarianism effected a 
disruption amongst the Congregationalists which subsequently 


* Flower, Fruit, and Thorn Pieces; Book III, Chap. xiv, p. 429. 
t Vide English Traits: Religion, II, p. 98 
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led to the formation by the seceders of Unitarian churches, 
the father of Emerson who had been one of the most advanced 
and eloquent exponents of the adopted doctrines, became 
minister of the Unitarian church in Boston, where he minis- 
tered till the time of his death. 

The early life of Ralph, so far as it is yet known, presents 
few features of exceptional importance. Indeed, until the 
month of January, 1829, there is little that calls for special 
notice orcomment. From the Latin School, as it was termed, 
in Boston, where he had excelledin classical languages and 
studies, he passed while still a mere boy to Harvard Univer- 
sity where he graduated in his eighteenth year. The pro- 
fession of the ministry had, as we have indicated, become 
traditional in the family ; and therefore, after graduation he 
seems naturally to have commenced the study of theology. He 
enjoyed the good fortune of prosecuting his studies under the 
auspices of such distinguished orators as the Revd. Edward 
Everett, then Professor of Greek at Harvard, and Dr. Channing, 
a circumstance which, combined with the fact that he had 
already attained the highest distinction for his fine translations 
from classical authors, for his general and accurate acquaint- 
ance with literature and for his marvellously refined elocution, 
gave his friends some ground for believing that he would 
figure prominently as a brilliant and eloquent preacher in the 
New Church. Having wintered from reasons of health in the 
South immediately after his ‘approbation ’—to speak 
Transatlantice — ( 1826-7 )— he was formally installed as 
pastor of a large and fashionable Unitarian congregation in 
Bostonin January 1829 ; andthisconnection subsisted till 1832, 
when he demitted office, assigning as a reason for so doing, 
that having adopted views of the Sacraments which bore a 
resemblance to those of the Quakers, he could not consist- 
ently continue in his position. This absolutely closed the 
ministerial life of Emerson. The platform was destined to 
take the place of the pulpit; yet it is open to remark here 
that in the short time during which he ministered in Boston 
he had produced a profound impression on all classes of the 
community ; and may be said to have made one grand new 
departure in the crusade work of slave emancipation which 
no preacher, including Channing, had the temerity even to 
propose. He fearlessly opened his church, although then 
chaplain of the Massachusetts Legislature, for anti-slavery 
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lectures ; and so put the crown and seal on those philanthro- 
pic and educational labours for which the support and 
sympathy of the public had been secured, and through 
which his name soon became familiar as household words 
among'st those whom he never reached by means of the human 
voice. Charles Congdon ofthe New York Tribune recently pub- 
lished “ Reminiscences” from which I extract the following 
personal description of the impression produced by Emerson 
when preaching, shortly before the act of demission had been 
accomplished, in New Bradford:— 

“One day there came into our pulpit the most gracious of 
“mortals with a face all benignity, who gave out the first 
“hymn, and made the first prayer as an angel might haveread 
“and prayed. Our choir was a pretty good one, but the 
‘best was coarse and discordant after Emerson’s voice. 
“‘T remember of the sermon only that it had an indefinite 
“charm of simplicity and wisdom, with occasional illustrations 
‘“‘ from nature, which were about the most delicate and dainty 
“things of the kind which I had ever heard.” 

This year 1832, however, was further and more memorably 
marked by a severance which deeply influenced his after life. 
Shortly after his settlement he had married Miss Ellen Tucker, 
and in less than three years he was left alone well nigh 
inconsolable. It was then that broken in spirit he visited the 
mother country, and acquired that information concerning 
the people, customs and institutions of England of which 
there issuch ample evidence in his“ English Traits;” and it was 
then that he became personally acquainted with Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Carlyle, ofall of whom in the same work he 
writes with characteristic freedom and geniality. In 1835, 
after his marriage with Miss Lydia Jackson of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, he took up house at Concord which had been 
the home of his ancestors, and there he passed the remainder 
of his life which was devoted almost exclusively to the 
investigation of the principles of ethics and philosophy. 
From this time we are sensible of vast intellectual growth, of 
the expansion of his power, and the consequent increase of 
his fame. | 

And here let us observe that it is impossible to overrate 
the benefit which accrued to Emerson from the semi-secluded 
life which he led ‘at Concord. The influence of solitary 
communion with nature is intensely marked in his writings, as 
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itis plainly revealed inthe works of his great English contempo- 
raries. Thescenic influences of wood and field have particularly 
left a conscious impression on the works of Carlyle and 
Emerson. With Darwin “the benignant efficacies of 
concealment ” from the world were necessary for the suitable 
prosecution of his researches. With Carlyle it was a positive 
and proved advantage to hold converse with nature in the 
home-haunts of Annandale, because as is manifest, the 
idealism of Sarfor Resartus—in many respects the most won- 
derful of his works, “‘ written in star fire and immortal tears” — 
was notwithstanding that most of it may be safely regarded 
as mere symbolical myth, inspired by the realism of his 
then present circumstances. And the wild music of the 
winds that sweep through the primeval forests of the west, 
which is heard ever and anon in the works of Emerson is 
partially accounted for by his long residence in Concord where 
the blessings of civilization have sprung up within an 
aboriginal domain, where the manners of the country, and 
the rural pursuits of a democratic people are united witha 
vigorous cultivation of all that gives life its finer point and 
value. Perhaps the best part of the prophet-poet’s work was 
accomplished in the quietude of that farm of Craigenputtock 
where, saving the minister of Dunscore, he had not a person 
to speak to within 16 miles. Darwin, the Newton of biological 
science, studied nature with greatest profit to the world in his 
peaceful retreat at Downe’s Court in Kent, a place so far 
removed from the busy work-a-day world that the news of 
his death was veritably a day late for the clubs in the mighty 
Babylon. And Emerson, self-withdrawn from that brilliant 
society of Boston, through which he had passed like a shaft 
of light from the blue expanse, patiently wrought out for the 
benefit of mankind “ the riddle of the painful earth,” in the 
sweet seclusion of his farm at Concord, where the forest 


shadows closed in his studious life from the staring intrusions 
of the world. 


Concord, celebrated in the history of America as the spot 
in which resistance was first made to our arms in the War of 
Independence, when 


‘‘ The embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world, ” 


will now, through the long residence of this great spiritual 
poet and incisive essayist, possess a more auspicious fame; 
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and perchance another “ votive stone” will ere long be raised 
there to the memory of him who has given to the world some 
of the best and most enduring fruits of independence. 

Prior to his second marriage and removal to his home in 
Concord, Emerson had published a small volume called 
“ Nature,” one of the loftiest and most beautifully conceived 
of his works written in the Manse of Dr. Ripley, rendered 
famous by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s sketches entitled “‘ Mosses 
from an Old Manse,” and in addition had edited Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus, for which the people of America, though 
admittedly slow to appreciate in the highest sense Emerson’s 
own eloquent idealism, were fully prepared by the transcend- 
ental essays which he had published, andthe lectures on esthetic 
and philosophical subjects which he had delivered in Boston. 
Leading theologians commenced shortly after the appearance 
of this beautiful essay to take action against what came to be 
known as New England Trancendentalism, the development 
and expansion of which was sensibly due to the writings of 
the great Boston scholar who had formed a companionship 
with the accomplished Margaret Fuller, and Henry David 
Thoreau, and with the former of whom he started in 1840 a 
monthly magazine which bore the name of the Dzia/, a 
publication which contained the first distinct enunciation of 
that philosophic theory of religion which shocked the 
sensibilities of the orthodox as being a species of refined 
Pantheism. The Unitarian Doctors of Divinity College, 
Harvard, published a manifesto or series of manifestoes 
against the theory propounded by Emerson and his disciples. 
But a change of sentiment was soon discernible amongst the 
educated. Accusers became defenders; and Emerson from 
being regarded asa pantheistic disturber of the church’s 


peace, and a recusant from the standards of orthodoxy, 
suddenly grew to be recognised as a leader of American 
thought by those who had at first persistently denied the 
prevailing and convincing genius of the man whilst they 
were fascinated and dazzled by its auroral flame; and that 
too, notwithstanding the fact that his opinions were often 
divergent from the set convictions of his countrymen, and that 
he fearlessly exposed and unequivocally condemned many of 
the most prominent characteristics of their political and social 
systems. The prediction of Tennyson fulfilled in the scientific 
demonstrations of Darwin, of which the clergy even now-a- 
days can speak with equanimity, was one for which fulfilment 
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was perhaps scarcely to be hoped. Long before the “ Origin 
of Species” was published, the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
against which the fiery arrows of the orthodox were hurled, 
was prefigured by the Laureate in his /x Memoriam when he 
said that the sages of the future might “ shapetheir action 
like the greater ape,’’ and those who understood derided and 
those who did not, regarded the trope as an inane speciosity, 
But the riddle has been somewhat explained since then ; 
evolution is now an accepted fact in science; and Dar- 
winism is found not to be so stupid and uninteresting as 
Carlyle would at first have had us believe. And so Emerson, 
against whom the deepest anathemas were vented because it 
was presumed that he had struck at the foundations of our 
faith, was at length accepted as an Apostle of Righteousness, 
and his own prediction verified— ‘‘ Never mind the ridicule, 
never mind the defeat : up again, old heart ! — it seems to 
say,—there is victory yet for all justice; and the true romance 
which the world exists to realize, wz// be the transformation of 
genius into practical power.’’* 

It was in the year 1841 that the works of Emerson were 
first introduced to an English audience; and for this boon 
we are indebted to Carlyle who himself had been similarly 
introduced to the readers of the New World by the philoso- 
pher of Concord. Carlyle’s words of preface to the works 
are eminently weighty and characteristic words; free from 
tricksy flourishings, and conventional complimentariness—so 
much so that in an age, and at atime, when we have a plethora 
of such they can well bear transcription here :— 

“The name of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” he writes, “is 
“not entirely new in England ; distinguished travellers bring 
“us tidings of such a man; fractions of his writings have 
“found their way into the hands of the curious here; fitful 
“hints that there is, in New England, some spiritual 
“notability called Emerson, glide through reviews and 
“‘magazines. Whether those hints were true or not true, 
“readers are now to judge for themselves a little better. 
“Emerson's writings and speakings amount to something ; 
“and yet, hitherto, as seems to me, this Emerson is perhaps 
“far less notable for what he has spoken or done than for the 
“‘many things he has not spoken, and has forborne to do, 
“With uncommon interest I have learned that this, and in 





* Essays ; Experience, I, p. Ig!. 
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“such a never-resting locomotive country too, is one of 
“those rare men who have withal the invaluable talent of 
“sitting still! That an educated man, of good gifts and 
‘“‘ opportunities, after looking at the public arena, and even 
“trying, not with ill success, what its tasks and its prizes 
“might amount to, should retire for long years into rustic 
“ obscurity, and amid the all-prevailing jingle of dollars and 
“loud chaffering of ambitions and promotions, should quietly, 
‘‘with cheerful deliberateness, sit down to spend his life, not 
“in Mammoth worship or the hunt for reputation, influence, 
“place, or any outward advantage whatsoever; this, when we 
‘“‘ get a notice of it, is a thing worth noting.” 

Three years later there appeared a second series of 
“‘ Essays,” and in 1846, he published a volume of “ Poems.” 
By this time the unique, impersonal, spiritual influence of 
such a subtle writer had become conspicuously manifested in 
this country; and, as a direct result of the publication of his 
works through Carlyle’s instrumentality, he was invited to 
deliver a series of lectures in England. This series subse- 
quently formed-the volume known as “ Representative Men,” 
a work as powerfully original, as full of profound thought, as 
replete with ingenious metaphors and brilliant epigrams as 
the famous “Lectures on Heroes” similarly delivered by 
Carlyle in London. In 1856 he produced his “ English 
Traits”; in 1860, “ The Conduct of Life”; and subsequently 
he published several lectures and orations, and another volume 
of verse which, whilst containing, like its predecessor, much 
of his best and profoundest thought, lacked that regular poetic 
form which is demanded in such compositions. Of late years 
he had done little to increase his fame. His work was long 
since properly enough concluded. He had overstepped the 
alloted space of human existence; and, like Socrates, he 
could be good-humoured with Death, placidly and contentedly 
waiting for it as his last sure friend that would lead him to the 
reward of his faith beyond the White Mountains that hemmed 
in the distance, and overshadowed the Sleepy Hollow in 
which the mortal remnant of him lies. Emerson has fallen 


asleep; but the perfume of his life is still in the air— 
“‘ Sometimes a breath floats by me, 
An odour from dreamland sent, 
That makes the ghost seem nigh me 
Of a splendour that came and went, 
Of a life lived somewhere, I know not 
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In what diviner sphere, 
Of memories that stay not and go not, 
Like music heard once by an ear 
That cannot forget or reclaim it, 
A something so shy it would shame it 
To make it a show, 
A something too vague, could I name it, 
For others to know, 
Asif I had lived it or dreamed it, 
As if I had acted or schemed it, 
Long ago!" 


Il. 


Or Emerson’s individual work, his opinions, and his general 
philosophy of life, it now behoves us to speak. To ourselves 
personally he has ever appeared as a noteworthy and de- 
cidedly historical personage : a being gifted with spiritual 
accomplishments which, apart altogether from their ulterior 
tendency, would have made him remarkable in any epoch of 
literary history. To many of his contemporaries, however, he 
appeared like one of his own Representative Men, Emanuel 
Swedenborg, — a visionary, and “ elixir of moonbeams.” 
Yet, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, 
Emerson’s influence was essentially moral and humanising, 
and his teaching, when fairly grasped and understood, was 
eminently practical. To the superficial and indolent he was 
positively incomprehensible. Indeed, as regards many of his 
finest essays and orations, the capable, industrious, and enthu- 
siastic student might even on occasion be tempted to repeat 
the caution given to Pistol, “ If thou hast tidings, I pray 
thee deliver them like a man of this world,” for it is impos- 
sible to deny that much that he has written is as yet but 
partially interpreted, and that to the multitude of the 


thoughtful he is still like Wordsworth’s Cuckoo— 


‘* An invisible thing 
A voice, a mystery.” 


Yet with all the vagueness, subtlety, and abstruse spéculation 
which characterise his writings there is everywhere apparent 
a positive disrelish for the employment of those oufré similes 
and masquerading images so freely used with a curtosa 
infelicitas in the works of his great contemporary Carlyle, 
who not unfrequently evolves from his own inner consciousness 
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a phantasmagoria as gruesome as that which he strives to 
shame back into the Trophonian glooms of the outer darkness, 
and which has inspired his pity, or excited his horror and 
disgust. Mystical it may be ; but his style is always marked 
by a vivid earnestness, a succintness of expression, and a 
wealth of noble imagery peculiarly his own. Breadth, beauty, 
purity, love, and faith are the special characteristics of his 
writings ; and what at the first glance appears at times to be 
only alluvial sand, is found to be rich with the diamonds that 
strangely enough by the irony of Nature are ever harboured 
there ! 

Emerson it is true never founded a school ; but the Realm 
of Mind is full of his power, and contains many conscious— 
ay! and many unconscious, disciples of his high-toned gospel. 
He has not only brought new ideas into the world, but he has 
lent a charm, and given an intensity to ideas already exist- 
ing. He has made a literary impression on the authors of 
his own country ; he has influenced the thinkers of the Old 
World ; and indeed has fathered a race of intellectual workers 
distinguished by something more than the mere Transcenden- 
talism with which he is so closely associated. His marvellous 
prose writings have fascinated, dazzled, and instructed every 
real student of our times ; whilst his poetry, though usually 
lacking the conventional poetic form, trembles with pathos, 
and is ever animated by the loftiest passion. He may indeed 
be said to have dignified this style of composition in an age 
alarmingly productive of mere poetic tinsel and meretricious 
sentimentality, and to have relieved it, in some degree at least, 
from the ignoble servitude to which it has been reduced. In- 
verting the ordinary course, and conforming things to thoughts, 
and not thoughts to things, he set forth that the poets’ true 
vocation was to animate Nature with his own reason, to 
assert the predominance of the Soul over all, and to subordi- 
nate the material world to his own purposes: in a word, to 
utter with the conscious power of a creative mind the Fiat lux 
that makes new worlds emerge out of the material world in 
which he dwells, and discloses, through the mists and the 
shadows, the method of nature and the gleaming glories that 
are hidden from the uninspired. It is this that makes the 
poetry of the thousand-souled Shakespeare—as Coleridge 
called him— the one great world-voice for all time. His 
poetry is quickened by a subtle spirituality, and his instinct with 
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reverent faith. He is the true poet, who owns no limitations, 
brooks no resistance, and impresses on all things his own 
being ; proving thereby in all things the unity between the 
philosopher and the poet whose chiefest aim is the acquire- 
ment of what is beautiful and true. This also was Emerson’s 
high aim, albeit his achievements fell far short of their exalt- 
ed ideal. His poetry, however, is vital poetry : music with 
soul and spirit; work stamped indelibly with pictures conceived 
by a seer, and limned by a master-hand, whose purpose 
finds some slight expression in his own quatrain on “ Painting 
and Sculpture ’— , 


‘** The sinful painter drapes his goddess warm, 
Because she still is naked, being dressed ; 
The godlike sculptor will not so deform 
Beauty, which limbs and flesh enough invest.”’ 


The desire of many writers who aim at rectifying human 
error would seem to be to lay open to the eye the corruptions 
of nature, to expose the foibles and eccentricities of character, 
and to pile up, like Addison’s Mountain of Miseries, the 
faults, weaknesses, and vices of humanity. They lay bare 
the aching, purulent sores that deface the body politic, and 
delight in anatomizing gangrenes. Emerson, however, was 
a reformer of quite another type. He showed the standard 
of excellence to which man could attain. He sought to 
infuse spirit into that which lacked it. He aimed at revivify- 
ing impressions, and reanimating the spirit of the times 
that had become debased. JHe thirsted for the water of 
immortality himself; and even the lapsed and vicious soul 
with its abysmal depths, had also for him its towering peaks, 
cloud-swept and sunlit. Long ago Carlyle hailed him as the 
one man among the millions of the New World whose faith did 
not impinge on the “ withered traditional” Church yielding dry 
catechisms, and whose reverence for creeds was lost in his 
humble adoration of that all-pervading Personality whom 
they were intended, ineffectually, however, to reveal; as the 
man amongst all others who was able to discern what he 
called the “‘eternal verities.” There at Concord amidst the 
quietudes of nature; engaged in pursuits adapted to the 
growth and maturity of an intellect that had already ripened 
with marvellous productiveness, he gave himself up to almost 
uninterupted reflections on the spiritual mystery of human 
existence. On the very border-line which separated civilisa- 
tion from barbarism, exceptional facilities were afforded him 
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ot developing a genius that had been early directed to the 
explication of the problem of life of which he subsequently 
spoke in these confident and memorable words—“I can find 
Greece, Palestine, Italy, Spain, and the Islands—the genius 
and active principle of each and of all eras—in my own 
mind”; * meaning thereby that the world’s history can only 
be fittingly interpreted by the individual spiritual experience, 
and that underlying the habits, customs, and opinions of 
mankind there is that which is alone worthy of search—the 
human spirit, on whose individuality and removedness from 
the special influences of mere majorities, he insists. The 
spiritual life of the race as discovered by the religious 
experience, and the potentialities of the individual human 
soul was the subject of his speculations and research; and it 
was the teaching of history, and a true synthesis of science 
that brought him within the heart-centre of that spiritual life 
which he judged, and of which he so eloquently wrote and 
spoke. The soul with its free, untrammelled, active energies 
revealing in action the intentions of man, was with him the 
one thing in the world worthy of thought. “Let us,” he 
once said, “do what we can to rekindle the smouldering, 
nigh quenched fire on the altar. The remedy is first soul, 
and second soul, and evermore soul.” t Amidst all the 
processes of disintegration and vaporisation of belief, this was 
the great sum and substance of his teaching, and expressed 
the fixed principle and purpose of his life. Fundamentally, 
it is argued, man must assert his individuality and indepen- 
dence, and defy the bullying of kings and empires because of 
the inner-consciousness that he transcends all geography, and 
all human government. To greatness is undoubtedly attached 
the inexorable penalty of being misunderstood and mis- 
represented ; yet trueness to self, as the essential condition in 
the development of a free individuality, and the basis of a 
worthy character, is emphatically insisted on. Every man 
possesses his own greatness, and, therefore it was Emerson’s 
object to show the age in which he lived the divinity that 
belonged to it. In the mill and the factory where copperas 
fumes and cotton fuz bear down the air and check the 
physical growth of man, true genius can find, in new and 
essential facts, true beauty and true holiness; whilst, 


* Essays : History I, p. 4. 
t Address at Cambridge, July Isth, 1838. 
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influenced by religious principle, the inventions of science, 
and in their adaption to commercial purposes, the noblest 
results of intellectual labour—the galvanic battery, the 
electric jar, the railroad, the prism, and the chemist’s retort— 
can be raised to divinest uses. As he himself expresses it: * 
“Civilisation depends on morality. Everything good in man 
leans on what is higher. This rule holds in small as in 
great. Thus, all our strength and success in the works of 
our hands depend on our borrowing the aid of the elements.” 
It is not by self assertion but by faithfulness to self— Let 
the soul be erect,” he said, “ and all things will go well’—- 
and by earnestly working in obedience to the principle of 
rectitude implanted in us, that we shall successfully live a 
worthy life, and secure an immortality for our thoughts and 
our deeds. Self in a word, shculd as the evidence of the 
hghest wisdom, be forgotten in reverent commune with the 
Universal Spirit. This probably is as clear an illustration of 
what has been denominated the great American’s pantheistic 
individualism as need be adduced. We would observe, 
however, that he obviously means the self forgetfulness of 
the Buddhist—not forgetfulness of dezmg, but of passton ; 
but in order to obviate the possibility of any misconception 
on this question of Spirit, we here give two typical passages 
from his beautiful essay so entitled :—- 

‘“‘Of that ineffable essence which we call Spirit, he that 
“thinks most, will say least. We can foresee God in the 
“coarse, and, as it were, distant phenomena of matter; 
“but when we try to define and describe himself, both 
“language and thought desert us, and we are as helpless as 
“fools and savages. That essence refuses to be recorded in 
“propositions, but when man has worshipped him intel- 
“lectually, the noblest ministry of nature is to stand as the 
“ apparition of God. It is the organ through which the 
‘‘ universal spirit speaks to the individual, and strives to lead 
“back the individual to it. ******* As a plant upon 
“the earth, so a man rests upon the bosom of God; he is 
“nourished by unfailing fountains, and draws at his need, 
‘inexhaustible power. Who can set bounds to the possibil- 
“itiesof man? Once inhale the upper air, being permitted to 
“behold the absolute natures of justice and truth, and we 
“learn that man has access to the entire mind of he Creator, 





* Society and Solitude: Civilisation, p. 23. 
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“is himself the creator in the finite. This view, which 
‘‘admonishes me where the sources of wisdom and power lie, 


‘‘and points to virtue as to 
“ The golden key 


Which ope’s the palace of Eternity,” 
‘carries upon its face the highest certificate of truth, because 
“it animates me to create my own world through the 
“ purification of my soul.” 

The consciousness of God is the one great fact which 
transfigures all that is esteemed by superficial readers, and 
shallow biassed critics as heterodox in the writings of Emer- 
son. He acknowledges his relation to that undefinable, but 
eternally existent fact*; and, like Frederick the Great, 
rejecting as inconceivable the idea of an entity wanting 
intellect and moral emotion endowing man with intellectual 
faculties t, he maintains that the Supreme Being does not 
butld up nature around us, but puts tt forth through us. “Let 
man then learn,” says he, ‘‘the revelation of all Nature and 
all thought to his heart; this, viz., that the Highest dwells 
with him; that the sources of nature are in his own mind, if 
the sentiment of duty be there.’’ To us there seems to be 
little to cavil at in all this. It is assuredly a Christian 
doctrine that God’s Spirit not only pervades every thing, but 
everything lives through Him, and in Him, and there is 
nothing without Him. In fine, our well-springs are in Him. 
Paul confounded the immemorial polytheism of the Athenians 
in an address to which the centuries have listened, and pro- 
claimed the omnipotence and omnipresence of one personal 
God whose unerring voice had tangible expression in the 
human conscience—a person above and behind the thought 
revealed in the Universe which was ruled by this one 
Individual Thinker. And to the doctrines enunciated even 
by the Apostle the term pantheism has been applied. We 


thus read in Acts xvi2. :— 

23. * * * * Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare | 
unto you. 

24. God, that made the world, and all things therein, seeing that He is 
Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; 

25. Neither is worshipped with men’s hands, as though He needed any- 
thing, seeing He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ; 

26. And hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, and hath determined the times before appointed, and the 
bounds of their habitation ; 


* Vide The Transcendentalist, II., p. 281. 
t As mentioned by Carlyle in the last Chapter of his “ Life of Frederick.” 
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27. That they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after Him, 
and find him though He be not far from every one of us: 
28. For in Him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also of 
your own poets have said, For we are also His offspring. 


Of course it is obvious that the character of the doctrine 
depends entirely on what is understood by God, and on the 
relation which we consider things to stand to Him, which 
necessarily determines our morality and our religious opinions. 
But Emerson has plainly shown that, like Richter, the denial 
of immortality would be less painful to him than the denial of 
the Deity, because it would involve the loss of this present world. 
He has emphatically asserted the Divine Immanence and his 
belief in Eternity, spoken of himself as being, in common 
with all mankind, a “ part or parcel of God”; and, loyal to 
his theory of hallowed individualism, he has admitted the 
existence of the sovereignty of the still small voice. ‘ Spirit,” 
he says, “is the Creator. Spirit hath lifein itself. And man 
in all ages and countries, embodies it in his language, as the 
FATHER ”’; * whilst in his essay on the Over-Soul he affirms 
that, “If we will not interfere with our thought, but will ‘act 
entirely, or see how the thing stands in God, we know the 
particular thing, and every thing, and every man. For the 
Maker of all things and all persons stands behind us, and 
casts his dread omniscience through us over things.” Over 
and above this comes the distinct confession of his faith—“ The 
simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God.” 

Now if all this be pantheism, it must be allowed that it is 
transfigured pantheism: that it is distinct from the religions 
of heathen antiquity, and sensibly expresses the instincts and 
belief of every thoughtful soul. The poet Lowell, against 
whom orthodoxy has not raised its protest, has, in one of his 
most delightful poems, * given utterance to analogous 


thought :— 
* A Glance behind the Curtain. 
“ Only the instincts of great souls are Fate, 
And have predestined sway; all other things, 
Except by leave of us, could never be. 
For Destiny is but the breath of God 
Still moving in us, the last fragment left 
Of our unfallen nature, waking oft 
Within our thought, to beckon us beyond 
The narrow circle of the seen and known, 


And always tending to a noble end, 
* Language Il, p. 150. 
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As all things must that overrule the soul, 
And for a space unseat the helmsman, Will.”’ 

It must be admitted that before Hegel was viewed with 
disfavour, or had become actually obsolete in Germany, 
Emerson was a pantheist. It must also be allowed that con- 
siderable difficulty was experienced after his tacit renunciation 
of pantheism in determining the character of his religious 
belief, his association with Unitarianism having unquestion- 
ably had the effect of prejudicing, in some degree, the minds 
of those who constituted themselves his critics. His eloquent 
idealism would seem to have been regarded by many as a 
justification of Mr. Frotheringham’s harsh judgment * which 
positively excludes him from the category of philosophic 
minds, and gives him a place only amongst the poetic. To 
his pantheism, his idealism, his religious mysticism, the 
attribute of consistency has successively been denied; and 
his philosophy, it has been alleged, has only issued ina 
positive pantheistic individualism, which, like the system of 
which it is an offshoot, stands as an admission of but half the 
truth because, whilst asserting the Divine Immanency, it fails 
to acknowledge the Divine Transcendency. Mr. Joseph Cook» 
of Boston, has sought with characteristic confidence to define 
the philosophical position of Emerson in five words—“ Indi- 
vidualism held firmly, pantheism waveringly.” ¢ But we fail 
to recognise the legitimateness of the conclusion that there is 
a supreme pantheistic trend which sets through his writings 
in opposition to the belief in the Divine Transcendency, when, 
in postulating his individualism and his fixed belief in the 
primacy of mind in the Universe, it has to be admitted in the 
same breath that he acknowledges the all-pervading presence 
of God in what he terms the over-soul—z.e., simply God 
actively and supremely asserting Himself in conscience—and 
when furthermore it has to be confessed that his writings 
contain numberless indubitable proofs of his invincible belief 
in the conscious personal immortality of the soul. On the 
one hand his assertion of the Divine Immanency, and his 
positive declaration in favour of the personal continuance of 
the soul, are admitted ; but on the other hand his belief in 
the Divine Transcendency is denied, and the requirements of 
the case are presumed to be satisfied by applying to him the 





* Transcendentalism in New England, p. 236. 
t Boston Lectures: Biology, p. 227. 
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title of a “‘ teacher of transfigured pantheistic individualism.’’* 
But is there really no internal evidence to show something 
more than a wavering pantheism and a fixed individualism ? 
Is there nowhere proof existing of his belief in the Divine 
Transcendency? Imbued, as he unquestionably was, with 
the spirit of the Greek ethics and the Oriental religious 
systems, his whole work comes to us it is true with the tone. 
and the colouring of pantheism; but is there nothing in his 
philosophy to show that he believed in the fact that God is 
not only in all natural law, but that he transcends it all? In 
his poem ot the World-Soud he evidences his faith in the 
omnipotent power and the superior excellence of God in the 


lines— 
** When the old world is sterile, 


And the ages are effete, 
He will from wrecks and sediment 
The fairer world complete.” 


and there are numerous passages in his prose writings which 
recognising— as they obviously do— God as the one abso- 
lute existence, the supreme Will, and the creative and 
legislative reason operating with all-pervading activity in 
the objects and the processes of nature, acquire, in our opinion, 
a real, assuring, religious significance. Professor Flint in his 
faultless definition of Pantheism ¢ points out that whilst it 
acknowledges the presence of God in all we see, hear, and 
touch, it also informs us of His presence in each and all of 
the things seen, heard, and felt only as substance, force, and 
law, and not as reason, love, and will. Now it behoves the 
impartial critic to see whether Emerson’s teaching as a whole 
squares with this unexceptionable dictum. Is there not an 
omnipotent legislative reason, and Divine transcendency 
acknowledged by him as inspiring by love, and regulating 
by resistless will, the activities of Nature? In one of his 
most recondite Essays { he thus writes:— 

‘““ O my brothers Godexists. There is a soul at the centre of 
““ nature, and over the will of every man, so that none of us 
“can wrong the universe. It has so infused its strong en- 
“‘chantment into nature, that we prosper when we accept 
“its advice, and when we struggle to wound its creatures, 
“ our hands are glued to our sides, or they beat our own breasts. 





* Ibid, p. 229. 
+ Anti-Theistic Theories ; 1879, p 385. 
t Spiritual Laws I, p. 59. 
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“The whole course of things goes to teach us faith, We 
“ need only obey. There is a guidance for each of us, and 
“ by lowly listening we shall hear the right word. * ** * * 
“Virtue is the adherence in action to the nature of things, 
“ and the nature of things makes it prevalent. It consistsina 
‘“‘ perpetual substitution of being for seeming, and with su- 
“blime propriety God is described as saying, 1AM. The 
“lesson which these observations convey is, Be, and not 
“seem. Let us acquiesce. Let us take our bloated nothing- 
“ ness out of the path of the divine circuits. Let us unlearn 
“our wisdom of the world. Let us lie low in the Lord’s 
‘¢ power, and learn that truth alone makes rich and great.” 

It is generally conceded that Emerson’s supremest mood 

is his devotion to the Over-Soul which we accept as being 
equivalent to conscience. Well, in his Essay so entitled we 
find numerous proofs of his unwavering belief in the transcen- 
dent simplicity and energy of the Supreme Will or Highest 
Law ; whilst in the essay immediately following * we find the 
passage subjoined, in which we take it that there is a distinct 
enunciation of the doctrine of Divine Transcendency :— 
“ Christianity is rightly dear to the best of mankind ; yet 
“‘ was there never a young philosopher whose breeding had 
“ fallen into the Christian Church, by whom that brave text 
“of Paul’s was not specially prized:—‘ Then shall also the 
“Son be subject unto Him who put all things under 
“ Him, that God may be allin all.’ Let the claims and 
“virtues of persons be never so great and welcome, the 
“ instinct of man presses eagerly onward to the impersonal 
“ and illimitable, and gladly arms itself against the dogma- 
“ tism of bigots with this generous word out of the book it- 
“ self.” 

God acting irresistibly in the soul now: God re-uniting 
with Himself in the oneness of Christ the soul of man 
hereafter—the present and future states of being, in both of 
which the supremacy of the Deity is asserted—is the supreme 
tenet of Emerson’s faith. And if Pantheism necessarily 
divests God of character, denies to Him self-consciousness and 
prevents that union between its professor and God in rational 
and purest love, which forms the basis of true religion, then 
in view of the passages quoted we deny that Emerson 
continued a pantheist after Hegelianism became obsolescent 





* Circles I, p., 130. 
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in Germany. Indeed so far back as 1832,—as evidenced 
by his valedictory letter, addressed to his congregation in 
Boston, bearing that date—there is a foreshadowing of that 
belief in the superior excellence of God which we submit he 
subsequently and unequivocally affirmed. “I commend 
you,” he wrote, “to the Divine Providence. May he multiply 
to your families and to your persons every genuine blessing ; 
and whatever discipline may be appointed to you in this 
world, may the blessed hope of the resurrection, which He 
has planted in the constitution of the human soul, and 
confirmed and manifested by Jesus Christ, be made good to 
you beyond the grave. In this faith and hope I bid you 
farewell.’’ We maintain that the light of Emerson’s waver- 
ing pantheism must have flickered till the air created by its 
own motions quenched it; and that instead of being called a 
teacher of transfigured pantheistic individualism, he should 
more properly be styled a christian mystic, who was deeply 
impressed with a sense of his own obligations, and moved 
by a reverent faith. His belief in the personality of the 
Deity was invincible; and if, in beholding the universe of 
God, he questioned with Coleridge— 

“ And what if all of animated nature 

Be but organic harps diversely framed, 

That tremble into thought, as o’er them sweeps 

Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze, 

At once the soul of each, and God of all ?”’ 
He yet acknowledged, with no pantheistic reservations, the 
superior excellence of God, and, in noble words expressed his 
belief in the conscious personal continuance of the soul— 
“Everything is prospective, and man is to live hereafter. 
That the world is for his education is the only sane solution 
of theenigma. * * * * * * The implanting of a desire 
indicates that the gratification of that desire is in the 
constitution of the creature that feels it * * * * * * 
The Creator keeps his word with us. All I have seen teaches 
me to trust the Creator for all I have not seen. Will you 
with vast cost and pains, educate your children to produce a 
masterpiece, and then shoot them down ?” 

Probably no two contemporary thinkers have ever been more 
frequently placed in juxtaposition in critical dissertations than 
Carlyle and Emerson. But whilst between these two there 
is undeniably a similitude, there is also an important 
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difference. Carlyle’s whole thought and method of expres- 
sion is intensely German. He speaks of himself indeed in 
his Lzfe of Sterling as “a bemired aurochs or urus of the 
German woods.” On the other hand whilst Emerson was 
indebted to Germany for much of his inspiration, he did not 
resort to the Teutonic mode of expressing his thought. 
Again he was an optimist who had none of the acrid 
pungency, and Hudibrastic incisiveness of his great con- 
temporary. He could speak of the press as being flagitious 
“in the exact measure of its sanctimony,” and of the 
religion of the day as “a theatrical Sinai where the thunders 
are supplied by the property man ’’—a statement bearing it 
is true some affinity to the “rotatory calabash”’ phrase by 
which Carlyle sought to express the external and mechanical 
religion of the nineteenth century—but the gall-bladder was 
obviously omitted in his composition. In his works we fail 
to discover the sledge-hammer protestations, the Swift-like 
fantasies, and the sardonic hypercriticism which so frequently 
embitter the writings of the English philosopher. He spoke 
with absolute and indomitable faith the thoughts that moved 
him in a language also of his own, at times throwing off his 
gay and golden ethics in epigrammatic guise: with point, 
but never with bitterness. The one author is ever haunted 
by great and sinister images; contemplates all things with 
religious awe; and unwearily expresses his fear and 
veneration. The other is filled with a cheerful, reverent 
faith; is lenient in his criticism, and generous in his 
judgment; a stranger to every species of pessimism; be- 
holding God in every epoch, every person, every circumstance 
of life—a God revealed, not drowned in sombre shade, a being 
with whom here and for ever he has a part. 

They each dreamt under the stars: they had both visions 
of the night. But Carlyle, when he came to tell his dream, 
not uncommonly spoke as one who, like Astolpho, had found 
treasured in the moon the wasted things of earth—broken 
vows, fruitless tears, unfulfilled desires, unanswered prayers— 
and in the rocking and plunging world with which his 
waking senses were confronted, he scarce hoped to find an 
evidence or barest remnant of any good at all. On the other 
hand Emerson, a generous optimist endowed with a rare saga- 
city, connected God with the world, man with nature, and spirit 
with matter; he owned an invincible faith in the tendency of 


humanity; and, 
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‘* Being free from vainness and self-glorious pride ; 
Giving full trophy, signal, and ostent, 
Quite from himself to God,”’ 


looked cheerfully and serenely on all things, proof against 
the weariness of earth, and undisturbed by its contentious 
babblement. 

Emerson longed for the antique heroism, and believed 
that the Universe was friendly to every single life, or else to 
none at all. On all great questions which most radically 
agitated society he held opinions diametrically opposed to 
those entertained by Carlyle, who believed in the development 
of human character under authority in contradistinction to 
the confident and radiant teaching of Emerson, who argued 
for its development through liberty. Assuming culture with 
its purity, its refinements, and its spiritual forces to be the 
primary element in the world’s regeneration, he saw that man 
born into a state of warfare, must needs be armed, and was 
in seeming agreeance with Mahomet who held that under 
the shadow of swords only, Paradise beamed peacefully over 
mankind. The motto of the Gide newspaper—“ The world 
is governed too much.”—had such an attractiveness for him 
that he confessed that he had very seldom any inclination to 
peruse what was imprinted below in its columns. Carlyle 
and Emerson were plainly travelling in the same direction, 
but at different levels. ‘The former perhaps wished to make 
us comprehend the soul of the great Puritan Cromwell; but 
the latter strove to make us comprehend the soul not of a typical 
personage, were he even the greatest of his ancestors, but the 
soul of that to which we are attached by an immortal life- 
cord, and which shames our religions, and discredits our 
heroes. 

Notwithstanding these contrarieties of opinion, and differen- 
ces of aim, Carlyle and Emerson were held together by 
benignant and invisible bonds, and they have properly 
enough been placed side by side. For they at least both 
held that every object possessed powers which constituted 
its nature and insured its development, and that by inward 
perception we could alone determine its qualities, ulterior 
tendencies, and effects, that in fine, we required to recreate 
it within ourselves. As all art is an imitation of nature, so 
all thought which precedes art, must take an imitative form 
before nature can be penetrated and understood. This was 
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the power possessed by Goethe and Richter with whom 
Carlyle has much in common; and this power of searching 
the heart and living in the life, and sensibly understanding 
the successes and vicissitudes of the individuals so nobly 
pourtrayed by him, is the great characteristic of the genius 
of Shakespere with whom perhaps Emerson may be said to 
have some distant intellectual relationship on account of the 
rich spiritual depths of thought that everywhere gleam 
through the mysticism of his work. 

Probably Carlyle is the more colossal figure of the two ; 
and, searching our mythologies for similes, perhaps we should 
say that Emerson is the Apollo “ curtained with star-enwoven 
tapestries ”’— 

‘* The eye with which the Universe 
Beholds itself and knows itself divine ; " 
and Carlyle the Jupiter, with all the elemental power ; the 
thunderous voice preaching against the shams and insinceri- 
ties of life as if he, the Optemus Maximus and the prime Apostle 
of Righteousness, could alone defend and teach the truth ; 
and the electrical prescience seeing motes in every sunbeam, 
and the very Devil in the clouds! Emerson is ever soft, 
gentle, impersonal, shedding abroad the freshness of perpet- 
ual youth—his “ face half rustic, half Divine.” Carlyle is 
rugged, dyspeptical, clamorous, and at times vituperative : a 
genius clothed in a perennial suit of mourning, with a funereal 
fillet in lieu of fresh bays, environing his cliff-like brow. 
Carlyle may more readily carry conviction with him; but he 
lacks the fascination, and somewhat of the inspiration to boot, 
of the great New Englander. “ The logicians,” wrote Harriet 
Martineau, “‘ have an incessant triumph over him, but their 
triumph is of no avail—he conquers minds as well as hearts.” 
He has been compared to the bluebird singing in the forests 
of the New World ; and it is a pretty conceit enough. Yet it 
only suggests the melody, and leaves out of count the fasci- 
nation and the subtlety of the thought ; and when we lighted 
on the simile the other day embalmed in print, an answer in 


the noble words of Lowell came unbidden to our lips— 
“« The bluebird shifting his hight load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence, 
Was as a rhymer ere the post came.”’ 


It would be difficult to estimate the influence which this 
great American philosopher will exert over the thought of 
of the future. He has himself said that every resolution, 
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be it great or small, is primarily a thought in the 
mind of a single individual. We have seen that his philoso- 
phy once ridiculed and scouted as a denial of the supremest 
tenets of orthodox belief, was gradually borne in upon the 
sense of those in his own country who at first would without 
compunction, have crushed the life out of it as a monstrous birth. 
We have further discovered that his teaching here in England 
has overcome the conservative prejudices and the theological 
traditions of the country, and that those who, at the first 
blush, would have none of his “ transcendental moonshine,” 
have gradually grown willing to sit at the feet of this prophet- 
ical apostle who strangely reasons of the soul. Faith crowned 
the Olympus of this man. But he also believed in his own 
message as in the Power by whom it was inspired ; and we 
are confident that the influence of his life-work will more 
strongly suffuse, and even more radically impress the thinkers 
of another generation than it has done the thinkers of this 
present time. For we believe in moral survival after death 
and we place greater dependence on the posthumous 
activities of genius than on the posthumous fame which 
forever links great minds to the present. We _ believe 
that Emerson’s writings contain the elements essential to the 
bringing about of an intellectual revolution,—energy, torce of 
character, and spiritual fire. Intellect is like the banyan or 
sacred fig tree of India that makes the forest underground. 
The lateral branches of this pagod tree sends down shoots 
which take root in the earth, and so out of this single organic 
life there is composed, in process of time a grove that ever 
widening has been known at length to cover acres of ground. 
Genius, defined by the psychologist as “constructive intellect” is 
similarly silent, progressive, certain. It has ever the patient 
self-reliance, and indomitable faith of Kepler: “It is enough 
as yet if I have a hearer now and then in a century;” and it 
always foreshadows, by spontaneous growths, and ineffaceable 
memories, an ultimate triumph. As for Emerson, seeing with 
his own eyes, and speaking at first hand- world quickening 
thoughts, his influence will yet be more fully felt, and his 
name will surely find a place with those great originating 
minds who mark an era in the interpretation not only of 
Nature but of Spirit. Truly he has left a monument of genius 
and beauty that criticism can never dull, nor time itself 
destroy. His activities are immortal, and the man has no 
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place in that new made grave. The vital forces of his 
teaching are even now sensibly expanding; and what the 
unthinking are willing to hide out of sight as a memory, is at 
this moment bulging out as a present fact of no mere 
transitory import. Not only was he the greatest thinker of 
his nation; but, taking the whole world in its intellectual 
range, he was one of the brightest and noblest productions of 


this century ; a man moved by a God-ward impulse who 
“ Wrought in a sad sincerity 
Himself from God he could not free.” 
This is a critical age: let criticism have its say; and when all 


1s said this is the place which Emerson will be found worthily 
to fill. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON TURNBULL. 
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TANE SA CULLA. 


BY CHARLES P. O’CONOR. 


I, 


What are yez bawling for, making sich ruction? 
I that in football and hurling was able 

To hit the goal ball, with the strength of a giant, 
Now cold and nerveless, I’m dead on the table; 
Full of ould memories; ah, but this blackness, 
White sun o’ Heaven my path has forsaken ! 

All the spring’s gladness a grey mist is hiding— 
Zane Sa Culla! 

Ma bhreenta bule walla ! 

Sleeping to-day, but soon to awaken. 


II. 


Roaming where graves, their mouths wide are opening, 
Calling for life, with voices uproarious ; 

Sitting where skeletons grin at me fiercely ; 

Lifting full bumpers to 4zm that’s victorious, 

Death, the great captain—on white steed he’s riding, 
Down where King Life, all his people’s forsaken ; 
Hark, how they shriek at me—jabbering demons! 
Zane Sa Culla! 

Ma bhreenta bule walla! 

Sleeping to-day but soon to awaken. 














Tane Sa Culla. 


III. 


Look at that Colleen there, beautiful maiden ! 

Red are her lips from love’s hot crimson kisses ; 
Standing beside her, an old Crone is grinning. 
This the black witch, to the dead maiden hisses— 
“ Madame for shame of you, have better manners, 
Say, shall we send for the boy you've forsaken, 


59? 


That he may kiss back the roses now fading ? 
Tane Sa Culla! 
Ma bhreenta bule walla ! 


Sleeping to-day but soon to awaken. 


See how perplexed is ould Barry the toper! 

Asking meself where the Cra/ure is selling ; 

“Faith!” says I “ Dermod, we've speerets in plenty ;” 
“Sure!” says a neighbour, “ the truth you are telling!” 
Look—Father Tom’s talking Latin to Charon, 

Power, to you Soggarth you have not forsaken, 
Tongue of great Virgil and lyrical Horace ; 

Tane Sa Culla! 

Ma bhreenta bule walla! 

Sleeping to-day but soon to awaken. 


Neighbours go home, I am meeting the Saviour, 
Holy Saint Patrick, my pardon is making ; 

Faith ’tis a pity, I’ve lost my stout Kippeen, 
Look at the heads that I now might be breaking, 
Had I my stick, I am sure in a jiffy, 

Hades, my jewel! you'd soon be forsaken ! 
Crowns I’d smash in for the honour o’ Ireland ! 
Lane Sa Culla! 

Ma bhreenta bule walla! 

Sleeping to-day but soon to awaken 
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VI. 


Here’s Father Tom with his breviary opened, 
Shouting, “ you sfa/peen, come tell me the rayson, 
Why Ireland’s children, dead, are still rebels ?” 

Why Ireland’s name’s always name still for trayson ? 
“ Ah, Father Tom,” says I, “ what true Millesian, 
Shall it be said of, our glory’s forsaken ? 

Dacent the place would be with the two vartues 

Tane Sa Culla! 

Ma bhreenta bule walla! 

Sleeping to-day but soon to awaken. 


Tane Sa Culla ! anglice, I am sleeping. 

Ma bhreenta bule walla ! anglice, my good people. 

Colleen, anglice, girl. 

Soggarth, anglice, Priest. 

Of course, by way of excuse, Father Tom was only a visitor to Hades,—to 
convart the boys! 

The Crature, an affectionate name for what an Irish Poet has called—‘ Whiskey 
drink divine!” 














ONE OF THE HEROES OF 
MODERN ITALY. 





By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


‘‘! remember a land where, round temples and towers, 
The vine trails its clusters ’mid sunshine and flowers ; 
Where the ocean waves purple the bright sands they lave, 
And the laurel branch waits for the gifted and brave. 

It beckons, it lures me, the banished one, home— 

Yet I cannot draw nearer,—I may not come.” R. M. K. 


AT the close of the past year,—at the beautiful Palazzo 
Pepoli, gia Albergati, in his own native city, Bologna, died, 
(Carlo Pepoli the head of the elder branch of that illustrious 
family). Originally one of the wealthiest of the ancient 
nobility of the Emiliau provinces, travellers, especially 
Englishmen, were entertained by him with princely 
hospitality. Gifted with talents of the highest order, re- 
markable personal beauty and graceful manners, instead of 
yielding to the indolence often fostered by a southern climate 
he devoted his time to studious pursuits; and laid up, even in 
his brilliant early youth, those stores of information which 
made him in his maturer manhood, one of the most 
enlightened statesmen and scholars of the day. Though at 
the last he passed away full of years and well merited 
honours, Count Carlo Pepoli spent, like many of the noblest 
of his countrymen long years in poverty, imprisonment, and 
.exile. Devotedtothe regeneration of his country, he sacrificed 
ease and prosperity to join the band of young Italian nobles 
who strove to throw off the Papal yoke half a century ago. 
In this attempt he was associated with the young sons of 
Louis and Hortense Buonaparte; the eldest of whom, scarce- 
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ly more than a boy, died of fever, caught in the course of the 
campaign, at Forli. His friendly relations with the second 
brother, afterwards Napoleon the third, were always faithfully 
preserved. 

After the failure of that glorious futile effort to secure the 
independence of the Emilia—crushed by the intervention of 
Austria,—while Italy lay prostrate under the black and 
yellow flag—Count Pepoli, who had been at the head of the 
Provisional Government at Bologna, took refuge in England ; 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed by the many noble 
friends whom he had courteously received at Bologna. But 
his spirit was too lofty to endure patronage; and he speedily 
achieved for himself independence, and married, after a 
while, happily. He held for some years an appointment in 
the University of Glasgow, and wherever his lot was cast, 
whether amid adverse or prosperous circumstances, he was 
honoured, loved, and respected. Gratitude to the English 
friends whose influence rescued him from an Austrian 
dungeon, and who received him as one of themselves, was 
always one of the strongest features of his character. He 
never forgot a kindness shewn to him during his days of exile 
and he nobly repaid even the most trifling obligations 
Like many another worthy son of Modern Italy, he raised 
her character in the eyes of Europe by his dignified and 
patient endurance of adversity. 

At Novara, Count Pepoli held a high command ; his cousin, 
the Marquis Pepoli, grandson of Caroline Buonaparte and 
Murat, serving under him as Lieutenant, and Louis Napoleon 
acting as his secretary. 

After the final triumph of his country’s career, the restora- 
tion of Italian independence, by his own wish Count Pepoli 
was made Rector of the University of Bologna. Disturb- 
ances in the city and neighbourhood, brigandage, and general 
insecurity of life and property, calling for prompt measures 
Count Magenta, Governor of the Emilia, represented to the 
King that he would engage to restore tranquility, if Count 
Pepoli was appointed Syndic. At their united request, 
Count Pepoli accepted the office of Chief Magistrate of his 
native city and in less than two years Bologna, under his 
wise-administration became the model city of Italy. 

As one of the writers of the day, in his own country, 


affirms :—“He was equally honoured during long years 
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of exile, in his high magisterial office, and in his calmer 
literary career. Always, and under all circumstances, loving 
his country, defending her boldly, and ever sustaining her 
honour and glory.” 


“Carlo Pepoli,” one of the popular organs of the Emilian 
provinces declares “was distinguished alike as patriot and 
statesman, unrivalled as a friend and public benefactor, and 
illustrious for his virtues and high qualities of mind. He 
loved Italy, fought in her sacred cause, and bore for her sake 
exile and imprisonment. In happier times when he became 
Syndic of Bologna, Deputy to the Parliament, and Senator 
of the Kingdom, he imported into every office activity and 
intelligence. The name of Pepoli belongs to history, and 
she has already inscribed in her immortal pages his works 
and actions; but those who mourn his loss, will accept a few 
lines as a last homage paid to him who was one of the 
greatest of Italy’s many noble sons, a glory to her and the 
proudest boast of our Bologna.” 


In addition to those ample testimonies one Englishwoman 
may be permitted in the name of her countrywomen who 
admired the patriotic exile to lay a wreath upon his grave. 

Among her earliest memories is the recollection of an old 
house in “The Shires,” where many came and went, who, 
in those days of tyranny and persecution, had no homes in 
their own lands. Of these illustrious foreigners Count Carlo 
Pepoli is still the best remembered, as he was the most 
worthy of remembrance. 

While weaving, years afterwards, a romance founded upon 
the restoration ot Italian freedom, his image rose up in her 
mind and served as the model of one of the heroes of her 
story. The Marchese di Petralva in “My Home in the 
Shires,” was meant to embody her idea of a true patriot ; and 
it was recognised and appreciated by those who had known 
the Italian statesman well and long. The book was, by 


permission, dedicated to him; and he accepted the compli- 
ment graciously, as was his wont. 

In the course of the protracted struggle for Italian 
independence, the following stanzas, treely translated from 
the Italian of Gherardi del Testa, were read to, and cordially 
praised by a distinguished circle of Italy’s sonsand daughters 
at Florence, who rejoiced to find that an English lady so 
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heartily sympathised in their feelings respecting their at that 
time uncompleted deliverance from a foreign yoke. 


VENICE TO HER SISTER PROVINCES. 


Venice am,I !—on the Lagunes | stand ; 
Fixed on my piles, I look over the sea, 
Waiting till fortune favours this sad strand— 
Till nears the sail that is to set me free. 

That flag, if faith is to be trusted, bears 

A white cross on three brilliant colours set ; 
The Tricolor a starry cross uprears, 

To dry the tears with which my cheek is wet. 


Thus sang I when, from far upon the wave, 

The ship’s white sails came sparkling in the sun ; 
Whilst my heart leaped to see the billows lave 
Her side: with hand and heart I cheered her on, 
With voice and hand saluted her in joy, 

But suddenly she vanished from my sight, 

I watch,—I look,—but I can nought descry :— 
Unhappy one !—Illusion, false as bright ! 


Ah! if my ancient banner waved on high, 

Which made me mid the nations grand and free ! 
But black and yellow, slavery’s emblems fly— 
My ruin read in that sad blazonry! 

Have you forgotten, Sisters, in your pride 

What she must suffer who is still a slave P 

If you yet feel the thorn that pierced your side, 
Why do you leave me in my living grave ? 


Venice the fair no longer! In my pain 

Call me the wretched |—hurled from my high place! 
She is not beautiful who bears a chain— 

Who wears the yoke in'sign of her disgrace. 

If Italy denies me the white cross— 

If my ungrateful sisters turn away— 

If my Italian mother bears my loss— 

Complete your work !|—Call me a castaway |! 


But do not hope that Italy’s fair crown, 

Steady and safe, shall sit on her King’s brow, 

When two fair jewels from its front are gone ; 
Venice and Rome :—dropped from the foremost row. 
No work is worthy till the seal is set :— 

Fortune still favours him whose armout’s sound 
Success awaits the crowning effort yet |— 

He who draws back is beaten to the ground ! 
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Oh, Sisters mine !—If in your heart of hearts, 
As on your lips, your country’s cause is dear ; 
Let us together take our several parts! 

Let us, united, Freedom's ensigns bear. 

Let us respond together to the call! 

Together strike the blow that sets us free | 
Against our common foe we stand or fall, 


As God decides who shall the Victor be. R.M.K. 


May the welfare of United Italy henceforth be unretarded 
by divided interests, party jealousies, and political ambition ! 
May her kingdom, settled on firm foundations, prosper, and 
her commerce once more enter its many branches, rendering 
Italy worthy of her great name, and of her grand heroic men 
of old; as well as of the sons and daughters who in these 
latter days fought and bled, and offered up costly sacrifices, 
to acquire for her a fitting place among the nations of Europe, 


At Venice, once before, I stood and wept 
To see the Croats rule by sea and land ; 
Her fair Piazza in the sunshine slept— 
Her palaces deserted on the Strand. 
The Tricolor w2s banished to the heart, 
Or hidden neath the yellow and the black : 
The sea retired—the waters stood apart, 
Rather than mir-or that detested flag | 
And mournfully the Gondolier espied 
His scanty store, and watched the shrunken tide, 


Venice the beautiful !—I see again, 
Remade in the first glory of her youth ! 
St. Mark’s broad banner waving on the main, 
Bride of the Adriatic :—free in truth ! 
The waves rejoicing, break upon the strand, 
And lay their tribute trophies at her feet, - 
Retiring gently, bearing from the land, 
The trace of Austrian rule, and our defeat ; 
Breaking in freedom underneath the prow 
Of the dark gondolas, with joyful flow. 
Venice REVISITED. 
From the Italian. R,M.K. 
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34 
THE RICHEST LORD. 


(From the German of Kerner.) 





By THE BARONESS SWIFT. 


With boastful phrases, praising loud 
Their kingdoms worth and numbers all, 
Sat many German Princes once 

At Worms, in th’ Imperial Hall. 


“ Great,”’ spake of Saxony the Lord, 
“‘ Thy kingdom is, and vast its might, 
While its mountains treasure silver, 
Down in many a mine’s deep night !” 


“ See my land in fruitful plenty,” 
Spake Count Palatine of the Rhine ; 
“Golden corn waves in its valleys, 
On its hills glows ruby wine!” 


“‘ Spacious cities, wealthy convents,”’ 
Ludwig of Bavaria spake, 

“Do all my lands I ween, as yours 
Both prosperous and mighty make!” 


Count Eberhard the bearded, he 

Of Wurtemburg the sov’reign dear, 
Spake : “ Cities great my land hath not, 
Nor mines of silver doth it bear, 

But it rare treasures yet conceals, 

For I ’mid lonely forests, may, 

My head on ev’ry subjects’ breast 

With fearless heart and conscience lay !” 


And the Lord of Saxony cried, 

“ Of Bavaria and the Rhine: 

Bearded Count, thou art the richest, 
Rare treasures bears that land of thine!” 
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DREAM BOOKS ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC WAGSTAFF, F.R.H.S 





IN every age it has been held that visions of the night have a 
significance, and there have always been those who professed 
to understand and explain their meanings. In his work on 
“ Divination,” written, it should be remembered, in opposition 
to the popular superstitions of his day, Cicero satirically says, 
“A man dreamed that an egg was hidden under his bed, and 
applied to a soothsayer, who assured him that there was some 
treasure buried there. The man accordingly caused the place 
to be dug up, and found a quantity of silver, with some gold 
mixed with it. The interpreter received some of the silver as 
his reward, but being anxious to obtain some of the gold, 
said, ‘And will you not give me some of the yo/k as well as 
the white?” Lilly, in his “Sappho and Phaon,” says: 
‘“‘And can there be no trueth in dreams? Yea, dreams have 
their trueth. Dreams are but dotings which come either by 
things we see in the day, or meates that we eate, and so the 
common sense preferring it to be the imaginative. I dreamed, 
says Ismelia, mine eye tooth was loose, and that I thrust it 
out with my tongue. It fortelleth, replies Mileta, the losse of 
a friend; and.I ever thought thee so ful of prattle that thou 
wouldest thrust out the best friend with the tattling.” Many 
old authors, however, are very grave in their professed expla- 
nations of dreams. He that dreams he has lost a tooth shall 
lose a friend—perhaps has already lost one; and he that 
dreams of a rib being taken out of his side shall ere long 
witness the death of his wife. 
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An old work, “ The Astrologaster,” gives several examples 
of the significance of dreams. Thus, to dream of eggs or 
fire, foretells that one shall “heare of anger” ; and to dream 
of the devil is good luck, as it is likewise to dream of gold ; 
but of silver it is unlucky. Drowsiness, also, the author 
indicates as a sign of ill-luck; with the very sensible remark 
that “it is a very ill sign to be melancholy.” From another 
old book of the seventeenth century we learn that to dream 
of eagles flying over our heads, or of marriages, dances, or 
feasts, fortells the death of relatives; of silver given to us 
means sorrow; contrariwise of gold; and of teeth bloody, 
sygnifies the approaching death of the dreamer. Again, to 
dream of the loss of an eye foretells the death of a friend; of 
weeping in sleep, joy; of seeing ones face in water, or of 
seeing the dead, long life; of handling lead or seeing a hare, 
death ; and of chickens and birds, adversity. To dream of 
going over a bridge betokens fear; of having your head cut 
off, the death of friends ; of cleansing the hands, trouble; of 
seeing hands filthy and foul, loss and danger; of feeding 
lambs, grief and pain; of catching flies, wrong and injury ; 
of following bees, gain and profit ; of having oil poured upon 
you, joy. If you seem to be killing serpents, it signifies 
victory; if birds enter the house, loss; if you handle money, 
anger; and if you see dead horses, “ a lucky event of things.” 
One ancient authority says: “ He that sleepeth in a sheep’s 
skin shall see true dreams, or dream of things that be true,” 
and another promises the same results if one puts bay leaves 
under his pillow. 


Modern “Dream Books” may be had in every town, and 
from the fact that a variety of them is usually on view in the 
windows of tradesmen who deal in songs, valentines, and 
cheap coloured literature, we naturally infer that there is a 
considerable demand for such works. A selection of these 
curiosities lies before us as we write. They vary from 
“Napoleon’s Book of Fate,’ which seems to hold a foremost 
rank among books of the class, down to the “ Dreamer’s 
Friend ;” and while higher priced works may of course be 
had, the price usually seems to be one calculated to bring the 
important information they contain within the reach of all, 
namely one penny. One of these is brilliantly illustrated by 
an engraving, coloured by hand, and we should say by a very. 
“free hand” too, judging from the result. The picture repre- 
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sents a lady and gentleman kneeling on a cushion, hand in 
hand, the lady dressed as a bride, and the gentleman in a 
shooting jacket, but with a profusion of curly hair. The 
cushion on which the couple kneel appears to surround the 
base of a circular stove, which has apparently no fire in it, as 
a cupid, very slightly draped, stands on leg on the top of 
the stove, flourishing a lighted torch, with which he is 
probably about to light the fire. The bride’s dress has a 
crimson body and a flesh-coloured skirt, and the artist would 
seem to have daubed red, green, yellow, &c., on different 
parts of the picture with commendable impartiality. This 
work bears the suggestive title of “‘ The Lady’s own Dream 
Book ;” but many of the subjects mentioned in it are such as 
we should suppose seldom enter the thoughts of the fair sex, 
even in theirdreams. Thus we have the following paragraph 
near the opening: “To dream that you are in an ale-house is 
a sure sign of sickness, especially if your dream happens about 
break of day.” This is a very rational interpretation, by the 
way; the transition from the alehouse to sickness being very 
obvious. Again, still bearing in mind that the volume is a 
lady’s book : “To dream you are drunk is a loss in business, 
but success in love; to a man it denotes that he is beloved by 
a woman whom he does not at present think of.” The fact is, 
however, that “ The Gentleman’s Own Dream Book,” if there 
is one specifically designed for the sterner sex, would probably 
be found to differ from that of which we are speaking only in 
the title. Only thus can we account for the presence of such 
a paragraph as this: “To dream you are shaved, denotes 
disappointments and crosses.” 


The phraseology of some of the paragraphs is singular 
“To dream of abundance shows that you will experience 
great prosperity, and that your future husband will be true to 
you; and you will have many children, who will be a blessing 
to you ;.dut2zf you sell any part, you will be crossed in busi- 
ness.” <A singular suggestion, that, as the selling evidently 
refers to a part of the “many children.” ‘To dream of the 
back bone is a lucky omen; it denotes health and prosperity 
in all your undertakings; if you are in love, your sweetheart 
will be faithful, and you are very near marrying; it also 
denotes that you will have many children, and be very happy. 
To dream you have grown strong in your back denotes that 
some legacy will fall to you, and that you will unexpectedly 
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become rich; if you are in love you will marry the object of 
your affections ; to a woman it denotes that she will shortly 
see the man destined to be her husband, and they will become 
rich, and be very happy.” 


Among other miscellaneous items of information we notice, 
as we glance over the pages, that to dream of cucumbers 
promises early marriages and “ moderate success in business ;”’ 
that “ to see hares, pain and agony ;” to dream of hanging 
“indicates generally misfortune and chagrin ;” to see tailors 
at work should lead one to suspect treachery and deceit; and 
onions denote “much suffering,” possibly from indigestion. 
“To dream of comets is a sign of war, plague, famine, and 
death ; and to the lover it denotes an entire frustration of his 
hopes ; to the farmer, failure of his crops; and to the seaman, 
storms and shipwreck. <A/ter such a dream, change, tf possible, 
your place of residence.” How sailors are to do this if the 
dream comes to them afloat is not suggested; unless it is a 
delicate hint to them that they had better throw themselves 
overboard. Of all unlikely things to dream about, surely 
“sitting on the top of a church,” is about the most unlikely ; 
yet, lest one should have such a dream, the author takes the 
precaution to tell us that it “denotes vain hopes.” 


Another publication, less highly embellished, is ‘‘ The 
Dreamer’s True Friend,” which professes to contain nearly a 
thousand dreams, and to explain “all the phenomena of 
spiritual imagination.” From it we learn, in the very first 
paragraph, that “‘to dream you are insulted is a certain sign 
that you will have a dispute with some person.” ‘“ Nothing 
more demonstrates the events that are about to happen than 
dreaming of wearing apparel.” To be dressed in white seems 
to be a sure token of success ; green denotes a journey ; black 
is unlucky; blue, happiness ; scarlet, a heavy calamity, “ your 
sweetheart is by it announced to you to be of a turbulent 
disposition, much inclined to dispute about trifles ;” yellow, 
ms pea be paid than otherwise ;” crimson, a good old age ; 
to be fashionably dressed is very good for the dreamer; but 


to be dressed shabily is a bad omen. To dream of the ague, 
“‘ shows inclination to strong drink.” If a rich man dreams 
that he is blowing the fire he will be reduced to servitude. 
Drinking is a sign of sickness. “To dream of the devil 
denotes many dangers will threaten you, all of which you 
will overcome.” “To see fleas means disquiet.” To become 
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a fool is a good dream. To dream you are going to be 
hanged is a sign you will rise above your present condition 
by marriage ; or it may only mean that “ you will be asked a 
favour by one in necessity.” For unmarried ladies the follow- 
ing curiously involved instructions are given: “ By taking a 
walnut, a hazel nut, and nutmeg, grating them altogether, 
and adding butter and sugar; when well mixed, make them 
into small pills, and take exactly mzwe going to bed; watch 
your dreams, for so will your future husband.” Another hint is: 
“When you receive a love-letter avowing a passion for you, 
lay it full open, then fold it into nine, fix it near or next your 
heart; wear it thus till you are going to bed, put it in the 
glove belonging to your left hand, and then lay them both 
under your head. If your dreams are of costly gems, such as 
diamonds, gold, &c., rest assured that your lover is true to 
you, and you may rely upon his promises and professions of 
love to you. If your dreams are of white linen, death will 
soon separate you. If you dream of flowers, he is false to 
you, or will prove so. To dream of him saluting you shows 
him to be at present false, and is only deceiving you by false 
statements, to allure you into a snare, and then to leave you 
altogether.” 

Incidentally we may here refer to some of the methods 
adopted very generally in olden times, and occasionally in 
modern times, for the purpose of procuring dreams calculated 
to forecast the future. Among these were fasting on St. 
Agnes’ Eve; placing of the first cut of a groaning cheese 
under the pillow, by way of stimulating young people to 
dream of their lovers; putting a Bible in the same place, 
with a sixpence introduced at the book of Ruth, to enable 
young maidens to dream of the men destined to be their 
husbands, &c. Strutt mentions a device to which he inclines 
to award the palm for efficacy. It consisted of writing names 
on a slip of paper at twelve o'clock, burning the same, then 
carefully gathering up the ashes, and laying them, closely 
wrapped in paper, upon a looking: glass marked with a cross, 
and putting the whole under the pillow. “This,” he says, 
“should make them dream of their lovers.” 
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SCIENTISTS OF THE CENTURY. 


4.—PROFESSOR FRANKLAND. D.C.L. 


IN these times when the importance and progress of all 
branches of science increase daily ; when Germany, England, 
France, and America vie with each other in the learning 
and erudition of their professors and the extent of their 
schools; it is interesting to study the careers of those great 
men who lead the scientific opinion of the world. In 
chemistry, in all its varied branches, Dr. Frankland’s name 
takes a prominent place. As a keen theoretical and practical 
observer, experimentalist, lecturer, and profound thinker, 
Professor Frankland has few equals. A knight of science, 
he has won his spurs in every field of chemical investigation. 
In physical chemistry, in organic and inorganic chemistry 
and in sanitary science his researches stand, an example to 
all times, of industry, perseverance and knowledge. 

Edward Frankland, D.C.L., M.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., was born 
at Churchtown, near Lancaster, on January 18th, 1825. He 
was educated at the Lancaster Grammar School, but soon 
came to London and studied chemistry at the Museum of 
Practical Geology under Lyon Playfair. He subsequently 
went to Germany, and at the Universities of Marburg and 
Giessen, he had the advantage of the experience and learning 
of such great men as Bunsen and Liebig. At Marburg 
his studies were crowned with success, and for a dissertation 
upon the discovery of a method for isolating ethyl, the radical 
contained in ethylic alcohol, and ethylic ether, he received 
the degree of Ph.D. This dissertation had great theoretical 
importance as demonstrating the truth of certain speculations 
on the constitution of organic radicals. Returning to 
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England a brilliant career opened before him. He was 
appointed Professor of Chemistry in Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, in 1851, and in 1857 he became professor of Chem- 
istry in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. During this 
period he was engaged in some important investigations in 
a new field of organic chemistry; and in 1849 the first paper 
on the subject appeared in the Yournal of the Chemical 
Soctety, entitled, “On a New Series of Organic Bodies 
containing Metals.’ This most important research has 
revolutionised organic chemical theories; it gave Professor 
Frankland the first idea of his theory of the atomicity of 
elements. In his paper above mentioned he points out the 
analogy of the newly discovered organo-metallic bodies, 
with the inorganic compounds, containing the same metals. 
A long course of investigation followed these discoveries, 
and in 1857 a royal medal was awarded him for them by 
the Royal Society. The organo-metallic bodies discovered 
by Dr. Frankland, although they have not as yet been put 
to any practical use, possess properties which are of the 
greatest interest and theoretical importance. They are diffi- 
cult of preparation, and some of them are dangerous to work 
with, many of them, as zinc-ethyl, being spontaneously 
inflammable. Owing to this property, all experiments with 
these compounds have to be conducted either in vacuo or in 
an atmosphere containing no oxygen. ‘The number of these 
bodies is very great and almost every year adds fresh ones 
to the list. 

The next step in Professor Frankland’s career was his 
appointment to the Professorship of Chemistry at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain in 1863. He did not, however, 
retain this position long, for in 1865 he was asked to fill a 
still more important post, that of Professor of Chemistry at 
the Royal College of Chemistry and School of Mines, then 
in Oxford Street, but since removed to the far more con- 
venient and spacious buildings at South Kensington. A 
Fellow of the Royal Society since 1853, Dr. Frankland in 
1870 received the honorary degree of D.C.L. of Oxford. 
One of the most important works of his life began in 1868, 
when in conjunction with Sir W. Denison, K.C.B., and J. 
Chalmers Morton, he was appointed one of the Royal 
Commissioners for inquiring into the pollution of rivers. The 
results of these inquiries occupied six large reports presented 
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to parliament, five of them dealing with the pollution of 
rivers by the drainage of towns and manufactures, and the 
sixth with the domestic water supply of Great Britain. 
This sixth report of the Commissioners is a conspicuous 
example of painstaking industry. It treats of the subject 
in its entirety. No argument is left out, no proof is wanting. 
Each statement is carefully verified by experiment and 
observation ; and the whole work is filled with analyses and 
the most complete and minute details. All the analyses of 
waters were made by Dr. Frankland’s own process, and the 
estimations of organic carbon and nitrogen by his combus- 
tion method. This latter process is one which has often 
been attacked, but its inventor has demonstrated beyond 
all doubt that it is nct only the most accurate but the only 
method for determining the proportion of organic matter in 
water. The importance of the sixth report of the Rivers 
Commissioners cannot be too strongly insisted on. Through 
it an insight has been obtained into the water supplies to 
all the chief towns of Great Britain, and standards of purity 
have been given to all the companies. The London Water 
Companies send in, monthly, samples of their water for Dr. 
Frankland’s analysis, and on the results he makes a report, 
which appears in most of the leading journals. A check is 
thus established on the Water Companies, and since this 
system has been in vogue the quality of the water supplied 
to London has materially improved. 

In 1871 he was elected President of the Chemical Society, 
and in 1877 he became the first President of the Institute of 
Chemistry. This latter society, founded mainly through 
his exertions, has for its object the securing that public 
analysts and other persons holding important positions of 
this description are duly qualified for their work. To become 
a Fellow of this Institution it is necessary to pass a 
searching practical chemical examination. <A_ theoretical 
examination must also be undergone. Great importance 
is attached to the practical examination in which the 
candidate’s proficiency is fully tested. All the chemical 
articles in the Arts and Sciences division of the English 
Cyclopeedia were either written by Dr. Frankland himself 
or under his immediate supervision. 

In 1866 was published in the Yournal of the Chemical 
Soctety, his “System of Notation.” By means of this 
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system the formule of bodies, hitherto, for the most part, 
written empirically and without much regard to the consti- 
tution of the body, are made to represent graphically and 
to the eye, the mode of arrangement of the atoms com- 
prising them in accordance with the atomicity of the 
elements they contain. This system has cleared up a great 
many points in organic chemistry, and by its means the 
causes of isomerism, hitherto unexplained, in organic com- 
pounds were elucidated. Two volumes of his lecture ‘‘ Notes 
for Chemical Students” were published in 1876 based on 
the theory and written in the system of notation above 
mentioned. As explanatory works, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with Dr Frankland’s lectures, these volumes cannot be 
over valued by the student. They enable him to obtain a 
better grip and a clearer understanding of his subject than 
any other more profuse treatise would do. The constitution 
of organic bodies is seen quite plainly by Dr. Frankland’s 
method, and it is calculated to save the student much 
trouble in comprehending chemical reactions. 

Dr. Frankland gave six celebrated lectures to teachers 
in training at the Royal College of Chemistry on “ How to 
teach Chemistry.”” These have been put into a convenient 
form and published, making a valuable little handbook for 
would-be teachers. 

Among his contributors to scientific literature and research 
on various subjects, may be mentioned his memoir in the 
Philosophical Magazine, “ On the Source of Muscular 
Power,” (1866); ‘Observations Economical and Sanitary 
on the Employment of Chemical Light for Artificial 
Illumination”; ‘‘ Contributions to the Knowledge of the 
Manufacture of Gas”; “ Researches on the influence of 
Atmospheric Pressure on the Light of Gas, Candle, and 
other Flames.” This latter paper, is a most important one 
on a most important subject, that of artificial illumination, 
and how. best to obtain the maximum light from combustion. 
Before his researches the ideas on this subject were uncertain 
and misty; people had maintained that light was due to the 
presence of solid particles in the flame, whereas Dr. Frank- 
land obtained luminous flames, such as that of arsenic 
burning in oxygen, where the existence of solid particles 
at the temperature of the flame was impossible. He also 
showed that the light was dependent, not only on solid 
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particles, but on the temperature of the flame, the supply of 
oxygen, and on the density of the surrounding medium. 
“Winter Sanitariums in the Alps and elsewhere”; on the 
“ Purification of Town Drainage and other Polluted Liquids”; 
and on “The Composition and Qualities of water used for 
Drinking and other Purposes,” are other of his more impor- 
tant papers. The second one deals with the subject of 
town drainage and the various methods which have been 
suggested for its purification. It points out the good 
methods and exposes the bad ones; suchas the A B C process 
alum, blood, and clay), one method among many, which 
depend upon the formation of a precipitate by the purifying 
agent, with the inorganic salts, such as lime, magnesia, &c., 
contained in the water, whereby a quantity, and that only a 
fractional quantity of the organic and really noxious matters, 
is carried down with the precipitate. 

“Researches on the Atmosphere of the Sun,” in colabor- 
ation with Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., is a work which 
shows the varied genius of the subject of this sketch who 
can grasp, and treat with success so many different branches 
of science. 

In 1878 Professor Frankland published “ Experimental 
Researches in Pure, Applied, and Physical Chemistry.” 
This is a large volume of over 1000 pages, issued by John 
Van Voorst, London. It embraces the more important 
researches of his scientific career. The volume is well filled 
with plates and diagrams of apparatus, used in research, 
together with many graphic tables illustrative of very 
extensive series of investigations. The matter is arranged 
chronologically and grouped into subjects with a new 
introduction to each chapter, showing its scope, the rela- 
tions of the several papers to each other, and their bearings 
on subsequent inquiries. In this manner is brought together, 
in a most useful, interesting and able volume, the work 
and research done at different times, the chronicles of 
which are scattered through many scientific journals, maga- 
zines, and periodicals. The work has been carefully edited 
and revised and brought up to modern times. In compre- 
hensive detail, accuracy, and real work, the volume is of 
first merit and reflects the greatest credit on the writer. 
Among more recent papers may be mentioned the articles 
on “Dry Fog,” or “Climate in Town and Country” and 
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various contributions to Organic Investigation. In 1880, a 
“ Handbook of Water Analysis ’” appeared: a very useful 
and valuable little book, containing much _ information 
connected with Water Analysis. One of Dr. Frankland’s 
latest papers was published in the Yournal of the Chemical 
Soctety, and was entitled “ On the Spontaneous Oxidation of 
Organic Matter in Water.” This is a paper written in the 
defence of the “Sixth Report of the Rivers Pollution 
Commissioners,’ and in reply to an attack made by Dr. 
Tidy on certain opinions in that Report. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that Dr. Frankland is an 
honorary member of many foreign societies, among others, 
he is Corresponding Member of the French Academy of 
Sciences; Foreign Member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences in Bavaria; and of the Academies of Sciences of 
Berlin, St. Petersburgh, and Bohemia. He is also Honorary 
Member of the Societies of Natural Sciences of Switzerland 
and of Géttengen; and of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester; of the Chemical Societies of Ger- 
many, America, and Lehigh University, United States; of 
the Sanatarian Society of Dresden, and of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain. The Medical Faculty of 
the University of Wirburg has recently conferred upon him 
an honorary M.D. degree in recognition of his services in 
connection with the public health. 


5—C. W. SIEMENS, C.E. 


CHARLES WILLIAM SIEMENS, D.C.L., L.L.D., F.R.S., a 
distinguished inventor, is a member of a family pre-eminent 
for their great scientific knowledge and practical skill. The 
possession of such unusual talents by a whole family is a rare 
occurence in the intellectual life of England ; but it has not 
been so exceptional in Germany. At present, however, the 
brothers Siemens are the most conspicuous examples of this 
sort of constellation of genius; and, although natives of 
Germany, they have so distributed their talents that England, 
Russia, and the Fatherland have been made the scene of 
their labour, and have been able to claim the distinction of 
being the birthplace of their discoveries. 
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Charles William Siemens was born at Lenthe, in Hanover, 
on the 4th of April, 1825 ; and, after receiving his early edu- 
cation at the Gymnasium of Lubeck, he proceeded to the 
Polytechnic School of Magdeburg, to learn the profession of 
an engineer. In 1841-2, he studied at the University of 
Géttingen, and then entered the engine works’ of 
Count Stolberg, where he received some workshop training, 
that directed his mind more particularly to the practical 
application of science to industry. At the age of 20, he 
came to England, for the purpose of introducing a new pro- 
cess, invented by his elder brother (Werner Siemens) and 
himself, for gilding and silvering metals by galvanic deposit. 
His visit was successful; and after a residence of some 
months in England, he made arrangements for settling here. 
Although he returned to Germany in 1843, he came back to 
England in 1844, and took up his residence here. His object 
in doing so was to enjoy the security which the English 
patent law affords to inventors. In his own country there 
were then no such laws; privileges were sometimes granted 
by the Government to applicants for a very short period ; but 
even this limited protection had been so often refused to great 
inventions, and granted to inventors of small mechanical 
improvements, that Charles William Siemens determined to 
prosecute his labours in England, where the law granted at 
least fourteen years’ exclusive protection to all sorts of 
inventions. On his return to England in 1844, he patented 
a steam-engine governor, an invention which was to some 
exent suggested by his elder brother, but which was 
perfected by himself. It is known as the Chronometric 
governor, and its regulating action results from a differential 
motion between the engine to be regulated, and an apparatus 
having a free and chronometric action. It is now used in 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, to regulate the motion 
of astronomical instruments ; and it has also been applied in 
different forms for regulating the power of both stationary 
and marine steam-engines. Another early invention of the 
two brothers was the art of “ Anastatic Printing” which in 
1845 was made the subject of a lecture by Professor Faraday 
before the Royal Institution. By this process old or new 
printed matter could be reproduced. The method of treat- 
ment consisted in first applying caustic baryta or strontia 
to the printed matter, in order to convert the resinous 
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ingredients of the printing ink into a non-soluble soap, and 
next applying sulphurous acid to precipitate the stearine. 
By this means, the printed matter, on being subjected to 
pressure, could be transferred to zinc. Both these inventions, 
although very ingenious, did not come largely into use, and 
hence were not very profitable to the inventors. A water- 
meter, which was a subsequent work, was more useful and 
more generally adopted. In 1846, he constructed a double- 
cylinder air-pump which was also well received ; and in the 
same year, he began to study the economy of fuel, a subject 
which he has, by his inventions and researches, done more 
to promote than any living man. 

In 1846, the dynamic theory of heat was still new. 
Although the Rev. Dr. Stirling, of Dundee, had suggested 
thirty years previously that by proper appliances heat could 
be accumulated in certain quantities, and drawn from its 
storehouse when required, nothing had yet been done to 
realize his philosophical conception. It was while the 
subject was in the nascent state, that C. W. Siemens entered 
upon the study of the mechanical equivalent of heat. He 
read the treatises of Joule, Carnot, and Mayer, and having thus 
mastered the accumulated knowledge of the greatest autho- 
rities, he proceeded to experiment on the principles then 
brought to light. Oncomparing the theoretic power of heat 
with the mechanical power given off by the heat applied 
to steam engines and caloric engines generally, he saw 
that there was a large margin for improvement. He at 
once determined to try to save or utilise some of this wasted 
heat, and conceived the idea of making a regenerator, or 
accumulator for the purpose of retaining a limited quantity 
of heat, and capable of yielding it up again when required 
for the performance ofsany work. Accordingly in 1847, he 
constructed in the factory of Mr. John Hick of Bolton, an 
engine of four-horse power, which had a condenser provided 
with regenerators, and which attained partial success by the 
use of superheated steam. The economy of fuel was 
considerable, but this saving was attended with mechanical 
difficulties, which at that time he was unable to solve. He 
did not, however, abandon the subject. Continuing his 
examination of wasted heat in steam engines, he wrote a 
paper on the subject for the Institution of Civil Engineers in 
1851-2, in which he suggested that by carrying the principle 
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of the expansion of heat to a much further extent than had 
been done up to that time, a very considerable proportion of 
the theoretical duty could be realised from coal, and that future 
progress would probably be in the direction of this extended 
application of expansive working. 

It was not however, till 1861, that he succeeded in making 
a regenerator that was satisfactory. By the use of this 
regenerator a ton of steel can be melted with about one-sixth 
the quantity of coal that is required without it. Moreover, it 
has the advantage of preventing smoke, and of using inferior 
qualities otf coal, or such inferior fuels as peat or lignite. 
Although its first cost is considerable, it is now extensively 
used both throughout Europe and America for industrial 
purposes. Nevertheless, the inventor has not yet realised his 
economic ideal. It is a favourite project of his, which he has 
not yethad an opportunity of carrying into effect, to place 
these gas producers at the bottom of coal pits. A gas shaft 
would have to be provided to conduct the gas to the surface ; 
thus the lifting of coal would be saved, and the gas in its 
ascent would accumulate such an amount of forward pressure 
that it might be conducted a distance of several miles to the 
works or places of consumption. So far from this plan being 


dangerous, he feels confident that it would ensure the perfect 


ventilation of the mine, and would utilise those waste deposits 
ot small coal, amounting to 20 per cent., which are now left 
as waste within the pits. He also believes it practicable, by 
means of this arrangement, to supply towns with heating gas 
for domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

In 1863, a company was formed to provide such a supply 
of fuel-gas for the town of Birmingham, at the price of 6d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet ; but although the Bill was supported by 
the Corporation of Birmingham, it was rejected by a 
Committee of the House of Lords, on the ground that if it 
was as good a plan as it was represented to be, the existing 
gas companies would be sure to carry it into effect. Though 
both of these plans are yet in abeyance, their author is still 
sanguine as to their feasibility and economy. 

No sooner had Dr. Siemens achieved success with his heat 
regenerator, than he turned his attention to the production ot 
steel. The experiments which resulted in the completion ot 
his heat regenerator extended over 14 years ; and his process 
of steel making, of which his regenerator forms a part, also 
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took nearly 14 years to complete. In 1861, when his regen- 
erator was perfected, he suggested that it should be used for 
the production of steel upon an open hearth ; but no attempt 
was then made to put this idea to the test of practical 
experiment. Hedesigned an open-hearth furnace in 1862, 
for a Durham iron maker, who was trying to make steel by 
melting a mixture of wrought iron and spiegel eisen ; but it 
was found to be imperfect. Next year a furnace was made 
from his designs at the Montlugon Works, in France, and a 
long series of experiments was made there. Good steel was 
produced, but an accident happening to the furnace, it was 
abandoned as unsuccessful in its results. The inventor, 
however, was increasingly confident in being able to achieve 
success ; and when the experiments in France were discon- 
tinued, he got possession of works at Birmingham, his 
memorable “ Sample Steel Works,” and there a still more 
elaborate and varied series of experiments was undertaken. 
In 1867, the Barrow Steel Company tried to make steel by 
his open hearth process, and though good steel was produced 
it was not sufficiently profitable to be continued. Another 
similar attempt was made at the Bolton steel works and was 
attended with the same result. | 

Meanwhile he continued his experiments at Birmingham, 
and having failed in his efforts atother works, he returned 
there as determined as ever to achieve success. Mr. 
Ramsbottom, the engineer of the London and North 
Western Railway, examined the process in operation at 
Birmingham, in a more advanced state of development 
than had hitherto been reached ; and in 1868 he adopted it at 
Crewe. At the same time, the directors of the Great Western 
Railway, having heard that by this process old iron rails 
could be converted into steel ones, in May of that year sent 
a truck load of old iron rails to the Sample Steel Works at 
Birmingham, to be re-manufactured into steel. Dr. Siemens, 
not without some unsuccessful experiments, succeeded in 
converting some of them into steel rails, which the railway 
directors laid down at Paddington in the same year. These 
rails, though subjected to more than ordinary wear, were not 
taken up till 1878, and then, not that they were worn out, but 
because the flanges of the carriage wheels struck the bolts. 

So satisfied were the directors with the success of that 
experiment, that the Landore Siemens Steel Company, the 
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largest of its kind was immediately formed, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. L. L. Dillwyn, M.P. Whilst Dr. Siemens was 
engaged upon his process for producing steel from pig metal, 
and iron ores, one of his Licensees, Messrs. Martin, of Sireuil, 
succeeded in making steel in a Siemens regenerative gas 
furnace, by melting wrought iron and steel scrap in a bath 
of pig metal, a process which he patented giving rise to what 
is called the Siemens-Martin process, which is largely used 
in France and other countries, whilst in England the pig and 
ore, or Siemens process, is the one most generally employed. 
The former is now known as the scrap process, and the latter 
as the direct process. It was not, however, till 1872-73, that 
Dr. Siemens perfected his process. It now consists in 
reducing the pig-iron and other materials to a molten state 
in one of his regenerative gas furnaces, made purposely of 
the most indestructible materials, capable of withstanding 
the intense heat that is required ; and while the metal is in 
this fluid state, the admixture of pig-iron and scrap, or 
pig-iron ore, and scrap reduces the percentage of carbon, and 
dissociates the otherimpurities. Instead of cold atmospheric 
air being driven through the liquid metal, as in the Bessemer 
process, coal-gas and air, after combination, at an enormously 
higher temperature, are passed over the surface of the metal 
in order to reduce the metal to the required state. The 
Siemens process in this way makes the steel from pig-iron 
and iron ore, with a small addition of scrap or other material. 
The addition of ore is necessary to supply the oxygen, for the 
purpose of reducing the carbon. Dr. Siemens told the 
Parliamentary Committe on patents that he would not have 
continued his long and costly experiments with the gas 
regenerator and open-hearth process if the English patent 
law had not ensured such a period of protection as would 
repay him for his labours. Although his open-hearth process 
has to compete with the Bessemer converter, it has made 
wonderful progress. Notwithstanding the commercial 
depression in the iron trade during the last five years, the 
production of open-hearth steel in England increased from 
77,500 tons in 1873, to 176,000 tons in 1879 ; and there are 
sufficient furnaces to produce double that quantity. At the 
end of last year there were over 100 open-hearth furnaces in 
the United Kingdom, and 27 new ones were in course of 
construction. As in the Bessemer process, the ores hitherto 
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used in the open-hearth furnace have been low in phosphorus ; 
but it has been found this year, in the working of the new 
furnaces at the Parkhead Works, Glasgow, that by employing 
an excessively high temperature, phosphorous is almost 
entirely eliminated in the open hearth. The process is also 
extending on the Continent, and in the United States. The 
mild steel produced in the open-hearth process has worked a 
great change in naval construction. In 1876, the Britsh 
Admiralty decided to build two vessels, the /rzs and the 
Mercury, of this material, and so satisfactory were the results 
that no other material is now used in the Royal Dockyards in 
the construction of the boilers and hulls of the vessels. The 
decks of armour plated ships are now also made of 2in. plates 
of mild steel, made by the open-hearth process. The 
contributions of Dr. Siemens to the science and mechanical 
application of electricity have been as ingenious and numerous 
as his inventions for economising fuel or manufacturing 
steel. 

In company with his brothers and Mr. Halske, of Berlin, 
he established telegraph works in London in 1858 ; and since 
then Messrs. Siemens Brothers have been pioneers in 
telegraph engineering. Attheir works some of the largest 
cables in the world have been made, as well as some of the 
greatest improvements in telegraphic apparatus. The 
Indo-European telegraph line was constructed by them, and 
in 1875 they made and laid the Direct United States cable. 
In connection with the latter work, Dr. Siemens designed the 
celebrated steam-ship Faraday. The Great Eastern had 
hitherto been used for laying the Atlantic cables ; but she is 
not easily managed in some of the necessary operations, and 
is expensive in coal and maintenance. Dr. Siemens, therefore, 
designed the Faraday, with the aid of the late Mr. Froude, 
with the intention of obviating both these drawbacks. She 
is 360 feet long, and her stem and stern are alike. Fitted 
with a rudder at each end, and with two screw propellers, and 
driven by a pair of compound engines, she can turn in her 
own length, when the engines are worked in opposite direc- 
tions, and can steam backwards or forwards with equal 
facility. It was this convenient vessel which laid the Direct 
United States cable which is above 3,000 miles in length. 
Nearly the whole of that cable made of copper conductors 
and gutta-percha insulators, and a sheeting of steel wire 
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covered with hemp, was laid in perfect condition in 1874, but 
in consequence of the stormy season setting in, its completion 
was postponed till 1875. In June of that year the Faraday 
resumed operations, and soon completed the work. But the 
discovery of a fault necessitated another return to England 
for a piece of cable to repair the damage. This delayed the 
opening of the cable till the 15th of September, on which 
day it was opened to the public for the transmission of 
messages. As regards construction, maintenance, and rate of 
transmission, the cable has been a great success. Since then 
the same firm has laid a Trans-Atlantic Cable for? the 
Compagnie Francaise des Télégraphes de Parts a New York, 
with entire success in a surprisingly short space of time, 
and two Cables for the American Cable Construction Company. 
The order for the French Company’s Cable was given 
in March, 1879, and it was handed over to them in perfect 
working order in September of the same. It transmits 
messages over a distance exceeding 3,000 miles. 

In the development of the Electric Light also, Messrs. 
Siemens have been amongst the most successful inventors. 
Their lamp for the continuous current has been adopted in 
the reading-room of the British Museum, and is reported to 
have given satisfactory results, both from an illuminating and 
economical point of view. It has also been successfully 
applied for lighting some of our finest Atlantic passenger 
steamers, and to the illuminations of the Victoria Extension 
Docks, where the wharfs, 10,000 feet in length, are lighted by 
25 lamps, erected on iron pillars, 80 feet above the ground. 
The utility of the Electric Light for horticultural purposes 
has also been shown by Dr. Siemens. He has conducted 
experiments which prove that the electric light is efficacious 
in ripening fruit, and by this means he anticipates that the 
horticulturist will be able to produce a high quality of fruit 
at all seasons of the year, without the aid of Solar light. In 
the land of his adoption, Dr. Siemens’ labour and genius 
have not been allowed to go unrewarded orunhonoured. He 
has received many medals and honours from learned societies. 
The Society of Arts presented him with its gold medal for 
his Regenerative Condenser in 1850, and the Institute of 
Civil Engineers awarded him the Telford Medal in 1852, for 
his paper “ On the Conversion of Heat into Mechanical 
Effect.” At the London Exhibition in 1862, he received a 
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medal, and at the Universal Exhibition at Paris, in 1867, 
the highest award, the Grand Prize for his regenerative gas 
furnace and steel process. In1874, he received the Royal 
Albert Medal, in recognition of his scientific researches and 
inventions in connection with heat and metallurgy, and with 
the same object the Bessemer gold medal of the Iron and 
Steel Institute was presented to him in 1875. Oxford 
University conferred the degree of D.C.L. upon him in 1869; 
Glasgow University bestowed the degree of L.L.D. ; and he 
was made F.R.S. in 1862; L.L.D., Dublin, 1882. Ph. D., 
Edinburgh, 1882. He is alsoa prominent member of many 
learned societies. He has been President of the Institute of 
mechanical Engineers, of the Society of Telegraph Engineers, 
and of the Iron and Steel Institute. He is a Member 
of the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and 
President of the British Association, of the Royal Institu- 
tion, and the Royal Society. To all the Societies he has 
contributed valuable papers on scientific subjects, and 
some of these papers contain concise and lucid accounts 
of his own researches. The paper he read in 1851, before 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, ‘“‘On the Conversion 
of Heat into Mechanical Effect,” was the first published in 
this country dealing with the mechanical theory of heat in its 
application to heat engines, and notwithstanding that it is 
now 30 years old, it is still one of the best expositions of that 
subject. In 1871 he contributed a paper to the Royal Society 
“On Electrical Resistance,” which was made the Bakerian 
lecture for that year. It explains a method of measuring 
variation of temperature by variation of electrical resistance, 
and describes two new instruments—the electrical resistance 
thermometer and pyrometer, in connection with the differen- 
tial voltameter—which are now recognised as ingenious 
and useful aids in thermometry and in metallurgy. These 
instruments can measure temperature without any break from 
the lowest possible degree of cold to a temperature approach- 
ing that of the fusion of the platinum. 

Pre-eminent for his scientific writings and researches, as 
well as for the inventive genius which he embodies scientific 
principles in mechanical means of production Dr. Siemens is 
still in the prime of life, and actively engaged in the study of 
those laws of Nature which he has done so much to utilise 


and to make subservient to the prosperity and comfort of 
mankind. 
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6.—JOSEPH NORMAN LOCKYER. 


SINCE Newton discovered that white light was composite, 
numberless workers, starting where the great philosopher 
left off, have extended our knowledge of physics and chemistry 
immensely. Among those who have done most to advance 
physico chemical research is Mr. Norman Lockyer, who by 
his theoretical knowledge, and indefatigable labours has 
brought modern scientific observation, especially spectro- 
scopic study to a pitch of accuracy hitherto unattained. 

Joseph Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., was born at Rugby, May 
17th, 1836, and was educated at various private schools in 
England and on the Continent. His first important post was 
that of editor of “ Army Regulations,” in 1865, from Lord de 
Grey. He was appointed to the War Office in 1857. His 
work in connection with the War Office was important ; he, 
in conjunction with Mr. Thomas Hughes, placed the legisla- 
tion of the office on a greatly improved basis; and made a 
thorough examination of all the rules and other matters 
connected with it. During the whole of this time, Mr. Lock- 
yer was spending his leisure hours in astronomical research. 
He was elected a fellow of the Astronomical Society, in 1860. 
Soon after his election he contributed an important paper on 
‘“‘ The Planet Mars ” which has been since much quoted by 
scientific journals and periodicals. His telescopic observations 
of the sun commenced about 1860, and extended over several 
years. In 1866 the results of these investigations appeared, 
and Mr. Lockyer proposed a method for observing the red 
flames without an eclipse. M. Janssen, a French savant, put 
this method into practice in 1868, simultaneously with, but 
independently of Mr. Lockyer. The French Government to 
commemorate this discovery, caused a medal to be struck in 
1872. 

In 1870 Mr. Lockyer was appointed Secretary of the Royal 
Commision on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement of 
Science. On the termination of the work of the Commission, 
Mr. Lockyer was appointed to the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. In 1869 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
About this time he was engaged on some important work on 
the “ Composition of the atmosphere of the Sun ;” in conjunc- 
with Dr. Frankland. The results of these’ investigations 
appear in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society ” and they 
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announce many important discoveries in solar physics. In 
1870 he was appointed chief of the Government Eclipse Ex- 
pedition to Sicily ; and in 1871 to the leadership of a similar 
expedition to India, and from the observations taken at these 
eclipses and the observations taken of the prominences, he 
came to the conclusion that the corona is part of the solar 
atmosphere, so that the atmosphere of the sun is composed 
first of the photosphere in which the spots are seen, and then 
the chromosphere, which may be divided into two parts, the 
interior or brilliant chromosphere always visible by the new 
method, and the exterior or cool chromosphere, which can 
only be seen during total eclipses. He also saw phenomena, 
which would be best explained by supposing cyclones travel- 
ling about 120 miles a second. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer has distinguished himself greatly as 
a lecturer, both at Cambridge University, where he was Rede 
Lecturer 1871; and as Bakerian Lecturer to the Royal 
Society, in 1874. The Rumford medal was awarded him by 
the Royal Society in recognition of his investigations in as- 
tronomy and physics. He has been elected a corresponding 
member of the Paris Academy of Sciences, in the section of 
Astronomy. A member of the Lyncciof Rome and of many 
other foreign Academies. 

Among his contributions to scientific literature and educa- 
tional science works may be mentioned: “ Elementary Lessons 
in Astronomy, ” ‘“ Contributions to Solar Physics, ” 1873 ; 
“ The Spectroscope and its Applications,” 1873 ; “ Primer of 
Astronomy,” 1874 ; “ Studies in Spectrum Analysis,” 1878 ; 
“ Stargazing,”; “‘ Why the Earth’s Chemistry is as it is ;” 
“ The Earth’s place in Nature,” &c. Among his papers read 
to the Royal Society are along series, entitled “‘ Researches 
in Spectrum Analysis in connection with the Spectrum of 
the Sun.” In these memoirs Mr. Lockyer among a large 
amount of new material points out the analogy between 
.the dissociation of known compound bodies, with the observed 
phenomona in the sun, and states that a perfect continuity of 
phenomena are established on this hypothesis. The whole 
of the latter part of the investigation is a discussion of 
the hypothesis that the so-called elements are compound 
bodies. 

Mr. Lockyer has made a map of part of the solar spectrum, 
on a much larger scale than has hitherto been attempted. 
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He took for the map a large number of photographic 
comparisons of the sun with the elementary bodies. These 
photographs showed that after eliminating those lines 
which might possibly be due to impurity, there still remained 
many short lines, coincident in two or more different spectra. 
These lines have been termed by Mr. Lockyer basic, and it 
has been suggested by him that this phenomen may be con- 
nected with the varying inleasches of lines at different tem- 
perature, and that common lines if they resist larger dispersion 
than that employed by him may belong to the spectra 
of the bases or constituents of the elementary bodies. Thus 
he contends in the following manner: if a salt be put in a 
series of furnaces ranging in temperature higher and higher, 
the faint lines visible at the lower temperature become, 
owing to the dissociation that the salt experiences, the 
prominent lines at the highest temperature. For the same 
reason the prominent lines at the low temperature be- 
come faint lines in the hottest furnace. He also notes that 
in the highest temperature of the hottest furnace new faint 
lines appear, which he argues from analogy would probably 
be intensified in a still higher heated furnace. With true 
reason Mr. Lockyer asks why, applying the laws of con- 
tinuity, should not the same change apply to the elements? 
So far as the investigations have at present extended, it is 
probable that in many cases faint lines would be the prominent 
lines of the spectrum, if temperatures sufficiently high could 
be obtained so as to dissociate the so-called elements into 
their bases. 

In 1879 a paper “ On a New Method of Spectrum Obser- 
vation,” viz :—vapouring the substance in a flame and passing 
an electric spark through the vapour ; and also “ Report to 
the Committee on Solar Physics on the Basic Lines common 
to Spots and Provinces,” were produced. In the latter paper 
Mr. Norman Lockyer demonstrates clearly the existence of 
these bases or constituents of elements, in the sun. “ Note 
on the Spectrum of Sodium,” also appeared in 1879. In this 
it is stated that hydrogen is given off in large quantities 
during the distillation of sodium in a vacuum, and that after 
such treatment even when red hot the metal volatilises with 


difficulty, while in the Spectrum many changes hitherto 
un-recorded appear. 
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A “ Discussion of Young’s List of Chromospheric Lines,” 
was also published in 1879. In this paper Mr. Lockyer 
states the conclusion that the elements with which we are 
acquainted with here, do not exist in the sun ; that is, as he 
remarks : “ if the argument for the existence of our terrestial 
elements in extra-terrestial bodies including the sun, is to 
depend on the perfect matching of the wave-lengths and 
intensettes of the metallic and Fraunhofer lines.” 

In addition to the two eclipses previously mentioned, Mr. 
Lockyer also discerned the eclipse of 1878, in the Rocky 
Mountains, and that of May 1882 on the Nile. Before the last 
eclipse, Mr. Lockyer had pointed out that during an eclipse 
there was an experimentum crucis of the track of the views 
to which he had been driven by his long series of researches. 
On the old view one set of phenomena was to be expected, 
on the new one the appearances would be widely different. 
The facts always observed were precisely those which had 
been predicted more than a year before the eclipse. 

The research to which we have seen that Mr. Lockyer has 
devoted so much of his activity is one of great difficulty and 
covers a large region of thought-work. It is to be regretted 
that the labourers aresofew. It would be very strange if in 
such a new region many new views had not presented them- 
selves to the workers. 




















CURIOSITIES OF THE MARRIAGE 
REGISTER. 


IN common with certain savages our grandfathers and 
grandmothers cherished two very charming delusions on the 
subject of marriage. Like that interesting Indian hill tribe, 
the Karens, they entertained the belief that marriages were 
made in heaven, and they clung as tenaciously as the naked 
Veddates of Ceylon to the sacred tradition that death alone 
can separate man and wife. To an observant mind it must 
have always been difficult to reconcile the numberless incon- 
gruous and improvident matches, and their wretched and 
frequently tragic consequences with the theory of a special 
celestial selection, and a philosophic consideration of married 
life must have strongly tended to discredit the pretty credulity 
which is so natural to passionate hearts and fanciful heads in 
the honeymoon. Close observation of a series of correlated 
social facts has now for some time made it clear to demon- 
stration, that, not only is marriage an entirely mundane 
arrangement, but that the marriage rate is determined less by 
sentiment and personal disposition than by large social and 
financial contingencies over which the individual has no 
control. It might be an impracticable task to prove to the 
primitive hill tribes, that persons who marry do so _ not 
“‘in accordance with an engagement in which their sentient 
souls entered in the presence of God before they were born,” 
but in accordance with the increase or decrease of the annual 
fertillity of their flocks, fields, and forests; but in a fixed 
civilization like our own the labour of the statistician is 
comparatively easy, ‘“‘ Marriage” says Buckle,” bears a 
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fixed and definite relationship to the price of corn; in 
England the experience of a century has proved that zstead 
of having any connection of personal feelings they are simply 
regulated by the average earnings of the great mass of the 
people. In his report for the year 1880 which has just been 
issued, the Registrar General further points out that “ though 
the fluctuations in the marriage rate differ very much in their 
intensity from the fluctuations in the value of imported and 
exported merchandise, yet there is a remarkable agreement 
between them in their upward or downward direction, and it 
will also be seen that the fluctuations in the marriage rate 
correspond more closely with those of exports of British 
goods than with those of imports ’’—F rom these circumstances 
it would appear that not only the old popular faith in preor- 
dination but the belief in absolute freedom of personal choice 
must be relinquished, or at least modified so thoroughly as 
to assume the appearance of a totally new doctrine; tor after 
all there is a larger and more philosophic as well as a novel 
physical sense in which marriages ave made in Heaven. 

If the marriage rate be dependent on the prosperity of the 
nation, and, if as has been conjectured, there be some 
mysterious correlation between commercial crises and the 
recurrence of sunspots, the destinies of lovers may be 
determined by celestial influences as irresistable and inscrut- 
able as those of the discredited creed. Not “to consider too 
curiously”’ however, in so uncertain a matter, it is evident 
that our domestic happiness is contingent on the growth of 
corn and cotton, and intimately connected with sunshine and 
rain-fall, with the wind and the frost, with the countless 
hordes of insect life, and the legions of birds which act as the 
“winged wardens of the farms ’”’ of the world. The fabulist 
of the future will make the amende for the ridicule cast on AZsop’s 
fly who fancied he had raised such a dust, by tracing broken 
bones and broken hearts, lovers’ suicides or the bitterness of 
old-maid-hood to the veracity of the Daddylonglegs or the 
Colorado beetle. The relationship between the initial cause 
and the ultimate effect may not be so discernible as the 
relationship between cats and red clover, but it nevertheless 
exists and can be noted by the microscopic eye of the 
philosopher—for instance, who will deny the influence of the 
Phyllotreta memorum, when Miss Ormerod states that the 
ravages of that mischievous Arthropod cost our farmers in 
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1881 from half a million to nearly a million and a quarter of 
money according to the various estimates? The registration 
tables prove that in a yet higher sense marriage is not left 
to human caprice and that some overbrooding intelligence 
appears to watch and control the existence of nations—there 
is evidently in operation a law of natural, if not celestial 
selection, which ensures in the great majority of marriages 
the conditions best suited for social life and progressive 
civilization. 

The postponement of marriage either by habit or law, has 
been long acknowledged as a great advance in the self-edu- 
cation of nations, and the habit has been one of long 
standing among the branches of the Teutonic family. Tacitus 
ascribed the prolonged life of the Germans to their late marri- 
ages, and the pernicious effects of minature alliances was 
repressed in the civilized state of ancient Peru by a law which 
forbade men te marry before they were 24 and women before 
they were 18 years of age. An examination of the returns for 
1880, as showing the operation of the social law established 
by long custom and modified by industrial condition of the 
country, will however, be more interesting than vague 
generalisation. 

There were in England, in 1880, 191,965 marriages, giving 
a rate of 14°9 per 1000 persons living. With the exception of 
the previous year the rate was the lowest on record for twenty 
years. In 1879 the rate was 14°4. A simultaneous decline 
in the marriage rate and in the annual value of export and 
imports set in in 1874, and reached the lowest point in 1879. 
The rise of the marriage rate as compared with that of 1879, 
reveals when closely examined the striking connection that 
exists between domestic alliances and the revival of industrial 
activity. In 1879 there were few marriages in the mining 
districts ; in the manufacturing districts matters were not so 
bad, while in the agricultural districts the depression of the 
marriage rate was the least marked of all. The great wave 
of universal depression had, it would appear, first swept over 
the mining and then the manufacturing, and lastly the 
agricultural areas,—and those who noted how the commercial 
interests of the country were affected can best say whether 
the marriage rate indicates the sequence correctly or other- 
wise—but, in 1880, the wave instead of recoiling in the 
fashion usual with waves, passed on and sank, so to speak, 
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on the other side. The increase in the marriage rate in 1880 
was most noticeable, precisely in the districts and industries 
in which its depression had been most marked. The greatest 
increase was in the mining counties,—pre-eminently Durham, 
Monmouth and Stafford—while 13 counties, mainly agri- 
cultural, not only showed no signs of recovery at a!'l, but even 
exhibited a further decline. In other words, if the marriage 
rate be an accurate barometer of financial pressure and 
elasticity, we must come to the conclusion that in the recent 
distressed condition of the country the mining interest was 
the first to suffer and the first to recover, and that while in 
1880 a decided revival had taken place in both mining and 
manufactures, the state of agriculture had not begun to 
manifest any sign of improvement. 

That it is not good for man to be alone has been the belief 
of six thousand years, but it is only recently that the fatal evil 
of such solitude has been worked out by the statistician. 
‘“‘Batchelorhood,” says Dr. Stark, ‘‘ is more destructive to life 
than the most unwholesome trades, or than residence in an 
unwholesome house or district where there has never been 
the most distant attempt at sanitary improvement.” During 
the years 1863-4 out of every 1000 unmarried men in 
Scotland between the ages of 20 and 30, 14°97 died annually, 
whilst less than half that number, 7°24 died out of every 
1000 married men. According to statistics gathered in France 
in 1853 out of every 1000 unmarried men between the same 
ages 11°3 died, whilst the rate for the married men was only 
6:5. On the other hand marriage at too early an age is 
highly injurious. Dr. Farr states that the mortality of 
husbands under 20 is extremely high, while with regard 
to women under 20 there died twice as many wives as 
maidens. The prospects of a well assorted union of unchanged 
affection, of thrift and comfort and of healthy offspring, are 
jeopardised by minature matches. 

In these circumstances the Providence which shapes our 
purposes with unseen hands is strikingly recognisable in the 
fact that in 1880, the great bulk of both men and women 
married between the ages of 21 and 25—of the 191,965 couples 
united, the ages of only 157,090 were recorded, but from these 
various interesting particulars may be derived—a woman’s 
“best years,” taking marriage as the best, ranges from 18 to 
24; a man’s from 20 to 34. Theage of 21 was the watershed, 
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At 20 there were 8,888 men and 16,687 women married ; 
and at 21, 66,096 men and 63,096 women; between 21 and 25 
41,368 men and 30,496 women. The girls outstripped all 
competition up to 20; but at 50 the women fell thickly 
out of the race. There were 28 girls to one boy married at 
15, 272 girls to four boys at 16, 1707 girls to 93 boysat 17, 
and 6,782 young women to 818 young men at 18. The 
contrast between the sexes at three score years and ten is 
scarcely less striking than in the teens. There were 60 men 
to four women married at 75, 236 men and 44 women at 70 
529 men and 139 women at 65, and 1,201 men and 405 women 
at 60. There was one man married at 85 and there were 15 
at 80, but no lady of either age was led to the altar. The 
great marrying period, however was, as has been indicated 
from 21 to 25. Of the 314,180 men and women whose ages 
are recorded there were 87,932 more married between 21 and 
25 than at all other ages put together. From these figures it 
is evident that the unions of natures partners and of persons 
between whom the disparity of years should have formed a 
barrier must be in a small minority. 

At the same time it is worth while to inquire whether the 
Registrar General confirms or cotradicts the popular impress- 
ion that people, especially men, do not now marry so young 
as in the good old times, when housekeeping was cheaper 
than it is at present and when marriageable men and maidens 
were content with a modest establishment and did not consider 
a fashionable style indispensable. In 1880 there were 13,999 
husbands and 41,212 wives, and curiously enough the 
percentage of non age marriages has increased in a very 
marked manner during the past forty years. In 1841 it was 
4°38 and in 1851 it had increased to 5°02, in 1861 it rose to 
6°36, and in 1871 it had reached 7°86; in 1874 it was at its 
maximum—8:38—under the influence of the general depres- 
sion it declined to 7°29 in 1880. As we have seena large 
number of brides are minors, have always been and will 
always be, but it would appear that a desire for an early 
settlement has grown among the young ladies to a degree 
almost as marked. The percentage in their case rose from 
13°29 to a maximum of 22°70 in 1874 and stood at 21°47 
in 1880. 

A great deal has been written on the unwisdom of the 
marriage of minors, and to such unions are attributed no 
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inconsiderable proportion of the domestic unhappiness, evil 
habits, and pauperism of the country. Reference is not 
unfrequently made in this connection to the thrifty and more 
provident character of the Scotch which prevents them from 
contracting alliances at a premature period of life. In this 
as in several other instances Scotland is credited with a 
virtue she does not possess. From the latest detailed Scotch 
report, that for 1878, it appears that the percentage of 
marriage among minors is quite as large as in England and 
that the average percentage of 20 years—1157-78—is consid- 
erably larger. The table only takes us back to the former 
year when the percentage was 7°47 men and 21°43 women. 
In England in that year the percentage was men 5°58, women 
18:10. In 1861 the Scotch percentage was 7°09 for men, and 
21°13 for women ; in 1873 it attained its maximum, 8°33 for 
men, and 22‘91 for women; and in 1878 it had declined to 
7°71 for men and 22°32 for women, the English figures for 
the same year being, men 7°78, women 21°61. 

Notwithstanding the curious aberation of fancy and the 
unequal matches brought about by ‘the base respects of 
thrift,” the great bulk of unions took place between parties 
of equal age. Of the 131,880 marriages between bachelors 
and spinsters, 60,218 women married at the age of 21 and of 
these 36,047 espoused men of 21, while 17,087, adopting the 
wise advice of the poet— 

“ Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself” 


accepted men not over 25; 25,654 women married between 
the age of 22 and 25 and of these 12,912 married men of the 
the same age, 7,032 men of 21 and 3,877 men not over 30. From 
22 to 25 is at once the most critical and most fascinating 
period of a woman’s life. For men a year or two younger 
than herself she is irresistible in her physical and spiritual 
charms, but she is then in the summer meridian of her possi- 
bilities and hopes. From that point her sun begins to go down. 
If she marries then her chances are two to onethat she 
marries the younger man. If she does not marry, her chances 
of marrying at all are reduced by a fourth during the next 
quinquennial. Of 27 girls who married at 15, 14 got husbands 
of 21, and four husbands of 25 ; of 269 married at 16, 115 had 
husbands of 21, one a husband of 40, and one a husband of 
55- 1676 married at 17 and only three accepted men so old 
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as 4o. Of thelarge number who became wives at 21, only 
three engaged to love gentlemen of 60. Three marriages in 
this table of bachelors and spinsters suggest a romance of 
long enduring attachment and trial to those who prefer the 
idyllic to the cynical, for we find it recorded that two maidens 
of 60 and one of 75 were united to wooers of 70. 

It is only natural to expect that when practicable widowers 
who contemplate a second or third marriage should espouse 
spinsters. In 1880 of 25,222 widowers who remarried, 15,196 
succeeded in obtaining maidens. Bereaved ladies are 
popularly credited with greater constancy than bereaved 
husbands, and it must be admitted, however disputed the 
causes may be, that the number of widows who remarry is 
always much lower than that of widowers. In 1880 the 
remarrying widows were to the remarrying widowers in the 
proportion of 72 to 100 and from the records of the last 36 
years it appears that on an average out of every 100 bachelors 
who marry, 16°0 eventually marry a second time, while of 
every 100 spinsters only 10°3 take a second husband. It is 
worthy of remark, however, that during the past 40 years 
there has been a growing tendency among widows to marry 
a second time, the percentage having increased from 8'gg in 
1841 to 10°34 in 1876, and having fluctuated through the years 
of depression to 9°49 in 1880. Possibly the increase of 
juvenile marriages and the consequent increase of young 
widows may partly account for the change. The dangerous 
attractions of widowhood are proverbial, nor is it surprising 
when we observe that of the widows married in 1880 the bulk 
were ladies of 30; a second class, nearly as numerous were 
only 25, and a third group, not much smaller were not more 
then 35. Most of the first two classes married bachelors of 
25; and the majority of the third class, bachelors of 30. In 
a general way the ages of 25 and 30 widows won bachelors ; 
at 35 their chances were pretty equally divided between 
bachelors and widowers ; at 40 and 45 the great proportion of 
re-marriages was with widowers. The greatest disparity in 
point of age was in the case of a charmer of 60, who was 
espoused to a bachelor of 30; but such a disparity was a 
mere trifle compared to the amorous delinquencies of the 
widowers, two of whom at the ripe ages of 80 and 85 respec- 
tively, married spinsters of five-and-twenty, while a gentlemen 
of 65 took to his bosom a lass of 15 and another of 70 won 
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the affection of asweet slipof 17. The romance of courtships 
in such cases as these, does not readily present itself to the 
conjecturing imagination, and though it is conceivable that 
the unions of January and May, may occasionally be prompted 
by sympathy or gratitude or some emotion which redeems 
it from reprovals, it invariably excites repugnance or ridicule. 

Another class of marriages still more open to objection 
and still more calculated to arouse wonder at the. strange 
vagaries of the human breast is that of divorced persons. 
During the 20 years ending 1880 there have been 1,117 
re-unions of divorced men or women, the number having 
grown from 1o in 1861 and 29 in 1862 to 117i1n 1880. It would 
be rash to leap to the conclusion that the sense of the 
sacramental sacredness of marriage has decreased, that 
women have grown less delicate in their tastes or that there 
has been a gradual decrease of virtue. The increase of such 
marriages is, of course, the sequel to the increase of divorce 
cases, and the increase in the number of divorces is more 
reasonably to be attributed to the greater knowledge of the 
facility with which a separation can be obtained than to any 
variation of morality. There is however large ground for 
social and psychological speculation in the fact that the bulk 
of divorced men were again joined in holy wedlock to spin- 
sters, and the great majority of divorced women commanded 
the hearts of bachelors. During the 20 years there have 
been 480 marriages between divorced men and spinsters, and 
357 between ‘bachelors and divorced women. It would be 
interesting to the observer of human nature to learn how 
these couples came together. How many met by chance, for 
how many was divorce a necessary preliminary to re-union? 
With how many was the nature of divorce kept a dead secret 
till the last moment, when passion was too strong for sane 
judgment, or the dread of scandal made separation impossi- 
ble? Lastly how many have got “ out of the frying pan into 
the fire?’”’ There were 106 marriages between divorced men 
and widows, and 153 between widowers and divorced women. 
One might have expected a larger figure, but it would seem 
though the consideration of age may be found to modify the 
Opinion, that it is less objectionable to our social tastes to be 
a cast-off wife or husband than to have a wife or husband dead. 
It is difficult to conceive the attractions that could draw 
together a divorced man and a divorced woman, but whatever 
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they may have been, they resulted in 21 marriages in 1880. 

An even more interesting field for speculation is laid open 
by the statistics, which the Registrar General has tabulated 
regarding the illiterate marriages. For those who believe 
that ignorance is the sap root of our national miseries, poverty, 
vice, crime, and disease, it is comforting to learn that while 
the mean proportion of both sexes who were unable to sign 
their names in 1841 was 4o°8 it had fallen in 1880 to 16:3. 
Striking as the decrease of ignorance has been during the 
4o years we are still far behind Scotland in this respect. 
From the Scotch report it appears that the proportion of 
Englishmen unable to write is twice as great as that of 
Scotchmen. The comparison between the women is less 
unfavourable to our brides. Curiously enough the operation 
of educational measures is shown less among the class where 
one would be disposed to look first—those who marry under 
21. During 34 years the percentage of ignorance has persist- 
ently increased among unions of both sexes, growing from 
4°38 among males, and 13°92 among females in 1841 to a 
maximum of 8°38 and 22°70 in 1874. Happily since that date 
it has declined to 7°29 and 21°47 for males and females 
respectively in 1880. It is proverbially to the mothers of 
England that the hopes and possibilities of each new gener- 
ation is entrusted. In this light it is noteworthy that while 
during the past 40 years the percentage of illiterate husbands 
has fallen from 32°7 to 14°'0, that of illiterate wives has 
diminished from 48°8 to 18°6. The fact is worthy of the 
attention of the advocates of the rights of the fair sex and of 
those who uphold the equality of woman to man. The 
acquisition of the knowledge required to dispense with marks 
manual is not very large, but it may be regarded as the 
hopeful mustard seed of a fruitful future. 

These are but a few of the more striking points in the 
Registrar General’s report. To exhaust the possible topics 
of speculation which it contains, would require several 
volumes as bulky as itself. In closing our superficial survey 
we shall limit ourselves to the observation that with respect 
to the methods of marriage ; while the percentage of marriage 
by license has largely decreased, marriage by registrar’s 
certificate has failed to acquire popularity, while the orthodox 
fashion of banns is showing a largely increased percentage. 
It would be interesting to discover what are the leading 
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influences which throw the largest number of weddings into 
the last quarter of the year, rather than the summer months. 
From 1838 to 1880 the preferential order of the terms has 
been, December, June, September and March, except in five 
years when September took precedence of June. The 
festivities of Christmas and the close of a good business year 
are patent influences in favour of the last quarter, and the 
superstitious dislike of many which still prevails has no 
doubt an effect in handicapping the summer quarter. There 
must however, be other social forces to aggregate the 
marriages of the year with so steady a regularity, and doubt- 
less a discriminating examination of the returns for the 
manufacturing, agricultural, and seaboard districts, coupled 
with a knowledge of local customs and beliefs, would afford a 
curious explanation of the circumstances. 

WILLIAM CANTON. 
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COMPANIES AND TRADING FIRMS. 


MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 
BATTERSEA, LONDON. 


AN epoch in the history of melting pots may be said to 
have been reached when alchemists first marked the fusing 
vessel with the protective sign of the cross—Latin crux, 
crucis; hence the word crucible, a name these manufactures 
have borne since that date. Concerning the earlier career of 
melting pots, but small data exist on which to found specula- 
tions of any kind, though it may be safely assumed that their 
first use was contemporaneous with the origin of the metal- 
workers’ art. In endeavouring to fix the period when the 
metals first exercised their all potent influence upon human 
progress, the mind is carried back to the borderland that lies 
between prehistoric and historic times, when the race passed 
from a state of barbarism into one of comparative civilization. 
In that work of transformation the hidden treasures of the 
earth, then for the first time brought to light and utilised in 
the service of man, played a part of no small importance. 
Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that without them any 
high degree of civilization were impossible ; they are essen- 
tial to every process in agriculture, architecture, machinery, 
navigation—to every art, in fine, which marked the advance- 
ment of mankind from the lowest stages of barbarism. To 
classify and arrange the ores is the study of the mineralogist; 
to determine their value or the amount of metal they contain, 
is the art of the chemist; to raise them from their various 
positions, is the labour of the miner; to separate the metal 
from the earthy impurities with which it is associated, is the 
work of the metallurgist ; while to fashion it into implements, 
utensils and machines is the calling of the founder, black- 
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smith, machinist, and others. Broadly speaking, by each 
and all of these labourers in the field of metallurgy, 
crucibles are extensively employed, and thus the consideration 
of the subject may be narrowed down to the manufacture of 
fusing vessels. 

The shapes and sizes in which crucibles are made vary as 
largely as the nature of the materials from which they are 
constructed, the differences in both respects being according 
to the purposes for which the vessels are intended. For cer- 
tain chemical experiments requiring high temperature, vessels 
of platinum, porcelain and lime are adapted ; but for ordinary 
metallurgical operations clay crucibles and of recent years 
plumbago crucibles are almost exclusively employed. The . 
two last named varieties constitute the manufactures of the 
works whose operations form the subject of the present 
article. Situated in that part of London known as Battersea 
—a suburb rich in reminiscences of an out of the way kind, 
and full of memories of the *“‘ old Red House,” and “ horizon- 
tal wind-mill,” favoured features with a departed Czar, the 
works of the Morgan Crucible Co. are characteristic in every 
particular of the practical and business-like spirit of the age. 
The waters of the ‘“‘ Thames, the most lov’d of all the 
ocean’s sons,” furnish facilities in the way of bringing the 
raw material to the Company’s wharf, while on the land side 
almost equally convenient means of transmission exist in the 
shape of railway communication. Before passing to a des- 
cription of the various uses to which plumbago is put in the 
production of crucibles, it will be well to make reference, 
brietly though it be, to the nature and salient features of the 
mineral itself. This task is rendered the easier by the fact 
that the history of plumbago, as regards its application in 
the manufacture of fusing vessels, is identical with the history 
of the Battersea Works. 

Plumbago went for many years under the appellation of 
“‘ blacklead,” while a further error on the part of old miner- 
alogists was its classification as ametal. The latest scientific 
investigation of the matter has shown plumbago to be one of 
the forms of carbon, that protean element, which also occurs 
native as the sparkling diamond and the black and lustrous 
anthracite, and which likewise appears in the familiar shapes 
of charcoal, coke, and lamp-black. It may be added that the 
plumbago used at the Battersea Works has been found on 
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analysis to contain 98 per cent. of pure carbon, the remainder 
being silica with mere traces of ironand alumina. Although 
found, practically, in all parts of both worlds, the purest 
specimens of plumbago are those found in Siberia and Ceylon. 
Established in 1856, by Messrs. Morgan Brothers, under the 
name of the Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, they were 
the first to commence the manufacture of crucibles from 
plumbago in this country. 

It may not be without interest to state that the firm at 
starting in '56 consisted of six brothers, all of whom are alive 
and still interested in the business. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion that can be given of the magnitude of the business now 
transacted by the proprietors of the Battersea Works, is the 
fact that the manufacturing capacity of the establishment is 
unlimited, and that two-thirds of the production is exported, 
while of the scope of the Company’s operations some idea 
may be gathered from the [circumstance that buyers and 
users of their productions exist in all parts of the civilised 
globe; indeed such is the far reaching character of their 
dealings, that Battersea made crucibles have even found their 
way into the heart of Central Africa, and other uncivilised 
regions. Although the manufacture of crucibles from plum- 
bago was known and practised without the borders of the 
United Kingdom, prior to the introduction of the industry 
and its establishment at Battersea, by this Company in 1856, 
but small and unimportant progress was made in the new art, 
until this band of English traders undertook to perfect and 
promote its interest. Thus in a very direct and appreciable 
degree may the dignity of the position now occupied by the 
manufacture of plumbago crucibles among the world’s indus- 
tries be traced to the scientific skill and business-like energy 
which the Morgan Crucible Company have displayed during 
the last quarter of a century. Previous to the use of plum- 
bago in the production of crucibles, and this may be said to 
date no further back than about half a century, fire-clay 
was the material chiefly, if not solely, employed. 

These, so called, clay crucibles were, and are, in reality, 
made of a mixture of the plastic clay and some other 
substance, such as highly-burnt fire-clay, Silica or Coke, 
which counteracts in a measure the tendency inherent in 
vessels made of clay alone to crack. But these precautions, 
however, fail to render clay crucibles as serviceable as the 
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necessities of the case demand; and, indeed, when the 
qualities required in a crucible to enable it to pass victor- 
iously through the ordeal by fire are taken into consideration, 
it will become evident that a really efficient fusing vessel 
is an article calling for the exercise of no mean amount of 
care, and ingenuity in its production. 

In the first place the crucible should be capable of resist- 
ting a high temperature without fusing or softening in a 
sensible degree. It should possess no liability to break or 
crumble when grasped by the tongs, and it ought to be but 
little affected by the chemical action of the ashes of 
fuel. Further, it may be required to withstand the cor- 
rosion and permeation of such matters as melted oxide 
of lead, &c. In some cases crucibles should resist very 
sudden and great alterations of temperature, so that 
they may be plunged while cold into a furnace nearly 
white hot without cracking, while again in other cases they 
are merely required to resist a high temperature after having 
been gradually heated. Thus it will be seen some crucibles 
are specially remarkable for one quality, and others for 
another, so that in selecting them, the conditions to which 
they will be exposed must be kept in view. The grounds 
upon which the crucibles of the Morgan Crucible Company 
have won their world-wide reputation, consist in the full and 
satisfactory manner in which they meet these widely varying 
requirements. Experience extending now over many years 
has shown them capable of supporting, even when of the 
largest size, the greatest and most sudden alterations of 
temperature without cracking. This invaluable merit enables 
them to be used repeatedly, while the smoothness of the 
inner surface of the Morgan crucibles is such that there is no 
fear of the particles of metal clinging to their sides. The 
high value of the raw material necessarily causes the first 
cost of a plumbago crucible to compare unfavorably with 
that of the ordinary clay pot, though the fact that the 
former may be used for a great number of meltings, whereas 
a clay vessel can be used but for one heating, makes 
them in reality far cheaper than their time honored earthen- 
ware predecessors. It is, however, when we pass away from 
purely pecuniary to higher considerations that the real 
superiority of plumbago crucibles becomes manifest. The 
infusibility of plumbago—greater than that of all substances 
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known—together with its other peculiar virtues save the 
vessels made from this material from the defects which would 
have long since relegated all clay-fusing pots to the limbo of 
a dead past had a substitute earlier appeared, namely, the 
defects of insecurity, wastefulness, and trouble. Having 
regard to the advantages possessed by plumbago over clay 
crucibles described in the preceding lines, no surprise can be 
felt at the extent to which the new has superseded the old 
manufacture. It must not, however, be supposed that the 
application of plumbago to this novel purpose has had the 
effect of altogether excluding clay vessels from metallurgical 
processes ; nor indeed, is this ever likely to be the case, 
inasmuch as there are certain operations to which fusing 
vessels made of clay, are especially adapted. Hence no small 
portion of the Battersea works is devoted to the production 
of clay crucibles, Muffles, Portable Furnaces, &c., for use of 
assayers and melters of precious metals. 

Leaving that part of the subject, which has necessarily 
taken in great measure the form of generalisations, and 
passing to the specific productions of the Battersea Crucible 
Works, the enumeration may be commenced by the statement 
that within the four walls of this establishment crucibles are 
produced varying in size from that of a lady’s thimble up 
to that of a vessel with the capacity of a thousand lbs. The 
crucibles of Lilliputian dimensions are especially designed 
for the use of the native jewellers and gold and silversmiths 


of the East, while the largest sizes are intended for mint 


purposes. The four patterns in which the crucibles known 
as Morgan’s Crucibles are made, may be described as 
follows :—For the melting of gold, silver, and bronze, their 
shape is squat, and circumference large; the process being 
necessarily slower than in the case of other metals, sufficient 
time is allowed for the heat to penetrate the interior. The 
next variety is designed on similar lines to the foregoing 
but is of greater height and less circumference. This pot is 
intended for melting copper, brass, and malleable iron, and 
as the process is a speedy one, the heat is given a smaller 
distance to travel. Crucibles with contracted top constitute 
the third variety. These vessels are designed for steel 
melting. In this process intense heat is required, hence it is 
not desirable to open the furnace more than is absolutely 
necessary for fear of the steel “starving.” To avoid the 
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necessity of restoking the furnace the fuel is piled, not only 
around, but above the crucible, and experience has shown 
that the contracted form of the fusing vessel assists, not only 
in keeping the heat in, but in allowing the fuel heaped above 
the pot to gradually fall around the sides as it is consumed 
in the lower part of the furnace. The remaining pattern to 
be noticed is the triangular shaped crucible, which, with the 
exception of its form corresponds in all other respects to the 
variety first described. 

Other productions in plumbago are covers to fit the 
differently shaped crucibles, small circular stands on which the 
vessels are placed in the furnace to retain them in a proper pos- 
ition, and stirrers fortreating the molten metal. Thislast named 
article has superseded iron rods, which in all cases, especially 
that of German silver for electroplated ware, had a prejudicial 
effect. Of the clay crucibles manufactured by this company the 
leading varieties are the London Round and _ London 
Triangle, which are generally used by London and Birming- 
ham gold and silver refiners; the Battersea Round and 
Battersea Triangle, expressly designed for export purposes, 
being so made that one vessel fits into the other, technically 
called nested, by which means space, an important element 
in cases of shipment, is economised ; and Skittle Pots, which 
are used for refining jewellers ‘“‘ sweeps.’’ Another important 
branch of the Company’s business consists in the production 
of portable fire-clay furnaces for small brass and copper 
meltings, and which are mostly used by jewellers, gold- 
beaters, dentists, &c., also Muffle Furnaces for Assayers, 
enamellers, &c. The special recommendations of these 
furnaces are their handiness and convenience.  Poelons 
battery cells—white and red, flat and round—unburned, 
fire-clay skittle pots used by London glass blowers; Porous, 
for assaying purposes, retorts for distilling and laboratories, 
and crucibles for the purification of lead by a process of 
distillation are among the other productions of the Battersea 
Works. To the last reference the most recent, and at the 
Same time, most important invention of the Company has been 
left, viz, Morgan’s Salamander Crucibles. All ordinary 
crucibles require to be annealed by the founder before any 
metal can be melted in them. This operation is sometimes 
roughly and ineffectually performed to the detriment of the 
pot, and in this fact the Patented Salamander Crucible finds 
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its ratson d'etre. The Salamander Crucibles being enamelled 
on the surface, are impervious to moisture and annealed before 
they leave the works, so that no preparation is necessary 
before placing them in the furnace—the title Salamander is 
good as the Crucibles withstand the extremes of fire and 
water. Crucibles are not the only articles manufactured by 
the Company from Plumbago, a lubricant of especial value 
also owing its origin to this unique product. Plumbago in 
very fine powder has shown itself serviceable for a variety of 
purposes—for foundry operations, for coating gunpowder, 
and wax moulds used in electrotyping, for wood working 
machinery and for application to the cylinders of blast 
furnace engines of the works themselves, little can be said in 
the way of actual description, inasmuch as the operations car- 
ried on therein have already been detailed in the foregoing ac- 
count of the goods manufactured. Occupying a large area of 
ground, the works are roomy, light, and lofty ; ample accom- 
modation being afforded to both workmen and their work. 
Unpacking and sorting floors, grinding, sifting, mixing, 
and incorporating rooms, manufacturing floors, drying 
compartments, store rooms, and the chambers in which the 
kilns are built represent the leading departments into which 
the works may be roughly divided, though, as will readily be 
understood, a brief catalogue such as this gives but a poor 
and inadequate idea of the vast manufacturing resources of 
this establishment. A Home of Industry, such as the 
Battersea Works is entitled to be called, is best described in 
the triumphs won by its productions in competition with 
those of other manufactories. Something has already been 
said as to the universal repute in which Morgan’s Crucibles 
are held, and the position they have secured for themselves 
among goods of this kind; it therefore only now remains to 
be added that since their first appearance at the London 
Exhibition of 1862, down to the one exclusively for goods 
manufactured under German Patents, held at Frankfort last 
year, their bidding for industrial honor has resulted in an 
easy “‘walk-over’’ for the production bearing the impress 
“ Morgan, Battersea.” 
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MESSRS. APPLEBY BROTHERS. 


Ir Greenwich alone constituted the county of Kent the flat- 
tering title “the garden of England” would be a sad 
misnomer. Everything and everybody appears to be in 
some way connected with the water, some with the salt 
water, some with the fresh. The great attraction of the 
town is the famous hospital that was once a home for 
disabled sailors, and close to it is the admirable institu- 
tion that still carries on its great work of healing seamen 
who have been stricken’ by illness. The Greenwich 
waterside has the true aquatic flavour. There are the 
typical groups of loungers, half nautical and all lazy, utter- 
ing sapient remarks on every passing craft. There are the 
riverside inns, dedicated to departed naval worthies, and the 
yards of boat builders, cordage manufacturers, and there may 
also be seen the pitiful spectacle of the breaking up of worn 
out ships. From the boiler yards on the Middlesex bank 
comes the clanging of many hammers, softened even to a 
pleasant sound by the wide river, and it is answered noisily 
from the great engineering works on the southern shore. It 
is to one of these yards that our steps are now turned, and 
after threading some intricate passages we find ourselves 
within the works of Messrs. Appleby Brothers. 

A general description of an engineers premises is soon ac- 
complished. There are the various workshops—the pattern 
makers, tie smiths, the fitters, turners, and erectors shops, 
each containing costly machinery and crowded with skilful 
workmen in various stages of oiliness. There is the foundry, 
with its models in clay and its fiery furnaces. There are the 
yard and the wharf, covered with the plates and bars of iron that 
lie about like stones, and with polished limbs of machinery that 
is being put together for trial. Turning from the workshops 
we face the silent river, along which tugs are hurrying to and 
fro, and barges are drifting seaward or landward with the 
tide. But even the man who cannot tell the difference be- 
tween a valve and a piston can find much to interest him in 
such a large establishment, and perhaps the feature that 
would strike him most is the wide grasp of the English engi- 
neer. If he “ survey the world from Chinato Peru” he can 
scarcely put his finger on any country on the map that does 
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not contain important engineering works that have been de- 
signed by English engineers and executed by British work- 
men. We are all agreed as to the extent of the commerce of 
England, but except by a visit to some such place as this it 
is not quite easy to realize it. We accept the statement of 
her commercial importance with a smile of self-congratulation 
but have a very shadowy idea of its real meaning. We know 
that our vessels are in every port and that our goods are in 
every market, but we understand very little about the way in 
which they come to be there. Who is it in Canton, Rio 
Janeiro, or San Francisco, that selects the particular English 
firm to whom an important order shall be entrusted? It is 
a rather difficult matter to reduce from an abstract form but 
it can be brought very forcibly home to us in some places. 
Here is a firm whose works occupy some four acres on the 
banks of the Thames. The spot would be almost impercep- 
tible even in a county map, their workmen are an insignificant 
unit in the population, yet their name is known in the most 
distant countries and their machinery is in use in every part 
of the globe. At the time of our visit the orders from foreign 
lands seemed to largely outnumber the home commissions. 
Messrs. Appleby Brothers are general engineers, and their 
works consequently show variety, but the manufacture of 
hoisting machinery seems to be a very important part of their 
business. The estimation in which they hold these lifting 
engines is shown by the use they make of them. They may 
be seen in every part of the yard. The premises were arran- 
ged and fitted by Mr. Appleby expressly for his business, and 
they are a model of compactness and economic arrangement. 
Many of the spacious “shops” are under one wide spread- 
ing roof. As there is constant business communication 
between the two, the smiths’ department adjoins the turnery, 
and because the foremen of these rooms frequently require to 
consult each other, they jointly occupy an office in the middle, 
whence each can command every yard of his own shop and 
see that hismendotheirduty. Next we pass into the foundry, 
aud thence to the “erecting shop” where the finished 
machinery is put together. All these buildings are under 
one roof, and they are all connected by tramway. Large 
light and lofty they are, very different from the tumble down 
places in which even important engineering operations are 
sometimes carried on. A double line of rails extends from 
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the two jetties on the long river frontage, into every shop. 
Thus when vessels discharge their cargoes at the import jetty, 
the masses of raw material and metal can easily be moved 
to those parts of the works where they are required. One of 
Mr. Appleby’s chief aims in the arrangement of his premises 
was the reduction of manual labour to a minimum, and 
therefore, as we have already stated cranes are in use in every 
part. They are regarded as steam labourers, a happy phrase 
applied by the firm, who themselves show how dexterously 
they may be made to work. One of the foremen or the 
manager comes into the yard and marks the things he wants, 
and instead of sending a gang of men to fetch them laboriously 
by hand, he returns to the workroom and orders out a steam 
crane. In the erecting shop is a handsome “ traveller’? which 
has the appearance of a light iron bridge high across the room, 
but it conveys heavy weights from end to end suspended in 
the air by chains, as easy as the angler sways the perch at 
the end of his rod. This crane will lift fifteen tons, but it is 
worked by one man. He seems to have easy times, for from 
his seat aloft he surveys all that is going on below and the 
movement of a lever carries the traveller and its ponderous 
load to any part of the building. 

The smiths’ shop is noticeable for its light and clean 
appearance. All the traditions of the race have been 
abandoned, gloom and duskiness, a light dim but not religious, 
and an atmosphere filled with unpalpable coal dust have 
been the characteristics of the smithy from time immemorial, 
perhaps from the days of Tubal Cain, but here the picturesque 
has been set aside for the useful and the healthy, or “ sanitary,”’ 
to use the pet phrase of the day. There are none of the 
huge dome-shaped chimneys that have hitherto crowned every 
forge. The smoke from the fires is carried down toa flue which 
passes underground, and thus the atmosphere is kept free 
from dirt and dust and the roof remains unsullied. 

- The “stores” of tools and other small and valuable plant, 
are situated at one end of the workshops with a window 
opening into each. Thus no man who requires anything 
from the stores is compelled to leave his room, he simply 
goes to the window and asks for what he wants and it is 
supplied to him. This method has the advantage of enabling 
two storekeepers to do all the work for this large establish- 
ment. We have been unusally minute in describing the 
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arrangements at these works, for the reason that they are 
unusually perfect. They have excited the admiration of all 
engineers who have visited the place, and it is very doubtful 
if there is a better arranged engineering yard in Europe. 
The premises were once occupied by Mr. Bessemer, who has 
left as a memento of his tenancy an enormous steam hammer. 
It looms heavily up in the centre of a building, of which it is 
at present the sole occupier, and looks the embodiment of 
massiveness. Every blow of thishammer has a pressure of five 
tons. It is about to be removed, and the building will then 
be made into another machine room. So great has been the 
increase of business, that, even this addition will be insuffi- 
cient, and another large shop will also be added. 

The machine shop has the usual complement of planing, 
shaping and slotting machines, vertical and horizontal boring 
mills, and lathes of every description, one big boring mill 
with massive iron columns attracting immediate attention. 
In the smiths’ shop steam hammers are dealing soft quick 
raps on thick bars of red-hot iron. They work so gently 
and easily, without any of the demonstrative violence of the 
hammerman with his sledge, but a man could meet a cannon 
shot as safely as one of these short sharp taps. 

An engine is not of much use without a boiler, though some 
boilers may be valuable without anyengine. These unwieldy 
monsters are manufactured here in large numbers and by 
special machinery, the large plates come from the mining 
districts of Staffordshire and Yorkshire, whose iron is 
superior to that of “the north” or the Middlesborough 
region. When they arrive they go at once to the planing 
machines to have their edges planed, then to the punching 
machines and the rolling machines, to be punched and bent into 
shape. Finally they are operated on by the hydraulic 
rivetter, which joins iron plate to iron plate with sturdy metal 
rivetts, as easily as a tailor sews together two pieces of cloth, 
although the pressure exerted is something like 50,000 lbs. 

We have spoken of the cosmopolitan character of the trade 
of the English engineer, and we cannot illustrate it better, 
than by mentioning some of the works we saw in actual 
progress. The first were four large forge cranes for steam 
hammers for one of the Chinese gun factories, and in another 
part of the yard was the superstructure of these cranes. 
Close to it was a pair of sheer legs destined fora mole in one 
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of the South American States. Then there were four ““Welling- 
ton steam travellers” to be used for setting concrete blocks in 
a new harbour, that is being constructed on the Malabar coast. 
Next there was a number of ordinary travelling cranes to go 
to Russia, Beaunos Ayres, Magdeburg and Panama, the last 
for the great canal, on which rapid progress we hear is being 
made. Then egg ended boilers, now nearly obsolete by the 
way, destined for a rice mill in Rangoon. A compound 
marine engine to work a dredger in New Zealand, had already 
met with some adventures; it was completed and shipped, 
but before the vessel had left the English waters a storm 
arose, and twice she broke away from the tug that was towing 
her out to sea. She was then anchored, but so violent was 
the gale that she snapped the hawser and driving before the 
wind passed right over her anchor, a large hole was torn in her 
bottom causing her to sink at once in the shallow water. 
The feelings of the crew must have been anything but 
enviable. The vessel was afterwards raised and brought back 
and the engine found its way again for a short time to Messrs. 
Appleby’s yard. The firm also built the hopper dredger in 
which it will be placed. The pattern seems likely to become 
a favourite, engines of a similar construction having already 
been built for steam tugs that have lately been constructed 
for Thames and coast service, and orders for larger ones have 
also been received. For Brazil a powerful automatic balance 
crane is being prepared, to be employed on a new line of 
railway in that rising country, and two big travellers are 
being built for an engineering firm in the United States. It 
is a singular and incomprehensible circumstance that there is 
not a good crane of home manufacture in that country. 
Although labour is so expensive there, and often so difficult 
to obtain, nearly all the lifting and moving in the engineers’ 
yards is still done by the old fashioned method. The ingeni- 
ous Americans have so thoroughly shown the appreciation 
_of the value of labour-saving appliances in all other depart- 
ments that it is very strange they should have overlooked the 
importance of the “ steam labourer.” There is not a single 
crane maker in the United States. The design for these 
cranes is new, but two have already been built for the impe- 
rial arsenal of Brazil. They can be worked by one man, all 
he has to do being to listen to his instructions and raise or 
depress his levers. There are concrete mixing machines to 
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be used in the construction of some new docks, which are 
being built in Sweden, and girders and other apparatus for 
quartz-hauling machinery at the Indian gold mines. Messrs. 
Appleby are large makers of mining machinery, and par- 
ticularly of improved Cornish stamps for quartz crushing. They 
retain the old Cornish principle because'it has stood the test 
of many years and never fails, whereas the newer forms of 
crushing machines that have lately been suggested may prove 
to be good only in theory. There is often such difficulty and 
expense in bringing machinery to the mines that it is abso- 
lutely necessary there should be no doubt as to its successful 
working. It must be as far above suspicion as that unfortu- 
nate female Cesar’s wife. The firm has made substantial 
improvements in design, but prefer to trust the system ap- 
proved of many years rather than stake their reputation on 
new-fangled and questionable ideas. 

A very elaborate arrangement of machinery is a portable 
engine and plant built to execute some sewerage works in 
one of the large colonial cities. The place has the advantage, 
like the house in the parable, of being built on a rock, but it 
has also the misfortune of a sewerage system that has be- 
come too small. Working through rock is at the best of 
times an expensive process, but it will be more than usually 
costly in this case as the engineers fear that blasting the 
rock may cause damage to the buildings on the surface. 
Hence the necessity for this elaborate and powerful machin- 
ery which will not only drill out the sewers, but will convey 
air to the workmen and bring up the broken rock to the sur- 
face. 

We have said enough to show the wide area from which 
Messrs. Appleby as a representative firm of English engineers 
draw their commissions, and it would be only tedious to make 
the list any longer. One more colonial work, however, we 
must mention, because at the time of our visit it represented 
a class which the firm manufacture in large numbers. This 
was a bridge of three spans, to be placed over an Australian 
river. It was constructed of steel, and light though all the 
modern metal bridges are, this one appeared to be unusually 
light and graceful. As it was intended to span a navigable 
stream, it was necessary that provision should be made for 
the passage of ships, and this was accomplished, not by a 
swing bridge, but by making the centre to telescope. What 
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would have been thought of such a feat 500 years ago, or even 
at the present day by those rude African tribes whose bridges 
consist of a bent tree on each side of the stream with branches 
interlaced in the middle? Bridge-building is an important 
branch of the business of the firm and if all their others be 
as tastefully constructed, future generations will not be 
likely to criticise severely the skill of their forefathers in 
these matters. It is needless to say that home commissions 
were equally abundant, but the only one we have space now 
10 mention was a compact and very powerful traveller 4 //t 
thirty tons, intended for the gun works of Messrs. Firth the 
great steel workers. 

Many other noteworthy machines were in course of con- 
struction not the least conspicuous being the new boiler 
patented by the firm, which appears likely to make the most 
of every ounce of coal placed in the furnace. 

A brief inspection of the model makers’ and coppersmiths’ 
workshops and the large and lofty drawing-office, and speci- 
ally placed in close proximity to each other, brought our 
visit to a close and we left wondering whether we were not 
living in a second and greater “ iron age ”’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC TOY AND NOVELTY COMPANY. 


SUN WORKS, HATTON GARDEN. 


CHILDREN were probably never so well cared for as in our time ; 
some of the most costly books are written and elaborately 
illustrated for their entertainment, and their education is in 
every way made pleasant. They are freely taken to nearly 
all kinds of entertainments, and at the age of fifteen have 
often done more travelling than their grandfathers had 
accomplished at the age of fifty. Young folks now have not 
to struggle drearily up to the level of their teachers, but the 
teachers must come down to the level of the children. This 
is as it should be: it is the function of the Scientific Toy and 
Novelty Company to bring science within the comprehension 
of the young in the shape of ingenious and attractive toys, 


and in this way amusement and information are very 
6 
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pleasantly combined. Even “children of an older growth” 
might learn a great deal from the little boxes of mystery that 
are sent all over the world from the Sun Works at sixpence, 
a shilling, or two shillings each. It is curious that the 
Americans and the French who have taught us so much of 
science, should have to come to this company for their supply 
of scientific toys. Great quantities are sent out from the Sun 
Works, to all our Colonies on the other side of the world, in 
New Zealand, Australia, South Africa and the East Indies, 
beside the countries of the Continents of Europe and America, 
even to Russia, there being a great desire in that curiously 
governed country to teach the young folk the principles of 
electricity. It is outside the purposes of this sketch to enter into 
any desertation upon the principles of electricity, but rather to 
briefly point out the many novelties that this company 
produce, affording amusement and instruction combined. 
So numerous are the scientific toys and instruments manufac- 
tured in this establishment that we shall only be able to 
take a a random glance at some of the principal, and for this 
purpose we commence with those dealing with electricity, 
and who is there among us who cannot recall his_ school-boy 
recollections and remember the dangerous experiments he 
made, the excitement with which they were conducted and 
the hair-breadth escapes he had from accidents while prying 
into the cause and effect of the electrical current by means of 
instruments and apparatuses that in early days were crude 
indeed. These difficulties have been swept away, however, 
by the scientific Toy and Novelty Company who have placed 
within the reach of every school boy whether he wishes to 
pursue his knowledge for mere amusement or instruction, to 
attain his aim by the aid of neat instruments and apparatuses 
sent out packed in convenient boxes, with full instructions 
how touse them. Accompanying these electrical instruments 
is a neat little printed handy sheet explaining the character 
of the contents of the box, and giving directions for perform- 
ing numerous experiments in electricity, and we promise the 
most exacting, that their every wish and want will be 
supplied if they will only carefully read the instructions and 
carry them out strictly tothe letter. Among the many things 
taught are the way to attract brown paper to the wall, to 
balance the electroscope, and by the aid of this instrument, 
the young scientist may show his audience how electrified 
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bodies may be repulsed, and how even such a trifling article 
as a feather may be driven about the room by means of the 
electric fluid. Included in this book of electric wonders 
will be found the Electrophorus, the Electroscope and 
the Leyden Jar, of these the Electrophorus may be selected 
for a few words of special mention. It is an instrument for 
obtaining a continual current of electricity with a small 
amount of friction, and is the most simple and useful electric 
machine the young student can possess as by its assistance 
hundreds of pretty and clever experiments can be performed. 
A Gold Leaf Electroscope is another instrument for conduct- 
ing experiments of a more delicate character. Indeed one of 
the functions of this Company is to teach science in its early 
stages, commencing with the most simple experiments, and 
then advancing stage by stage to the most difficult, thus 
affording the student an opportunity of gaining a thorough 
mastery over the particular branch of science he takes in 
hand to learn. There is moreover one piece of good advice 
the Company gives to the learner, that is he should make 
himself acquainted with the vast amount of information to 
be gained by studying Professor Tyndalls instructive work 
‘“‘ Lessons in Electricity.” 

Another novelty issued by the same firm is a box of 
magnetic mysteries, which contains bar magnets, horse shoe 
magnets, a mariners compass, a little teetotum by which 
many experiments can be executed, all of which are fully 
explained by another handy sheet, and by means of these 
instruments and other scientific toys many a dull winters 
evening can be made pleasant, entertaining and instructive. 

Photographic novelties are likewise included in the 
catalogue of articles sent out from the Sun Works, for 
instance there is the Solartype which contains a complete 
apparatus for copying photographs—a most useful instrument 
for old and young—-: also the Lucubroscope, or gem Camera, 
which will take photographs either by day or night; and 
among the miscellaneous manufactures we may mention 
electric lamps, electric bells and galvanic batteries. Turning 
to the mirthful producing novelties, we find, that the long list 
of them contains such names as the Demon Tears, and 
Surprise Cigar Case, Bottled Torture whatever this may be, 
but we are assured that a few grains are sufficient to convulse 
a whole roomful of people with laughter, nor must we forget 
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the wonderful department of mystery called the Black Art, 
which contains all kinds of Conjuring Tricks and Puzzles 
which are put up separately and also in Cabinets varying from 
one shilling to one guinea, this being quite a forte of the 
Company. 

The Scientfic Toy and Novelty Company also appear to 
recognise fully that cheapness is one of the principal features 
of this age of competition and that it is of no use to produce 
toys or novelties unless they can be placed within the reach 
of the mass, for on looking down the price list one is aston- 
ished at the moderate charge that is placed upon each 
production andinvention. These prices range from as lowas 
sixpence to two guineas, the average price being a shilling. 
There are few children now-a-days no matter what class 
they belong to, or in what sphere of life they walk who 
cannot boast of moderate pocket money, sufficient at least for 
their youthful pleasures, and with such a company (those 
well known illustrated labels may be seen in most of the best 
Chemists, Stationer and Toy Dealers windows where the 
goods may be purchased,) as the one we are writing of in 
existance,—long may it prosper if only for the sake of the 
young—“ little men and women” need never be in want of 
toys to while away “ childhoods happy hours.” What boy 
indeed has any necessity to sigh at present for means of 
healthful amusement, when for a sixpence he can secure a box 
of appliances which will enable him to witch his own world 
with electrical and other wonders; what aspirant after 
knowledge or student need feel that he can never obtain more 
than a general smatterring of the marvel of science, when he 
can now by the aid of a few shillings pursue his interesting 
studies and make himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
mysteries of the earth and sky? It is not going too far to 
say therefore that the Scientific Toy and Novelty Company 
are carrying on a great and useful work—a work in which they 
may claim that they are not only teaching the young idea how 
to shoot, that they are not only placing the means of scientific 
education within the reach of the children of our poorer 
classes, among whom there is many a bright but hidden 
genius, but that they are making this education so attractive, 
that study is now no longer dull and dry, but has become a 
real pleasure. A glance round the establishment at the 
Sun Works will not readily be forgotten for within its 
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ken will be found a collection of scientific instruments, 
toys and novelties of the most complete and finished charac- 
ter, and of so varied a nature that cannot help supplying the 
wants of all old and young, rich and poor. 


TAYLOR AND CHALLEN. 


THE tendency of the age is to a further developement of the 
principle of sub-division of labour, and machinery is required 
and used for the production of nearly every article in ordinary 
demand. When large quantities of articles of one pattern 
are wanted, they can be produced satisfactorily and economi- 
cally only, by means of properly designed and constructed 
machinery ; it is practically impossible to make any quantity 
of articles of a precisely similar character by hand work 
alone. New machinery and new applications of machinery 
are constantly being introduced into every branch of industry. 
Machine construction constantly taxes the inventive faculty 
of our Engineers and Machinists; it is a special business of 
many branches and gives employment to large numbers of 
specially and highly trained artisans, through their directors, 
the designers and inventors. Many machines perform their 
work in such an ingenious manner, that they seem to be 
endowed almost with. instinct, as many of our readers 
interested in mechanical pursuits have doubtless witnessed, 
when visiting any of our industrial hives. These machines 
are the result of great thought, practical energy, and 
experience, skill, and perseverance; their number and variety 
are being constantly augmented and many ingenious 
contrivances have to be devised to construct these clever 
working pieces of mechanism. Many inprovements in 
modern machinery are due to the eminent firm of Engineers 
and Machinists, Messrs. Taylor aud Challen, of the Derwent 
Foundry, Birmingham. About forty years ago, Mr. Joseph 
Taylor, the father of the present member of the firm, 
commenced business as an Engineer, &c., in Birmingham, 
and met with the success due to his ability, energy, and 
perseverance. | 
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In 1853, Mr. Taylor was entrusted with the order to 
construct the whole of the coining machinery for the branch 
of The Royal Mint, at Sydney, New South Wales. He 
introduced many notable improvements, in the various 
machines which were a pronounced success; and so well 
satisfied were the Mint Authorities with the working of this 
plant, that Captain (now General) Ward, R.E., who had the 
superintendence of the Sydney Mint, wrote to Sir John 
Herschell, under date May, 1855, stating that ‘the machinery 
was perfect both in workmanship and material.’”—In 1877, 
the Deputy Master of the Mint, Mr. C. Elouis, in a letter to 
Messrs. Taylor and Challen, testifies that “twenty-two years 
of constant use and wear have afforded ample proof of the 
sterling excellence of the work.” When a Mint was 
proposed for Melbourne, Victoria, the matter was placed in 
the hands of Lieutenant Colonel Ward, R.E., who had had 
charge of the Sydney Mint, and who was so thoroughly satis- 
fied with the admirable manner in which Mr. Taylor carried out 
his contract for the Sydney Mint, that he placed the order for 
the whole of the machinery required for the branch of The 
Royal Mint at Melbourne, Victoria, with Mr. Taylor in 1868. 
The machinery was sent out to Australia in the spring of the 
year 1869, it was erected, put to work, and has been success- 
fully working ever since. Mr. Taylor also constructed the 
minting machinery for some of the native princes of India; 
and has made coining machinery for The Imperial Mint of 
Japan, Spain, Mexico, and other countries, as well as for 
some of the private Mints in England, The manufacture of 
coins is most interesting, and it may not be out of place to give 
a brief outline of the processes the metal passes through, 
before becoming coins of the r3alm. There is very little 
difference between coining gold, silver, and copper pieces, 
we will therefore describe the method of coining gold pieces. 
The ingot of fine gold is assayed, lettered, weighed, and 
numbered ; it is first melted in crucibles, in the melting house, 
which is fitted up with every appliance necessary for the due 
performance of the required operation. Each crucible is 
charged with 22 parts of gold and 2 parts of alloy, (pure 
copper); when the gold and the alloy are melted and 
thoroughly incorporated, the crucibles are removed from the 
furnace, and the metal is poured into moulds fixed in a 
carriage. The crucible is recharged whilst the moulds are 
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separated, the bars of metal are cooled, and the fin or edge 
left at the point when the moulds are joined, is removed in a 
special machine adapted for this purpose. Every care is 
taken to prevent waste and the minutest particles are collected. 
In the best conducted Mints, the floors of the rooms are 
covered with cast iron fluted plates, planed on the edges, the 
flutes terminating in gutters or channels; at intervals along 
and underneath the gutters cast iron boxes are fitted for the 
reception of the sweepings which are removed every day, and 
so treated as to recover all particles of gold, that none be 
lost. The crucibles after serving their purpose are ground 
in a mill, and the particles of gold they may have absorbed 
are recovered. The bars are now weighed and passed into the 
rolling mill; they are first passed through the breaking 
down rolls, which are of cast iron, chilled on the surface 
turned and lapped true; these rolls are adjusted with great 
nicety by means of screws and an index. The bars have now 
become thinner and longer; they are passed through the rolls 
again and again, the rolls being adjusted close together, 
each time that the metal is passed between the rolls. The 
operation compresses the metal and makes it hard; the bars 
have become strips, which are cut up into convenient lengths 
and annealed by heating in a furnace, and subsequent 
immersion in a cold bath, making the metal soft and 
workable. The strips or fillets are now conveyed to the 
finishing mill, with chilled cast iron rolls, turned and lapped 
true; these rolls are adjusted by means of wedges, so 
arranged that both sides may be set up together or separately, 
and they reduce the fillets to very nearly the required thick- 
ness. The fillets are then passed between steel rolls of very 
accurate finish, the workman by applying a special gauge 
can tell to the one ten thousand part of an inch, the thickness 
of the fillet. He has also a small press with a punch the 
exact size of the coin blank cutter, to cut out of the fillet a 
trial blank, which is most carefully weighed, and if the 
weight is what it should be, the fillet is passed on to be 
adjusted or sized, for, admirably as the rolling is performed 
it does not produce that absolute uniformity of thickness 
desirable. The fillets are now taken by another officer who 
weighs and notes the same with extreme nicety; the fillets 
being trimmed, are thinned at one end in a special machine 
and passed on to the “ Draw” Bench, which slowly draws the 
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fillets through the “Drag” apparatus, consisting of a 
massive frame at the head of the “ Draw”’ Bench, containing 
cylinders securely held and prevented from rotating of the 
finest cast steel, turned, hardened, lapped, polished, and made 
perfectly true to gauge; these cylinders are finished ina 
machine designed by Messrs. Taylor and Challen for this 
purpose. The adjusted fillets are passed to the “ Tryer” who 
is provided with a small punching press, and a pair of small 
delicately poised scales; from each fillet he punches two 
blanks, one from either side, weighs each, against a standard 
sovereign with a minute “ remedy” weight, to allow for subse- 
quent annealing deficiency. If the fillets are found to be too 
thick they are readjusted, and if they are found overdrawn the 
blanks will be too light, and the fillets are returned to the cruci- 
ble to be remelted; owing to the extreme precautions and 
minute care taken at the mints the defaulting fillets are few. 
The accepted fillets are now sent to the cutting out presses, 
each of which cut out two or more blanks at each revolution, 
and the fillets’ are fed into the presses by means of a self 
acting motion. The resulting blanks are constantly tested, the 
accepted blanks being weighed in quantities, and passed on 
for the next operation ; the cut fillets together with the ends, 
scrap, dust, &c., are returned to the crucible. The next 
operation is that known as marking, that is, raising a protect- 
ing rim around the edge of each blank disc. The necessity 
and importance of this is, to preserve the face of the coin 
while in circulation. The rotary marking machine is very 
simple, and was invented by Mr. Taylor; it consists of a 
revolving shaft with steel discs recessed on the rim and steel 
“‘segments ”’ recessed to correspond with the recess on the 
rim of the disc, fitted to the frame of the machine. The 
blanks are fed on to the revolving disc which carries them 
around between the disc and segment, which is so adjusted 
as to cause the projecting rim to be formed on the blanks. 
The marked blanks are weighed, ticketted, and sent to be 
annealed or softened, which operation is performed in a 
special furnace, pans, and appliances. The blanks are 
next conveyed to a boiler containing boiling dilute sulphuric 
acid, in order to remove the surface oxide of copper and to 
cleanse them; they are then drenched with cold water and 
afterwards transferred to a cast iron table heated with steam, 
the top of the table being covered with sawdust into which 
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the blanks are turned, well rubbed, and shaken, to dry and 
cleanse them. The blanks are now taken to the Coining 
Department, where they are again weighed. The coining 
presses are of massive construction; solidity and firmness 
are necessary to enable them to withstand the severe strain 
to which they are subjected in each downward stroke. The 
lever press is now most generally adopted, Mr. Taylor 
designed presses of this kind for the Sydney Mint, which 
have given such good results, although at the time it was 
asserted by those practically acquainted with coining, that 
the lever press would be a failure. Mr. Taylor subsequently 
designed an eccentric press which has given excellent results. 
The blanks are fed automatically into a steel collar, fitting 
exactly the turned part of the lower die, which prevents 
irregular expansion of the blank when the coin is struck, 
and communicates the serrated edge to the coin, the collar 
being milled on its inner edge; thus when the compression 
takes place the metal blank is squeezed, receiving the 
obverse and reverse designs at the same time. The finished 
coin is forced out of the collar during the upward stroke of 
the machine, and another blank is fed forward. Coins are 
produced in the lever press at the rate of 60 to 120 per 
minute according to the size. A constant examination of 
the pieces of money in the catch boxes of the presses is 
made by the officer in charge, a cracked or worn die 
producing spoilt or unworthy coin. The dies are costly in 
manufacture ; great care is taken in the selection and 
manipulation of the steel used. In the first instance a pair 
of dies are engraved as exactly as required, extreme care 
being taken in the hardening and finishing ; from these dies, 
others are struck in a die sinking press, these are carefully 
finished and hardened and are called -‘hubbs.” From the 
“hubbs” the working dies are struck. With all the 
precautions already mentioned it is found that some few pieces 
will not be of the exact standard weight. The coinage laws 
of the realm allow what is called a “remedy,” it is enacted 
that 20 lbs. weight troy shall be made into 9345 sovereigns 
thus the theoretical weight of each coin is 123°274 grains troy, 
the same law allows 12 grains of “ remedy” above and below 
the standard on every lb. troy of sovereigns coined. Owing 
to the perfection of modern machinery and the extreme care 
and watchfulness taken in every’department, coins are usually 
considerably within this remedy. 
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The next department is the weighing. In the weighing 
room the coins are weighed collectively and individually 
to ascertain if they are within the legal remedy. Coins 
are weighed separately on automaton weighing machines of 
the most delicate construction imaginable. The machines 
are covered with glass to exclude dust and moisture, the 
coins are pushed forward automatically one at a time, on to 
the scale pan of the machine, here at rest for the space of 
three seconds, its weight is then taken to the one 
thousandth part of a grain by the automaton. If the 
coin is found within ‘‘ remedy” the scale beam remains level 
and the coin is delivered through a tube into the accepted 
compartment ; if however it should be too heavy, it is forcibly 
removed into a receptacle for heavy coins; and if too light 
into a receptacle for light coins. The catch boxes beneath 
each machine are opened frequently by the assistants, the 
“medium ”’ heavy and light coins are placed in separate trays. 
The heavy and light coins are taken toa machine and 
defaced and then sent back to the melting house. The 
“medium” coins are now taken by small boys called 
“ Ringers,” flaws and air bubbles sometimes find their way 
into the ingots, the process of rolling does not remove these 
defects and the final test of the coins is “ringing.” A faced 
block of cast iron placed at a convenient angle of inclination 
the “ringer” who must be quick of hand, ear and eye, stands 
with a number of coins in each hand, and dashes the coins 
with alternate hands upon the surface of the block, those 
coins which sound musically are allowed to fall upon the 
endless travelling cloth of the Examining Machine, the coins 
not giving forth the true ring are dexterously caught placed 
in a receptacle and eventually remelted. As the coins are 
exposed on one face to the view of the “ ringers,’ the coins 
are now turned over on to another endless cloth of the 
Examining Machine, and attendants at the opposite end, note 
the opposite faces of the coins, to detect any coins having 
undue marks on their faces, such as may be produced by 
defective dies in the coining presses or other causes. Gold 
coins are now taken indiscriminately and weighed in pounds, 
two coins from each pound of coins are tested and weighed 
most carefully, one is to be assayed and reported upon 
chemically, the other is duly dated and placed in a chest for 
an ultimate examination called “ pyxing.’”’ If the assayed 
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coin is up to the proper standard of fineness the coins are 
ready for delivery. 

Messrs. Taylor and Challen make steam engines, compound, 
condensing, and non-condensing, of various designs. They 
have recently patented a bearing for supporting line and 
other shafting which is being introduced under the name of 
the “shaft carrier;” it may be fixed either on the floor, 
against the wall or column, or against a beam or girder in the 
ceiling. It is so readily adjustable that it can be fixed in one 
fourth the time necessary to fix an ordinary bracket or hanger. 
It is also self-adjusting to any strains that may be brought to 
bear through the shaft ; they are arranged with an oil reservoir 
and a piece of lamp wick carries the oil up to the shaft by 
capillary attraction, thus filtering it and preventing foreign 
substances from getting into the bearing; any surplus oil 
running through the bearing is caught in annular recesses 
and returned to the reservoir. Special machinery has been 
devised and constructed for the production of these “ shaft 
carriers,” the benefits of which are much appreciated by those 
who have tried them, as is evidenced by the demand and the 
testimonials given by firms using these “shaft carriers.” 
Shafting, shaft fittings, and pulleys have received considerable 
attention at the hands of this firm, and at the Derwent 
Foundry machines for forging bolts, nuts, &c., lap welded 
iron and steel boiler tubes, and brass and copper tubes are 
made. Messrs. Taylor and Challen also make machinery for 
cutting, drawing, spinning, and wiring, tin ware, &c., such as 
pudding dishes and pans, milk pans, buckets, wash basins, 
bowls, &c., frying pans, &c., &c., also drawing presses for the 
use of lamp and chandelier makers, bedstead ornament 
makers, &c. Another speciality is machinery for the manu- 
facture of rifles, cartridges and gunpowder. 

Messrs. Taylor and Challen have lately devoted much 
attention, and introduced many improvements in the 
machinery for the production of gunpowder, the dangerous 
nature of the product requiring great care in the con- 
struction and working of the machines. A considerable 
portion of the machinery at the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory, Waltham Abbey, was made by this firm. In 
1876 Messrs. Taylor and Challen made and sent out a 
complete plant for the production of military gunpowder for 
the Imperial Chinese Government. The whole was erected 
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in the province of Shantung entirely by native labour without 
the aid of Europeans. The written instructions for erecting 
the machinery were translated into the Chinese character, and 
so well arranged, constructed, marked, and packed was this 
machinery, that the whole was erected by the natives without 
difficulty. The Chinese testified to the excellence of the work 
by sending without solicitation a testimonial bearing the 
Imperial Mandarin’s seal. The following is a translation of 
this curious looking document :—* In the tenth month of the 
“ first year of the Emperor Kwang-sii, a gunpowder manu- 
“factory was established in this province. The whole plant 
“‘of machinery was made to order by the firm of Taylor and 
“ Challen, of England, and forwarded to China, when it was 
“erected and tested at the manufactory ; the workmanship 
“‘and materials were found to be excellent, while the design 
‘* proved to be skilful and elaborate ; so that it may justly be 
“‘ considered the first in the world. The fittings and arrange- 
“were everywhere so accurate, that it was unnecessary to 
“employ an European mechanic; it only required the aid of 
“my assistant Hsii-chun-san, in directing the workmen, to 
“erect the whole plant in perfect order. The manufacture 
“has already commenced; the machinery is all at work; and 
“the gunpowder produced is of most excellent quality. This 
“is for general information. Dated.the 3rd year of the 
“ Emperor Kwang-sii. Official Seal, 1878.” 

Gunpowder Machinery has also been sent from their works 
to other Imperial Gunpowder Factories in China, to the 
Spanish Government Factories at Marcia and Granada. To 
Belgium, and some of the largest private Gunpowder Manu- 
factures in England and the Continent. A complete plant 
was recently sent to Buenos Ayres, for the Argentine 
Republic. Last year Messrs. Taylor and Challen constructed 
a very large and powerful hydraulic machine for the manufac- 
ture of prismatic gunpowder for our Government, which was 
erected at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, at Waltham Abbey ; 
this machine makes 30 prisms of gunpowder 2°/sin. across the 
flats by 2in. deep with a hole through the centre at each 
stroke, and in eight hours constant work produces 42 barrels 
of prismatic gunpowder. This form of gunpowder being 
found to give the most favourable results in the large ordnance 
now in use. So successful was the working of this machine 
found to be that Messrs. Taylor and Challen were entrusted 
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with the construction of a larger machine which they have 
just erected at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, at Waltham 
Abbey. This machine will mould roo pieces of 1°/,in. diameter 
by 2in. deep at each stroke. We have simply contented 
ourselves with a bare outline description of the machinery 
made at this well-known engineering establishment and may 
add that the works seem to be admirably adapted for conduct- 
ing the various operations necessary to produce the finished 
machinery of a high class. Nine years ago Mr. Taylor, senr., 
took his son and Mr. Challen, who was apprenticed here, into 
partnership, and two years later retired from the firm 
altogether, leaving the business entirely in the hands of the 
younger members, by whom the reputation of the firm is not 
only maintained but increased. 


JOHN FOWLER AND CO. 


THE old adage that “necessity is the mother of invention” 
has never been more strongly exemplified than in the applic- 
cation of Steam to the cultivation of the soil. Five-and- 
twenty years ago a few of our leading agriculturists—conspic- 
uous amongst whom was the late Mr. Mechi—began to see that 
if farming was to pay in the future, a complete revolution 
must take place in the then old established systems of 
Cultivation. One of the principal innovations was the 
application of Steam to tillage, and which was first successfully 
introduced by the late John Fowler. Mr. Fowler’s experiments 
in steam tillage were of the most elaborate kind, and the 
outcome of these, together with the large experience to which 
the present firm have had, is the splendid class of machinery 
they now make, specimens of which through the courtesy of. 
the firm, we had the pleasure of seeing in actual work on Mr. 
Birkenshaws farm, at Micklefield, near Leeds. 

Before proceeding to the field we were taken through the 
shops, and were surprised to find the great variety of work 
there executed. Messrs. Fowler employ about 1600 work- 
people, and the shops extend over something like 15 
acres. The firm do not confine themselves absolutely to the 
making of the steam cultivating machinery with which their 
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name is associated in all parts of the world, but make engines 
for all descriptions of work. We were shown a pair of 
combined colliery winding engines and air compressors, with 
steam cylinders 42in, diameter, one of several pairs lately 
completed. Locomotives from the diminutive engines em- 
ployed to run on their 18in. guage railways to main line 
locomotives for goods and passenger traffic. Steam cranes, 
and ploughing and traction engines, implements, and portable 
railway and plant in all stages of progress. The shops are 
conveniently arranged, and fitted up with the latest and most 
improved machinery, and in the case of the large erecting 
shop lighted with the electric light. 

On our arrival at the field the implements were put into 
motion. For working the implements on the Double Engine 
Systema pairof 16h.p. (nominal) Compound Engines were used, 
fitted with fast and slow ploughing speeds and steel gearing. 
They are capable of giving off 50 actual h.p. with perfect safety, 
and being on the Compound principle worked with fully 30 
per cent. less fuel and water than the ordinary type. These 
two Engines area pair of several sets which have been 
ordered by the South Australian Government for making 
dams, tanks, and other purposes in connection with the 
storage of water 

The Single Engine system was worked by a to hp. 
(nominal) Double Drum Engine, which can be used as a 
stationery engine placed in one corner of the field, or outside 
the gate, or working on one headland, as in the case of the 
Double Engine sets. In the former case a self-moving disc 
anchor travels on each headland, and round which the ropes 
pass from the Engine d:rec/, the drums being horizontal and 
capable of taking the ropes at any angle. In the latter case 
the Engine travels on one headland, and the rope passes 
round a self-moving anchor on the other. 

The hauling of the implements, coals, &c., was performed by 
an 8 h.p. (nominal) Compound Traction, made for the Marquis 
of Salisbury. This Engine will take a load of 12 tons along 
ordinary roads, and carries coal and water for a fifteen miles 
journey. 

The ploughing was executed by Implements all made on 
the balance principle, and consisted of Ordinary English 5- 
furrow, 4-furrow German, 3-furrow Cuban, and 2-furrow 
Subsoil Ploughs. The ordinary English Plough was fitted 
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with long mouldboards and turned overa clean and unbroken 
furrow, laying it close, and thoroughly covering all weeds. 
The German Plough was fitted peculiar with short breasts for 
turning over a sticky alluvial soil. The Cuban Plough, 
designed for the deep tillage required in Cultivation of Sugar 
and Beet, turned completely over furrows 16 inches wide and 
14 inches deep. The Subsoil Plough was fitted with the 
ordinary shares and breasts, but following each in a strong 
tyne breaking up the subsoil to a depth of two feet, but without 
bringing it to thesurface. In addition to these we were shewn 
a newly designed plough for use on the Prairies. This was 
constructed with wide cutting shares for completely cutting 
and turning a wide shallow furrow of Prairie turf, or what 
would be better known in England as “paring.” The turf is 
exposed to the action of the sun until dead, after which it is 
buried by a deeper ploughing, and the land is ready for 
cropping. 

One of the novelties of the day was a Patent Draining 
Plough for cutting the trenches required for tile draining. 
The trenches cut were clean and well shaped, and from two to 
three feet deep, 12 in. wideatthe top, and 3 in. to 6 in. wide 
at the bottom, according to the size of the tile to be used. 
This operation was performed at the rate of one mile per 
hour, and when we contrast the cost of this with the cost of 
manual labour (2s. to 4s. per chain) it seems to us that one of 
the greatest difficulties to profitable clay farming, namely the 
cost of drainage seems in a fair way to be overcome. 

The Mole Plough also illustrated a cheap system of drainage 
for lands where a stiff subsoil exists. For grass lands it 
appears specially adapted, making the drains without in the 
least disturbing the surface. We are informed that some of 
the drains made by these ploughs have been opened at the 
end of ten years, and found to be carrying off the water as 
effectually as when first made. 

Owing to the wet state of the land the Cultivators did not 
work to the best advantage, but still the 11-tyned implement 
working to a depth of 18 in., showed how effectually the land 
could be broken up when in a sufficiently dry condition. 
The extra strong Cultivator, constructed for the South 
Australian Government for breaking up the land before the 
steam scoop, had not an opportunity of exhibiting its strength, 
being designed to break up land baked hard by the sun, and 
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never acted upon by frost. When fitted with ridging bodies 
however, it turned out some good work, throwing the land 
neat well-made ridges suitable for the planting of sugar-cane, 
One of the newly introduced implements was a Tea Culti- 
vator, for breaking up the land between the rows of tea plants. 
The total width of this implement is 15 feet, and is arranged 
(as are all Messrs. Fowler’s Cultivators) to cut up the wheel 
tracks. By an ingenious arrangement the tail rope is carried 
over the tops of the plants and laid in the next row ready for 
the return of the implement, thus saving the manual power 
usually required, or the consequent switching of the tops of 
the plants. 

We took great interest in the trial of the Steam Scoop 
which is going out to South Australia with the two Compound 
Engines before mentioned. The great difficnlty in opening 
up the Australian Continent is the scarcity of water during 
the periodical dry seasons, and the only way out of the diffi- 
culty appears to be either in making large tanks, or damming. 
up streams and forming lakes. To do this in a New Country 
where manual labour is both scarce and dear is almost out of 
the question, but by using a steam scoop a tank can be 
excavated 24 feet deep at a cost of fourpence per cubic yard, 
or about 60 per cent less than the cost of bullock scoops or 
manual labour. The land is first broken up by a plough or 
cultivator, the scoop is then drawn across by one Engine 
until filled, when the other Engine winds it back to the place 
for depositing; it then empties itself by an automatic 
arrangement, and as it returns for the next load smooths 
down the deposited soil. 

In addition to the foregoing implements we had the pleasure 
of seeing a “ Sutherland” Plough in work. This Plough was 
designed for use in the reclamations on the estate of the Duke 
of Sutherland, where the land was full of boulders, weighing 
up to two and threetons.. In the place of coulters the Plough 
is fitted with steel discs which lift the shares clear of the large 
boulders, the boulders being torn out of the ground by a steel 
tyne following the plough. The plough exhibited turned 
over furrows two feet deep, and is intended for breaking up 
land for vine cultivation. 

At the works of Messrs Fowler we were shown their 
Portable Railway in work. Many hundred miles of the 
Railway is now in use on Sugar and Beet Root Farms, and 
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as an example of its great portability, we may mention that 
in clearing land of cropping, six men can take up 250 yards 
of line and lay it 50 yards further on in twenty minutes. 
This Railway is also greatly used in quarries, brickyards, 
breweries, &c., suitable waggons having been made for every 
description of material. 

The trials were witnessed by several of our leading agri- 
culturists, also by gentlemen interested in Prairie Farming, 
and Tea, Vine and Sugar Cultivation, and all of whom 
expressed their satisfaction at the excellent results obtained. 


A. RANSOME AND CO. 


ALTHOUGH the gravedigger in Hamlet gives the preference 
for obvious reasons to men of his own guild, whom he holds 
to be, along with gardeners and ditchers, the only “ ancient 
gentlemen,” we have always leant strongly to the opinion 
that the carpenter was the real king of handworkers, and we 
do not think much of the boy to whom it is not a dearest 
delight to be of a summer’s day among the clean and sweet 
smelling chips, and watch the stages by which the rough 
timber is deftly fashioned into useful shapes. In carpentry, 
however, as in everything else nowadays, the pastoral and 
poetical associations of other times are forced to give way to 
the necessities of practical competition, and the simple saw, 
plane and chisel of our boyhood, have already in the higher 
developments of the trade almost disappeared, being replaced 
by complicated and powerful machinery, which has now been 
brought to such perfection that almost every operation from 
the felling of the tree to the finest department of moulding 
and joining can be performed by it with mathematical 
accuracy and almost incredible rapidity. The manufacture of 
these new machines has naturally developed step by step 
with their improvement, and to-day it forms a recognised 
branch of mechanical engineering. Amongst English firms 
none has more distinguished itself in this line than that 
whose name heads this article. A walk through one of the 
“pattern-rooms”’ where the models of machines of the 
various designs are kept, will convey some idea of the 
7 
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amount of intellectual energy, turned in the direction of 
invention, that has been developed by Mr. Ransome and his 
employes in the course of a comparatively brief number of 
years, no detail being too small for careful revision until it 
seems impossible that the art of time and labour saving could 
be carried further. 

It is in the trial shop that the nature of the work turned out 
by Mr. Ransome may be seen to the best advantage. In 
itself the idea of this room is novel and worthy of imitation, 
for here all the more important machines turned out of 
the workshops are to be seen in operation, and every 
purchaser can satisfy himself by inspecting the very article 
he has chosen, that it is in perfect working order in every 
respect. The first thing that strikes a visitor is the entire 
freedom from dust, chips and scraps of every sort. This is 
accounted for by the “ Pneumatic Conductor,’ which by 
means of a strong current of air seizes all the sawdust and 
chips as they are thrown off from the various machines and 
sucks them up, depositing them in a store-room in connection 
with the furnace. It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
advantages in the way of cleanliness—safety from fire and 
saving of fuel that result from this simple expedient. The 
electric light (Giilcher’s system) is used throughout the 
extensive works, and the dynamo-magnetic machines of the 
same inventor have been brought into operation with the 
most satisfactory results. 

But the room itself and the machinery at work in it are of 
course the principal attraction, and when the eye becomes accus- 
tomed to the scene and the ear to the noise, the effect is very 
impressive. From theslender band saw that glides almost noise- 
lessly through its work, to the great whirling disc with fierce 
jagged teeth, that cuts through a log of elm with a scream, 
doing in a few minutes, work that would take a couple of 
strong men as many hours to perform, everything seems to 
work in unison. <A few of the more remarkable articles may 
be briefly mentioned. Only those who have wielded a wood- 
man’s axe and know how many hours it is possible to work at 
the stem of a tough old tree without producing much effect, 
will be able to appreciate the advantages of the “steam tree 
feller” that seems so insignificant in itself, but beyond all 
doubt is destined altogether to do away with the axe in the 
more extensive operations of forestry. A mighty oak with a 
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trunk three feet in diameter will yield to this little machine in 
five minutes, and the further advantage in the amount of 
valuable wood saved by sawing the trunk off close to 
the ground is not to be despised. It is calculated that 
one of these machines will do the work of thirty skilled 
woodmen. For the reducing of the logs of wood after 
they have been felled and crosscut and brought to the 
workshop, the circular saw, the frame saw, and the band 
saw have all their uses and advantages. The first is quick 
and rough in its action, and is almost unrivalled for certain 
sorts of work, although of late years it has been hard pressed 
by the large band saw which can be driven at a great speed, 
and turns out a much finer surface. The band saw when 
fitted with Messrs. Ransome’s latest improvements is a 
beautiful machine. The saw-blade is thin and highly flexible, 
the two ends being welded together it forms an endless band 
revolving with. great velocity round a couple of drums. The 
smallness of the blade gives this machine great value in the 
cutting of curves. The frame saw is an extension of the old- 
fashioned “two-handed” instrument still in use in some 
country saw pits. In the new machine any number of blades 
can be rigidly fixed in the same frame, and arranged at 
equal distances, they at once cut up a log into the required 
number of planks or “ deals.” 

For more complicated operations such as mortising and 
moulding inventive genius has not been lacking. The 
“universal joiner” and the “universal moulder” turn out 
work of a sort so perfect, in spite of its intricacy, that even if 
a full idea could be conveyed by written description it would 
be scarcely credited, and assuredly good old Lorenz Herko- 
mer, the German wood carver as he looks out of the canvas 
on the walls of the Grosvenor Gallery, would drop his tools 
and betake himself to his rosary for protection against the 
evil one if he saw the strange shapes that come forth at 
bidding from the machine before us. Here is a “ copying- 
lathe” that seems almost gifted with intelligence, reproducing 
from the block placed in one part of the machine, the strange 
shapes of a gunstock, a last, or a carriage spoke, from 
an iron model. Down to the smallest branches the same 
wonderful ingenuity is displayed. This “veneer cutting 
machine” can slice down an inch of wood into a hundred 
and twenty separate and complete sheets, while the 
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“ splint machine” produces little pieces of wood ready to be 
tipped and boxed as lucifer matches, at the rate of ten 
thousand per minute. Even the humble necessary glue pot 
receives attention and we have a little apparatus utilising 
steam from the boiler and obviating the danger that is always 
connected with an open fire. Cask making or coopering 
machinery forms a special branch, and as Mr. Ransome has 
large establishments both in Boulogne and Bordeaux, supply- 
ing an enormous number of barrels to the salt fish and wine 
trades respectively, it is evident that it is of considerable 
importance. 

Across the water in Battersea is the foundry, the largest 
and finest in London, connected with the Chelsea house by 
telephone. Here things are black and sombre, but as before 
nothing is useless and nothing is wasted, the very dust that 
accumulates on the beams of the roof being found valuable, 
on account of its fine impalpable character, for the moulding 
of casts where a sharp outline and smooth surface are 
essential. The work done in the foundry is as varied as could 
be imagined, and as all of it has to be done on the solid earth 
flooring a great extent of ground is required. The splendid 
river frontage and the depth of the Battersea premises, 
however, is such that even at the present rate of development, 
sufficient room for the business will be found for many years. 


GREENBANK IRON WORKS, Etc. 


THE Machine, Bobbin, and Shuttle Making Estalishment 
bearing the above title and belonging to the Firm of Henry 
Livesey, Limited, Loom Makers and Machinists, is situated 
in the important manufacturing town of Blackburn, which is 
one of the chief centres of the vast cotton manufacturing 
industry of England. Ever since the rise of the English, or 
modern system of manufacturing, Blackburn has taken a 
leading part in originating and perfecting those numerous 
inventions that have brought the system to its present degree 
of perfection. Within a mile and a half of the Greenbank 
Iron Works James Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, 
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the first of that brilliant series of mechanical discoveries that 
within the past hundred and twenty years has revolutionised the 
condition of every civilised community, and enormously 
increased the comfort and wealth of mankind. Arkwright 
and Crompton, the former the inventor of the spinning frame, 
and the latter of the mule, matured their important inven- 
tions within a comparatively short distance of the same town. 
Within the town itself the warping mill, the sizing frame, 
and the overpick loom were invented. Many other valuable 
mechanical discoveries have also originated in the same 
localities. The rise of the cotton trade has made Lancashire 
one of the busiest, richest, and politically influential districts 
in any civilised country, and of this growth and prosperity 
Blackburn has secured its share. From being a small town 
of 12,000 inhabitants in 1801, it has risen in 1881 to the 
dignity of an important borough containing 105,000 in- 
habitants. At the present time its manufactories contain 
60,000 looms, and within a radius of a very few miles there 
are 250,000 looms, with their necessary preparation; and to 
these must be added several millions of spindles. Nowhere 
outside Lancashire is there to be found, in connection with 
the cotton trade, the same amount of inventive genius, varied 
experience, or mechanical skill as in the Eastern and South- 
Eastern divisions of this county. It will, therefore, be 
obvious to every reader that in such a locality the elements 
and conditions required for obtaining the best results in 
machine construction—genius, experience, and skill—are 
abundantly present. These qualities it has always been the 
study of the firm of Henry Livesey, Limited, to obtain. 

But without an intimate acquaintance with, and practical 
knowledge of the wants of the manufacturer, the recognition 
and selection of men possessing these useful qualifications 
could not be satisfactorily performed. In Mr. Henry Livesey, 
the founder and manager of the firm of Henry Livesey, 
Limited, manufacturers may, however, be assured that these 
requisites are combined. In early life he was trained in the 
mills of the well-known firm of Hornby and Kenworthy, 
spinners and manufacturers, Blackburn, from which issued 
the inventions of the warping mill, sizing machine, and many 
others. Whilst here, he was engaged by Messrs. Joseph 
Harrison and Sons, the eminent machinists of Blackburn, to 
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take charge of the machinery they had on view in the Great 
International Exhibition of 1851. Here he had the oppor- 
tunity on several occasions of showing and explaining to the 
Prince of Wales the mysteries and intricacies of the art of 
weaving. It is not improbable but that these early lessons 
may have recently been recalled to the mind of the Prince 
when engaged in the duty of opening the New Technical 
Weaving School at Bradford. Messrs. Harrison and Sons 
presented a piece of cloth, woven in the exhibition by Mr. 
Livesey, to the Queen, and secured to the firm their appoint- 
ment as machinists to the Royal Family. Mr. Livesey 
subsequently remained connected with Messrs. Harrison for 
twelve years, rising to a leading position amongst the 
employés of their important establishment. 

In 1863, this connection was severed by Mr. Livesey 
commencing business on his own account, as general mill 
furnisher, etc., in which he soon built up a successful trade. 

In 1867, Greenbank Foundry, then a very small place, was 
acquired, and the manufacture of specialities, chiefly in 
winding machines, was commenced. 

In 1871, the Wood Turning branch was added for the 
manufacture of all descriptions of bobbins, spools, etc., 
required in a mill; shuttle making was commenced at the 
same time. 

About 1872, the important branch of Loom Making, which 
has since assumed such considerable proportions, was 
very successfully started. 

In 1876, the business of Cotton Manufacturing was added 
to the previously-named branches, almost everything 
pertaining to the plant of machinery and furnishings being 
made on their own premises. 

The last distinctive addition to the productive capacity of 
the establishment was the making of Warping and Sizing 
Machinery, commenced about 1878. 

That these varied businesses have been conducted with 
energy, skill, and success, is demonstrated by their rapid 
growth from an insignificant beginning to their present 
dimensions, which may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

Greenbank Iron Works consist of foundry and machine 
shop, replete with the most modern and perfect tools for 
producing the highest class of work. The consumption of 
iron is about 3,000 tons per annum. The production of 
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looms is about 100 per week, with winding, warping, and 
Slasher’s sizing machines, and from 50 to 60 dobbies. In 
other words, a shed for 400 looms and preparation can be 
completely equipped with winding, warping, and sizing 
machinery, looms, and every mechanical requisite needed in 
manufacturing, in four weeks from commencement. 

The wood turning and bobbin shop requires a supply of 
35,000ft. of timber per annum; and the shuttle shop 
consumes of box and other shuttle woods 300 tons in the 
same period. 

The manufacturing branch consists of the weaving shed 
with preparation rooms and warehouses which when extended 
will contain 360 looms. Royshaw Mill is a separate estab- 
lishment, about a mile away, which contains about 430 looms 
and preparation. A good quality of shirtings for the East 
India markets is the article chiefly manufactured. 

The Greenbank portion of the establishment, as now 
existing, covers 11,352 square yards, and recent extensions 
soon to be built upon. will bring this up to 20,106 square 
yards, exlusive of Royshaw Mill. 

The firm has a staff of about 750 employés, and pays 
about £800 per week in wages, or £41,600 per annum. 

Looms made by the firm of Henry Livesey, Limited, 
besides being in extensive use in the principal towns of the 
English manufacturing districts, are working in almost every 
country on the face of the earth where manufacturing exists. 
Amongst these may be named the following: Russia, 
Austria, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy Greece, Palestine, 
and India. In America: Canada, Mexico, Brazils, and 
Peru. 

The Directors recognise the growth and prosperity of the 
firm, and Mr. Livesey himself accepts it as the most satisfac- 
tory testimonial that can be offered of the appreciation 
shown by the trade of their earnest endeavours to supply 
manufacturers with the best designed, well-finished, and 
durable machinery, at the lowest prices, consistent with 
honest and good workmanship, that can be found in the 
trade. 

In order to maintain, and if possible to secure, a higher 
position and reputation amongst manufacturers for the 
excellence of their machinery, the firm has recently intro- 
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duced into their machine shop several new and important 
tools, by which all seatings, bearings, turnings, and friction 
surfaces are automatically planed, and all parts requiring 
boring are done so to the Whitworth standard gauge. 
Accuracy of fitting, firmness, and durability are thus 
guaranteed. Whilst being careful not to assert that their 
loom-shop is better than those of their competitors, facts 
entitle the proprietors to affirm that for its purpose not one 
is better equipped than theirs. 


W. H. CASLON & CO. 


IN thinking of the vast mass of literature that pours in such 
abundance from the press at the present day, we are apt to 
lose sight of those less prominent but highly important 
appliances without which literature could hardly be said to 
exist at all. The general reader indeed, has some vague idea 
of the wonderful machinery by which newspapers, for 
instance, are produced in such inexhaustible quantities, but 
it is not so generally known that printing as a whole is 
entirely dissociated from type-founding, and that printers, 
strange as it may seem, know little of the technical processes 
through which that useful little instrument called a type 
passes before it is ready for the hand of the compositor. In 
the early days of printing, this separation between the two 
arts did not exist, but on this subject we shall have a word to 
say presently when we come to speak more particularly of 
William Caslon ; meanwhile we invite the reader toaccompany 
us in a brief tour of inspection over the ancient type-foundry, 
which still bears his venerable name—a name associated 
with the revival of type-founding in England, and with nearly 
all the improvements which in the long course of years it 
has undergone. 

Turning aside from Finsbury Pavement into Chiswell 
Street, we soon find ourselves before “The Caslon Letter 
Foundry, Established 1716.” The “House of Caslon,” 
dating back as it does more than 150 years, presents extern- 
ally nothing remarkable. Nor is its size so imposing as, 
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from a consideration of its importance, we might at first be 
led to expect, but on entering its’old straggling passages 
and rambling work-shops, filled with men and boys eagerly 
pursuing their work, we shall find much—not only to interest 
us but to carry us, by its associations, vividly back to the 
past. 

Passing through the engine room, whence is supplied the 
steam-power to work all the machines on the premises, we 
are shewn into the Mixing Room, and our conductor opening 
a furnace door displays a basin-shape receptacle in which 
seethes what appears to the inexperienced eye a mass of 
melted tin. A magic caldron indeed! for it holds the raw 
material which is being moulded by busy hands “above into 
multifarious forms of beauty or utility, from the coarse type 
to be used in the printing of some flaring poster to the 
delicate lettering required for the embellishment of an édztion 
de luxe. In the composition of this type continual experi- 
ments have been made, with a view to finding a material 
which should possess at once the greatest ductibility for 
working and the greatest strength and toughness for with- 
standing wear and tear in use. Experience however, has 
shown that a mixture of lead, tin, antimony, and copper is 
best adapted for the purpose, the proportions of the various 
metals being varied, according as the type to be founded is 
large or small. When the mixture has reached the proper 
consistency, it is run off into thickish ingots of about a foot 
long, for convenient distribution to the various workshops. 
At this stage we may leave it for a moment to consider the 
few but important instruments by which it is moulded into 
shape. Nothing can more clearly bring before the mind the 
continuity which is the characteristic of type-founding from 
its earlist days to this, than the fact that these instruments 
have remained till now substantially what they were at first. 
The punch, the matrix, and the mould are coeval with the 
introduction of printing into England, and in fact it is only 
the last of the three that has been essentially modified by 
gradual improvements—notably by the application to it of 
steam to replace the old casting by hand. If the reader 
wish to be impressed with the smallness of the beginning 
from which great things take their rise, let him follow us to 
the “ Punch Room, a small apartment somewhat apart from 
the rest,” in which only a few men are very quietly at work. 
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These men are highly paid, for their task is one demanding 
the utmost patience and skill, and the number of those who 
are trained to become adepts at it is very small. This will 
be better understood when we explain that the punch is a 
piece of fine steel, on one end of which each separate letter 
or design has to be engraved by hand, and that the time 
requisite for fully completing a single punch varies from at 
least three hours to double that time. It is also needful, to 
ensure accuracy, frequently to test the work by delicate 
guages. When it is further considered that each fount (or 
complete assortment of type for a book &c.) comprises 
altogether not less than 500 characters, it is easy to realise 
the elaborate and costly nature of the process. There is 
scarcely any kind of character that these trained engravers 
may not be called upon to attempt. One of them informed 
us that, not to speak of Greek and Hebrew, he had even cut 
cuneiform designs! In connection with this, the most 
important part of their trade, we may allude to a grievance 
of which type-founders have to complain and which seems 
undeniably real. They may practically be robbed of the 
results of all their enterprise and expenditure by what can 
only be called an act of piracy, for some printers and 
merchants are found mean enough to purchase the original 
designs as if for printing purposes and use them as orzgznadls 
from which to produce matrices by the electrotyping process. 
These dishonest dealers in some cases enhance the injury by 
palming off these inferior types as the productions of the 
original founders. The American founders, as might be 
supposed, are great sinners in this respect, being as ready in 
appropriating the latest English types, as their comw/fréres the 
publishers in pirating new English books. One hardly knows 
whether to call it satisfactory or otherwise, that they have 
latterly been paid back in their own coin, a few type-founders 
of inferior standing in England having taken to pirating 
new American designs. It is to be hoped that when the 
amendments so urgently needed in copyright law come to be 
made, the protection of original type designs will find a 
place among them. 

The punch completed, it is sent to another room where it is 
driven or struck into a piece of polished copper about an 
inch and a quarter long and an eighth of an inch deep. The 
piece of copper when thus impressed and after having been 
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made of uniform width and depth, according to the type 
required, by the hands of the “justifier,” is now called the 
matrix, and becomes the agent for producing any number of 
type that may be required. It is now time to proceed to the 
Machine Room and see how this is effected. Ranged along 
the side of the wall are a number of machines, driven by 
steam and bearing some general resemblance to an ordinary 
sewing-machine. Each machine is fitted with a mould of 
hardened steel, and to this mould the matrix is so adjusted, 
with the nicest regard to accuracy, as to be capable of receiv- 
ing a certain quantity of liquid type-metal and impressing it 
with the stamped letter. A small furnace underneath keeps 
the metal liquid. The mode of injection is at once simple 
and effective. The combined mould and matrix being made 
to oscillate, the mould, which is in two separate parts, flies 
open at the right moment to receive a charge of metal, 
which is Jumped into it from a small spout in front of the 
metal pot, and, retiring from the pump again opens to let the 
type ithas formed jump out. A single machine, working thus, 
can produce from 25 to about 120 types per minute, a striking 
advance on what could be accomplished by the old hand- 
mould. When a sufficient number of one letter has been 
produced another matrix is substituted and the work goes on as 
before. Where the founts to be produced are small, and the 
matrix has to be changed frequently, it is found more 
economical to use a separate set of machines worked by 
hand-power. 

The type has now substantially received its final form, but 
much still remains to be done in order to finish, or as it is 
technically called, 7ustz/y it. Each type as it leaps from the 
machine has a small wedge-shape jet attached to it, which 
has first to be removed. This work is performed by boys 
who, standing at long tables with heaps of loose type before 
them, use such dexterity that the types seem to be flying 
about. their fingers like steel shavings round a magnet. A 
boy working at full speed can break off from 2000 to 6000 jets 
an hour. The curious may like to know that a jd. a thousand 
is paid for this work and that a boy may earn at it about 
10s. a week. The types are next passed on to the rudlers 
who by means of fine steel files, or by rubbing the sides of 
the letters on circular stones or “laps,” remove the burr still 


adhering to the shoulder of the type. The types being next 
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set or arranged in long lines, are taken in hand by the dresser 
who slips them into a long stick, and with a plane cuts a 
groove in the bottom. He then also planes or dresses off 
the under and upper sides, still untouched by previous 
operations, and the type is now nearly but not quite complete. 
Each letter has to be scrutinized, and those in the least 
defective rejected. This is performed by the fzcker, who 
with wonderful celerity scans the line with a magnifying 
glass and instantly picks out the defective letters. We 
examined with the glass some of the letters thus thrown 
aside, but failed to detect the slight roughness which had 
instantly caught the practical eye of the picker. The types 
thus finished and selected are next broken up into smaller 
and more convenient lines, and sent to the fagzmg-up ware- 
house, for sorting or arranging in founts, when they are 
ready to be stored away or despatched to the purchaser. 
Leaving the Founding Rooms, with their rows of machines 
and long tables filled with nimble workers, we pass on to a 
department of the works which to a stranger is perhaps the 
most interesting of all. In the early days of type-founding, 
when the tools in use were of the crudest description, the 
type founder has been pictured for us as “holding in one 
hand his mould, enclosed in a wooden box, while with the 
other he poured in the molten metal.” As we enter the 
Hand-Casting Room this is precisely the sight that meets 
our eyes. We seem to have stepped back in a moment to the 
past. The space is divided into about five or six quaint 
compartments, at each of which stands an old man almost as 
quaint, swaying about with fantastic movements just as he 
might have done in the days of Caxton. It is well to observe 
them while we may, for they will soon belong to the past in 
reality. All these old men have grown grey in the service of 
the House of Caslon, and hand-casting not being taught to 
new hands, mustinnolong time becomea forgottenart. If it be 
asked how it is that it has not long since been superseded by 
machinery, the answer is that there is still a demand for the 
old unique types, but not in sufficient quantities to render it 
worth while to adapt the old, unpracticable matrices to the 
machine. The work however of altering or reproducing 
these old matrices will sooner or later be accomplished. It 
is worth while for a moment to watch these old men more 
closely at their work. While one employs a small hand- 
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pump to inject the metal into the mould, another fills his with a 
smallladle, zerkingthe mould upimmediately afterwards in order 
to force the metal home. We may add that though some of 
the hand-casting is performed with matrices over a century 
old, yet the type produceu by them is excellent as well as 
unique, and compares unfavourably with modern work in 
finish only. Some of the very oldest and most primitive 
wooden moulds, which were in use more than 150 years ago 
may still be seen by the visitor in this room. 

We have seen how types are manufactured, but various 
contrivances are still required by the printer before he can 
set up a single page. He must, for instance, account for the 
space left between paragraphs &c., or the type would 
not keep its place. Appliances to effect this and similar 
purposes are supplied by the foundry in every form which 
ingenuity can suggest, and the technical name for them 
generally is furniture. A peep into the Lead Casting Room 
will shew us the mode in which some of them are made. 
Leads are cast in hand moulds of about a foot long, and are 
smoothed and finished in the same way as type. (Quadrats 
are similarly made but of a smaller size. Qwuofations, again, 
are somewhat larger than quadrats, and for convenience sake 
are moulded hollow. They obtained their name in a some- 
what curious manner, having been originally used by printers 
to “justify” 2. é., arrange evenly, side-notes and quotations. 
The first quotation ever made was produced by Joseph 
Jackson, a pupil of the first William Caslon, for the Duke of 
Norfolk, who had applied previously in vain to “all the 
skilful mechanics in London” to make a mould that would 
cast a hollow square. Brass rules are also of great use to the 
printer. These are simply cut from sheets of brass, obtained 
from Birmingham for the purpose, and then planed to the 
shape required. 

At the Caslon Foundry, all the machines and other gear 
employed in the manufacture of the type are made on the 
premises. There is the Carpenters’ shop and the Engineers’ 
room. American machinery, so largely used in some trades, 
is not in favour here. A type-casting machine of American 
make was undergoing alteration at the moment we entered. 
It had “ been tried,” the foreman observed to us, but they 
“ didn’t like it.” Lastly there is the Printing room. Here 
are produced those valuable Specimen Sheets which Messrs, 
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Caslon issue periodically and which mark by their appearance 
the continuous progress of type-founding. Not only letters 
antique or modern, in countless variety, but Initials, Titlings, 
head and tail pieces and other ornamentations of the utmost 
artistic finish appear from time to time in these beautiful 
specimen sheets. 

There still remains one room in the Foundry well worth a 
visit. It is a comfortable, plainly furnished apartment, with 
two or three portraits hanging on the walls, to one of which 
the attention of the visitor is directed as that of the venerable 
William Caslon (b. 1692—d. 1766). Beside the portrait 
hangs the specimen sheet produced by him in 1734. The 
name of William Caslon deserves to be remembered side by 
side with that of Caxton, for he was not only the founder of 
the business which still bears his name, but the Father of 
type-founding in England. Before his time, as we have 
already intimated, printer and type-founder were one. Cax- 
ton and Pynson combined both arts, and John Day, so late as 
1567 had scarcely improved much upon their rude and 
primitive types. At that date type-founding entered upon 
a separate existence, but hampered as it was, at first by 
restrictions of the Star Chamber and later by those of the 
Company of Stationers, its progress though assured was 
slow. Its depressed state evidenced by the fact that the first 
specimen sheet bearing the name of an English founder, was 
that issued by Mr. Moxon, in 1668, it is not surprising to 
hear that under such circumstances most of the type used in 
England came from Holland. To William Caslon belongs 
the honour of having put an end to this discreditable state of 
things. With him English type vindicated its supremacy at 
home and gained recognition abroad, a position it still retains. 
Caslon had been originally an engraver of ornamental 
devices, but turning his attention to type-founding, produced 
in 1720 his first specimen, an Arabic. His next was the one 
now before us, issued in 1734. It contains 38 founts which 
comprise Oriental, Ancient and Roman, besides a few others. 
This specimen may be considered the immediate source of 
the type of the present day, for from Caslon sprang most of 
the chief foundries still in existence, his son being his first 
successor. The work begun by Caslon also received an 
impetus from the eccentric printer John Baskerville (b. 1706 


d. 1775). 
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We had occasion to notice above how the latest and most 
perfect type-founding machines are but modifications of the 
first crude tools. The same principle may be observed 
underlying the types produced by them. The vitality of the 
old forms is astonishing. They have been modified rather 
than transformed, and each modification has opened the way 
for new and more graceful combinations. The general 
tendency of the change has been from profusion and luxuriant 
ornamentation to refinement and delicacy. All that was 
best in the older types has been developed with almost 
scientific precision, and in becoming modernized they have 
lost their grossness. 

Looking to the improvement which is at present so clearly 
manifest in the other arts, it is impossible not to recognize 
that typography, which fairly claims a place among them, 
may achieve in the future, results which shall far surpass its 
highest efforts in the past. 


GEORGE SINCLAIR, 
ALBION BOILER WORKS, LEITH. 


FROM the time when James Watt in his youthful experiments, 
first discovered steam, through the bubbling of the cover of 
his mother’s tea-kettle, and saw in its discovery that immense 
power which was destined, soon to revolutionise our previous 
methods of propulsion, boiler-making has formed a great 
feature in the engineering world. It will naturally be 
understood however, that when steam was first brought into 
practical use the boilers then constructed were of a very 
crude character, and people were not unfrequently startled 
by the intelligence of a dreadful explosion which had taken 
place in connection with them. This was in consequence 
of the inexperience of the engineer of those days, but as the 
laws governing this new branch of science became more fully 
known so improvements were made in the construction of 
this all-important adjunct for the application of the new 
motive power to the purposes of every day use. In short 
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at the present time boiler-making may be looked upon asa 
skilled branch of its own, and we have only to note in the 
patent list published from week to week the increasing 
number of improvements which are yet being brought to 
sight, to see that the brain of the engineer is still active in 
the endeavour to make this manufacture as complete and 
perfect as the capacity of man’s mind will allow. 

We need not, however, travel over the well known history 
of boiler-making, for in this age of reading such a review is 
unnecessary; suffice it to say that from time to time, it has 
been the aim of the engineer to produce a boiler which will 
generate the most steam from the least fuel, with due regard 
to safety from explosion. From this it will be at once seen 
that the construction of a boiler is not only a very interesting 
work, but one requiring great care and patience. In its 
manufacture the boiler has to undergo many processes, and 
these may be briefly described. The iron after it has been 
rolled into plates of the average thickness of 3, or $ an inch, 
are cut into slips and lengths according to the size of the 
boiler ordered. These plates are then rolled again into shape 
and rivetted together, thus forming the shell. The rivetting 
is carried out by two men, a dolly holder, and a lad who runs 
with red hot rivets to the rivetters, or as in Mr. Sinclair’s 
works the greater portion of the rivetting is done by 
McColl’s Patent Rivetting Machines, which put a pressure of 
from 40 to 50 tons on each rivet, thus, when the rivetting is 
completed the shell is ready for caulking, after which, it 
receives the tubes, and other portions of the boiler which are 
made in different departments. The plates have to be rivetted 
securely to prevent weakness, and the escape of water or 
steam, for unless care is taken in this, explosion is liable, 
carrying with it disastrous and fatal effects in its train, not- 
withstanding that great care has been taken to secure safety, 
and that no boiler we believe is allowed to be used before it 
has been properly tested, and every means possible taken to 
prevent accident; yet we are, even in Anno Domini, 1882, 
often harrowed by the sad news of some terrible boiler 
explosion, entailing the loss of valuable life and property ; 
and not unfrequently there is an element of mystery attached 
to the cause of these accidents, which puzzle the scientists 
and upset all conclusions, based upon the idea that these 
catastrophes occur because the boiler is not strong enough to 
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resist the normal strain upon it when at work. Many of 
these accidents, no doubt, take place, from the carelessness 
of those in charge, in not paying proper attention to their 
work. For instance, there is no surer means of risking an 
explosion than allowing the water to get too low, but it often 
happens when the exploded boiler is inspected, the disaster 
is found to have happened from some unseen weakness in the 
plate, or through faultly construction of the boiler, notwith- 
standing boiler-making has now been brought to such a state 
of completeness, that the plates are in most cases so regulated 
in thickness as to place the thickest plates where there is the 
greatest strain, still defects have been discovered in the 
“stopping” way in which the rivetting has been carried out; 
and this process requires the whole care of those engaged in 
this department, and the vigilant supervision of those in 
authority. 

The science of boiler construction, however, is one that is 
receiving the greatest study in most of the boiler manufac- 
tories of the country, but in no establishment does it receive 
more careful and close attention than at the Albion Boiler 
Works, of which we propose to give a brief description in 
this sketch. The Albion Works are situated on the banks 
of that “ gray or gloomy” river which gives its name to the 
town of Leith, and a visit to Mr. George Sinclair’s establish- 
ment will show that the various methods of constructing 
boilers adapted by his employés are based upon “sound 
scientific principles and practised with due regard to those 
laws which govern the strength of a boiler.” 

In all engineering or any large manufactory, there is sure 
to be some specialty, the outcome of the genius of the 
Principal himself or the bought patent of some one else. 
And this rule holds good in Mr. Sinclair’s Works, for while 
the producing capacity of the Works is not confined to any 
particular kind of boiler—in tact large and small, simple 
and complex, are all alike turned out here—special attention 
is devoted to the production of two boilers, invented and 
patented by Mr. Sinclair himself. To manufacture a boiler 
to be used with any success, care must be taken of course 
that while plenty of room is given for the tubes which are 
inside it, there should be as much heating surface as 
possible, and if this be effected, it will be naturally seen 
that there must be a great economy in fuel, ss saving a 
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considerable expense. There are many advantages in the 
use of Mr. Sinclair’s inventions, and of No. 1 Patent 
Cylindrical Multitubular Boiler we may say that its advan- 
tage over the two-flued Galloway and other steam boilers is 
owing to the great amount of heating surface obtained in it, 
in proportion to its size. The difference between this boiler, 
and the common Cornish boiler consists in the oval flue, in 
which are placed a large number of vertical tubes, each of 
which not only increases the heating surface, thereby 
adding to the power of the boiler, but also acts as a strong 
stay, rendering these flues the strongest that can be made. 
These tubes can also be easily taken out, and replaced if 
found necessary. In Marine, Locomotive, and Multitubular 
boilers, where the flame passes through the tubes, and the 
fire strikes upon the end of the tubes, while the water, being 
the distance of the thickness of the tube plate apart from 
the extreme end of the tube, causes the ends of the tubes 
soon to burn away and become leaky; but in the No. 1 
Patent Boiler, the water being in the inside of the tubes, 
and the ends therefore being always covered with water, 
makes it impossible to burn the ends of the tubes or to cause 
leakage.” 

In a two flued boiler it may be said there is a large body 
of water in one shell, and also a large body of flame passing 
through the flues ; but it is only that portion of the flame which 
is next the flue plates that gives off the required heat to the 
water to turn it into steam, while most of the flame in the 
middle of the flues passes away unbroken, and consequently 
there follows a great waste of heating power. In Mr. 
Sinclair’s Number One Patent Boiler, however, this defect is 
obviated, inasmuch as when the flame leaves the furnace it 
is all broken up into small portions, and distributes itself 
through the several rows of vertical tubes inside the boiler. 
These tubes are by these means at once enveloped in flame, 
and being filled with water, the steam is generated very 
rapidly. We may also state that experiments have been tried 
as to the force necessary to tear one of these tubes from the 
tube plate, and the result given is 1200 lbs. per square inch,— 
a pressure which exceeds at least 12 times the ordinary 
amount at which the boiler is worked. 

Reference now to Mr. Sinclair’s No. 2 Patent Safety High 
Pressure Circulating Sectional Steam Boiler, the great feature 
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in it is its immense strength. This boiler is constructed entirely 
of tubes, and has been heldin high repute fora long time. 
In this Sectional Boiler as differing from a two-flued cylin- 
drical one in which there is a large body of water in one 
shell, and only the outer surface of it next the brick flue and 
that next the internal flue are exposed to the heat—the water 
is sub-divided according to the number of tubes; and the 
longitudinal tubes being made of comparatively thin iron and 
all enveloped by the flame and heated products of combustion 
accompanied by a complete circulation of the water inside 
must consequently ensure a large degree of economy. After 
this boiler has been completed it is tested to its fullest 
capacity, and one of its advantages is that it is constructed 
in sections, and by which means it can be dispatched to any 
district either by land or water, and so simple is its construc- 
tion that any ordinary mechanic would find no difficulty in 
putting it together. 

It will be interesting at this stage to give some idea of the 
heating power of their different kinds of boilers, taking it for 
granted that each boiler is 28 ft. in length, by 7 ft. in diam- 
eter, for this purpose we append the following table :— 


Two FLUED BOILER. 


Shell. ......+ee+e++++315 superficial square feet of heating 
surface. 
Furnace and Flues... .488 


Be OTs. ccccc nee 
GALLOWAY BOILER. 


Shell. ......cccccecceeee cess e315 Superficial square feet of 
heating surface. 

Furnaces and Oval-Flues. .....405 

30 Galloway Tubes. ...........180 


ee) ae 
SINCLAIR’S No. 1 PATENT BOILER. 


Shell, .......cccceccceesccee315 superficial square feet of 
heating surface. 

Furnaces and Oval-flues. .....416 

135 tubes, 4-inches diameter. .. .360 


In all......1091 
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By the above a comparison will show that the heating 
surface of Mr. Sinclair's No. 1 Patent Boiler is 328 superficial 
square feet over the Two-flued Boiler, and 191 superficial 
square feet over the Galloway Boiler, thus representing 20 
horse power over the first named boiler, and 12 horse power 
over the second boiler, while the consumption of coal will be 
the same, and it can be supplied at about the same price as 
the Galloway Boiler. The result of tests which have been 
made to ascertain the amount of waste heat passing through 
a Two-flued Boiler of the dimensions given above (28 ft. by 
7 ft.) show also that at the highest pitch of the fires the waste 
heat passing up the chimney indicated 960 degrees Farenheit, 
while the No. 1 Patent Boiler, only 20 ft. long, at the highest 
pitch of the fires indicated only 490 degrees Farenheit, thus 
utilising 470 degrees more of the heat and effecting a corres- 
ponding saving in the consumption of fuel. One reason for 
the superiority of Mr. Sinclair’s Boiler in its heating capacity 
will be seen in the fact that the tubes of the No. 1 Patent 
Boiler are only $ of an inch in thickness, and each one of the 
tubes is tested up to 1000 lbs. per square inch before it leaves 
the tube works to be fitted into the boiler. 

It is a well known fact, at least to practical men, that the 
internal flues containing furnaces expand more than the shell 
of the boiler, by reason of the more intense heat from the 
furnaces acting on them more than on the shell. The 
consequence of this is that an unnecessary strain is put upon 
the boiler and it frequently occurs that the angle iron connect- 
ing the furnace to the end of the boiler is wrenched away and 
destructive explosions frequently following. This evil is 
remedied, or rather guarded against, by Mr. Sinclair’s No. 1 
Patent Boiler being constructed with Loormoor Expansion 
Rings on the furnaces, which allow them to expand and 
contract freely without doing the slightest injury to the boiler. 
In reference to these Patent Boilers it only remains to state 
that Mr. Sinclair has received the most flattering testimony of 
their efficaciousness from all parts of the United Kingdom — 
where they are in use. 

An important element in getting the best use out of a 
boiler, of no matter what character it may be, is the facility 
for keeping it clean, for like the works of a clock which 
become rusty for want of occasional and necessary attention, 
so the boiler because of its construction of iron, and its many 
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tubes must naturally become corroded from constant usage 
and the continual fire which is constantly kept up within the 
fire chest, must sooner or later tell its own tale in either a 
sudden stoppage of the works, or accidents endangering the 
lives of hundreds and perhaps many thousands of workmen 
concerned. Whether the boiler be small or large, the 
principle that “ cleanliness is next to Godliness” applies to 
it as clearly as to human beings. There are many steam 
users we know who are chary of any expense in keeping 
boilers clean, but this is foolish economy, because in the end 
the boiler must give out and repairs will always be found 
expensive. The inconvenience, or evil, arising from corro- 
sions may be rendered unnecessary by observing judicious 
care and attention. Incrustation on plates, it may be stated, 
prevents the free transmission of the heat to the water and 
causes the plates to become overheated, and it is an ascer- 
tained fact that one-sixteenth of an inch of scale on the 
heating surface of a boiler necessitates about 13 per cent. 
more fuel, and when one quarter of an inch thick from 50 to 
60 per cent more fuel than is otherwise required. - This fact 
speaks for itself as to the necessity for cleanliness, and Mr. 
Sinclair has not been slow in finding means to remedy the 
inconvenience which results from this “necessary evil.” 
There are many ways of cleaning oilers, the ordinary means 
being by blowing off steam, letting out the waier and taking 
off the incrustation enveloping the tubes, but a surer and 
quicker method for checking the formation of the scale is the 
use of a composition. With the exception of the last named 
course they all involve a loss of time, and in many cases 
throw a number of hands out of employment, a course alike 
injurious to employers and employed. Consequently the 
more economical plan is to prevent the formation of the 
incrustation, and to accomplish this many inventions have 
been patented. Of these, there is not one which has stood 
the test of chemists more successfully than Mr. Sinclair's 
Anti-Incrustation Composition, the feature of which is that it 
removes and prevents the formation of scale or incrustation 
on all kinds of steam boilers. The component parts of the 
composition are harmless. We have used the word harmless 
in speaking of it, because the composition is entirely free 
from any substance that will act injuriously on the plates, or 
the cylinders of the steam engine. It requires a higher 
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temperature than water to evaporate it, so that it is impossi- 
ble for it to be carried away with the steam, and thus it 
remains in the boiler until it has been blown off. No excuse 
can be given by any firm as a reason for not using it, that the 
water which supplies their boiler is not suited to the compo- 
sition because we find that Mr. Sinclair provides against this 
by assuring the users that if they will only send a sample of 
the water to him, he will adapt the composition to the nature 
of the water, so as to make a certain cure, as it is perfectly well 
understood that it is “ impossible for one kind of composition 
to prevent incrustation in all kinds of water.” Another 
reason in favour of its general use is the simplicity with which 
the composition can be applied, and there are few we should 
think who would grudge its price, when it is known that for 
removing the scale, all that is required is one pint of the 
composition per week, and to keep the boiler free from scale, 
all that is necessary is to use a quarter of a pint to every 
horse power once a week—the composition to be introduced 
into the boiler by the feeding pipe or through the safety valve. 
We have already said that the composition has been success- 
fully subjected to chemical analysis, and it may be more 
complete to add as corroborative evidence that it has been 
analysed by such eminent chemists as Dr. Stevenson 
Macadam, who pronounces it free from all substances 
injurious to boiler-plates or cylinders of steam-engines ; and 
also by the late Mr. William Arnot, Public Analyst for the 
counties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, the latter saying that the 
compounds are well suited for their purpose, that they have no 
harmful effect upon the plates or tubes themselves, and that 
the “ steam contains nothing likely to injure either the stuff 
itself or the colouring agents used to give tone to the pro- 
ducts of a paper mill.” That this latter is a fact is shewn by 
the testimonials which Mr. Sinclair has received from several 
of the most important mills in Scotland, and with this 


testimony we should have been fain to close our remarks, 


but on looking down the list of manufactories in which this 
composition is used, we cannot refrain from adding that they 
may be counted by hundreds, and include such establish- 
ments as flour-mills, gunpowder works, woollen manufactories, 
printers’ establishments, rice mills, bleach works, dye works, 
silversmiths’ shops, and potteries, &c. 
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Any visitor to the recent Smoke Abatement Exhibition at 
South Kensington cannot fail to have noticed the various 
inventions that have been patented in recent years, for the 
very sanitary and desirable purpose of lessening our bills of 
mortality which are already large enough, and ameliorating 
the thousand ills that flesh is heir to, by means of relieving 
the atmosphere of the streams of work-a-day smoke which 
pollute the air in the metropolis, and all our great manufac- 
turing centres. Indeed there are none who feel the deadly 
effects of these streams of smoke more than those who 
pursue their daily avocations in portions of London, or in 
our great manufacturing cities ; and there are none who can 
appreciate the health-giving properties of fresh and country 
air more than the denizens of these smoke-producing places. 

There has been much talk of alleviating the evil, and we 
believe we are correct in stating that legislation has gone so 
far as to empower Municipal Corporations to make a bye-law 
compelling owners of manufactories to have furnaces which 
consume their own smoke. Various schemes have been tried 
for the purpose of consuming the smoke created by the 
furnaces ; some by admitting cold air into the back of the 
bridge, and others by admitting it through the furnace door. 

But the great difficulty has been to regulate the supply of 
air necessary for the complete consumption of the smoke, 
without wasting fuel. If the cold air is admitted either at 
the front or back of the bridge, when not required it causes a 
great waste, as the current passing along the heated surface 
cools down the boiler, and consequently additional fuel has to 
be used. It will also be readily understood, that where a 
large quantity of smoke is allowed to pass away up the 
chimney, there is a great waste of fuel in this direction 
because smoke consists simply of the gases which are passing 
from the furnaces unconsumed. But Mr. Sinclair with that 
complete success which has manifested itself in the other 
inventions which we have alluded to, has got over this 
obstacle by the invention of his Mechanical Stoker, which 
was awarded, by the way, a silver medal at the Smoke 
Abatement Exhibition. By the aid of this Mechanical 
Stoker the gases are all consumed in the furnace, no air being 
admitted but what passes in through the grate bars and up 
through the burning coals, with the exception of a little air 
which is admitted in through the ash-pit door at the back for 
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the purpose of consuming the burning ashes which drop over 
the back-end of the grate bars. With hand firing a flood of 
cold air rushes along the heated surface of the boiler, when- 
ever the doors are opened, which causes a waste of fuel as 
well as producing a sudden contraction of the furnace plates, 
and this causes more wear and tear on the surface of hand-fired 
boilers, than on the surfaces of those where this invention is 
in use. The advantages claimed for this Stoker we may 
briefly give in the inventors own words :— “1st, Consumption 
of Smoke; 2nd, Steady steam pressure; 3rd, Saving of fuel; 
4th, Simplicity of construction; 5th, Hand-firing can be 
adopted when the power is not in motion. The fire-grate of 
this stoker moves backwards and forwards and a hopper is 
attached to the front of the boiler, in front of each furnace. 
There is a pushing-plate in the bottom of the hopper which 
extends all the width of each furnace, and is connected to the 
crank-shaft in front with two connecting-rods. The bars are 
in sections, and are attached to the shaft by connecting-rods 
so that the one shaft works both the pushing-plate and the 
bars. By the motion of the bars the fire is always kept clean 
while the clinkers and unburnt ashes are pushed over the 
back of the furnace into the bottom of the flue where they 
lie and consume away, and the clinkers are drawn out through 
the doorway at the back end of the ash pit.” From the 
inventor's point of view there can be little question that the 
Mechanical Stoker is one of the best methods for ameliorating, 
if not curing the evil of the smoke nuisance introduced up to 
the present time. By its use Mr. Sinclair also claims that a 
saving of from 1o to 15 per cent of coal or coke may be 
effected ; and its economy alone is sufficient to recommend it 
to all manufacturers whose consumption of fuel forms a large 
item in the outgoing expenses of the year. The Stoker is 
now in use in the principal establishments in the British 
Isles, and written testimony speaks highly of its success. 

By way of a final word in concluding our sketch of the 
Albion Boiler Works, we may say that Mr. Sinclair’s estab- 
lishment is complete in all respects, and among the many 
ingenious contrivances manufactured for the purpose of 
ensuring safety in the use of the steam engine are Mr. 
Sinclair’s Patent Dead Weight Safety Valves. The valves 
are guaranteed to work accurately, and no increase of pressure 
can possibly take place with them as they are not affected 
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by expansion or contraction; and they can be fitted with 
springs suitable for marine or locomotive boilers. Their 


principal use is for the purpose of discharging steam from a 
series of boilers. 
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THE BLUE RIBBON ARMY 


BRAIN RESTORATIVE versus ALCOHOL. 
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HE BLUE RIBBON ARMY BRAIN RESTORATIVE 

has been introduced and perfected by the Proprietor, 

to supply the craving for stimulants which exists after 

the cessation from taking intoxicating liquors, and the 

terrible malady Dipsomania has been cured in many cases 

by the use of this valuable medicine. After taking two or 
- three doses of 








HE BLUE RIBBON ARMY BRAIN RESTORATIVE 
the craving for stimulants is abated, and if persevered 
with, a cure is effected. All who have friends suffering 
from this frightful disease should purchase a bottle, and 
induce them to try this Medicine, especially Blue Ribbon 
men should, in endeavouring to win over some convert 
to temperance, point out that the depression caused at first 
by cessation from intoxicating drink is much alleviated by 
employing the Brain Restorative. 





HE BLUE RIBBON ARMY BRAIN RESTORATIVE 
has cured cases where men have afterwards risen to 
eat eminence and usefulness. It is alsoextremely valuable 
WHERE TOTAL ABSTINENCE IS NOT REQUIRED) 
in cases of General Debility, arising from excesses in 
living, overwork, mental anxiety, &c. It improves the 
tone of the system, and a course of the medicine will 
wonderfully restore the general health of the patient. 





DIRECTIONS FOR USE:— 


One teaspoonful three times a day. If this medicine is 
taken, the use of alcoholic stimulants may be at once 
completely abandoned; it is better for the patient to do 
entirely without alcoholic stimulants, and take Coffee, Tea, 
Cocoa, &c. 





T= BLUE RIBBON ARMY BRAIN RESTORATIVE 


Is sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., or 11s., by all Chemists 
in the United Kingdom, or free on receipt of 33, 60, and 108 
Stamps, or Post-office Order for 11s., by the manager, 


Blue Bibbon Army Brain Bestorative Depot, 
BISHOPCATE STREET, NORWICH. 














DRIFTED ASHORE; or, ST. JOHN’S 
ISLAND. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND STORY. 


(By the Author of ‘‘ A Fearful Stake,” “ Sketch of Life of General Koiscuisko,” 
and ‘‘ A Heroine in Spite of Myseif.’’) 


CHAPTER I. 


“CHILD, go down on the beach and see if the boats are 
coming in.” I withdrew my elbows from the window-sill, and, 
shutting up my book, descended into the large old-fashioned 
room which served at once for kitchen and ordinary sitting- 
room. “And bid the Captain come to tea with father, Ina 
my dear.” With a nod I passed through the open door on to 
the shingle, and proceeded in the direction of the sea. The 
sun’s rays, fierce yet, though close upon five o’clock, shone 
down on my uncovered head and gloveless hands; but I 
heeded it not. Such coverings were not often worn by me; 
for there were few to mark the fancies of good Master 
Patterson’s adopted daughter, except the hardy fishermen 
and their wives, who lived a short distance down beneath the 
rocks. As I reached a group of men who had just landed, 
One came forward to meet me. “Ah, my lassie, I knew you 
would not be behind in your kiss for the old man.” And I 
was folded in the arms of my adopted father, and his rough 
beard scratched my face as he gave me one or two hearty 
kisses. “And how is the mother?” “Quite well,” I 
answered; “and she bade me ask Captain Morten come to 
tea.” As I spoke I turned to a tall stern-faced man who had 
silently stood by, and who held out his hand with a somewhat 
sad smile. “Mrs. Patterson is kind, as usual,” he said, and 
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then we three strolled up to the house, where the worthy 
owner's wife stood patiently awaiting our approach. Then 
into the bright kitchen, where a pleasant odour of cakes 
greeted us, and we were soon busily discussing our tea. 
« And what has my little girl been doing with herself?’ asked 
my father suddenly setting down his cup and patting my 
shoulder. ‘ Reading Moore’s poetry and Shakespeare,” I 
said, “I have just finished ‘Othello.’” ‘“ Aye, aye fond of 
your books as ever. Well, I never had the time for anything 
but work when I was young; but then there’s not many as 
clever as our Ina, is there, mother?” A smile was his wife’s 
only answer, andI blushed deeply as I met the deep-set 
grave eyes of Captain Morten fixed on my face. Since the 
time my poor parents had been lost at sea, and I a helpless 
child had been charitably adopted by the old shipowner and 
his wife, I had been spoiled in every possible way. The 
little money left with me had long since melted away, and 
for years I had been brought up solely at the good couple’s 
expense. I had never even regretted that, though a lady by 
birth, I was thus removed into a sphere that was beneath me. 
A lonely child, I had grown up into a lonely woman with 
only books for companions; and, there being no people of my 
own rank for miles round, I had never experienced any sneers 
or unkind treatment such as I should have met with in a town. 
My kind protectors were well off, and having no children had 
welcomed and loved me as theirown. And I loved them in 
return, deeply and fondly, rendering them any service in my 
power, and learning under my mother’s care all womanly 
work such as is right for young girls to be proficient in. At 
other times with my beloved books I roamed along the wild 
cliffs “and beach, and built my castles in the air as I sat 
gazing over the waves. Altogether I was a happy if quiet 
girl, and knowing nothing of the world created one of my 
own which I peopled with people of my own—heroes and 
heroines as real to me as though they existed. Tea over, my 
father (for both liked me to call them by the title of father 
and mother) took his pipe to the doorstep, and, when I had 
fetched his chair and given him a light, engaged the Captain 
in reminiscences of the days gone by. I of course had to 
clear away the tea-things and prepare the little room upstairs 
for the stranger; and while my hands were busy I amused 
myself by committing to memory some of the poemsI had 
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been idly reading in the afternoon. Captain Morten, who 
was a gentleman and held a very different position to 
ourselves, was an honoured guest, and it was always a matter 
of rejoicing when he could be persuaded to come over to our 
rocky home for three or four days from Bonne Bay. And I 
liked his society. Reserved and grave generally, he would 
sometimes talk to me of the world I had never seen, of books 
and people my imagination had decided could only dwell in my 
dreams. And in return I would talk of my wishes and fancies, 
perfectly at ease with him, for was he not some fifteen years 
older than myself? And I was fond of him too, and looked 
forward to his visits with as much pleasure as did my father. 
To-night, when my work was done, I took my knitting, and 
stationing myself between the two men listened to their 
conversation, hearing sad stories of the mighty deep I love 
so well, and marvelling at the strange sights and wonders 
which seemed so familiar to these dwellers on the ocean. 
Now and then my father would lay his hand on my head, 
“‘ My lassie, you are too quiet. ‘Tis not right, Captain, I think, 
this lonely life for her.” At which grave remark I laughed 
heartily. ‘Ihave all I want—you mother, and Captain 
Morten.” ‘ But you are twenty, my lassie, and it is time 
that we think of a lover for you. Most girls like them I 
mind.” ‘Lovers, father!’ I retorted scornfully; ‘do you 
want to get rid of me, then.” ‘“ Aye, but it would bea bad 
day that took you from me,” and I saw a suspicious moistness 
in the kind eyes as the old man gently stroked back the hair 
from my forehead. And I said no more. 


CHAPTER II. 


DARK clouds had been hovering over us all day, and so 
threatening had the aspect of the heavens become that 
father decided that we should not row across the bay to attend 
worship. It is our one chance in the week of meeting the 
few families which compose the congregation, and I could 
see that mother was disappointed that her gossip with our 
old friends must wait some other time. I was not. I crept 
upstairs, and, taking my books, read the service for myself. 
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But the words did not soothe me. My head ached, and a 
lassitude which to my excitable frame proved to me that a 
thunder-storm was in the air crept overme. I heard the hum 
of Captain Morten’s voice as he and my father sat smoking 
over the fire, and the clatter of plates as mother prepared the 
dinner. “Ina.” With a sudden wonder at the interruption 
I went down to see father standing at the bottom of the stairs. 
“Ina, we are going down the rocks to see about the safety of 
the boat. Put on your hat.” Gladly I obeyed, and walked 
sedately down to look on while father and Captain Morten 
drew up the little sailing craft, and placed her in a safe nook 
where neither wind nor wave could harmher. ‘“ There will be 
a storm to-night, I fear me,’’ and my father looked solemnly 
out to where in the distance I saw the white horses speeding 
towards us. The words were quietly spoken; but they sent a 
shudder through me. Alas! a storm on ourrock-bound coast 
meant only one thing—death to the ill fated crew of the 
helpless vessel. No lifeboats had been built in our part. 
We were too far away from the world. The population too 
scanty for such an idea to enter our heads. And as yet I had 
never known what a great storm was. Tales of sorrow and 
death I had heard from the old fishermen about; but never 
had I, thank Heaven! witnessed the awful spectacle of some 
noble ship being driven to her destruction on our wild cuast. 
And so my father’s words and Captain Morten’s grave shake 
of the head impressed me deeply. How reverentially I knelt 
on the stone floor that evening when in his deep voice my 
father added to the evening prayer a petition for those at sea ! 
and as we wound up with the old hymn and I came to the 
words “ For those in peril on the sea,” my voice trembled. 
Only those who live close by the ocean, and know how 
terribly sublime is her aspect when lashed to fury, or how 
cruel her power, can realise why the earnest prayer for help 
for those who were on her bosom went up to Heaven. We 
knew that no ship could approach on shore and live. 
“Father,” I said, as I stood with him at the door, “ it seems 
cruel that God allows so many souls to be lost, especially 
when we pray.” “ Hush, childie,” and a deeper tone lingered 
in the reverent words, “ we must not question God’s provi- 
dence.” For a minute or so I lingered to look at the black 
clouds chasing each other over the sky, and the angry roar 
of the waves as they came dashing up the beach ; then I bade 
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all good-night and went to my room and to bed. It must 
have been about 8 o’clock when suddenly I was awakened by 
what seemed to be a loud clap of thunder. Hastily I crept 
out of bed in the early dawn, and went to the window. All 
was dark, pitch dark; and as I stood shivering with dread, 
the fierce wind beating against the window panes, a sudden 
light accompanied with a boom flashed on the air. In an 
instant I stood petrified as it were. I knew then that the 
sound was that of a gun. A ship was drifting on to the rocks. 
Seizing some clothes I clad myself hastily, and ran to my 
father’s door. As I knocked, Captain Morten, fully dressed, 
emerged from his room. “A ship,’ I gasped. ‘Aye, God 
help her!” he answered gravely, and then I heard him eagerly 
consulting with my father, who appeared at the entrance. 
“Child, we hoped you did not hear it,” he remarked as I 
scarcely thinking what I was about, turned again to my room 
and finished dressing. Wrapping ‘myself in an old water- 
proof, I then ran down softly, and found mother also astir and 
lighting the fire. “If they should only be saved,” she 
remarked, kissing my frightened face. And with a strange 
feeling of choking in my throat I set about helping her. 
Ghostly did our figures look as we moved about silently, the 
blaze of the fire contrasting with the dim light that was 
breaking in the horizon. Ah, the horror of sitting thus 
waiting—waiting while perhaps hundreds were going to their 
death, and yet to be able to do nothing! I saw only, as I 
clung to the door-post to prevent being blown away, that the 
white foam came dashing up so high that I could feel the 
spray almost on my cheek. Father and Captain Morten had 
gone out to try and discover whether the ship had drifted 
away beyond the other islands or towards Ingornachoix. 
After an hour, during which no sound save that of wind or 
wave came to us in our waiting, they returned, and my father 
shook his head as he met our anxious eyes. As soon as it 
was dawn we hurried down to strive to discover if any one 
had been washed ashore. Pieces of wood, of spars and 
fittings were strewn on the sharp rocks; but no sign of a 
human being. We were giving up the search in sorrow, 
when I remembered the little cove beneath where the boat 
was moored. Slowly, for there was little hope of finding 
aught, I crept down the rocks on to the smooth white sand. 
And as I did so, a cry burst from my lips. For, at my feet, 
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face downwards, lay the body of aman. With rapid fingers 
I tore open the coat and placed my hand on his heart. A 
faint throb showed he lived. ‘Father, Captain Morten, 
come!” And at my excited words both hurried down and 
lifted the motionless body in their arms, and we went up 
rapidly to the house. 


CHAPTER III. 


WHEN I descended again into the kitchen it was to see the 
stranger clad in dry clothes, lying with closed eyes on the 
old sofa. Softly I went up, and standing beside him looked 
down on the young man; and not even in my dreams had I 
pictured such a beautiful face. The white brow from which 
the dark curls were tossed, the straight regular features, and 
long lashes which lay so stil] on the pallid cheeks. In my 
lonely life, shut out from society of any sort, this young 
stranger seemed a being from another world. And there he 
lay, the only one saved in that ill-fated vessel. As I sat 
watching him, and listening to his heavy breathing, the only 
sound save the tick of the clock that broke the stillness, 
I grew more and more fascinated. Presently I saw the lips 
part, and then the long lashes were lifted and a pair of large 
black eyes fixed themselves on my face. With a start I rose 
from my chair and was about to call mother, when the low 
words arrested my steps, “Where am I?” Perplexed what 
to answer I stood silent, wondering what would be best to 
say, when I heard my father’s footstep at the door. ‘“ Oh, 
father, he is awake,” and in his cheery manner the old man 
came forward and laid his hand on the stranger’s temples. 
“‘ Aye, my lad I’m glad to see you with your senses back. 
You will do well now, anyhow.” ‘Where am I?” “In 
Master Patterson’s cottage, though I doubt you know who that 
is. You may thank the Lord, He spared you when the rest 
went down.” “ All?’ ‘ Aye, lad, the Lord has taken them 
to His own keeping.” I saw a quiver pass over the mobile 
lips, and turned away to hide the tears which were welling 
up into my eyes. ‘‘ We were bound for America,” continued 

he stranger ina lowtone. “My name is Paul Raymond.” 
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«“ Well, well, lie still lad. Here, mother, have you a drop of 
tea for our friend?’ But mother being out of the way I set 
about preparing food and drink, and shyly placed both on a 
stool beside the sofa. Then I quickly prepared something 
for ourselves. Looking back now I wonder at my calmness ; 
but then my faculties seemed absorbed in wonder. I saw the 
black eyes following my movements, and was rather surprised 
to hear the question “ Your only daughter?” ‘“ By adoption 
only,” said father cheerfully, “ but in love our own, Ina,"eh'?” 
It was quite a week before Paul Raymond was able to get 
about. He had been sadly bruised by the force with which 
he had been thrown on our shores, and it was feared would 
always limp in his walk. The story of his rescue had 
penetrated inland through the fishermen, and one or the 
other of our few friends across the bay came to give their 
hearty congratulations to the stranger. I remember feeling 
for the first time how wide the gulf between this Paul 
Raymond and ourselves, when dear old Melitia Penning, who 
was the doctor and wise woman of the district, came over to 
see him. As she had stood grimly surveying him, dressed, as 
she herself phrased it, “for use,” in her old homespun, and 
stiff old shabby bonnet, for Melitia had rowed across and the 
weather was dull—I saw a sudden gleam of amusement in the 
beautiful black eyes of the stranger. “Aye, the Lord has 
given you all of outward beauty,” she said as he quietly 
rose from his chair and placed it for her, ‘‘ but I’m wondering 
whether or no you've got any other.” “I am not a heathen, 
I assure you,” was the careless answer. “Heathen! Bless 
my heart I didn’t mean that nohow,” exclaimed the astonish- 
ed old spinster. ‘But it’s been a great mercy that’s brought 
you safe here, when others have gone to account for their 
lives ; and we should be mindful of it.” “As I am I had the 
pleasure of seeing the minister yesterday, and he did me the 
honour of informing me also on that point.” ‘“ Mister Girton? 
It’s an! edification to listen to him,” replied the honest soul 
not perceiving the mocking glance that accompanied her 
patient’s words. ‘‘ Well, as you’re better I may as well go 
back. There’s Mary’s throat, and Mistress Barton’s draught; 
and ever so much to be done. No Ina, I can’t stay nohow to 
tea; only jist you git less pale or I'll be in to attend you.” 
And away bustled the spinster leaving Mr. Raymond with 
an amused smile on his face which I resented. “It is not 
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right to laugh at us because we are homely,” I said. “ We 
have no doctor near, not within twenty miles, and Miss 
Penning’s really good, and does a great deal for every one.” 
Paul Raymond looked down on my flushed face. ‘“ Forgive 
me,” he said in that low voice of his that had such a charm 
for me, “I would not think of aught even to pain you.” “I 
beg your pardon,” I answered, abashed ; and then, led on by 
the kind smile on the pale face, continued, “‘ You see there 
are no towns for, oh, many miles, and we ourselves are on an 
island, so that we learn nothing new, though we are happy in 
spite of it. No strangers ever come either, not to just this 
part, and at times it is weeks before I see anyone except 
father and mother, and Mike the fisherman, and others like 
him.” ‘And yet you say you arehappy! Leading a lonely 
life like this. Miss Bramwell, have you ever thought what 
your future will be? Have you no relations?” ‘“No,” I 
answered, “and I am quite contented here. It would break 
my heart to leave this place.” And as I spoke the tears filled 
my eyes. The old brown house, round which the grand pine 
trees and wild creepers clustered, the lonely forest walks, and 
above all, my beloved rocks and sea. No indeed I could 
never leave them. With a laugh that is full of enjoyment, 
my companion watched me as I stood in front of him; then a 
dark frown passed suddenly over his face, and he turned 
away. I should have inquired into the reason of the change, 
but my father came up, holding in his handa string of fish. 
“See here Ina? and you, Mr. Raymond, not bad, eh, for an 
hour's work?” Mr. Raymond lifted his head. “Mr. 
Patterson, you did not know when you hospitably took me in 
I was arich man,” he said abruptly. My father paused in 
astonishment. ‘No, man; but you were helpless and that 
was sufficient for us.” ‘And you have asked no questions 
regarding myself and life, never hinted at payment even for 
the service rendered since I have been well.” Mr. Raymond 
spoke with keen emphasis, but my father shook his head. 
“‘T’m thinking, my friend, that we’re more than repaid by 
your society. As to money we've enough and to spare 
yonder, and your life and your past are your own, and we are 
not curious people here.” The plain face of the worthy 
master was lit up by a sudden glow as he added, turning away, 
“Mr. Raymond, don’t the Bible say something of loving one’s 
neighbour as one’s self? ‘TI would have been but a poor 
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rendering of them blessed words to have left you to shift for 
yourself.” What there was in the words to cause the change 
in Paul Raymond’s face I know not; but the old gloom 
came there again as he rose from the rock, and I gathered 
up my books and left him alone. Could it be that some sad 
remembrance of his lost ship and friends thus came to torment 
him? Oh, child that I was, I knew nothing then of the 
stings of an evil conscience. 


CHAPTER IV. 


AFTER vehement resistance on father’s part, he consented 
to receive a small sum for Paul Raymond’s prolonged stay 
with us. “I shall go to Mike if you refuse me, Patterson,’’ he 
had said in his laughing manner, and so it was settled. And 
it of course fell to me to be his guide to the forest scenery and 
old caves which were the sole beauty of our island. Oh! 
those lovely walks in the sunset among the pine trees, with 
the sunbeams lightening up the wild tangle of luxurious 
creepers that shed their beauty for miles around. The soft 
murmur of the wind in the tree tops mingling with the song 
of birds. And then the joyous scrambles over the rocks in 
my search for shells and seaweed, which eager pursuit caused 
many a laugh from my companion. I remember one lovely 
evening as we sat together on the rocks, watching the waves 
rippling to our feet. Paul Raymond had been unusually 
silent, and I who was now getting used to his silence busied 
myself in sorting my shells. Looking up at last I saw my 
companion’s eyes fixed on my face. And what I read there 
caused me to start to my feet. “Ina!’’ But I stood dumb- 
founded ; I dared not look up, dared not meet those beautiful 
eyes which were striving to read my heart. Alas! I knew 
well enough what he would read there, and I was ashamed. 
“We will go home,” I said, and turned as I spoke and left 
him. Only a few paces, and then I paused to look for him. 
To see what? Paul had leaned forward and hidden his face 
in his hands. What had I done? Flinging my treasures 
away, I sped up to his side, “Ah! Mr. Raymond, what have I 
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done?” Rashact. The words were scarce outof my mouth 
when Paul seized my hands. “Tellme,” he said, and his face was 
very pale as he bent down towards me, “tell me, Ina, that you 
love me. My sweet wild flower, do you know how very dear 
you are tome? Since I saw your face that morning when I 
woke to life again I have cared for you. I have stayed here 
because I could -not bear the thought of never seeing your face 
again.” In my great wonder and happiness I looked up into 
his face. “ Paul, I am not worthy of you, a poor ignorant 
girl; but if youcare for my love, it is yours. Who could help 
but love you?” With a passionate gesture my lover caught 
me in his arms and our lips met. And as I lay there, clasped 
close to his heart, his kisses on my lips, and his beautiful eyes 
looking into mine, I marvelled at this strange joy that had 
come tome. ‘It cannot be true,’ I said at last, “that you 
who have been in the world and known women, lovely and 
rich, should care for me. My prince, nay my king, is it true 
you love me?’ For answer Paul raised my face and looked 
very gravely into my eyes. ‘My darling, will you promise 
always to love me the same, always, whatever may come to 
separate us?” ‘Separate us,” I cried “Paul, Paul, my heart 
would break!”’ A strange smile passed over my lover’s lips, 
and, putting me from him, he went slowly down the rocks. I 
followed humbly ; to question him would be like distrusting 
him, and so I with my new-found happiness asked no questions. 
As we reached the shingle, my lover turned to me and held 
out his hands. ‘Ina, we will say nothing of this to-night— 
to-morrow I will speak to your father.” ‘ As youlike, Paul,” 
I answered shyly, “you know best ; but father will be pleased, 
for he likes you very much.” And then we went home. I 
could scarcely keep the gladness out of my face that evening 
as we Sat out in the twilight, but felt as if I must tell mother 
at least. She would understand. As I knelt that evening 
beside my lover, it seemed to me that never had the old Bible 
words sounded sweeter, Or more perfect. Even my father’s 
kiss had a tenderness in it hitherto unfelt. When it came to 
my place to bid good-night to Paul, I stood uncertain how to 
act; but he decided the matter for me by putting out his hand, 
a half smile in his eyes. ‘ Good-night, Miss Ina; happy 
dreams of to-morrow,” and thus we parted. It was long, very 
long before my eyes closed in sleep that night. Wrapping 
myself up I sat down at the window, and looked out over the 
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bay, the moonlight casting strange dark shadows over the 
rocks. To my right there stretched away the dark forest of 
pines, in their stately beauty, and as I leaned out there came 
to me the sweet odour of the forest flowers. No sound broke 
the stillness save the splash of the waves on the beach below 
and the song of the night bird. “Ina!” I started and looked 
down. And there beneath me stood my lover. Oh! my 
darling. As he stood there, the moonlight shining full on his 
pale chiselled features, and intensifying the blackness of the 
wondrous eyes, a thrill of wonder at his great beauty came 
over me. And he had given his love to me. Pushing back 
my short curls from my face I leaned out further to pluck a 
crimson rose which bloomed beside my window, and gently 
let it fall at his feet. ‘‘ My love, my love,”*he whispered as 
he raised it from the sand. ‘‘ Were you angry with me for 
my greeting of to-night. Must I tell you that I wished, ti]l it 
need be told, that our love be our secret. Something between 
ourselves alone.” ‘To be wroth with one we love, doth work 
like madness in the brain,” Ianswered lightly. ‘ Nay, Paul, 
you need never fear that word or deed of yours will anger 
me.” I spoke out of my full trust in him, and I saw the sudden 
gleam that shone over his face at my words, in a sort of vague 
curiosity why he should care so much for my pleasure. 
‘Well, good-night, sweetheart,” he said in his careless way ; 
and I watched the tall lithe figure round the angle of the house 
with a sharp pang at my heart, that even for the one hour of 
happiness I had had this day, I must bear many weary ones 
of separation. How scornfully I had laughed at my father’s 
notion of my having a lover! And now my prince had come, 
my king before whom I had bowed in my humble love, for I 
was it possible I could be worthy of him? How insipid 
seemed the heroes of my books, beside this beautiful hero of 
mine! How my dreams for the future fled away, scared by 
the glance of the dark eyes and the tenderly spoken words of 
this stranger, who was yet no more a stranger to me, for we 
loved one another. He had chosen me from among all the 
world—I the penniless orphan who was indebted to neither 
kith nor kin for food and raiment. 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘‘INA, my child, this Mr. Raymond has asked my consent to 
win you as his wife Ah! little one was I not right about a 
lover?” Only Paul could have won my love, father, I said 
quickly, no one else on this earth.” “Well, well sit you down 
on your chest and listen to me. You are our adopted 
daughter and it is now time to speak of your future.” The 
tenderness in the old man’s voice went tomyheart. ‘I shall 
not be less yours because I love Paul,’”’ I said taking his 
hand in mine. Father, you know how much I love you and 
mother.” ‘ Aye, child, but it is only right by the Bible that 
you should leave all to cleave to your husband. But listen ; 
we know nought of this young man. Rich he says he is, 
but, save a mother, without kith or kin. It was to go back to 
her that he took passage in that ill-fated vessel. He seems 
to speak fair, and yet, my child, I doubt me there is something 
yet untold. Heaven forgive me if I wrong him, Ina,” for my 
face flushed with pain at the tone of his voice. ‘ We live not 
in the world, and I know not how to judge whether it will be 
well for you to go from us to a distant land with this stranger.” 
‘‘Gofrom you, father!’’Icried. ‘No, no, we could live here, my 
love and I.” “Live here!” and unconsciously the old man’s 
voice grew sad as he tenderly patted my hand. ‘Child, he has 
said that you were wasted here; that with your beauty and 
birth this is no place for you. And he was right, was Paul ; 
for, now you are a woman, this is not the life for you. Asa 
child, the roughness could not hurt you; but now mother and 
I think it best that you go from us. You are a lady, Ina, and 
we are but rough people.” ‘Oh! father,’ and with a passion- 
ate burst of tears I leaned my head on his shoulder, too 
overcome for further remonstrance. My father waited till my 
sobs grew less violent, then he raised my flushed face and 
kissed my forehead. ‘“ My little girl, for such you have been 
to us, I have told this Paul Raymond that you will be no 
penniless bride. When you go from us, it will beas the 
befitting wife of this stranger.” ‘Mother, tell him I cannot 
leave you,” I pleaded, lifting up my tearful face to the worthy 
dame who stood sorrowfully by. ‘I cannot leave my home 
this dear old place, where I have been so happy.” “Ina, your 
father has spoken well. You are adaughter to us, but should 
you become Paul Raymond's wife, his interest must be con- 
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sidered before aught else. His place is in the world, and 
you must be content to go whither he wills. Ina, is that love 
perfect which is without trust, or strong, if it bears not all 
things, good and bad?” As mother spoke the last words Paul 
entered the room, and stood surveying the group. This was 
the time to beg that the separation from all my childhood 
held dear, might not be. Isprang forward. “ Paul, Paul, 
you will not part mefrom them? We can live here, you and I, 
I do not want to go into the world. Here I am happy, and 
there you would be ashamed of me. Can we not remain here 
always?” At the commencement of my speech, my lover had 
started ; now as I stood before him in anxious doubt his eyes 
for the first time expressed anger. But he did not speak. 
“Do you not see it would break my heart to leave them?” I 
said pitifully. ‘And my mother,” he answered slowly, “ do 
you think that she cares never to see her son again? And 
my work in life, am I to become an exile from all I have ever 
loved or hoped to succeed in.” ‘ Nay, but he is right, child,” 
said mother softly, “‘ and you will see it too, when the first 
pain of parting be over. Paul Raymond, deal gently with 
our child; for she zs one in spite of her seventeen summers. 
We give you what is more precious than life itself to us. 
Only deal kindly with her.” My mother placed my hand in 
Paul’s and then left the room, father following her. For a 
few minutes there was silence; and then my lover spoke, 
and in a bitter tone that went to my heart. “So this is all 
your love is worth! Scarcely, nay not deeper than that you 
bear this old couple. And in such a spirit, with such a love 
you propose to join your lot with mine. No, if home and 
guardians are so dear as to cause your parting from them 
such pain, better we two part. Nothing, nothing must come 
between us. You must be mine, mine so truly, that to be with 
me, to join your life with mine, would be your truest happiness. 
I am jealous of your love, Ina, terribly jealous. It must 
all be mine, or you shall be nothing to me henceforth. In 
you my sweet wild flower, I thought I had found the type of 
womanhood I had dreamed of—innocent, trusting, and witha 
heart whose love would be the one deep feeling which would 
last for and endure for ever. Was it only adream? Ina,do 
only sharejyour love with these friends and home, or am I 
$0 dear to you that you can give up all for my sake without 
asigh? With a strange new feeling at my heart, a sudden 
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glimpse of the truth of his “words, I laid my hands on his 
shoulders “ Paul I love them all dearly, my home and friends, 
but not as [love you. I paused, and then continued slowly, 
Whither thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.” Solemnly I spoke the words of Holy Writ and 
as I finished I was clasped in my lover’s arms. “ My darling, 
my darling, nothing shall part us now!” I cared not for the 
tone of triumph in his voice, I cared not for his grievous injus- 
tice. I had given myself to him,'and henceforth ‘not death 
itself should part us two. And my lover was satisfied, the 
coldness in look and tone I saw no more. *; The beautiful face 
was radiant with a beauty born of love that caused even my 
father and Captain Morten to look at him with admiration. 
The latter had come across the bay to congratulate me; but 
I fancied that his eyes lingered on me with a wistfulness that 
I seemed for the first time to understand. ‘ God bless thee, Ina” 
he had said, and his words had a ring of sadness in them that 
brought tears into my eyes. The news of my engagement 
soon spread among the good people around, and Melitia came 
over at once to see us. As the grim looking figure advanced 
towards Paul and myself,'as we sat idly'talking at the door- 
way, an unpleasant fear as to the politeness of the old spinster 
regarding my engagement crossed my mind. “I suppose I 
must wish you well, my dear,” she said, looking after my 
lover's retiring figure, for he with a’careless nod flung off to 
the beach. ‘‘ But it’s the only foolish thing I’ve known you 
to do. I ain't any trust in that fellow, in®spite of his beauty. 
An’ mark my words, Ina, t’ain’t much*happiness you'll have 
with him. He’s too masterful, too fond on himself to care 
much for you. Aye, I mean it child, an’ atime’s coming when 
Melitia’s words will come back to you. All the same, child, 
I've known you since you was so little, and I wish you well.” 
And so saying the -stiff old spinster gave me a sudden peck 
on the cheek, which was her mode of showing her affection. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


«“ PAUL,” I said one afternoon as we sauntered along the 
forest path that leads home, “have you told your mother that 
we are engaged?” ‘No, not yet; there will be the greater 
surprise when I introduce you as my bride.” And Paul 
laughed as he spoke. “But will she not be glad to hear 
before?” I said in some wonder ; for it seemed so natural that 
my lover should hasten to tell his only parent of the change 
that is coming into his life. “Nay, Ina, I know best,” was 
the impatient answer. ‘My mother will know soon enough 
for her own happiness.” ‘ But will she mind,” I persisted, 
“because, Paul, [donot wantherto be angry with you?” With 
a smile I did not quite understand, Paul placed his hand on 
my shoulder. Do you think, Ina, that in the world where I 
shall take you, there will be the simple honest-hearted people 
such as you have lived among? No! deceit and Hes, 
intriguing and evil are the characteristics of the world I 
know.” And the bitter scorn in my lover’s face held me won- 
derstruck. ‘But your mother, she must be like you,” I said. 
“And what am I?” he asked, and to my eyes there seemed a 
strange sadness in the question which touched me. ‘Good,” 
was my gleetul answer. ‘Good, my own king of mortals. 
Why, Paul what a question, as if you could be anything else. 
And suppose you were not, you have made me happy, my 
darling, and I have no right to expect more.” “ But if you 
heard people in this world I shall take you to say evil things 
of me, Ina, and tell you I was deceitful, untrue,—nay, 
altogether bad, what would you say?” “Say?” I echoed 
joyfully. ‘Why, disbelieve them, of course. It would be but 
a poor wife who would list to aught evil of her husband. 
Why, Paul, if all the world came to mother and told her 
father was bad she would not believe them. Of course there 
are bad people, because Shakespeare and other great writers 
Say so; but I am not likely to meet them, especially with 
you to guard me.” And I gazed up with all my love in my 
eyes into my lover’s beautiful face. Nay, what need I fear 
with him to guide and guard me. Ah! those happy walks, 
those sweet days when we were alone with nature, and were 
surrounded with beauty and love. The future held no fear 
for me; and to the bright years of happiness my faithful 
friends pictured for me, I listened with perfect trust. Even 
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Melitia so far overcame her dislike to my marriage as to 
assist in the simple preparations for it. I had no costly 
presents, save my lover’s, only gifts worked and made by the 
fingers of our humble neighbours. But I was rich in the 
good wishes poured on me, by those around who had seen 
me grow up from childhood to womanhood, and I was grate- 
ful for the love so humbly shown. The days seemed too 
short for all there was to do. Too short for the rambles over 
rock and in forest and wilderness, whence I gathered wild 
flowers and rare leaves for my album (a present from my 
lover), that I might have something to remind me of my dear 
haunts in the days to come when I should be no longer here. 
Many a tear fell unseen in the folds of my bridal robes and 
on the leaves of my books; for, deep as was my love for my 
Paul, my heart would grieve for the parting that was to 
come. But I kept my grief to myself, and tried to emulate 
my father and mother in their unselfish surrender of their 
little daughter, by not distressing them by my sorrow. And 
Paul was so good. He seemed so tender of me, so kind to 
our friends, who in their rough way sought to pay their 
respect to the rich stranger who would soon take away their 
“little lady.” ‘ Paul,’ I said, as we sat together one evening, 
“does it not seem strange that God saved you alone from 
that wreck, and gave youto me? It makes our love seem 
something beyond that of other people—this being so 
wondrously thrown together, as if God himself had destined 
that we should love one another. And so He kept you from 
your land, and while sorrow came to many homes that night, 
joy came to ours. If I had never seen you, Paul, I should 
still have been a careless child, dreaming still of a future 
which had no part with the world. I never cared to be pretty, 
I never thought of being good before ; but now, oh Paul, my 
darling, I pray night and morning that Heaven will make me 
worthy of you. Not a hindrance in our new life, but a 
helper. Mother says we either get better or worse as we 
grow older—that we cannot remain stationary, as the evil or 
good in us must one of them be brought out. And I mean 
you to be proud of your island flower, as you call me.” 
“Child, you are dreaming still,” and Paul looked wearily at 
my face. ‘“ Wait till you are ten years older, and tell me then 
what are these———” “ Nay, Paul,” I whisper as I nestle tohis 
side, “you must not mind my chatter if it vexes you. I am 
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not clever like you.” And I feel the beating of his heart as 
my lover clasps me passionately to him with the low words, 
“ My darling always so trust me.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“SHALL we row across the bay to meeting,” I said to 
my lover, one lovely Sunday morning. “If you wish,” he 
answered; then seeing my disappointment at his careless air, 
“Of course we will, darling. The last Sunday before our 
marriage.” I went quietly upstairs to fetch my hat and help 
mother dress, and then joined the others below. I remember 
with a vivid remembrance how brightly dawned that last 
Sunday of maidenhood. No breath of wind disturbed the 
blue waters, only as the boat glided swiftly over the octan, 
the wavelets came gently murmuring around us. When we 
arrived at the shore near to where the meeting-house stood, 
Dan the fisherman came to my lover with a letter, “ For you 
Mister Raymond.” Pausing, Paul took it from the man’s 
fingers and tore it open. As he glanced through its contents 
I saw his face whiten, while a sharp exclamation escaped his 
lips. Not wishing to appear curious, I went slowly up the 
rocks, and joined our friends who were standing in knots at 
the door-way. And it would have been difficult to have seen 
anywhere more striking groups. The sturdy grave-faced 
fishermen and their wives, dressed in almost puritanical 
simplicity as a rule, though there fluttered among the grey 
homespun dresses of the youthful members sometimes some 
bright-coloured ribbon, lighting up their fresh, healthy faces 
with a pretty touch of colour. This one day was always 
looked forward to by us all, for after the service we would 
assemble in some friend’s house and partake of the refresh- 
ment brought with us, till the noontide prayers. What 
mattered it, that the doors of our houses were left open, and 
the houses themselves without guards?—no thieves ever came 
to our part of the world. No poverty or vice disgraced our 
small community. The better class, such as my father 
\Tepresented, were looked up to and respected, and if illness 


required it were willing helpers of our poorer neighbours. 
10 
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Yet it must be some very uncommon misfortune that would 
bring one of our small community of fishers to ask for aught ; 
for they sprang from a race that scorned to ask, and were 
content to labour hard for what they earned. Only when 
some of the smuggling gangs came among us and lured 
away the youths, or perhaps some foolish adventure-seeking 
spirit, did it happen that drink brought such low, and they 
became lost to self respect, not otherwise. As I took my seat 
in my accustomed corner, and looked round on the familiar 
faces, I felt an intense desire to cry. Oh, how clearly I saw 
them all. The grave faces upturned in profound attention 
to our minister as he simply and solemnly gave forth such a 
sermon as was suitable to those he addressed. The sweetness 
of it all I cannot explain. Close to my lover’s side I sat, my 
eyes wandering out of the open windows, to where I caught 
a glimpse of the blue sky and fleecy clouds, and in the 
distance a vista of dark pine trees bending gracefully in the 
summer breeze. With a voice choked with emotion I joined 
in the hymn. There was no music, and the voices that sang 
were old and cracked as well as sweet and young; but there 
was worship in the tones as they rose and fell in the old tune 
which had been familiar to me since my childhood. As I 
stood with father after service talking to Miss Melitia, I felt 
a touch on my shoulder, and turning saw the grave face of 
the minister. “ My child, I would wish a few words with 
you,” he said. ‘And methinks there is no more fitting hour 
than this in which to speak of your future.” With a parting 
nod at Paul, who was moodily throwing stones into the sea, 
I followed my old teacher to a little distance, and dutifully 
took the seat on the rock he pointed out. For a moment 
there was silence, and then the stern old Puritan spoke. 
“Ina, you are going from us to a new life, and it is fitting 
therefore, as I said, that I place before you something of the 
perils that will prove stumbling-blocks in your way. I pray 
I judge not harshly ; but this Paul Raymond, I fear me, is an 
unbeliever.” “Ah, no,” I exclaimed, my love tor Paul getting 
the better of my fear of the minister. But with a wave of 
his hand Mr. Girton continued : “Be that as it may, he is one 
of the world, and, if you be not strong in the faith of the 
Lord, will bring you to——. Child, child, you are ignorant of 
that evil you must encounter, and yet I know not what safe- 
guard to give you.” “I will never forget all you taught me,” 
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I said timidly ; “ and if I follow the Bible I cannot go wrong.” 
“Tf!” echoed the minister. ‘‘ Thatis what I fear. Your love 
for your husband may lead you away from the straight path.” 
“Why, he will help me to be good,” I exclaimed, “ and keep 
me from evil.” The old man shook his head sadly. ‘Promise 
me, Ina, that you will always ask God’s blessing on all you 
do. If you feel you cannot, then know that thing is not 
good for you.” ‘Not Paul’s advice,” I said sorrowfully. 
“ Oh, can I not trust my husband?” I was not prepared for 
the effect of my words. I saw the minister’s face grow 
distorted by some mental agony, and the keen, stern eyes 
grow dim. Only fora moment Then, in tones that had an 
unutterable pain in them, he said: ‘It is not always that 
those we love the best are fitted to guide us. Not always in 
the world, and the bitterness is great and hard to bear. You 
are young and pretty, and you will be rich. Let not these 
prove snares to lead you astray. Keemember you are byt a 
servant of God, and these His gifts if wrongly used must 
hardly be accounted for. You will be remembered in our 
prayers ; forget not to pray for yourself.” With these words 
the minister rose and left me, and I went down to the low- 
built house which was Miss Melitia’s pride. It was getting 
late when we again set forth on our homeward way, and I 
leaned back in the boat, the fresh evening wind fanning my 
flushed face. And the while I pondered over my old teacher’s 
words. I had heard, some years back, that he had married a 
woman of great beauty, whose follies had scandalised the 
grave old Puritan, and finally they had separated. Perhaps 
it was the memory of those days that had caused the sharp 
pang, and dimmed the eyes of the upright husband. Would 
it ever be that I should look back on my marriage and on 
my husband with regret or sorrow? Hastily I turned my head 
and saw Paul’s eyes fixed on my face, full of gloomy doubt. 
Stretching out my hand under the sail, I laid my fingers for 
an instant on his while I said gaily: ‘ Paul, you look as if 
you were going to execution.” And my lover laughed, as 
he came over to my side. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THREE days later we were married. I had to leave my 
friends, as I had so dreaded; for Paul had announced his 
intention of taking apartments on the mainland some twenty 
miles distant. And there we spent the first three weeks of 
our married life. My husband literally loaded me with 
presents of all sorts, and, indeed, treated me with a kindness 


_and indulgence that I little deserved. Only, now that we 


were isolated from our friends to a certain extent, there came 
over him those gloomy fits which always so distressed me. 
Their cause I dared not ask. Though he was my husband and 
I loved him so dearly, I had not courage to pry into the past. 
Anyhow I knew that the trouble, whatever it was, would only 
be fora time. I did not dislike my entry, such as it was, into 
the life of the old town. And I could see that Paul was 
proud of my prettiness and the attention I received. I did my 
best to behave in a dignified manner as befitted the wife of 
the rich Mr. Raymond. And the people amused me, though it 
made me wonder at times how ill-natured some of them were, 
and how even the dearest friends abused each other in a 
gentle manner. And their manners surprised me too, and I 
would appeal to Paul privately as to why Mrs. Fleming 
allowed the young man to talk in such a careless, familiar 
way, or Miss Gillford was discovered kissing the Doctor. 
And Paul would laugh at me, and say they were people of 
the world, and I made up my mind privately that the world 
was not a nice place at all to be in; and that no wonder my 
husband spoke so bitterly of it. Once, only once, did I see 
my husband angry concerning me. At one of the small 
evening parties given by the minister’s wife, I had been 
introduced to a gentleman who, it seemed to me, took great 
pains to be agreeable. He sat by me most of the evening, 
and amused me by telling me of his travels abroad. But 
towards the end of the evening he proposed that we should 
take a stroll in the garden. Hoping to see Paul somewhere 
there, I consented, and taking his arm we passed out of one 
of the open windows on to the lawn. “I can assure you, 
Mrs. Raymond,” he said as we went across to a clump of 
trees where I saw a group of people, “that I only wish I had 
known you a little sooner. As it is,” and here he looked 
into my face with a glance that disconcerted me, “I can only 
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regret that such a pleasure can have come too late.” “It is 
not too late,’”’ I answered, thinking that he alluded to the 
gratification he experienced at my conversation, or rather 
listening, powers. ‘ You know my husband does not often 
care to make——.” “ Make you his first thought. I know, my 
dear Mrs. Raymond—alas! I have noticed it, and wondered 
how he could cast a slight on so lovely a creature. I will 
gladly——.”” Witha look of indignant astonishment Idrew my 
hand from my companion’s arm. “You mistake,” I said 
coldly; “I was about to say my husband did not care to 
make friends ; but I believed that he might like to talk over 
your mutual travels. I withdraw that remark, and,” with a 
frigid bow, “will join my husband yonder alone.” And 
sweeping off with my head in the air, I went to my husband, 
leaving the discomfited dandy standing staring after me. 
When I told Paul about it in the evening I was astonished 
at his anger. “He dared say that to you, my wife!” he 
exclaimed passionately. ‘“ But you were quite right to 
behave as you did. He is a bad man, and always makes 
love to every young and pretty woman he meets, married or 
single. Ina, I did not give you credit for such spirit.” 
“ Spirit do you call it?’ I exclaimed, putting my head on my 
husband’s shoulder as we stood at the window looking out on 
the sea. “Surely, Paul, you did not think that as your wife 
I would listen to the least word that would not be right? 
Besides, I promised our minister that I would always take the 
Bible as my guide. You know all about the world, dearest,” 
I added, seeing a frown on his face, “‘ and I tell you everything 
that happens, because, Paul, then I feel that you will help 
me.” “Ina, are you quite happy?” was my husband's reply, 
and he drew me close to him as he spoke. “If you want 
anything, say so, and you shall have it if I can get it for 
you.” The eager tone and manner seemed to show how 
deeply he loved me. ‘“ Why, Paul,” I said, kissing his hand 
as he gently stroked my cheek, “as long as I have you 
what more can I want?” “And you do not grieve for home 
or friends?” “Nay, not with such a home as this and with 
you. I love them all, Paul, as muchas ever; but oh! I could 
not go back and be fafpy without you were with me. 
Mother was right when she said that I should learn to know 
in time that love bears all things with joy, though there be 
sorrows and disappointments for the sake of.” I broke off 
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and hid my face, and we stood silently together, my heart 
full of a happiness such as comes but seldom in this world. 
And we were happy, my husband and I. I was nota clever 
girl, but I tried my best by study and attention to keep my 
husband from ever being ashamed of his wife. Often when 
he was out of an evening—for I did not expect him always to 
be with me—have I set to work to master any subject in which 
I perceived him to be interested. And I was rewarded well 
for any exertion or trouble I might have taken by his 
remarking sometimes, ‘he could not understand how, in my 
island home, I had managed to learn so much, or be such an 
intelligent companion.” I dressed well also; for I could see 
my husband wished me not to be behind in the fashion of my 
robes, but to do credit to his choice. And therefore, with 
these precautions and desire on my part to please him, never 
did my husband scold me or say the sharp things I heard 
many ladies and their husbands say to each other. I confess 
to twinges of jealousy when I saw the admiration my husband 
got on account of his great beauty. But the minister had 
written to me several letters, as had also my mother, and 
given me much good advice concerning the danger of giving 
way to such a bad feeling. And so when I would see my 
Paul talking to some young lady, his beautiful eyes looking 
into hers and his face sparkling with animation at some 
sparkling sally, I did not sigh or watch him, but would try 
and be animated also, so that I might make him ridiculous; 
and then when, tired perhaps, he came to me with a moody 
brow, I said no word, only smiled and was pleased to see him, 
so that he has said often: ‘ What a good little wife you are, 
my island flower.’ And then the horrid feeling vanished 
and I was happy again. And so glided away the first year 
of our marriage. Not without its petty vexations, but on the 
whole very, very happy. And my dear father and mother, 
who took the long journey to see their child, were glad to 
find that their doubts about my Paul were unfounded. But 
somehow Captain Morten would not like my husband, and 
did not come near us, which grieved me much. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


«PAUL, you know we go out to-night,” I said regretfully 
pinning a rose in the front of my dress. ‘ You have half an 
hour to prepare in.” Paul looked up from his letter with a 
laugh. ‘ What a tyrant you are, Ina. Who likes going into 
the worldnow?” “like it with you,” Ianswered. “ And itis 
due to you that I accept your friends’ invitations sometimes ; 
or else they would say I was an idiot, or had something the 
matter with me, or you were ashamed of me. People must 
have something to say when they do not quite understand 
things, and it is easy to invent.” And as my husband left 
the room, I turned and surveyed myself in the glass. I had 
chosen on this my first grand party to wear my richest attire, 
and my heart gave a throb of gratified vanity as I looked at 
myself in the mirror. No, my husband need not be ashamed 
of me. When we entered the room and our hostess, a 
French-woman,—for we had many on our isles—came for- 
ward to greet me I saw her glance with a sudden surprise at my 
ornaments for it was not my wont to make myself so fine. 
“ You will find it warm in the room,” Paul whispered as we 
threaded our way through the groups of people, bowing and 
smiling to our different friends and acquaintances. “ Yes,” 
I assented; "* leave me at the window. And see, Paul, 
Madame Hontier is beckoning .” My husband went off and 
I sat down ina corner near the window, where I could see 
though not well seen myself. A knot of people were standing 
almost immediately beside me, and my attention was soon 
arrested by one who stood nearest—a lady of about eight-and- 
twenty, and very striking in appearance. Of the middle 
height, she was beautifully made and had a nervous grace 
about her which compelled one almost to watch her. Her 
face was thin, and there were hollows in her cheeks, and her 
features nothing particular. But never, except in my husband, 
had I seen such eyes and eyebrows. The latter were black 
and arched beautifully on the pale forehead ; while the large 
deep liquid violet eyes seemed too large for the little face. 
But altogether it strangely fascinated. What might have 
spoiled its beauty to some eyes, but to me gave it an 
additional charm, was the mournful expression in the dark 
eyes. By her side stood two men, one her lover evidently. 
He was a tall, strongly built man of about fifty, with a bad, 
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339 
hard expression about his mouth, and bold eyes. ‘ Who are 


those people” I asked a lady who was passing me, and who 
had called on me just after my marriage. “A Mr. and Miss 
Jackson,” she answered, and then I was again left alone. 
Evidently my persistent staring attracted the attention of 
the lady, for she turned presently, and her dark eyes met 
mine. I instantly looked away, and for a long time forgot 
her presence, as my hostess came up with a gentleman very 
desirous of being introduced to Madame Raymond. In duty 
bound I was obliged to be civil, though I soon grew tired of 
hearing his opinion regarding the mineral value of the St. John 
Islands. In vain I directed stolen glances to where my 
husband stood. He was too busily engaged in talking to his 
numerous acquaintances and discussing the weighty affairs 
of the nation to think of me. So I resigned myself for the 
time being, and endeavoured to look as interested as my 
tormentor. At last, however, being rather tired of talking; 
he retired for some refreshment, and my eyes wandered away 
to where my husband had stood. He had disappeared, and, 
peeping from behind my curtain, I saw him vanishing into 
a shrubbery walk with fat Monsieur Thevét. “They are 
going to have music,” said my tormentor, returning suddenly ; 
“will you not come to hear it?” ‘No, thanks,” I said,“ I 
can hear quite as well where lam.” A few chords were struck, 
evidently by a practised hand, and then the first notes of the 
sweet French love-song,“ Si tu savais,” came floating on the 
air. So deep was the pathos, so intense the expression in 
the singer’s voice, that I rose silently and looked in the 
direction of the piano. The singer was Miss Jackson. Her 
face was calm and betrayed none of the emotion her tones 
expressed; but Iwas less used to conceal my feelings. 
Drawing back, I stood concealed by the curtain, and I felt 
my eyes fill with tears as I listened to the music. “Si tu 
savais que je vous aimais,” came again the agonised tones, 
and the hush in the room showed how deep was the spell 
those sweet words cast on the idle crowd who stood around. 
I could see the people crowding in from the refreshment 
room, and was pleased at the attention given. As the last 
chords died away, there was a clapping of hands, and I 
found myself clapping mine as lustily as any there. With a 
smile that was very sad, the singer replied to the flattering 
comments on her singing, and after a slight pause consented 
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to again sing. This time she surpassed even her former 
effort. It was an old song of love and parting, the words of 
which I have forgotten now, but I know that the heroine dies 
at the end, and her lover comes too late to see her grave. 
Scarcely fitted, I thought, in its beauty to be sung to careless 
ears; but if she could sing such music without weeping, I 
could not hear it without doing so. “No, no,” I heard her 
say, as she came forward towards the window, “I really am 
tired now, and it is scarcely fair I should monopolise the 
piano. Will not anyone else sing, or have my mournful 
ditties alarmed you all?”” How lightly the words were spoken, 
and how in contrast, in very mocking it seemed, did the sad 
eyes and mouth smile on those who pressed round her! As 
for myself, recalled to a sense of my forgetfulness in weeping 
in public, I hastily dried my tears, and drew even further 
back to avoid comment on my red eyes. I knew, above all, 
Paul would be vexed at me for my foolishness, and to annoy 
him was a crime I could not certainly be guilty of, willingly 
at least. Now that the singing was over, many of the 
people were retiring again to refresh themselves. Others 
strolled, out into the garden, and the room was very soon 
cleared of nearly all its cceupants. All except Miss Jackson 
and her father and lover. The latter looked angrily into her 
face, and I heard him say in French: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, it is a 
pity that you sing none but these doleful ditties. They are 
only suited for the private of one’s boudoir. Do not I speak 
with reason, Monsieur Jackson?” The third gentleman I had 
noticed turned, and I saw in his red bloated face a strange 
though repulsive likeness to his fascinating daughter. For 
answer he grunted, and taking the Frenchman’s arm drew 
him away from the room. Left alone, the girl stood silently 
gazing out of the window, humming the tune which had 
given such offence. Her fingers were restlessly playing with 
a fan which dangled at her side, and I could see that her 
thoughts were far away. I was beginning to feel cramped in 
my retired corner, and to meditate a retreat in search of 
my husband, for I felt tired of my isolated position; so 
quietly slipped behind an arm chair and made my way to the 
door. There I stopped for a backward look, and saw to my 
delight my husband advancing slowly with bent head towards 
the window. Pausing with the door ia my hand, I waited 
his approach. Miss Jackson still stood in her dreamy attitude 
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on the window rug, and I was wondering what she would do. 
When she perceived my husband, I saw her face change 
from its calm repose to an expression of eagerness; while 
her eyes flashed forth from their lashes in a brilliant beauty 
hitherto unseen. I turned yet more to know the cause, and 
saw Paul standing before her. He was as one struck by a 
heavy blow. With ghastly passion on his beautiful face, and 
agony in his eyes, my husband stretched forth his hands 
saying in tones that were wildin their passion: ‘ Oh Lorla, 
Lorla, is it thus we have met again?” Then I crept out of 
the room. 


CHAPTER X. 


How I arrived home I know not. For the first time my 
husband did not return with me. Not till the clock struck ten 
did I hear his footsteps on the stairs ; then I hid my face, and 
pretended to be asleep, for I could not trust myself to speak. 
Judge him I could not, in my thoughts even ; for my mind 
seemed confused and uncertain. So I lay awake, the bitter 
grief and doubt at my heart kept down only by the force of 
my will. When I awoke the next morning trom a heavy 
sleep, it was to find my husband had been up before me. 
With a sudden proud resolve not to say one word of what I 
had seen the night before, I went down, and there the French 
servant gave me a message from Paul, saying he could not 
be in till evening, as he had business in the town. I laughed 
at the words, I remember ; for I felt reckless. Why had he 
left me? So I remained in the house, and tried to calm 
myself by painting; but the intense longing to see his face 
and to hear him speak, even though it were in anger, took 
such possession of me that, fetching my hat, I went down on 
the rocks for my usual walk, hoping he might join me. But 
the hours passed on and he came not, and with a new despair 
at my heart, I went towards the forest. I had not proceeded 
far when I came to a sort of seat which was the further side 
of the walk. And there, under the boughs of a fir tree, stood 
aman and woman—my husband and the Lorla of thenight be- 
fore. I paused, and then crouched down by the rudely carved 
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rock which formed the side of the seat. The girl was the 
first to speak. “It was not my fault, Paul. Your mother 
hated me because I was poor, and she wished her son to wed 
money. And so she told you / was false. False! Paul. Oh, 
heaven! after those months of happiness, after I had felt 
your kisses on my lips, after I had been loved by you, did you 
think that I would ever let any other man even touch me. 
Paul, Paul, say that you did not think that of me.” Oh! the 
passionate love in my husband’s face as he gazed down into 
those violeteyes. ‘‘ WhatcouldI think, Lorla. Certainly not 
that my mother could lie to me, when she knew my life’s 
happiness was at stake.” His life’s happiness! Closer down 
I crouched, for my heart grew very faint. With a movement 
which was full of grace, the girl passed her hand through his 
arm and drew close to Paul’s side. “Have you loved me 
always, darling? When I saw your tace last night I thought 
so. I felt that I had not been true to youinvain. It would 
not have been strange, my darling, if you had cared.for 
others, for who could help loving you? Tell me, Paul, have 
you ever cared for anyone as you did for me, even when you 
blamed me most? With a grasp of such intensity that a 
cry escaped the girl’s lips, Paul drew her to him, and looked 
down into her face with a look, alas! he had never given me. 
“Never, never, Lorla. Through everything, even when I deemed 
you false to me, when I felt I could have killed you for your 
treachery, I loved you madly, my darling above all on earth. 
Other faces I have admired, others have been dear to me; 
but the one deep steadfast love of my life is yours, then, now, 
and for ever.” I saw as in a dream him rain down passionate 
kisses on the upturned lips, and my brain seemed to whirl, 
and my tongue to cleave to the roof of my mouth. With a 
sudden cry of terror this Lorla clung to his neck. “ My 
father, Paul, if he should know you are here, he will beat me 
ashe has done before. He wants me to marry the Baron, 
who has promised to pay his debts as a price for my hand. 
Ah! save me from him, Paul. This weary suspense and pain 
is killing me. It has taken my beauty and now it is taking 
away my life. Do you know, when I sang last night, I was 
thinking of you, thinking of those happy days when we were 
happy together, and your mother had not come between us 
with her false words. And, now we have met again, Paul, 
how will it end?” My husband’s face grew pale, and then 
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flushed, and I knew he was thinking of me whom he had so 
cruelly deceived. But he only laid his face down on hers for 
a moment as they stood together in that close embrace. 
“ Lorla, would you give up everything in the world for my 
sake ?”’ he said at last, and I shrank from the fierce passion in 
his voice. ‘Would my love be a recompense for aught of 
evil that could come to you? Lorla, do you hear me? I must 
have an answer.” With a smile the sweetness of which 
lighted up her face into radiant beauty, the girl spoke. And 
as I listened to the pathos of her voice, I did not wonder he 
loved her. “Paul, there is nothing I would not give up for 
your sake; but why ask, my darling? As you have been true 
to me so have I been true to you.” And putting up her 
hand, which was so white and thin that her rings hung loosely 
on her fingers, Lorla softly patted his face. ‘‘ See here, too,” 
she added, drawing forth a locket. ‘“ Here is your photo, 
Paul, and I have never risen or lain down to rest without 
many a prayer and kiss for my absent darling.” ‘“ And I, Lorla, 
have remembered you,” and Paul unclasped a tiny locket at 
his chain and showed the lock of hair concealed therein. 
Foolish child that I was, I had thought it was his mother’s. 
“Paul, what are we todo?” The question broke in on my 
husband’s silence like a sudden shock. ‘ Do, Lorla,” he stam- 
mered. “ Yes,’ she said wistfully, ‘my father must findout you 
are here, for he will hear your name mentioned, and then 
think what I must bear. Paul, can you not see what I shall 
suffer?’’ With a groan that seemed asif his heart was 
breaking, my husband raised his head. His face was pale as 
death, and I saw some terrible struggle was going on in his 
mind. Atlastit was subdued, and I heard his voicesaying “ Lorla 
rather than that we should have to part again, rather than——.” 
“What is the matter? Paul, Paul, do not look at me like that!” 
for the agony in my husband’s eyes as they rested on her 
face was so intense that I sawhow passion and honour were 
struggling for the mastery. The struggle was soon ended. 
With a passionate rain of kisses on her lips, and with his arms 
clasped close round her, I heard my husband propose to elope 
with his wretched victim. For victim I perceived the unfor- 
tunate girl was by her concluding words, “ Paul, I am trusting 
to you because I love you, and when I am your wife may God 
deal with me as Ideal by you.” Wife, she did ~o¢ know, then, 
he was married. Without a thought except to save her from 
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her would-be betrayer, I sprang up and triedto callout. But 
my tongue refused its office, and overcome with what I had 
gone through, I fell down fainting, catching hold of a bush to 
prevent myself from falling down the cliff. 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEN I came to my senses, it was to find myself sitting 
under aclump of juniper and Captain Morten beside me. Too 
stunned to wonder why he was there, I only sat and stared in 
the direction my husband had gone. Then I remembered 
Lorla, and all my heart went out in pity to her. ‘Save her,” 
Iexclaimed. ‘Go after them, Captain Morten. Paul has 
taken her away ; and she thinks he is not married. Oh! have 
pity. She was his first love, and he has gone from me.” 
“Child,” and Captain Morten grasped my wrist, ‘do you 
mean to tell me your husband has taken away Miss Jackson, 
and means to go througha false ceremony of marriage with 
her.” Oh! the shame and bitterness of that confession. ‘It is 
true,” I said and then hid my face in my hands. When I again 
looked up it was to see the retreating figure of the Captain, 
going with great strides towards the town. What could be 
done to save them, I knew this faithful friend would do for me, 
and I saton alone inmy misery. Only one fact could I grasp. 
Paul, my idolized husband, whom I had so loved and trusted, 
had gone from me, and not only deceived me, but had lied to 
another,for her ruin. 

Base! base! Oh! it was cruel, it was beyond belief. I had 
heard nothing of such sin or woe in my island home; and this 
sudden revelation, this being brought face to face with its 
blackness, and by my husband, was too much. And as I 
knelt there tearless beneath the summer sky, whose very peace 
and brightness mocked me, I prayed that heaven would not 
suffer me to live. Why should I? Had not all I loved been 
taken from me? Oh! what had I done to be so punished? Des- 
perately as I crouched there I fought out the battle with my 
temper; and it was hours before I could frame my lips to say 
the words that were submissive to a higher will. But at last 
I was victor, and when I rose to greet my friend again, I was 
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quiet and calm. ‘ They are gone,” he said in a husky voice, 
scarcely daring to look into my face. ‘All preparations for 
his flight had been made last night. Child, nothing can be 
done for them; you must come home.” Silently I assented, 
and out we went from the forest depths down to the lonely 
lodgings I was now to leave for ever. I had entered them as 
a happy bride, I quitted them as a broken-hearted wife. ‘Is 
there no letter for me?’ I asked, with a piteous hope Paul 
would have written something. But Captain Morten’s face 
blazed up with a sudden passion, “ Child, what could he have 
said that could not have been a keener insult than that already 
given?” AndIsaid no more. With a dull throbbing at my 
heart, I placed my things in readiness, and then I turned to 
his. No, I could not take them, and I begged my old friend to 
seetothem forme. Then we left the mainland, and I returned 
to my childhood’s home. And while we went sailing over 
the sea, gently, in his great pity for me I was told the bitter 
story of my husband’s guilt. It appeared, after the meeting in 
the wood I had witnessed, that the two had left in a small 
boat of my husband’s; it was not known where to, but the gen- 
eral supposition was, that they had taken the mail steamer 
which left Bonne Bay for Port-au-Basque, touching in the shore 
allalong. Thither Lorla’s father and lover went in pursuit, and 
there also had Captain Morten sent for intelligence. Both had 
been rendered furious by the deception practised on the 
unfortunate girl, and though Captain Morten softened as best 
he could the news to me, I knew, by what he said, they would 
not fail to punish their daughter’s betrayer to the utmost. 
Oh, heaven! and that betrayer was my husband. That she 
was without blame I could but be just enough to avow, in spite 
of my jealous pain that she had been loved by him through all 
the years, and through the happy year he had been a kind 
and indulgent husband to me. How clearly his moody fits, 
his occasional sad reveries were accounted for! His passion- 
ate desire that I would love him enough to regret nothing 
beside him. He had deemed his darling false to him, and 
that remembrance had poisoned his trust in women. But I 
was a girl bred up within the limits of an island, knowing 
nothing of the world, and having in his eyes the charm of 
my perfect trust in all he said and did. And he had been 
right. I had been blind and foolish not to have read his 
behaviour differently. But his mother? A passionate sense 
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of hatred welled up in my heart when I thought of her. 
How for the sake of gold she had crushed the hopes of her 
own son and the girl he had loved. And here a new light 
broke in on my tortured mind. He had not told her of his 
marriage with me, dreading her anger, and fearing lest it 
should reach the ears of the woman he loved, even though 
he deemed her false tohim. At last we reached the old house 
I loved so well, and a keen feeling of shame crept over me 
as I caught sight of my father and mother at the doorway. 
“ Have you told them,” I whispered. ‘“ Aye,” was the short 
answer, and then up the beach to the threshold I went. No 
word was spoken. Only my mother took me in her arms and 
held me there in a clasp so full of love and pity that the dull 
quietude which had enveloped me gave way, and I burst into 
a passionate flood of tears. The woe I had striven to conceal 
from others I had no power to stop, now I was again at home, 
with only those who loved and would feel for my grief. 
Long and bitterly I wept, and neither father nor mother 
said one word. Only, when exhausted with my sorrow I sat 
up and looked around, my father came gently to my side and 
laid his hand on my head. ‘“ Child, this is a sad coming home 
for you”—and how sad and sweet the words sounded in the 
silence—“ but let us kneel and ask the help of God to bear 
this new grief as is fitting one of Hischildren.” And so amid 
the hush, in the old familiar place where I had knelt many 
and many a time in my happy girlhood days, I again poured 
forth my petition to my Heavenly Father. And as I heard the 
words so simply uttered in the deep earnest tones of the old 
ship owner, that my husband might repent and turn again 
from his evil ways, a faint ray of hope crept into my heart. 
But little did either father or mother say of Paul. They had 
heard the account of Captain Morten, and would not grieve me 
by alluding to those wretched hours. And when I sat again 
in my little chamber, trying to conquer my anger that came 
again and again into my heart as I thought of my husband, 
mother glided in and kissed me, and as I turned away my 
head that she might not see the cloud on my face, I heard her 
whisper, “‘ Let not the sun go down upon thy wrath.” Then 
when rebuked I put up my face she said: ‘ The woman that 
hath an husband that believeth not, if he be pleased to dwell 
with her, let her not leavehim. For the unbelieving husband 
is sanctified by the wife.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PERHAPS I never so loved my people and friends as during 
this time of my affliction. The delicate way in which they 
avoided mentioning even my husband’s name, and treated 
me more as a visitor to my home than as a deserted wife, 
was only additional proof of the goodness of heart and mind 
of these outwardly rough and uncultivated people. It was a 
fine evening when, lured out of the house by the beauty of the 
weather, I went down to see Melitia Penning. This friend, so 
active and kind to others, was now laid herself on a bed of 
sickness, and sol went with what fortitude I could summon 
up to meet for the first time the old spinster. Passing 
through the neat little sanded parlour, with its array of 
shining glass and crockery strangely mingled with the deep 
crimson flowers of the wild forest clustering deeper, I went 
into the little back parlour. There in an easy chair sat 
Melitia. Her keen eyes looked kindly into mine as I stooped 
to kiss her, and I thought I saw tears in them as I raised my 
head again. Maybe my wan face touched her. ‘“ Ah, this is 
right good of you, Ina my dear,” she said in a voice 
sickness had rendered less harsh than formerly. “Sit yer 
down on yon chair, child; it does my eyes good to see yer 
again.” Wearily I took the proffered seat and looked 
nervously out of the window, anywhere rather than at her. 
But it was not Miss Melitia’s forte to avoid a disagreeable 
subject when she considered it best to speak out; and so, with 
something of her old sharp accent, she said, “And so that 
blessed husband of yours has left yer. I never thought much 
of him, as I told yer before. Not but Ina, I’d have given all 
I have my words hadn’t cometrue.” ‘Iknowit,” I answered, 
flushing more at the tenderness in her latter words than her 
rebuke of my husband. Did he notdeserve it? ‘An’ you're 
parted for good I’m thinking,” she continued. “’Twouldn’t be 
right for aught else after his running away with another 
woman. Aye, but we've missed yer often and often, and old 
cross-grained Melitia not least of all. I’ve been very sick, 
an’ it frets me a bit the not being about. There’s others want 
me.” Can I do anything for you?’ Isaid eagerly. The old 
spinster pondered. ‘ Well, I don’t see as how you can’t take 
that jelly there to James Bowles’ wife, her as is so ill with her 
chest. *Tain’t much she can take, and there is a thought in 
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my mind that she has missed it lately.” I assented to per- 
forming the task required though shrinking somewhat at it ; 
and we fell to discussing the news of our islands. Not much 
certainly, and having been accustomed lately to a different 
style of life and conversation the topics once so dear to me 
had lost their charm. A child then, a woman now. So do 
the simple pursuits and pleasures pall on a mind grown old 
and seared by sorrow or contest with the world. It was past 
seven when I set out on my homeward way, and often I 
paused to look at the glory in which both land and sea were 
bathed by the rays of the setting sun. As I stood, silently 
admiring the beauty, which had not lost its strange charm to 
me whatever else had, I heard a slow pace behind and 
turning found myself face to face with the minister. It was 
the first time I had seen him since my return home, and I 
advanced shyly to meet him. I need not have feared him. 
With hands outstretched and his hard features gentle as I 
had never seen them before the minister greeted me: “I am 
glad to have met you, for this day I had meant to come to 
yourhome. Tell me, have you heard aught of your husband ?”? 
“ Nothing,” I said sadly. ‘Oh, Mr. Girton, I do not say soto 
them here, not to father or mother even; but it is breaking 
my heart. I cannot help thinking of him, of her too, and it 
haunts me day and night. If I only knew, were only certain 
he were alive and she ’’ T stopt short, unable to say more ; 
but looked up with the pain I had been forced to bear alone, 
in my face. ‘Child, you can do nothing, nothing but pray- 
Andabove all pray for him that he may repent and turn 
again to good. He has left you willingly, with his eyes 
open—he has deliberately,” and here the stern face grew 
rigid as iron, “and with falsehood ruined the woman who 
loved and trusted him. It was a coward’s deed to so deceive 
you; but it wasa sin heavy and deep his conducttoher. Ina, 
do you love this man s#//?” Lower and lower while he 
spoke I had drooped my head in my woe, and now I stood 
unable to bear his searching gaze. ‘‘ He is my husband, and 
I promised to love, honour, and obey,’ I faltered. “ Honour 
where honour is due, and what has he done that you should 
use that word in conjunction with him? To forgive him is 
your duty ; but to condone such an offence is to show yourself 
a sharer of it. I speak not of pride or outraged love as 
ministers of the cause I am advocating; but it would be 
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encouraging evil to attempt to rejoin yourhusband. Contact 
witha man like that, once he knows you have ceased to 
believe in him and have witnessed his fall, or rather seen the 
veil withdrawn which hid his real character, will tend to 
deteriorate your own. It will be to the ruin of your soul if 
you rejoin this Paul Raymond.” Like lead fell the hard 
words of the old Puritan on my heart. Respect for my 
husband had indeed gone. But was it not my duty as a 
wife to go back to him if he gave tokens of repentance? 
Firmly I raised my eyes. ‘Does not the Bible say ‘ Those 
whom God has united let no man put asunder’?” “I spoke 
not of divorce,” continued the stern voice, ‘“ but separation. 
Child, child, let not the flesh triumph over the spirit, or carnal 
affection overcome that striving after the purity which is of 
God.” ‘“ But never to see him again! Oh, I cannot bear it. 
If he should be dying or wanting me, surely, surely it would 
be only my duty to go to him,” was my despairing exclama- 
tion. ‘ Yes, then it would be your duty, and I would be the 
first to bid you go; but as it is, no. Your own people urge 
you not to so separate yourself from him. Maybe their 
charity is of God and better, far better than my words. But 
they have not been workers as I have in the Lord’s vineyards: 
They have not seen sin and vice face to face as I have. Not 
evil and its bitter consequences. Not, oh, Heaven! the drag- 
ging down of one soul to perdition by the other. Where 
there are two souls, one evil and the other good, to the one 
‘case where the good has triumphed, the others have become 
liketheirlosttwain. Thoughit breakthe heart, thoughit be the 
very parting with all that life holds dear, let him who would 
be safe shun any intercourse with whatever or whoever can 
defile the mind and soul. Child, do you think I speak coldly 
and unfeelingly? Nay, out of the depths of my own heart do 
I plead this with you. Ihave felt it myself. In the desire to 
win the love I counted so dear, I departed from the one path. 
I pandered to folly and the world, I silenced conscience by 
careless words. And I dared to lie to myself and my God— 
dared to deceive my Maker and my own poor heart with the 
excuse that, in thus continuing to live with one who was 
dragging me down to her level, I did it to save der. Iam 
forgiven now I trust, for that lie. She is no worse off, and I 
am spared further temptation to err.” With a deep under- 
current of feeling had the old man uttered the self-condemning 
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words ; and as I looked into the stern face, furrowed by sorrow 
more than age, I saw and realised for the first time what this 
man had suffered. Terrible though the doctrine, the truth of 
it came only too strongly to my mind. Perplexed and weary 
I turned away, leaving the minister still standing bareheaded, 
his face stern and rigid, and his eyes full of a light which 
seemed like that which must have lighted up those of the 
martyrs when they went to the stake. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SIX months had rolled by, and no word, no trace of my 
husband had I received. But I had learned to bear my cross, 
if not willingly, at least patiently. I had gone back to the 
old ways, and never, save to Mr. Girton, did I speak of my 
sorrow. Perhaps those round thought I had soon forgotten 
Paul, had grown reconciled to my lot. Better so, better their 
wonder than their pity, quiet as it was. But there was a 
feeling at my heart, though I never mentioned it, that one day 
my Paul would come back to me to be forgiven and to take 
away the weary longing in my heart that we might meet 
again. And Captain Morten was a kind friend to me that 
weary time. All inquiries he made, and did his best to 
discover the whereabouts of my husband. In vain, though; 
but I grew to look for his coming, for the brightness it 
brought to the old house, when in the evening we gathered 
round the huge fire of steaming logs, and his conversation 
broke the stillness of the long winter nights. And he helped 
me bear the uncontrollable agony which any storm would 
bring me. It seemed at such times as in those days gone by 
when my beautiful lover had been cast on our island, and I 
had first learned to love him. I must have been very trying 
at such times ; but they were very gentle with me, and when 
I saw mother pause from her spinning, or father from his 
yarn to look sorrowfully at their little girl, my heart smote me 
for my ingratitude. But I was only twenty, and it seemed so 
hard, so very hard, that all happiness had been taken from 
me. Long walks round the island and rocks and sails were 
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the only remedy to help my drooping spirits, and I spent 
hours in the old familiar spots of my girlhood and childhood, 
and learned the wonders in earth and sea. Returning home 
one day laden with wild flowers, I sat down on a sort of 
stone throne I had erected as a child, and let my hands fall 
idly into my lap while my eyes wandered out to sea in search 
of father’s boat. The day had been wondrously fine for 
March, and I enjoyed the fresh breeze which was blowing 
straight on shore. An uncertain step as of some one walking 
feebly on the rough pathway, roused me presently from my 
reverie, and turning I saw a man before me. Witha cry I 
rose to my feet, for in the silent figure I recognised my 
husband. But oh, how changed! The beautiful face was 
wasted and hollow, and the dark glorious eyes sunken and 
dim. Unable to breathe scarcely, so great had been the 
shock of the unexpected meeting, I did not move, only gazed 
with wide open eyes and paling face. For an instant we 
stood thus face to face then with a strange smile my husband 
came slowly forward to my very feet and sank on his knees. 
And as he knelt thus, his bowed head hidden in his hands, I 
saw his dark hair had turned perfectly grey. The sight of 
his suffering swept away all lingering anger. ‘Paul,’ I 
said in a voice I strove to render firm, “‘ Paul, this is no 
place for you. Tell me what this means.” But, save a 
groan, no sound came from my husband’s lips. “Paul,” 
I said again, “ what have you done with her, with Lorla?” 
At that name Paul raised his head. “I have come from 
her,” he said with a ghastly look; “she bade me.” Then 
as I shrank back, a deep flush burning on my cheek, he 
continued in a voice which shook with agony, “She bade 
me come to you, and in her name ask your pardon for the 
evil she had done you.” ‘“ But where is she?” I asked, 
mastering my rising sobs, for this distress was too much 
to bear. A cry of bitter despair broke from Paul as he 
sprang to his feet, his face livid. ‘Dead; and I have 
come straight from her grave,” he said with a wild laugh , 
“dead, killed by me, when she learned one little day ago 
I had deceived her. She forgave me,” he continued, his 
whole frame shaking as he spoke, “though I had killed 
her; she forgave me and loved me, and loved me to the 
last. Till that hour, that fatal hour, she was happy, 
though the torment of hell had bound me. Oh, Heavens! 
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and I killed her!” It was awful to see this strong man bent 
beneath the agony that racked his mind. “Paul,” and I 
held out my hand, “I had nothing to forgive her. She 
was innocent of wrong, and from my heart I grieve for 
her fate. For yourself, what can I say? Oh, was it well for 
you to come here and win my love, to marry me with false 
protestations of love, when your heart was another’s. I gave 
you all I had, and what has been my return. Bitter shame 
and sorrow. Better have left me here; better have parted 
before it was too late. And what do you think I have borne 
this past six months? You do not think of what I have suffer- 
ed, my whole life wrecked by your selfish passion.” With 
bitter scorn I looked into the pale face which half seemed 
such a strange contrast to the one I had known in days gone 
by. My charity seemed to fade away as I saw in my jealous 
passion how this dead girl had been beloved by the man 
before me. All the old bitterness against him returned. 
“Have you no word to say?” I exclaimed sharply. ‘No 
thought of me that you stand silent there? What right have 
you to come here to disturb my peace a second time? If I 
have striven to forgive you for the past, it is more than you 
had a right to expect, more than you could dare to ask for.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FEEBLY, I saw the thin hand raised to shade the hollow 
eyes ; then my husband again spoke: “ You are right; I will 
go away, I am not fit to touch you. But she bade me come. 
And she bade me ask your pardon for all my sin. Perhaps 
you will forgive me when I am gone. I will not trouble you 
any more. But she bade me——” The words died away in a 
whisper and I saw the tall figure reel like a drunken man. 
The next moment he lay at my feet. With a cry I knelt 
down and raised my husband’s head. He had fainted. It 
was but a moment to fetch some water from the brook and 
bathe the fevered brow, and, as I thus ministered to him, my 
love came back in a great gust of pity. Tenderly I drew the 
beautiful face to my bosom and parted the grey hair from 
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his temples. And thus when Paul woke to life, it was in my 
arms, and with my kisses on his lips. A glad smile lit up 
the sunken eyes as he said with laboured breath: “I am not 
worthy.” And I whispered back “If she forgave you, so 
can I.” It was’some time before Paul recovered strength to 
move, and then, leaning on my shoulder, we went home. As 
we entered the threshold, there rose up to greet us the spare 
form of the minister. I saw his face darken with mingled 
anger and surprise as he looked on the drooping form of my 
husband as I supported him. Then his eyes rested on the 
wasted face ; and as they did so, I saw a change come over 
him. Advancing, he held out his hand and supported him to 
achair. And I stole out of the room and left them together. 
How fervently I thanked God for His mercy in letting me see 
him again, and prayed for strength to bear the new trial that 
awaited me. For inthe startled glance that had fallen on 
my husband’s face, in the forgiveness betokened by the 
outstretched hand of the minister, I knew my husband had 
only come back to me to die. Had not the old Puritan said 
that only could reconciliation be right in case of illness or 
death? When I again stole down to my husband’s side, it 
was to find him sitting with bowed head, his whole frame 
shaking beneath the violence of his sobs, and I paused to 
hear the solemn words spoken by my father: ‘“‘ Even so, my 
son, for the way of transgressors is hard; but thank God 
that He has taught you your sin.” And so the prodigal was 
received back, with pity and forgiveness. I ministered hand 
and foot to his wants, for never again did he rise from his 
couch. Her death had been the deathblow to him, and 
remorse was killing him. I knew it, when in the silence of 
the night watches, when I sat in the dark shadow within 
reach, by the groans that burst from his lips, and the agonised 
cry “Lorla, Lorla!” And I would go tohim, and with 
messages of peace from the dear old Bible strive to teach him 
how by repentance, he might meet her again. No pang now 
that he had no love for me such as he once had, came to my 
heart. All self was swallowed up in his suffering. At times 
when he was better, he would thank me for all my care, and 
ask ah! how pleadingly that I would quite forgive him. But 
he never spoke of wishing to live. It was a clear evening in 
May when he called me suddenly to his side. “Ina,” he 
said, “I have not long to live and I am glad of it, glad now 
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that I feel God has forgiven me, and I may meet her again. 
It is best so,” as I burst into a passion of tears. “I was 
cruel to marry you, yet scarcely to blame so much then as 
you think. It was your innocent faith in me that proved so 
great a charm, when my heart was sore at the thought of her 
falseness. And when I met her again, weak and unstable, 
save in sin—aye, Ina, for it was a dreadful crime—I deceived 
her. Had I lived, my patient, little wife, neither would, 
could have been the same to each other. I should have been 
a broken-hearted remorseful man ; and you have learned to 
look on me with a contempt I could ill have borne. And so 
in mercy I am taken. I am glad, as you will be glad later 
on. Dear child, do not weep so. Only say that from your 
heart you forgive me for the evil I have done you.” “ Paul,” 
I said, and I drew the beautiful face, peaceful now, for the 
last time into my arms. “ Paul, I’ forgave you long ago, 
freely and fully, as it was my duty to do.” And then I bent 
my head, and kissed the parched lips. No, though I would 
not pain him by the avowal, I knew it was best as he said, 
that we should part thus. Never again, never, could the old 
love and confidence have been between us. For a love that 
has perished beneath the stinging breath of scorn cannot rise 
from its ashes as a better love has done. And he would not 
have been the tender, gentle husband, of that one year’s 
happiness. But he was forgiven, and as I looked down on 
the white face on which passion and suffering had stamped 
its impress, I felt also it was best for him. It was a mercy 
for which I could not be sufficiently thankful, that I had been 
permitted to once again se him, and do my duty as it 
befitted me as his wife. Amid the hush of the twilight, with 
loving faces around, Paul breathed his last. At the very 
end, he, with a strength that comes to us sometimes when 
life is passing away, raised himself up in my arms. The 
glorious dark eyes opened wide, as they gazed over the sea, 
and the beautiful face lighted up with something of its old 
beauty and brightness. ‘Lord, receive my soul”; then, 
directly after “ Lorla, Lorla!” And with ‘her name on his 
lips his spirit passed away. And then I ‘knew my Paul had 
drifted afar to that boundless shore, where in her angel’s 
glory the spirit of his lost love waited to greet him. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


BESIDE her he had so loved in life, we laid my husband, 
and then I again returned to my home. Only two years back 
I had left a happy bride; and now I was a widow. But the 
dread suspense was over, and my spirits sunk. The need of 
my time and thoughts which had been so fully occupied by 
my husband had prevented me from feeling so much what 
lay in store. But now as I sat in the lonely cottage, listening 
to the tick of the clock and the sound of the waves, my 
courage deserted me. A low fever consumed my frame, and 
one day, as I sat spinning at the door, the light seemed to go 
out from sky and shore; and I remembered nothing of what 
had happened, till I found myselt supported by Miss Melitia, 
and her tears raining down on my face. Even then I would 
not give way. As far as strength permitted, I busied myself 
in the concerns of others, and tried to subdue my own sorrow 
in ministering to them. And as time went by I grew better 
in mind and body. My youth would never come back to me— 
I could not expect it; but there yet remained a hope of future 
happiness. And I had learned to think less of earth and 
more of the bourne where Paul had gone; less of the 
pleasures of this world and more of the peace and true joys 
that await the servants of God. And when two years had 
passed away, Captain Morten came to me one day, and told 
me how he had to go on a three years’ voyage, and it might 
even be longer before we should meet again. I felt sorry, 
more sorry than I could say. The upright mind, the just 
and religious principles which were the characteristics of his 
life had made me respect him as well as sincerely like him. 
And therefore it was with regret I heard of his departure. 
Constantly in his society somehow I had learned to look on 
his company as a great part of my happiness, and now this 
true friend would soon leave. In silence I walked down to 
the boat, which was to convey him to the mainland, and then 
we said our parting words. But as he held my parting hand 
in his, he looked sadly into my face. ‘“ You will be back 
soon,” I said, trying to cheer him. ‘Only on one condition. 
Ina I have loved you for the last five years. I did not speak 
before, as I fancied it would be no use. If you will promise 
to try and think of me as more than a friend, as a faithful 
lover and future husband, at the end of three years I will 
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return. Not unless.” The grave deep-set eyes were full of 
tender affection as Captain Morten spoke, and felt I need not 
send him away without some hope. So with an answering 
clasp on the strong fingers holding my own, I said in reply, 
simply, as he had spoken: ‘‘Come back, Captain Morten, 
and then you shall have my answer.” 
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SCIENTISTS OF THE CENTURY. 


7-—ROBERT S. BALL, F.R.S. 


ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.S., Andrews Professor 
of Astronomy in the University of Dublin, and Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, was born at Dublin on the 1st of 
July, 1840. His father was of an ancient family which 
came from Bampton, in Devonshire, and settled at Youghal, 
County Cork, in 1651. He was weil known as a naturalist, 
and at the time of his death, in 1857, held the appoint- 
ments of Secretary to the Queen’s University in Ire- 
and, and Director of the Natural History Museum in the 
University of Dublin. His eldest son, Robert Stawell, was 
educated under the care of the late Dr. Brindley, at a large 
school which was first at Tarvin, then at Chester, and finally 
on a diminished scale at Leamington. After being six years 
at school, 1851-1857, the boy was recalled home to Dublin, 
on the death of his father. His quarterly reports seem to 
show that he felt little or no interest in the classical studies 
that occupied so large a portion of the school hours. He 
was, however, diligent enough when at the arithmetic or 
algebra, which he liked, while his pleasantest afternoons 
were those spent with a few choice friends in an old chemical 
laboratory, distilling water or making fireworks. 

Shortly after leaving school, Mr. Ball entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, his tutor being I. Kells Ingram, LL.D. Being 
now able to devote himself entirely to the mathematical or 
physical studies in which he was deeply interested, he rapidly 
improved his position in College, and on taking his degree 
in 1861, he was awarded the mathematical studentship of 
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that year. He continued his scientific studies in Trinity 
College until 1865, when he was appointed by the late Earl 
of Rosse as tutor to three younger sons, and to take charge 
of the observatory at Parsonstown. Mr. Ball was delighted 
to accept this post, as it gave him the scientific opening 
which he so much desired. He here found the opportunity 
of gratifying his special tastes for mechanics and astronomy, 
while the kindness of Lord Rosse introduced him to the 
leading men in the scientific world. His tutorial duties 
occupied him during a large part of the day, and on fine 
nights he devoted himself to the observations of nebulz with 
the great telescope. His indefatigable zeal in the observatory 
is indeed still a tradition at Parsonstown. He remained for 
two years with Lord Rosse, and every suitable night, with 
but few exceptions, was spent at the telescopes. In these two 
years, Ball’s reputation as a man of science had greatly 
developed; he had become known to English mathema- 
ticians and astronomers, and in 1867 he was appointed 
to the chair of Applied Mathematics in the Royal College of 
Science, which was about being established in Dublin. 

At the age of 27 the new Professor entered on the duties 
of the chair. His taste for mechanical contrivance found 
here full scope. He formed an extensive cabinet of mechani- 
cal apparatus, to be used in illustration of lectures, and in 
1871 Messrs. Macmillan published a volume of his lectures 
on “Experimental Mechanics.” While at the college, he 
also published a series of memoirs on Dynamics, in the 
Philosophical Transactions, the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and elsewhere. These papers related to certain 
problems in the movements of a rigid body, and collectively 
form what is now known among mathematicians as the 
Theory of Screws.” Though actively engaged in the duties 
of his Chair, and in his mathematical researches, Mr. Ball 
still retained his interest in astronomical matters. He gave 
lectures at the Royal Dublin Society on astronomical sub- 
jects; at one time we find him lecturing on “ Nebulw,” at 
another time on the astronomical consequences of “ The 
Dissipation of Energy.” He also published papers on the 
methods of calculating the orbits of Binary Stars. Nor was 
his attention solely confined to astronomical or mathematical 
investigations. He wrote memoirs containing experiments 
on vortex rings and other matters, as may be seen by refer- 
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ence to the Royal Society Catalogue. In recognition of his 
work the Board of Trinity College conferred on him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 1873 he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society of London. 

In 1874 Dr. Briinnow resigned his position as Astronomer 
Royal of Ireland, and Andrews Professor of Astronomy in 
the University of Dublin. This important chair had, pre- 
viously to Dr. Briinnow, being filled by Sir W. Rowan 
Hamilton, and previously to him by the celebrated as- 
tronomer Brinkley. The Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
appointed Dr. Robert S. Ball to this high office, which he 
still holds. 

Dr. Ball carried to this appointment the same energy 
which had previously characterised him. He devoted 
himself to observational work, and many astronomical 
papers of his have been published within the last few years. 
He has principally been occupied with the delicate subject of 
Annual Parallax, but the more profound branches of 
Theoretical Astronomy have also claimed his attention. 

In 1876 he republished his Dynamical Researches in a 
volume entitled “Theory of Screws.” The importance of 
the results contained in this work has been widely recognised. 
Dr. Fiedler, the well-known mathematician, of Ziirich, has 
published a work with the view of diffusing a knowledge of 
Dr. Ball’s discoveries on the Continent. <A dissertation by 
Dr. Goebel relates to the same subject, while the recent 
work of Professor Schell on Mechanics, bears ample testi- 
mony to the opinion of German mathematicians as to the 
value of his labours. The Royal Irish Academy have 
marked their appreciation of the work, by awarding the 
Cunningham Gold Medal to the author. 

Dr. Ball has contributed a volume entitled “ Elements of 
Astronomy” to Messrs. Longman’s well-known Text Books 
of Science Series. He has also written the “ Mechanics” 
and the “ Astronomy” in the London Science Class Book 
Series, of the same publishers. His London Class Book of 
Mechanics has been translated into Italian, while both his 
class books have been republished in the United States, that 
on Astronomy being edited by Professor Newcomb. 

Many other works have appeared recently from Dr. Ball’s 
pen. Among them we may mention the articles on “ Gravi- 
tation,” and on “ Measurement,” in recent volumes of the 
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«“ Encyclopaedia Britannica,” a discussion of the fundamental 
principles of the Non-Euclidian Geometry in ermathena, an 
essay on “ The Boundaries of Astronomy” in the Contempo- 
rary Review, and an extension of the Theory of Screws to 
the Dynamics of any material system in the Zransactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. 

Dr. Ball delivers each year a course of professional 
lectures on Astronomy, in Trinity College, Dublin. He is 
also widely known in England and Scotland as a public 
lecturer on scientific subjects. We may specially refer to 
his lecture delivered at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
in 1881, entitled “« A Glimpse through the Corridors of Time”; 
to his course of Christmas Lectures on Astronomy in 1881-82, 
at the Royal Institute, Albemarle Street ; and to the courses 
which he has delivered at the request of the Gilchrist 
Trustees. 

Dr. Ball is one of the Commissioners of Irish Lights, and 
he takes an active part in the Scientific Institutions of 
his native city. For several years he has been a Member 
of Council of the Royal Irish Academy, and during a 
portion of that time he was their Secretary. He is also a 
Member of the Royal Dublin Society. Perhaps he has to 
some extent inherited his father’s love for natural history, 
for we observe that he has been for many years a Member 
of the Council of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland. 


8—WILLIAM H. BESANT, M.A. 


WILLIAM HENRY BESANT, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., F.C.P.S., 
Member of the Mathematical Society of London, was born at 
Portsea, on November ist, 1828, and received his early 
education at a proprietary school in Southsea, where he 
obtained considerable eminence in classics, so then when only 
sixteen he was second out of anumber of competitors for a 
Classical Scholarship at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He 
obtained, while at school, medals for Greek verse and for 
drawing, and a silver medal for an English prize poem. In 
1846 he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, at an age 
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somewhat below that of most freshmen, being under 
eighteen, so that he had but just attained his majority when 
he graduated as Senior Wrangler and First Smith’s 
Prizeman in January, 1850. Atthis time Mr. Hopkins was 
the popular mathematical coach, a man whose qualifications 
as a tutor were only exceeded by his scientific ability and 
experimental skill. Besant, however, did not join ‘‘ Hopkin’s 
Team,” but read with Dr. (then Mr.) Parkinson, who was 
Senior Wrangler in 1845, and is now a Fellow of the Royal 
Society and Senior Tutor of St. John’s College. In 1851 
Mr. Besant wrs selected to a Fellowship, and in 1853 was 
appointed one of the Mathematical Lecturers at St. John’s, 
which latter office he still fills. In 1855 he was laid aside for 
nearly the whole of the year by a serious illness, but in 1856 
we find him acting as Moderator, and in 1857 as Examiner in 
the Mathematical Tripos in conjunction with Sir John Phear, 
the late Chief Justice of Ceylon, and in 1859 he was again 
Examiner, as deputy for the Vice-Chancellor, in the Smith's 
Prize examination. 

As Fellow of St. John’s, Mr. Besant took an active part 
in the discussions incident upon the formation of New 
Statutes by the College under the Royal Commission of 
1856, and was one of a small minority who strenuously 
supported changes, then strongly opposed, but recently ap- 
proved by the College, and embodied in the statutes which 
are now before the present Commission. From the formation 
of the University (3rd Cambs, R.V.) Corps in 1859, Mr. 
Besant was an energetic volunteer, and for many years held 
a commission as Lieutenant of the B (St. John’s) Company. 
In 1860 the tenure of his Fellowship, in accordance with the 
statutes then in force, expired, as he had not taken Holy 
Orders. Under the statutes framed by the Commission of 
1856, a lecturer is allowed to retain his Fellowship, provided 
he remain unmarried, so long as he continues to hold a 
lectureship, irrespective of taking Holy Orders; but if he 
marry he vacates his Fellowship de facto, and he also loses his 
lectureship, unless specially requested by the Governing 
Body of the College to retain it—a state of affairs which 
will probably be entirely changed under the present 
Commission. In 1861 Mr. Besant consoled himself for the 
loss of his College Fellowship by entering into another of a 
more stable character with a daughter of the late Professor 
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Willis, then Jacksonian Professor in the University of 
Cambridge. Professor Willis was really Professor of Mech- 
anism and Applied Mechanics, and the models and machines 
constructed by him are marvels of mechanical skill and 
ingenuity in design. The Jacksonian chair appears to have 
been originally founded in the interests of chemistry, and 
especially for the purpose of discovering, if possible, a cure 
for the gout. The duties of this chair are now fulfilled by 
Professor Dewar, who bears the title of Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor, while a new chair of Mechanism and Applied 
Mechanics has been founded, and has already exerted great 
influence in the University, through the indefatigable energy 
of Professor Stuart. Professor Willis was also Professor of 
Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines, and the author of 
several works on architecture ; but the work by which he will 
be best known is his “ Principals of Mechanism,” a book 
which may almost be said to have created a new science. 
He was President of the British Association at Cambridge in 
1862, and was grandson of Dr. Willis, the Physician to King 
George III. It was in honour of this Dr. Willis that a medal 
was struck, bearing on the obverse the head of the worthy 
Doctor, and on the reverse the words, “ Britons, rejoice ! your 
King’s restored.” 

Mr. Besant is well known as an author of mathematical 
works. His treatises on Hydromechanics, Elementary 
Hydrostatics, and Geometrical Conics, are recognised text 
books, and need only to be mentioned here. His treatise on 
Roulettes and Glissettes is less widely known, though it con- 
tains many original and very elegant examples of geometrical 
methods. Several other original papers by the same author 
will be found scattered through the pages of the Cambridge 
and Dublin Mathematical Fournal, The Quarterly Fournal of 
Mathematics, and the Messenger of Mathematics. He was the 
first Examiner in Mathematics at St. Paul’s School, and held 
that office for twenty years. He has also frequently assisted 
the Civil Service Commissioners in the various high class 
examinations which they conduct, and was for five years 
Examiner in Mathematics in the University of London. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1871. 

But it is perhaps in his capacity as teacher that the char- 
acter of Mr. Besant stands forth in the strongest relief. For 
twenty-eight years he has been Lecturer on Mathematics in 
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St. John’s College, and, as a former member of his class, 
the writer can testify to the high appreciation in which these 
lectures were held, and to their value, not only as a prepara- 
tion for examinations, but as a means of education—a far 
higher characteristic. Though in the first rank of mathe- 
matical coaches, he never encouraged his pupils to “ cram” 
for the Tripos by reading subjects which “ pay,” irrespective 
of their individual tastes and inclinations. He always 
studied in the first instance to secure the interest of his pupils 
in the subject on hand, and would encourage advanced 
reading in any subject in which they felt a special interest. 
In this way he not only prepared them for the Degree 
examination, but for original investigation afterwards, and 
when a man took a much higher place in the list of Wranglers 
than was generally expected of him, he was pretty sure to be 
a pupil of Mr. Besant. We may mention among Mr. Besant’s 
former pupils, the Bishop of Mauritius, Mr. W. H. Hudson, 
Lecturer of St. John’s; the Rev. E. Hill, Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s; Professor Elliott, of Allahabad; Professor 
Gurney, of Sydney, N.S.W.; Professor Greenhill, of Wool- 
wich ; and Mr. Burnside, Fellow and Lecturer of Pembroke 
College. The last two and Professor Elliott were Second 
Wranglers and First Smith’s Prizemen. 

In University business and politics Mr. Besant has been 
far from idle. In a speech in the schools he strongly 
advocated some of the changes which were introduced into 
the Mathematical Tripos in 1873. He was one of the 
Syndicate which, after sitting weekly for a whole year, 
recommended the introduction of the new regulations for the 
Mathematical Tripos, which came into force in 1882. Hehas 
served on many Syndicates, and published flysheets on 
various University matters, and we ought not to pass over 
unnoticed his flysheet respecting the Smith’s Prize, which, 
together with those of the late Astronomer Royal, the present 
Master of Caius, and some other writers, were published in 
the daily papers at the time. 








Scientists of the Century. 
g—HENRY MARTYN JEFFERY, F.R.S. 


THE life of a scholar, divided between the public occupations 
of his profession and the studies of his leisure, usually offers 
few events of interest to the general observer. The prize-boy 
at school, the prize-man at college, the associate of learned 
societies in ripe years, attracts little observation to his efforts 
and successes, to his intervals of exhaustion and disappoint- 
ment, unless he is advanced to posts of honour and trust in 
Church or State. Such lowly pursuits, and such laborious 
careers, are envied by few; but it has been realised in all 
ages that they carry with them their own reward, in calm 
contentment, and access to perennial sources of pleasure, 
lasting to the close of life. 

The subject of this memoir was born at Lamorran, near 
Truro, in Cornwall, January 5th, 1826, at the Rectory of his 
grandfather, Rev. W. Curgenven. More than one member 
of his family had been conspicuous as a calculator. Thomas 
Martyn surveyed, single-handed, the County of Cornwall ; 
and his map, published in 1748, as the fruit of fifteen years’ 
labour, was the standard until recent times. The Rev. 
Malachi Hitchins, B.D., Vicar of St. Hilary and St. Erth, was 
Assistant-Astronomer at Greenwich, and had the sole charge 
of the Observatory, in 1761, whilst Dr. Maskelyne observed 
the transit of Venus at the Cape of Good Hope; Mr. 
Hitchins was also the first computor for the Nautical Almanac, 
in 1767. Another model of indefatigable industry was set by 
his great-uncle and namesake, “the man who never lost an 
hour,” the celebrated Orientalist and Missionary, Rev. Henry 
Martyn, B.D., of Truro, Senior Wrangler of 1801, and 
Chaplain on the Bengal Establishment. His father, by whose 
fostering care and and self-denying example the son’s mind 
was moulded, Mr. John Jeffery, of Falmouth, was well versed 
in English literature, and an original thinker, whose contri- 
butions to the Conservative local press were much valued in 
the controversial period of the first Reform Bill. 

At an early age Mr. Henry Martyn Jeffery evinced taste 
and patience for learning and calculation; and, after being 
trained for four years in Classical and Mathematical studies, 
at Sedbergh School, under the Rev. J. H. Evans, M.A. (the 
editor ot sections of Newton’s Principia), he entered 


Cambridge in 1845. His private tutor was an eminent 
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mathematician, the Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., now Bishop 
of Carlisle, for whose pellucid perspicuity of thought and 
expression he conceived the highest esteem. With Dr. 
Goodwin's assistance, he graduated, in 1849, as Sixth 
Wrangler, and in March of the same year, by dint of his 
excellent school-training (for he had entirely abandoned 
classical studies after his first year of residence), he took a 
second class in the classical Tripos. His closing University 
distinction was the First Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholarship, gained 
in 1852, mainly by his skill in composition, to which his 
previous Classical training had adapted him. 

As an author, Mr. Jeffery has chiefly devoted his leisure to 
mathematical research ;—but he has also written, as a 
coadjutor, on classical composition in Greek Iambics and 
Latin Prose (Parker, Oxford, 1853). His first Algebraical 
memoirs were offered to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at their Cheltenham meeting in 1856, 
on which occasion the author was a local Secretary. The 
public discussions of these and kindred subjects before this 
body of savant¢s first developed his latent energies and incli- 
nations for independent inquiry. From that year Mr. Jeffery 
has continuously published a long series of original memoirs, 
on Pure Analysis and Modern Geometry, whose value has 
been formally recognised by the admission of their author 
into the Mathematical and Royal Societies of London. 

It is difficult to explain to the general reader the nature of 
any of these abstract researches; but the general scope of 
the latter geometrical memoirs may be sketched. Algebraic 
curve lines are classified either by the number of points in 
which they are intersected by a straight line, or by the 
number of tangents which can be drawn to them from an 
exterior point; these are severally called order-quantics and 
class-quantics. In the former category, order-cubics have 
been enumerated by Sir Isaac Newton and by Julius 
Pliicker by differing methods, and after them, by the greatest 
living geometer, Professor Cayley ; and order-quartics have 
been partially classified, first by Waring, in 1762, and recently 
by German mathematicians. To the parallel investigation 
of class-cubics, both Plane and Spherical, Mr. Jeffery devoted 
his intervals of leisure for four years (1876-1880), and 
published the instalments of his task, as they were completed, 
in the Quarterly Fournal of Mathematics. It may be added 
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that he has commenced the study of class-quartics, and 
published the first chapter of the subject. 

These mathematical studies have chiefly occupied his spare 
thoughts, but Mr. Jeffery also contributed an essay on a set 
subject at the Social Congress, when its Members met in 
Cheltenham, in 1878, viz., “On the best means of connecting 
primary with intermediate education.” 

Mr. Jeffery was appointed by the President and Fellows of 
C.C.C. Oxford, Second Master of Pate’s Grammar School, 
Cheltenham, in 1852, and was promoted by the same patrons 
in 1868 to be Head-master, in succession to the eminent 
Homeric and Classical scholar, Rev. H. Hayman, D.D. 
Many of his pupils have attained high distinction at the 
Universities and in the various competitive examinations 
for admission into the public service; and not a few have 
imbibed their master’s passionate love for true and sound 
knowledge. Everyone, in his judgment, and as he has 
advised his pupils, should carefully note and follow, at the 
opening of life, the bent of his genius, or, in Sterne’s 
phrase, should ride his own hobby-horse. The usual mistake 
is to make this taste the means of support, and thereby 
degrade and vulgarise a noble art or science; whereas the 
fortunate professor of a special taste, literary, scientific, or 
artistic, should be thereby refreshed and invigorated for his 
ordinary or primary vocation, as is the practice of living 


Statesmen. 
How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns,’’—Mztton’s “ Comus.” 
Mr. Jeffery hopes to devote his future leisure to the task 
of collecting his fugitive memoirs into two set treatises on 


Tangential Co-ordinates, and Spherical Analytical Geometry. 
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PETER THE GREAT AT DEPTFORD. 





CHARLES P. O’CONOR. 


Tue seventeenth century was making quick strides toward 
the grave of time when the half-barbarous son of Tsar 
Michail took it into his wonderful head that he would visit 
Western Europe not encumbered with kingly trappings, but 
in simple guise as suited his laudable quest ; and for name he 
determined to drop for awhile the proud and mighty one he 
bore, and, like another Haroun Alraschid, assume a mom de 
plume. The one selected was MEIN HER PETER MIKHAILOF 

Many reasons have been given for Alem Her Peter 
Mikhailof’s journey, but I opine Voltaire gives the best, viz., 
his desire to personally study foreign governments, the better 
to be able to introduce reforms into his own dominions. 
Half savage as he was he could plainly see what Russia 
wanted was an able ruler; and so what Muscovy education 
was unable to do, he resolved to acquire by travel and 
experience. 

TSAR PETER, alias Mem Her Peter Mtkhatlof’s instinct 
was a trump card in his and Russia’s destiny. But was it 
not a burning pity that A/emn Her Peter Mikhatlof was not a 
man when the son of the Naryschkin and old Tsar Michail 
was achild? It would have gone hard with the foemen of his 
mother’s house, and the S/re/:/z would not have dared to tread 
so near the Kibes of authority. But it is now the close of the 
seventeenth century, and Peter is a man; and, although a young 
man, he has had the satisfaction of seeing many a foe of 
Russia—Holy Russia!—bite the dust. Foes, foreign and 
domestic, grasped a great share of ill-luck about this time. 
For did not some of the liege men of Peter’s /oving relative, 
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the Princess Sophia—she used to say, or hint, that Peter was a 
heretic ; “‘ My brother does not live according to the Church” — 
to wit the S¢re/z¢z Colonel Qickles, and divers other persons try 
a fall withthe Tsar? and did they not discover their mistake 
when they found themselves at the Red Place. The good and 
true men of the Princess Sophia were condemned to be exe- 
cuted, and suffered for their and Sophia’s sins by having their 
legs, their arms, and their heads chopped off at the Red Place. 
There for several days the gory heads of Peter’s baffled 
foemen were exposed on stakes. 

At the time when the crude ideas of Peter saw a way of 
outwitting the English in the rapidly growing trade with the 
East, troubles began with the Tartars. Then again with Poland. 
Secret agents in Warsaw said disagreeable things of Sobiesky. 
They, the spies, did not even spare Germania’s great emperor. 
And so Russia became alarmed ; and Sobiesky, finding himself 
in a corner, waxed valiant by saying, in reply to some Russian 
despatches, that he did not know what the demands of Muscovy 
were; and as somebody was to be hanged, a poor monk 
was accused of forging the letters which caused the conten- 
tion—and was executed. 

And then he captured Azof !—Azof some few miles from the 
sea of that name, and situated on the Don. Azof in the era 
of Rome’s greatness was known as Zamnazs, a Greek city of 
questionable Greek. Horace says* (Carmen X, Liber III.) :— 

EXTREMUM TANAIN sz dzberes Lyce 

Sevo nupta vitro. 
Well, the far distant Zamazs was now to feel the prowess of 
the great Muscovite, and see in Mazeppa a second Tamer- 
lane; and though during the attack ler Peler’s warriors met 
with severe repulses, they at length made Azof their own. 

During the siege Peter filled the position of a private soldier, 
and was known as “ Bombardier Piter,” He filled the bombs 
and worked at the mortars, and in the evening he sat in 
council with his generals, Golovin, Lefort, and Gordon—the 
last name signifying its owner was a son of Scotland. 

It is during this affair that we get visions of Peter’s 
wit—Muscovite pleasantry. ‘“ Ah!” said he, in allusion to a 


as 





*What if you dwelt in the far distant Tanais, 
And wife of some savage fellow you were; 
You should not hold from me pity, my Lyce, 
The storms that beat round me should make me more dear. 
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sham fight he took part in with his troops at one time, “at 
Koshukhovo we feasted; we are now going to play the real 
game before Azof.” Real game ofatruth! A wonderful man 
was the future occupier of Sayes Court at Deptford. 

After some three weeks’ stay at Pillau, keeping all the time 
a watchful eye on Sobiesky, Peter left for Holland. On his 
way he must have been sore troubled about the French, for it 
was whispered by the spies that Prince de Conti was to be 
seated on the Polish throne But this wonderful son of the 
Naryschkin did not foam at the mouth, half savage as he 
was Ler Contra! 

Above all things study! A Colonel Streitner used to give 
lectures on military engineering, and Peter, like a dutiful son 
of greatness, went in for Colonel Streitner—he took lessons of 
the Prussian. 

Now the sea-girt islanders begin to get their first visions of 
Sophia’s half-brother. No less a distinguished person than 
the granddaughter of the first of our James’s forms an acquain- 
tance with AZe:n Her Peter Mikhatlof, and invited him to sup 
with her and her daughter, the Princess Sophia Charlotte; 
and the mother and daughter describe him to their friends as 
perfectly half savage, but of very pleasing figure, tall, very 
noble looking and full of jest and repartee. Then we are told 
more of the half savage, that he is very fond of children, 
and among others he kisses no less a personage than our 
future George II. 

A simple man was //er Peter. He was fond of plums, and 
one day, while eating some he had bought at a street stall, 
some street arabs asking him for a share of the fruit, he gave 
them a share. An angry man was 7sar A/ichail’s heir ; for one 
day sailing on the Zaandam in his new yacht—he madethe bow- 
sprit for such himself— put out of position by the crowd that 
followed him, he leaped ashore and knocked down one of the 
crowd; and Peter was so angry he did not laugh even when a 
witty Dutchman told the cuffed arab to “rise, for the Tsar had 
made him a knight!” 

And Peter went in for learning to be a shipwright, and 
certain of his suite followed hisexample. And the Duke of 
Marlborough and the Earl of Portland interview “Carpenter 
Peter,” and they find the Tsar denuded of all royalty, except 
the royalty of labour. They find him with his shoulder to the 
wheel, #. ¢, his shoulder under a piece of timber, and he to all 
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intents and purposes a Jona fide workman ; and being so let us 


say with the poet :— 
True hearts in this brave world of blessing and beauty 
Will scorn the poor splendour of losel and lurker ; 
Toil is creation’s crown, worship is duty, 
And greater than Gods in old days is the worker. 
For us the wealth-laden world laboureth ever ; 
For us‘harvests ripen, winds blow, waters roll, 
And him who gives back in his might of endeavour, 
I'll cherish,—a man ever dear to my soul, 


Or, again, to quote the workman bard, though perhaps not 
applicable to the then deeper soul of the Sovereign of All the 
Russias,— 

Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 

Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O Chivalry of Labour ! 

Triumph and Toil are twins : and aye 
Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 

And ’tis the martyrdom to-day, 
Brings victory to-morrow. 


But Peter, while he wielded the adze, was still in heart at 
home. When Prince Eugene defeated the Turks—the French 
at that time, and still, of the Muscovite—at the battle of Zinta, 
he ordered a banquet to be given by his Embassy in Dutchland, 
and sent word home that a 7e deum &c., were to take place in 
honour of the victory. And here we get visions of England 
again, for he interviews Dutch Will, and uses all his endeav- 
ours to persuade that great personage to league With him 
against the Turks. 

But Peter is catchintg the English fever. He has mastered 
the Dutch art of ship building, but is not satisfied; in fact he 
finds something wanting in the Dyke and Dam men’s modus 
operandi—so much so that he sends word home to keep a 
watchful eye on the Hollanders in Muscovy territory. Anda 
very significant matter crops up here: he gives instructions to 
have the Dutch operatives placed under the supervision of the 
English and the Danes. Comment is needless ; we, alas! can 
well understand why. 

On the 17th of January, 1698, Peter, Tsar of Russia, bade 
adieu to the land of Dutchmen, Dykes, Dams, &c.; this time 
the son of the Naryschkin being bound for Aer who some one 
hundred and fifty years afterwards, was, in conjunction with a 
gallant and a faithful ally, to smite Russia so much on the 


cheek, and—dreak her heart. 
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The first part of the English coast that met the eyes of 
Peter was Suffolk. Peter did not land here, but stuck faithfully 
to the water until he entered the Thames, and a small boat 
landed him at Norfolk Street—for at that time, and in the 
memory of the writer, the clear blue Thames washed the 
thresholds of the houses at the foot of the street mentioned. 
It is said by a recent writer that the house 21, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, was at one time the house where William Penn resid- 
ed;* but, be that as it may be, Tsar Peter halted here; and he 
was hardly landed before the King sent him his royal congratu- 
lations, and a few days afterwards came to see him personally. 

The King invited Peter to the palace, and while on this visit 
he made the acquaintance of one of England’s future queens— 
the Augustinian Anne. 

While in London Peter enjoyed himself to his heart's 
content—became in facta man upon town. What between 
boozing with his Grace of Leeds’s son, Carmarthen, down in 
Wapping. [I wonder if the ancestors of Peg—Dibdin’s Peg— 
she that used to make 

Such rare flip— 

and marry so many Jack-tars, I wonder if they resided in this 
atmosphere of oakum, pitch, and sea smelling adjectives | 
frequenting the theatres, and making love to a Miss Cross, 
he forgot all about shipbuilding, and was only reminded of 
such when he paid a chance pilgrimage to the docks; the 
forest of masts bringing to his memory the fact that he really 
came to England not to éz// and coo with the pretty actress, 
but to perfect himself as a shipwright. 

Then the King of England came to see him again, and 
history tells us how the Tsar received William in deshabille—his 
shirt-sleeves tucked up and no vest or jacket on. What a 
marvel he must have been to the Dutchmen, and what a God- 
send in the way of a foreign wonder he must have appeared 
in the eyes of the Londoners. They followed him wherever 
he went, but we are not told of his getting pugilistic on those 
occasions—ferhaps he was wise. 

London had its little joke at “ Bombardier Piter’s’”’ expense 
through the weather being so bad that he could not get well 
about, some wag told him not to be too severe on the season, 





*There is some slight foundation for this. Peter had met Penn in Holland, 
and the supposition is that he may have recommended the house 21 to the ruler 
of Muscovy. 
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as he had brought it with him from the North. Not bad of 
the Cockney ! 

Eugene Schuyler, in his life of Peter, tells us that for greater 
convenience and to get rid of the crowds that followed him, 
and watched for his appearance, he removed to Deptford. 
How Mr. Schuyler could have fallen into this grave error is 
very strange; the real reason for going to Deptford must have 
been to be near the King’s yard, so that he might indulge in 
his favourite work, shipbuilding. 

Well, Peter came to Deptford, and took up his quarters in 
no less an abode than the house of John Evelyn, Sayes Court. 
A better lodging could not have been found for the Tsar, for 
Sayes Court was very roomy, so much so that the writer 
remembers it as a depét for emigrants. Extensive grounds 
surrounded Sayes Court, and only a hedge—more of anon— 
separated Peter’s lodgings from the place where shipwrights 
most did congregate. 

We do not find whether the pretty actress, Miss Cross, 
followed Peter to Deptford, and further profaned the house of 
the gentle and learned John Evelyn. She was forgotten, 
maybe. Peter did not want to be satirised by the bards, 2.¢., to 
see his English Lydia extolled or himself mockingly railed at 
for lashing himself to Venus’s apronstringss, with the silken 
gyves of her wavy golden hair. 


Lyp1A, dic, per omnes 

Te Deos oro, Sybarim cur properas amando 
Perdere ? cur apricum 

Oderit Campum, patiens pulveris atque solis P 
Cur neque militaris 

Inter zquales equitat, Gallica nec lupatis 
Temperat ora froenis ? 


He would not have this said of him; so he stuck manfully 
to his work, and we can again say with the singer—not the 
merry Venusian, but the sweet and sad English one— 


Uprouse ye now, brave brother band, 

With honest heart and working hand : 
We are but few, toil-tried and true, 

Yet hearts beat high; to dare and do ; 
And who would not a champion be 

In labour’s lordlier chivalry ?* 


* Gerald Massey. 
Faithfully did Peter stick to his work, and, afraid of losing 
time—no Saint Mondays for Peter; had Sir John Lubbock 
lived at this time, Peter would have wished him in Russia 
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for, say—the benefit of his health—he would not wait to go 
around to the main entrance of the royal yard, but must 
needs destroy a large holly hedge, to drive a wheelbarrow 
through it, to the great disgust of one of Evelyn’s servants, 
It appears the King had furnished Sayes Court for Peter, and 
well for the author of “Sylva,” such was the case. Listen to 
what John Evelyn’s servants has to say anent the roving 
Muscovite. ‘“ There is a house full of people and right nasty— 
the Tsar lies next your library.” Here was an eye-opener for 
the gentle Evelyn! Howhe must have fumed to know that his 
beloved books were near the Tsar’s hand. What if the half 
savage son of the Tsar Michail should take it into his 
disordered brain to lay violent hands on the books? O ye 
Gods, the thought was too painful. But then history gives a 
record of another not half, but whole, savage who burnt another 
library. Poor John Evelyn! he must have supped horrors to 
the dregs while the amateur ship-carpenter slept in the next 
room to the books. Again the servant writes—“ He dines at 
ten o'clock, and six at night; is very seldom at home,” Well 
this was consoling—“ very seldom at home!” After reading 
this, did the gentle author say in an undertone. ‘* Would that 
he might, when once out, never return!” I am sure if he 
had said so, some good angel, equally disgusted with J/em 
Her Peter Mtkhatlof, would have blotted out the charge from 
the book of life, if only for the sake of the Proprietor of Sayes 
Court. It must have been holiday time in Deptford while the 
Tsar stayed there ; for we learn from Evelyn’s servant: “ The 
King is expected there this day.” How the spruce Deptford 
people must have hastened to catch sight of the Dutchman 
coming to see his guest, the royal Peter! ‘There he is, that’s 
him !”’ were the cries one might most hear on such an occasion, 
for towering above them all, aye, 
Every inch a king, 

was the Tsar of Russia. “There he is, thats him,” were the 
cries, too, when in his various dresses he strolled down by the 
water gates, or crossing the creek in a small boat, he wandered 
through leafy Greenwich. But the king paid for all he had: 
and the mighty yet wandering ruler of Muscovy could afford 
to be a—loafer. 

But he had no right to break the large holly hedge ; and he 
might have had better taste than to lie so near John Evelyn’s 
beloved books. O “mpora! O mores! Times and manners 
indeed ! 
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What cared Peter for books? The Naryschkin’s son had 
not much of the esthetic about him. He certainly was in 
love, or believed himself to be so, with Miss Cross; but did 
not the King himself say that Peter was quite indifferent 
to fine buildings, and cared only for ships bounding o’er 
the waves, or in a crude state of being on the stocks? 

Perhaps if Peter was informed of what the King said he 
would not have cared much; but what a pity he could not 
have peered into the future and taunted the Dutchman, 
with what one of the Georges would have to say respecting 
“Boetry and Bainting!’” And so he played riot at Sayes 
Court. Some good angel must have watched over the books— 
the dear darling books—and John Evelyn’s servant must 
have been busy with his pen, telling his master of the 
vandalism of the Tsar; and the good people of Deptford 
must have been vastly amused and intensely instructed in 
the ways of foreign manners. And then came another 
gala day: 

Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota; 

for the Deptford people and the busy little town on Thames 
waters was all astir to see Peter and his barbarians depart 
to see the naval review at Spithead. And then came another 
gala day, and the shipbuilding town had the pleasure of 
seeing the oil drinking savage leave for Hampton Court 
and Windsor. Thence onto learned Oxford, where Peter was 
made a Doctor of Laws—he knew how to govern without the 
Oxford touch—and then back to Deptford again, where I have 
no doubt he received a hearty welcome from the sturdy men 
and women of that brave little town. 

Then came days again when the Deptford people were 
interested, nay, edified; for did not William Penn—the Tsar 
had met Penn in Holland, as I have stated,—invite the son of 
the Greek Church to service in the little Friend’s meeting-place, 
Butt Lane? And Peter did accept Penn’s invitation; and 
looking into the past we may see the warlike and terrible 
Russ side by side with the man of peace in one of the most 
peaceful of English Christian temples. What would Whittier’s 
Barclay of Ury have given to have known this fact, when 
his brother Christians were stoning him, that he was a 
Quaker. 

When the Quaker service was over, Peter came forth with 
Penn, and the crowds looked into Peter’s eyes for the sign 
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But the wild look therein told that the brother of Sophia was 
anything but a man of peace. The crowds packing closer, 
Peter drew himself up to his full height, and a wild glare in 
his eyes and a spasmodic movement of his arms, gave the 
hint to the illustrious Quaker that Peter would be better at 
home in the house of John Evelyn. And so with all speed he 
hurried the fiery and kingly shipbuilder to Sayes Court to 
vent out his anger in the room next gentle John Evelyn’s 
books. Very complimentary this to the illustrious owner of 
Saye’s Court. Very! 

And then days passed on, and Peter continued at his 
vocation, and wielded the adze, and at times went in for the 
theoretical part of the trade. Again he drove through the 
holly hedge, and at times he varied such entertainment by 
being driven through. And Evelyn’s servant must have 
inundated his master with letters; but what did Peter care? 
The King had promised to pay. Yet what payment could 
compensate John Evelyn for the mighty ruler of Muscovy 
being “ right nasty” at Sayes Court. 

It is now the 2nd of May, and all Deptford is astir to 
see the Tsar depart. Undoubtedly Peter had endeared 
himself to the Deptford people. His ways, though rough in 
the extreme, fitted to a certain degree the rough-and-ready 
makers of ships and, above all, did not the Ruler of All the 
Russias during working hours wear workman’s clothes. And 
Peter liked the Deptford people too. Once or twice inclined 
to cut up rough with the foremost of the crowds that 
approached so near Muscovite royalty, he discovered a some- 
thing in the eye of the Briton that, interpreted by the Russian 
intellect, said: “‘ Try it, my boy, and you'll find two can play at 
that game” And Peterliked the spirit that gave back frown for 
frown, and would, he knew well, if required give 4/ow for 
blow. And so on the 2nd of May, in the year mentioned, 
Peter bade a kindly adieu to the King’s Yard, Sayes Court and, 
the people of Meretown, and sailed away in the “ Transport 
Royal,” the yacht given him as a present by England’s King, 
Dutch William. 7 

On his way down the Thames, Peter put in at Chatham to 
get another wrinkle in shipbuilding. Fain would the Tsar 
stay awhile in this other Kentish town, but “ Holy Russia” 
made plaintive wails for his return. Poland and Austria 
were giving trouble, and the Strelitz, were still a thorn in the 
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side of authority. Arriving at Amsterdam on the 17th, he 
stayed some little time to transact business in this Dutch 
city—less fearful of the spies, I suppose—and leaving there 
got to Vienna on the 26th of June. While in Austria the 
authorities invited him to visit the Arsenal at Ko6nigstein ; 
but the Austrians had nothing new or marvellous to tell the 
Tsar. In fact his hosts marvelled much when Peter told 
them a wrinkle or two on arsenal matters in particular, for 
while in England, although Miss Cross and the King’s Yard 
at Deptford engaged much of His Majesty’s attention, he 
found time to visit Woolwich and take stock of matters 
warlike. 

At night on the 4th of September, 1698, Peter arrived at 
Moscow.—Just a twelvemonth and twelve days since he laid 
the keel of “‘ The Peter and Paul” at Amsterdam. 

With the rest of Peter the Great’s career, general history 
has todo. That this event in Peter’s life was an important 
one, it were superfluous to aver. That it was an event in the 
busy life of Deptford we can well guess. That to the studious 
it still possesses an interest may be inferred from the fact 
that among those who accompanied the Tsar back to Russia 
were several Deptford artisans. The question might be fitly 
put here, whether when we were engaged in deadly conflict 
with the Tsar’s descendants during the Crimean war, whether 
among our foemen were men of English blood—Deptford 
born? 

It is a nice question ; yet, whatever way it is answered, may 
I be allowed to hope the sojourn of “ Peter the Great at 
Deptford”” may be to Deptford’s chronicles, records, and 


archives, something in the future, as well as the present. 
‘* To point a moral and adorn a tale.” 


Some people, having a lot of spare time, wish to inform us that Peter never 
worked as a shipwright in Deptford, that it was in Holland he acquired the art. 
Very complimentary to Meretown this, eh? But without going into any other 
proofs, what is the meaning of the words I have italicised, vis:—that Peter during 
working hours wore workman’s clothes. Mr. E. Schuyler, in his researches 
among Russian archives, came across the fact of Peter while in Deptford wearing 
“rough garments,” and carelessly, when writing his life of the Tsar, translated 
“rough garments’’. “ sailor’s clothes ” ; but of course it was workman’s clothing 
he meant. But for the edification of those who would deprive Deptford of the 
honour of having taught Peter the Great shipbuilding, let me quote from Mr, 
Eugene Schuyler’s history of Peter the following—‘ He found so much to interest 
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and attract him both at the shipbuilding establishment at Deptford and at the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, which he frequently visited that in spite of the rumours 
which reached him of troubles at Moscow, he constantly put off his departure and 
only went when he had satisfied himself that he had acquired all the special 
knowledge which he could obtain in England.’ 

This ought to be sufficient for those who would rob Deptford of her well-merited 
fame, but let me again quote from the same author: ‘‘ He eviden ly formed a high 
opinion of English shipbuilding, for he subsequently said to Perry that had it not 
been for his journey to England he always would have remained a bungler.” 





























COMPANIES AND TRADING FIRMS. 


MESSRS. HILLMAN, HERBERT AND COOPER, 
‘‘ PREMIER WORKS,” COVENTRY. 


THAT there will come a time when the horse will be looked 
upon in the light of a luxury rather than a necessity no one 
can have any manner of doubt. The horse is as the school 
books inform us, ‘‘a useful creature and the friend of man,” 
but he is expensive. His shape is pleasing to the eye, but 
his keep is troublesome to the purse; he has an unpleasant 
habit of falling ill at all sorts of inconvenient times; the 
shoes for his feet involve the expenditure of something like a 
small fortune, he ages rapidly, has invariably a fault some- 
where, and usually makes his owner wish that he had never 
become his possessor. There is much no doubt to be said in 
his favour ; he is graceful, faithful—sometimes—and produc- 
tive of envy in the minds of people who do not own him, 
but his day is gone or going very fast and he will, before 
long, be about as useless as our Italian greyhound. The 
railway engine on the iron way, and the bicycle and 
tricycle on the macadamised roads has put his nose out of 
joint. ’Ere long no doubt other inventions will come forward 
as indeed electricity is already doing, to push the horse away 
altogether. Meanwhile the bicycle and tricycle are helping 
each other to do the work. Not only postmen but peers ride 
the metallic nag and defying ancient prejudices are loud in 
its praise, and even royal personages have joined the ranks of 
bicyclists and tricyclists, and are glad to avail themselves of 
the freedom from trouble which the possession of what is 
technically termed a “ machine” affords. 
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It is not a little curious that Coventry which was once the 
seat of the English silk trade and afterwards that of cheap 
watches, should have been saved from a condition bordering 
upon ruin by the bicycle. In some respects Coventry is a 
very lucky town, although every now and then it is involved 
in dire distress. It once harboured the Parliament of Eng- 
land, and then fell into a condition of comparative lowliness, 
Then it raised its head as a town which had boasted the 
Lady Godiva, shone and flourished in various ways for many 
years, producing some years ago in large quantities the 
beautiful ribbed silk ribbon for which England is famous. 
But free trade with France dealt its silk workers a heavy 
blow, and many a loom was stopped and was silent just about 
the time that the Prince of Wales espoused his consort. 
Then went up a cry in England, “ Let ribbons and favours of 
Coventry manufacture alone be worn,” and the good Princess 
approving of the scheme, Coventry looms went to work busily 
once more for a season. When many years afterwards that 
same good Princess in company with her husband, went to 
Coventry on a visit, she found the looms less busy, but the 
watchmakers hard at work. Signs, however, of a coming 
change were at hand, for on the road leading from Packing- 
ton Hall into Coventry, underneath a triumphal arch stood a 
huge bicycle seven feet in diameter of wheel. As the Prince 
and Princess passed by the trophy they saw a specimen of 
what was destined to become the staple industry of Coventry. 
Silk has failed, watches would fail to keep the old town 
going, but the velocipede was coming to its rescue and would 
pull it through its difficulty. So it has been and to-day the 
bicycle and tricycle has played the kindly part we have 
indicated. 

As you approach Coventry the “three spires” first meet 
your view. But while you admire the architectural beauty of 
these the eye rests on other descriptions of spires, from which 
smoke instead of a vane issues. These are the smoke stacks 
or chimnies of the factories which give life to Coventry, and 
amongst the largest of these is the one owned by Messrs. 
Hillman, Herbert and Cooper. To pay a visit to these works 
was our pleasure, what we saw there we will endeavour to 
detail briefly. First of all it may be remarked that the 
bicycle and tricycle, like the human frame, is “ fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” It is a binding together in a scientific 
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and art - full fashion of thin wires and tiny springs in such a 
way that when finally screwed up it will transport a giant 
over the ground at the speed of a locomotive. To the unac- 
customed eye it is matter for wonder that such light machines 
should possess such strength, and one is amazed still more 
when the process by which the machines are completed is 
seen. You pass into works which cover an extent of two- 
and-a-half acres, and in which in the busy season 400 men 
are employed. Ina large shop, well ventilated by-the-bye, 
you find the wheels being made in which the velocipede 
rests, fashioned as tenderly as a watch spring. To make the 
wheels all kinds of clever contrivances are needed. It must 
be light, so the tire of the wheel is hollowed out; it must be 
strong, every particle of its material is of the finest steel, it 
must be bound together with an exactitude which is unim- 
peachable ; the machinery in the workshop ensures this; 
then it must be made exactly true so that it will not 
“wobble” about when going swiftly, and there is machinery 
specially adapted for this. In fact all the shop seems devoted 
to the making of each separate wheel, so great is the care 
employed. Then we pass in to see the other parts of the 
wondrous little piece of mechanism and find all of it formed 
of hollow steel beautifully fashioned, and continued till at last 
one issues from the shops struck with wonder at the art and 
care displayed throughout. It is impossible in the space of this 
short article to detail a tenth part of the curious inventions 
that are employed to bring the machines to perfection—take 
for instance the balls and sockets of which the principal 
wearing parts are composed. You enter a room on the doors 
of which is marked the word “private,” and there you find 
a number of peculiarly skilled workmen and workwomen 
engaged in the manufacture, by patented machinery, of this 
special part of the velocipede. They know the work but 
they alone, for only Messrs. Hillman, Herbert and Cooper 
make machines so capitally fitted. The nickel plating 
department again is one of great interest, though so well is 
the steel work done in all parts of the establishment that 
plating is needless except in cases where rust is feared. 
Altogether the work which everywhere meets the eye is the 
very best, and Messrs. Hillman, Herbert and Cooper, may be 
congratulated on turning out some of the very finest 
mechanism in the country. 
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That this is fully appreciated all over the world is seen 
from the fact that ‘all sorts and conditions of men seek for 
them. At the very moment when Alexandria was being 
bombarded, two machines were being paid for by the agent 
of the Khedive in England. The Prince of Wales has one 
of these velocipedes, and Messrs. Hillman, Herbert and 
Cooper have a good testimonial from the Princess Mary. 
Lord Granville has been so pleased with the tricycle that he 
bought of them that he has actually commissioned them to 
build him a four-wheeled gig on the same pattern, this 
is now being exhibited at 5, Lisle Street, Leicester Square ; 
this vehicle will only weigh about r5olbs. ; allits parts will be 
hollow, and it will be a triumph of lightness and speed on all 
roads. There will be many made like it before long, for 
Messrs. Hillman, Herbert and Cooper have found out how to 
make the india-rubber tyres remain permanently on the 
wheels, a discovery of no little value. There is in fact as 
much difference between the traction of their little gigs and 
one of the ordinary make as between an omnibus and a bath 
chair. Little wonder is there if makers so enterprising send 
their machines to France and Australia, Switzerland and 
America, Denmark and New Zealand, the only_trouble they 
have is the cost of the heavy prohibition duties which some of 
these countries, especially America, place upon their goods. 


Of course in the days of 
great speed and haste, Messrs. 
Hillman, Herbert and Cooper, 
are obliged to devote special 
| attention to making machines 
jthat will go very rapidly. 
Their racing machines are 
*Y] consequently a really wonder- 
i(i) ful sight; they seem almost to 
# move of their own accord. 
What big rides have been 
made on them their cata- 
logues fully describe, and they 

_~= = may always be had on appli- 
=~ _ cation. But the ride of Mr. 

= cx “eee §=§6©6 Reynolds, of the Cambridge 
University. Club, ee Tandon to York in one day, twenty-one 
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hours, and forty-three minutes, is not a bad record, nor is the 
ride from Lands End to John o’ Groats, by Mr. Nixon, 1007 miles 
in less than fourteen days on a “ Premier” Tricycle, a feat not 
to be forgotten. Their 48in. tricycle only weighs 56lbs., a 
fact that sufficiently speaks for itself. Thus it is that Messrs, 
Hillman, Herbert and Cooper find the demand upon their 
resources during the busy season so great that they are now 
erecting new workshops to meet the demands of another 
year. They must go on with all the energy of which they 
are capable, for the velocipede is the coming “horse,” and 
its possession is envied by great masses %f people still 
unsupplied. Sothat it is fair to expect that Coventry, with 
its new industry, will flourish more than ever, especially as 
within its precincts are several other firms almost as large as 
that we have briefly described. 
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AGRICULTURE, the oldest and most widely disposed industry 
in the world, may easily claim the title of the “Mother of 
Industries,” since it is occupied in the production of that 
primal necessity—food—without which men can neither live 
nor work; and had begun its history before fallen man 
received the great law of his existence in this world: “ In the 
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sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” Soon after the 
banishment from Eden began the invention of tools and 
implements designed to aid man in his efforts to make the 
earth yield her increase. The fashioning of the first plough- 
share is ascribed by popular tradition to Tubal-Cain, “an 
instructor in brass and iron.” Though several thousand years 
have passed away since he slept with his fathers, there are 
probably regions in the world where agriculture of the rudest 
kind carries on its simple operations with tools of a type not 
at all in advance of those first fashioned by this descendant 
of the poet, “tiller of the ground” in those dim distant days. 
But wherever agriculture has had to struggle with difficulties 
of soil and climate, and wherever it has been performed by 
the nations of progress, it has looked to the successors of 
Tubal-Cain to supply it with implements and machinery on a 
level with its own progressive requirements. Within the 
present century, owing to the discovery of steam power, they 
have been more than equal to the demand made upon them, 
and have wonderfully stimulated agriculture by the invention 
of manifold machines which have effected a quiet gradual 
revolution by their economy in labour and by the facilities 
they afford for new operations. Nowhere in the world has 
agriculture attained a higher developement than in Great 
Britain ; and in no part of Great Britain can a wider extent 
of superior farming be met with than in the county of Lincoln. 
Second in area among the shires of England, Lincolnshire 
“has acquired a fame surpassing that of any other county in 
the kingdom,” in the sphere of agriculture. Nor is this 
supremacy due to the natural superiority of its soil. At the 
beginning of the century, the Chalk Wolds, (for be it observed 
in passing that the popular notion that Lincolnshire consists 
of one uninterrupted Fen, and that all its inhabitants are 
innocent of the meaning of that little word “hill,” is on a 
level for truth with the majority of popular notions,) were “a 
region of flinty wastes’ producing little except rabbits ; and 
the Cliff district at about the same time was covered with 
heath, fern and gorse, and mainly stocked with the same 
multifarious quadruped. Both districts have been since con- 
verted into highly productive land by judicious and liberal 
culture, aided by the general employment of implements and 
machinery of the most approved kind of modern manufacture 
Such being the history and the present condition of agricul- 
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ture in Lincolnshire, it is not surprising that it should be 
famous also for the number of agricultural implements and 
machinery manufactories. Prominent among them are the 
great works carried on at Grantham by the company whose 
title heads this article—R. Hornsby and Sons, (Limited,) 

Fresh from a visit to their “ Spittlegate Iron Works,” round 
which we had the great advantage of going under the guid- 
ance of the Secretary who did all that man could doto make 
our visit both interesting and instructivee, we wish to present 
to our readers some faint idea of the work that goes on in a 
great agricultural implement manufactory. Within our limits 
it would be impossible to describe with any minuteness of 
detail, the many kinds of implements which are being made 
on the 20 acres of ground covered by the workshops, &c., of 
the Company, or of the different processes which their 
manufacture entails. All that can be attempted is, as it were, 
a birdseye view of the busy scene, written in non-scientific, 
non-technical language for non-professional readers. It 
would be quite out of the power of anyone who had not a 
practical as well as a theoretical knowledge of mechanics, 
dynamics, and chemistry, to describe in adequate terms the 
ingenious complex machinery, employed in the production of 
the implements and machinery which have made the name of 
‘“‘Hornsby”’ familiar the wide world over; or to give any 
complete notion of the manifold processes by which the raw 
material of wood and iron are fitted to perform their functions 
in the complex mechanisms of which they are to form part. 
We simply aim at giving the best account we are able, of 
what we saw in the hope of interesting, and helping others to 
understand how English enterprise and skill have given to 
our manufacturers the leading place in this class of manufac- 
ture, as in so many others. 

It was in the year of the battle of Waterloo that Mr. Richard 
Hornsby, then 25 years of age, came to Grantham, and began 
business as a manufacturer of agricultural implements and 
machinery. In the Secretary’s present office, situate in the 
house where Mr. Hornsby lived and died, hangs an interesting 
reminiscence of those early days in the Company’s history. 
It is an advertisement sheet of Mr. Hornsby’s issuing, (unfor- 
tunately undated,) on the top of which there is a cut of the 
Works, as they then existed. These are seen to have then 
consisted of two worksheds of modest dimensions, not cover- 
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ing so much ground as is now occupied by a single department. 
Since that time, Messrs. Hornsby have added field to field, 
shed to shed, and shop to shop, filling first all the available 
space on the E side of the London Road, and then passing 
across that road, to occupy a yet larger area on the W side, 
where the larger portion of the Works now stand. Until the 
year 1879, the business was carried on as a private firm under 
the style successively of R. Hornsby, R. Hornsby and Son, 
and R. Hornsby and Sons, but was then, after the death of 
the eldest son of the Founder, incorporated as a Limited 
Liability Company, under the managing directorate of Messrs. 
James and William Hornsby, with the former as Chairman. 
The Company has at the present time in its employ, in round 
numbers, 1300 hands, and, in the course of its progress has 
created the township of Spittlegate, which contains a larger 
population than Grantham proper, and a larger population 
than the whole united parishes combined, at the time of the 1st 
Census (1821) after Mr. R. Hornsby started the business. As 
we passed down the London Road towards the Works, we 
observed side streets running from it to the River Witham, 
composed entirely of neat workmen’s houses; and we were 
greatly pleased to hear that good relations have in the main 
been maintained between employers and employed. As an 
indication of the Company’s evident desire to further the 
comfort and well-being of their employés as far as it can be 
done consistently with the interests of the shareholders, we 
may mention that it is proposed forthwith to adapt the old 
saw-mill, (rendered vacant by the removal of that department 
to the New Buildings recently erected in close proximity to 
the Great Northern Railway,)into a mess-room for the men. 
The building is capacious enough to afford seating for 700 
men, and arrangements will be made to supply them with 
coffee at a minimum cost, and to give them facilities for 
cooking their breakfasts, &c. Probably a Beatin a with 
other contrivances, may in time be added. 

Let us now suppose that the Secretary has taken us “under 
his guidance for a journey round the Works. We use the 
word “journey” advisedly ; for there is much ground to be got 
over, and many departments to be visited before the tour of 
inspection is completed. Crossing the London Road, we 
made a commencement with the new block of spacious 
buildings, recently erected by the Company for their Wood 
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Working and Thrashing Machine department, to replace far 
less commodious and convenient shops in the older part of 
the Works, and with the view of concentrating their operations 
as much as possible, and economizing time and labour, by 
bringing kindred departments into close proximity. Railway 
lines have also recently been laid down for the speedier con- 
veyance of the raw materials of wood and iron from the 
contiguous G. N. R., to the part of the Works in which they 
will be converted, and to facilitate their return, as finished 
goods, to the same system. On these lines constant occupa- 
tion is found for the Company’s engine ‘‘ Hornsby.” Noting 
the large stacks of Timber reared up in close proximity, we 
entered first the large and airy shop where the said raw 
timber is worked into an almost infinite number of different 
shapes, each filling its proper place in some of the numerous 
implements and machines, which, as it were, have their 
origin here. Here were busily at work machines of many 
kinds, sawing, splitting, planing, shaping, cutting into lengths 
the wood subjected to them; while, further on, were more 
elaborate ones for turning and drilling the wood which had 
undergone these preliminary processes. One saw, for instance, 
a large rough-coated dirty plank, laid upon a bed specially 
prepared for its reception, and securely “ tucked in.” Then 
the attendant workman, like another Aladdin, moved without 
effort a handle, and at once his summons was obeyed by the 
slave of steam. The wheels of the machine woke into life ; 
the bed on which the ill-looking plank reclined moved slowly 
forward, passed between the revolving planes, and came 
forth at the other end fit for polished society, or, shall we say, 
clean-shaved like a workman from the barber’s hands on a 
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Saturday night. The whole process from the ease and expe- 
dition with which it was executed and from the absence of 
any apparent motive power, would have seemed mysteriously 
magical to a Rip Van Winkle, who had gone to sleep before 
the discovery of steam-power, and woke to find it in full use. 
And he would have been yet more astonished to hear that 
not only this one machine, but all the many machines 
in this shop, and in the adjoining Thrashing Machine Con- 
struction Shop, were driven by one engine placed out of 
sight, in a chamber beneath his feet. Hardened though we 
of this generation are to the marvels which have sprung from 
the discovery of Watt, we cannot stand in such a busy scene 
and mark the vast saving of labour effected by the services 
of the steam engine, (in this case a fixed horizontal one of 
25 h.p., made by the Company for their own use,) without 
some stirring of mind, and an irresistable tendency to wander 
off into speculations about the vast forward impulse given to 
human industry by the substitution of steam for hand labour. 
But we had no time to indulge in such abstract cogitations ; 
on all sides of us there were machines at work—in most cases 
specially made by the Company for their special require- 
ments—which demanded our attention, either from the perfect 
ease with which they executed heavy work, or from the rare 
precision with which they performed more delicate operations. 
Here our eye was caught by the shower of chips flying in 
continuous streams from the swift planes; there by the 
regularity and nicety with which a mere lad was able to drill 
the closely placed holes in the wooden riddle of a thrashing 
machine, or to shape a length into a symmetrical oval. 

From this shop with its chipstrewn floor, regretting we 
could devote no more time to the examination of its many 
interesting mechanisms, we passed for one moment into the 
store-house, where the wood passes its period of seasoning, 
a matter of great importance when as in this case it is 
intended for use in machines to be sent to tropical and 
changeable climates, where unseasoned timber would not 
stand. For Hornsby and Sons have not only to maintain an 
exceedingly high reputation for using the soundest and most 
Suitable material in their machinery, but also send their 
goods into so many lands that they must supply such material 
as can resist the climatic influences of widely different regions 
of the earth. In an adjoining store-house is laid up every 
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wooden portion used in the construction of a thrashing 
machine, as in a similar room under the same roof all the 
iron pieces are stored up, by sucha methodical system of 
arrangement in separate compartments that a workman can 
at once lay his hands on any required part. Passing out of 
it into the Thrashing Machine Construction Shop, we saw 
there “‘ boxes,” as they are termed in agricultural parlance 
in every stage of making, from the skeleton frames to the all 
but completed machine. Each machine before it leaves the 
works is thoroughly tested ; and we observed one undergoing 
its trial as we passed through. In connection with thrashing 





machines it may be remembered that a few years back, in 
consequence of the frequent accidents which occurred, 
generally with fatal results, from men slipping into contact 
with the revolving drum while feeding it, an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, mainly by the exertions of the senior 
member for Mid-Lincoln, (H. Chaplin, Esq.,) requiring that in 
future the mouth of the drum in every machine should be 
guarded. To meet the requirements of this salutary Act, R. 
Hornsby and Sons have invented a new simple drum guard, 
to the efficiency of which the Official Report of the Worces- 
Show of 1880, bears witness in the following terms: “In the 
way of drum guards, I have seen nothing to compare with the 
absolute simplicity and completely adequate provision for 
safety which distinguish the arrangements of the Hornsby 
Company. Dispensing with their own former contrivance of 
hinged flaps, and avoiding every possible device operating 
with springs, riggers, weights, and catches, they merely erect 
round the mouth of the drum a box or hopper, supporting a 
horizontal or slightly sloping feed-table : all this being folded 
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down flat when the machine is disposed for travelling. Upon 
this table the sheaves are deposited by the band-cutter; and 
the feeder, with all the greater ease to himself, just pulls the 
stuff off the table in front of him into the drum. You cannot 
fall into the mouth, or be pushed or knocked into it, or slip a 
foot, or even lower your hand into it, to come in contact with 
the revolving drum ; and all you do by leaning over the mouth 
is to instantly close it by folding in the uppermost part of the 
feed-box or hopper.” Considering the issues involved, we 
wish this Patent Safety Guard, which costs no more than 
three guineas, general acceptance and a large sale. 

Leaving the first block of buildings, we crossed the short 
passage that separates them from the boiler department, also 
housed in a newly erected shop, and with the adjacent engine 
erecting room, lighted by the Brush Electric system. In no 
department of the works, had we so much difficulty in hearing 
the explanatory remarks of our kind guide as we had here; 
for the noise of hammers continuously clanging on hollow 
boilers was quite deafening, the great superiority of mechan- 
ical over-hand labour was well illustrated in this shop; for 
whereas in riveting boilers by hand labour, the rivets were 
only driven home by dint of many mighty blows from brawny 
arms, with a resounding clangour that must have been little 
short of thunder to the workman who, coiled within the 
boiler, opposed his fellows blow, the riveting machine worked 
by hydraulic power, performed the operation with greater 
perfection by a single movement that was all noiseless. A 
moment after the insertion of the red-hot bolt in its appointed 
hole, it is caught as in a vice, between the opposing ends of 
the riveter, and in that resistless grip reduced almost instan- 
taneously to a smooth round rivet fastened beyond all 
possibility of ever stirring again. The characteristic that 
most struck us about the many machines we saw here at work 
cutting through iron bars as though they were straws, 
sheering the edges or rounding the corners of, and stamping 
holes at regular intervals in boiler plates, &c., &c., was the 
ease with which they were commanded by their attendants, 
and the lazy contemptuous way in which they seemed to set 
about their tasks. With this brief notice we must dismiss 
them all except Piedboeufs’ Patent Hydraulic Flanging 
Machine, which does its work in such an interesting way that 
we must attempt a description, though we fear it will be a 
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very inadequate one. Out of the adjacent fiery furnace, a 
workman, with dexterous rapidity, as need was, for it was 
wondrous hot, fished the plate that had been heated red hot 
therein, and brought it to the furnace mouth. There it was 
siezed on either hand with a forceps by two workmen and 
borne in its glowing glory to its brief resting place on the 
bed within the machine. Upon this bed had been placed the 
die which it was desired to impress upon the plate, in this 
case an indented pattern of oblong shape carried evenly 
round the whole of the sheet. As soon as it was fairly ad- 
justed, the presiding workman reversed a handle, the machine 
moved together and subjected the hot iron that stopped its 
way to a steady quiet pressure of a few moments; then as 
silently it moved apart and revealed the magnitude of the 
pressure it had exerted ; for the plate that had gone in smooth 
was now found to bear a perfect impression of the die, and 
for completion needed only that the scales on its surface 
should be brushed away. The machine can be fitted with 
dies of various kinds, and produces in a few moments exact 
impressions of the shape required with a facility and com- 
pleteness which put the most skilled hand-labour quite out of 
the running. 

We had almost forgotten to mention, that, high above this 
noisy scene, above the banging, clanging hammers, above 
the potent hydraulic machinery, sits, like a presiding genius 
the man whose task it is to work and guide the powerful 
crane that travels from one end of the long building to the 
other, and extends its aid in lifting whatever requires to be 
hoisted wherever its help is invoked. 

Not without a sense of relief we passed out of this ear 
splitting department into the quieter atmosphere of the 
adjacent engine erecting shop and turnery running side by 
side. To describe the different tasks in which the workmen 
were here engaged and the varied machinery on which they 
employed would occupy many pages, and tax the reader’s 
patience only a few degrees less severely than the writer’s 
memory and descriptive capacity. From end to end of these 
spacious shops there was activity, and a continual whirr from 
the machinery engaged in making all kinds of engine fittings. 
Here, with slow movement one machine was planing an iron 
rod to the requisite degree of smoothness; there another 
with fateful perseverance was engaged in the delicate task of 
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cutting the key-way in the centre of a fly-wheel; here an 
ff engine cylinder was being bored with patient 
exactitude by a machine beautifully adapted 
to bring it to that state of complete finish 
without which it would be unfitted to fulfil its 
very important functions in the steam engine’s 
economy ; in another part, screws were having 
their threads cut under a plentiful application 
. of oil, black and ill-favoured from previous 
Busage. Various types of engines stood at 
various stages of progress ; comprising steam 
” engines, (portable and semi-portable,) traction 
engines, engines for 
mining purposes, verti- 
cal and_ horizontal 
engines. Among 
those we specially 
noticed a newly de- 
signed Undertype en- 
gine, in which the 
machinery is placed 
beneath the boiler in- § 
stead of above it, 3 
with the object of se- —= : | betas 
curing greater stability, and of making all the working parts 
more readily accessible. Above the turnery is a long gallery 
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at present only partially fitted up, which it is intended to 
fill with machinery for om work. Here were several 
\ ‘ hands engaged in cutting 
threads in brass fiittngs 
—the raw castings being 
made on the premises in 
q order to ensure quality. 
| Opening out of the 
eeturnery was a_ store- 











house for engine fittings similar in character to those already 
mentioned. Ina shed, apart, but at no great distance, the 
engines are tested on completion, and until they receive the 
imprimatur of the supervising engineer, testifying that they 
work correctly in every part, and have passed satisfactorily 
through the ordeal of trials which varies according to the 
country for which they are destined, they are not declared 
ready for sale or export. The boilers of the engines, as being 
most exposed to danger in use and most liable to inflict 
serious injury if they should prove defective, are subjected to 
the severest tests. But although in trial they are subjected 
to hydraulic pressure to double the ordinary pressure and 
tested also by the friction brake under steam, so sound, so 
suitable are the materials employed, and of such high class 
the workmanship, that, though for precautions sake the trial 
is made in a place apart, no accident has ever occurred. 

We now came to the departments in which the raw iron 
undergoes the various processes of its education into 
manufactured material. The annealing ovens, eight dark 
grimly caverns, first claimed our attention, shut up in their 
ardent embrace, the rough casts of the smaller and lighter 
portions of machinery are subjected to a baking of many 
days. When an oven has received its due charge of castings, 
the mouth is bricked up, inscribed with the date of the 
closure, and not reopened until the period of time required 
for annealing the particular articles put in has passed. On 
removal, the castings are found to have acquired during their 
long confinement in this hot prison a high degree of 
malleability. Practical proof of this was given us. An 
unannealed casting was struck with the hammer and 
straightway snapped and broke ; whereas an annealed cast- 
ing, subjected to the same test, bent, but did not break. 
After having been annealed, they are taken to the “rumbling” 
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room tobe polished. The “ rumbler” is a revolving machine 
in which the castings are placed together witth a number of 
spiked balls; and from which they issue with their rough- 
nesses removed by jostling contact with their sharp-toothed 
companions. From the “rumbler” they pass to the finishing 
department, and thence to the storehouse to rest in their 
compartments until they are wanted for active service. 
Adjoining the annealing ovens, are other furnaces fed with 
burnt leather chips where the casehardening process is 
carried on. This method is applied to castings which are 
destined to form “ bearing” parts of machinery and 
consequently need great friction-resisting powers, which 
“ case-hardening ”’ imparts to them by rendering their surfaces 
almost impervious to wear and tear. Close by is also found 
the “ grindery.” in which, as we walked somewhat quickly 
through, we saw several men bending over their flying-stones, 
and with pressure grinding smooth and bright the breasts of 
ploughs. The stones revolve with such velocity that there is 
always a possibility of accident from one suddenly breaking 
in the midst of its revolutions, and flying asunder with serious 
consequences to any one who might be struck by the disrup- 
ted fragments—every possible precaution is taken to prevent 
their disastrous results. Each grind-stone, before it is set, is 
most rigorously examined under a powerful glass; and if the 
least flaw, or even an irregularity in its stratification be 
discovered, it is ruthlessly discarded. 

From the grindery we directed our steps to one of the most 
interesting portions of the Works, the foundry, a large and 
lofty building, of which the floor covered with black mould- 
ing sand, answered to the roof blackened with the smoke of 
years, save where a large ventilating shaft that tempered the 
heated atmosphere, allowed a glimpse of the blue sky above. 
The foreman came forward to act as our guide through this 
Cyclopean region—a man whom we would confidently take 
as a worthy representative of the best type of an English 
artisan—concealing under a rough work-beaten exterior 
a treasure of practical sagacity, hard-earned experience and 
intellectual force. We wish we were able to do justice to the 
many interesting operations that were being carried on under 
his supervision ; but in spite of an endeavour to profit as 
much as possible by his careful explanations of the many 
technicalities involved, we fear that we can but give a very 
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shadowy notion of them. Nearthe door by which we entered 
begin a long continuous range of “crucible” furnaces in 
which is molten the metal for smaller castings that will after- 
wards be annealed ; and from one or other of which grimy 
sons of Vulcan ever and anon bore into the foundry proper 
the “crucibles” charged with glowing metal ready for 
injection into the mould prepared for its reception. Such 
articles as reaper and mower fingers are cast in this way and 
are turned out by the thousand, often as many as seventy 
dozen being made in a day. The construction of the moulds 
even for these simpler castings is somewhat elaborate. They 
consist of an external frame divided into two equal parts, 
whereof one receives an impression in the moulding sand, 
with which it is firmly packed, of the top of the pattern, the 
other of the bottom, when this impression is taken, and the 
pattern has been removed, “cores” of baked sand are in- 
serted wherever a hollow or hole is required in the article that 
is to be cast, since these cannot be provided by the pattern, 
which can, for obvious reasons, only give the exterior form. 
After the insertion of the “ cores ’”’ wherever they are wanted 
the mould box is closed, and through the aperture left for the 
purpose, the liquid metal is poured. When sufficient time 
has been given it to set and cool, the mould box is opened, 
and it is found that the metal has filled the hollow made by 
the pattern, and taken the required shape. The casting is 
then brushed clean of any sand that may be adhering to it; 
the cores of baked sand are knocked out; the tag or runner 
that formed in the aperture of the mould is broken off, and it 
is ready to proceed to the annealing oven or to the turnery 
and fitting shops. A great quantity of cores have to be 
made daily, and their manufacture affords constant employ- 
ment to a number of boys in one part of the foundry, In 
case cores of more intricate construction are required—and 
we saw some most elaborate confections of sand framed on 
wire—their production is entrusted to the hands of ex- 
perienced men. After the wet sand has been shaped to the 
required pattern, the raw “cores” are placed on a small 
truck and run into the oven which is set apart for their baking. 
To illustrate how large a number of cores are sometimes 
needed for a single casting, we were shown the die in which 
are cast the discs of turnip pulpers; and it was pointed out 
to us that no less than eighty-eight cores were required in 
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order to leave in the casting the apertures through which the 
steel points of the teeth pass. Here then is evidently one 
point in the process of casting which requires no little skill 
andexperience. Again, and especially in castings for wheels, 
it is necessary to be acquainted with the laws of contraction, 
and to know which method is the right one to follow with 
different kinds of wheels. Much also depends upon taking 
the metal at the right state of fluidity from the furnace; for 
if it be heated too much, or heated too little, the casting will 
be equally spoiled. The Company have constructed for their 
own use several most ingenious moulding machines, which, 
though very costly in construction, soon repay the outlay 
upon them by the great saving in labour which they effect. 
But we cannot stop to describe them with any particularity, 
but proceed to mention another instance of economy in 
labour by the use of machinery. The upper portion of a 
large mould, say for an engine cylinder, which in former days 
required the strenuous exertions of four men to lift it off, was 
easily removed by one man working a hand crane. We were 
shown the extreme care with which the impression for this 
cast had been taken, and observed that it was subsequently 
coated with blacking to ensure a correct outline; for unless 
the cast of the cylinder is flawless, it must be repeated. 
Plumbago is used with heavy castings to make the metal run 
smooth, and, as our conductor expressed it, to put “a beau- 
tiful skin” on the surface of the casting. 

We now approached the large furnace, (one of four) which 
was about to be tapped by the “drawer,” or whatever title 
the functionary bears whose duty it is to let the fiery liquid 
free, by the insertion of aniron rod into the orifice, through 
which it streams into the vessel set for its reception. When 
a sufficient quantity has been drawn, he bungs the orifice 
once more by a plug of clay from the end of another rod he 
eacteromsly handieetn tapping rod is applied straightway 

fluit ces sivis ferrique installum 
Sadana Chalybs vasta fornace liquescit.” 
In a stream of living light the liquid metal poured forth amid 
a shower of brilliant sparks and a ruddy glow that lit up the 
swarthy faces of the attendants. As it shimmered in the 
vessel which received it, one saw how beneath the slight film of 
scum upon its surface it shone clear and limpid, beautiful in 
its quivering transparency. The furnace in which it had been 
14 
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molten is fed from a chamber above, to which a lift speedily 
transported us. Fuel and iron appeared to be thrown in 
indiscriminately, but appearances are deceptive. Long 
experience is required, and a practical acquaintance with the 
qualities of iron, before a man is qualified to feed a furnace. 
Pig-iron from the same source often varies considerably in 
quality ; and manufactured iron is usually the product of 
several kinds of pig-iron. The liquid metal we had seen 
stream forth proceeded from a combination of the different 
kinds of pig-iron, beside a proportionate admixture of scrap- 
iron, and was a special preparation to be used in machinery 
destined for the Cape. We inquired why scrap-iron—of 
which a mighty pile of about 200 tons weight was heaped up 
close at hand—was employed in conjunction with pig-iron. 
The answer was that it was necessary in order to prevent the 
liquid metal from being “kishy,” 2. ¢., too rich and fiery and 
liable, when cast, to develope cracks and seams; and further, 
that iron improves in the fire until it has been molten about 
twelve times. 

We were next initiated, so far as our crass stupidity would 
permit, into the mysteries of the process which produces 
“chilled iron.” As every mixture of iron will not chill, 
special experience of the qualities of iron, and of the propor- 
tion in which the various kinds should be mixed, is required. 
On the arrival of a fresh consignment of pig-iron—at the time 
of our visit there were about 1500 tons of this raw material on 
the premises—it not unfrequently happens that several 
experiments have to be made before a mixture that will chill 
properly is obtained. This difficulty surmounted, the liquid 
mixture of molten metal is poured into a die which has been 
so prepared that the part of the metal which it is desired to 
chill, comes in contact with iron, instead of moulding sand. 
The result is, as may be seen by breaking a casting, that 
where the contact has been with iron, the liquid sets to the 
depth of gth or 3th of an inch bright and steely, and by the 
sole evidence of sight and touch, vastly harder than the 
unchilled portion, which is also of a dull gray colour. This 
process is used by Hornsby and Sons in making ploughshares. 
The under surface which has to resist continual grinding 
friction is chilled, while the upper is cast in the ordinary 
manner. The consequence is that the share in work never 
loses a sharp edge; for however much the upper part be 
worn away, the bottom remains intact. 
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Ploughs and all that appertains to ploughs have been a 
speciality of the Hornsby firm since the days of 20 years ago 
when the battle between the great makers of ploughs was at 
its height. Out of that struggle R. Hornsby and Sons came 
with flying colours ; and if we may judge by the activity in 
the ploughshare department, they have done nothing since to 
impair their reputation. A separate furnace is employed for 
melting the special iron used in the manufacture of shares ; 
and in the foundry below, they were being turned out with 
marvellous rapidity at the rate we were told of no less than 
220 dozen per day. The trade in ploughshares is one that 
never knows depression ; the demand for home-use is constant, 
and for the colonies and foreign countries continually on the 
increase. Each share bears the Company’s Registered Trade 
Mark as “a guarantee tothe buyers, both of the correctness 
of the patterns, and the quality of the material,” and also the 
letter and number which indicate respectively the class of 
plough for which it is intended, and its size in that class. 
There is a large store-house exclusively for shares, duly 
arranged there according to shape and size; and in the 
packing department we saw them being stowed away in 
barrels for export. Barrels are preferred to ordinary packing 
cases, not only because shares ranged in them with points to 
the centre could not be packed with greater economy of space, 
but also because the barrels themselves are of value on the 
other side of the ‘ water.” 

We have left ourselves but little space in which to speak of 
the remaining departments, we must hurry through the fine 
art department where the finished machines become glorious 
in paint; the pattern store with its most valuable accumula- 
tion of patterns for castings, gathered during more than fifty 
years, and all duly numbered and registered ; the adjoining 
shop where new patterns are being constructed; and pass 
across the London Road, into the vast smithy which occupies 
the entire length of the old buildings on the Eastern 
extremity. Besides the great central chimney, no less than 
35 smaller shafts carry to the outer air the smoke of the 60 
forges that extend down the building. This will convey a 
faint idea of the size of this realm of Vulcan, where indeed 
“the iron groans on the anvils, and where the smiths “intre 
sese rulta vi bracchia tollunt In numerum, versantque 
tenaci forcipe massam.” They are spared, however, the 
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labour of blowing up their forge fires with the “ windy 
bellows ;” for these cumbrous draught-compellers have 
been replaced by a subterranean engine which supplies a 
draught to each fire when its occupier moves a handle. 
Sundry steam hammers and all the most modern appliances 
for facilitating the smiths’ work may here be seen in busy 
operation—under perfect control, able to delicately crack a 
nut or with crushing force to round, or cut, or strike out a 
pattern on the red-hot metal, these steam hammers of 
various types enable the smiths to complete in a com- 
paratively few minutes, work which would have occupied 
their unaided arms a long time, or have been altogether 
beoond their power to execute. Passing, however, from the 
smithy without further attempt to describe its manifold 
employments, and omitting from our notice all but the bare 
mention of the turnip-cutter and pulper, the plough construc- 
tion and reaper-turnery, departments with their several 
special kinds of ingenious machinery busily at work, we must 
devote a few words to the stamping department. Here the 
smaller and less costly articles required in the construction of 
reapers and other agricultural machines, and which are used 
in large quantities, are stamped in dies instead of undergoing 
the more expensive and less speedy process of forging in the 
adjacent smithy. The method is simple. <A red hot mass of 
prepared metal of the required size, fresh from the furnace 
is placed upon the anvil over the die to be stamped upon it. 
The “ stamper” then seizes the running pulley which permits 
him without much exertion to set the steam hammer in 
motion. Up and down it flies striking in quick succession 
blows that speedily produce in the heat-softened metal the 
impress of the pattern required. The raw edge or “ splash” 
that is left exterior to the pattern is cut cleanly off by a second 
process similar in character and employing similar agencies. 

With this department our tour of inspection ended, leaving 
us rather stunned with the multiplicity of operations whereof 
we had been brief spectators, with the many marvels of 
ingenuity and force that had been brought under our notice, 
and with a sickly sense of our incapacity adequately to fulfil 
the descriptive task we had undertaken. We should 
manifestly fail in our duty, if we omitted all mention of what 
seems calculated to produce no small revolution in the 


harvest operations of our agriculturists, to reduce to 4 
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mininum the amount of hand-labour that at no distant time 


will be required for the ingathering of the crops, and to 
promote the great desideratum of shortening the period 
between the cutting and housing of the corn. We refer to 
their New Patent Light Draught Combined Reaper and 
String Sheaf-binder which, in August last, at Bishopton trial, 
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near Paisley, held under the auspices of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland, gained the first prize of 
£100, and was awarded a larger number of points than any 
of its competing rivals, in all those features which are reckoned 
most important in a Combined Reaper and Sheaf-binder, 
such as durability, simplicity, weight, ease of adjustment, 
certainty of binding, uniformity in the size of the sheaf. 








STRING SHEAF BINDER AS AT WORK. 
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The Company are so confident of the excellence of their 
inventions that they expect the machine to be in great 
demand before next harvest, and are accordingly taking 
steps to have a supply equal to the demand. They quickly 
sold out all that could be completed before the conclusion of 
last year’s harvest. At the time of our visit we saw several 
in an advanced stage of progress, and also some sheaves that 
had been tied by one, concerning which we need only say 
that there could be no doubt that the knot was securely tied 
and that each sheaf was neatly and tightly made. 

We cannot do better than conclude this imperfect sketch 
with a quotation from the “ County Gentleman” of July 16th, 
1882 ; having ourselves had material testimony of its truth- 
fulness placed under our eyes in the heaps of medals, hailing 
from all parts of the world, which the Secretary kindly 
permitted us to examine and admire on our return to his 
office. ‘‘In Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, 
the name of Hornsby stands high in public estimation as a 
synonymn for perfection in agricultural machinery, for no 
firm has more excelled in adapting the various labour- 
saving appliances of modern and enlightened farming to the 
special repuirements of countries and peoples most diverse 
in their wants and habits. 

This work, however, has met with its deserts, as honours 
from every quarter of the globe have been ungrudgingly 
bestowed, and we imagine that no name stands more 
frequently in official lists of awards as recipients of “ first 
prize,” “ gold medal,” “ diploma of honour,” or other equally 
satisfactory mark of success; but, in addition to all other 
honours, we notice that 108 prizes have been received by this 
firm from the Royal Agricultural Society of England, which 
in itself is an enviable reputation when regarded in the 
light of the severe trials and exhaustive tests by which these 
honours have been won.” 
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THE CONSOLIDATED TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Or the numerous literary and artistic “ bits” employed, as 
the old playbills would have it, regardless of expense, in 
order to attract—we would say assault, but for the fear that if 
we did use the word we might, not without some show of 
justice, be accused of harbouring sinister designs upon our 
beloved mother tongue—the attention of wandering minds; 
sometimes belonging to wondering bodies, as when, hastily 
consulting our yellow-covered railway “ guide” (faithful or 
faithless as events may prove) in the midst of the hurry- 
scurrying crowds of a busy railway station, we casually get 
a glimpse of a brilliantly illustrated page bound up with the 
miscellaneous matter at the end of the head-ache-producing 
volume; sometimes to cosily cushion-chaired, port-wine- 
sipping, after-dinner smokers, or to happy loungers lazily 
crushing the crimson-tipped daisies upon midsummer lawns, 
as when the announcement to which we refer appears, with 
other things of very much less interest, under the heading 
‘‘ advertisements,” on the cover of a favourite periodical ; to 
the much-praised virtues of a well-known compound in which 
the chemical constituents of fruit play a large part, there is, 
perhaps, not one more striking than the charming illustration 
of the true lover’s ideal method of communication in this 
advanced age. The design, in one of its versions, must be 
familiar to every one in Great Britain and Ireland; but for the 
benefit of those numerous readers dwelling in other climes 
we may with advantage attempt, in a line or two, a brief 
description of this artistic gem. The enterprising artist has 
depicted a young man, faultlessly attired, breathing an ardent 
message, through a telephone, to an equally well-dressed 
younglady. It isthe bridal morning. The pair are in dangerous 
proximity, inasmuch as he has actually the audacity to hold a 
heart, of the conventional kind, save that it shows traces of 
fatty degeneration, in the very centre of the communication 
wire, to a more or less (at the reader’s option) absurd creation, 
commonly called Cupid—that scantily-clothed, much-poetised 
deity, rhyming to whose name the modern “young man” 
(whether patronising the Gilbertian threepenny "bus, or not) 
probably feels more inclination to write the word stupid than 
anything else; we will not say that he does not thereby show 
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his own stupidity. But we have left our friends, who have 
passed through all the vicissitudes of the usual three volumes, 
still separated—in the larger examples they are at least two 
inches and a half apart. What the interesting couple did or 
might say, however, or the soft nothings that you, dear 
readers, or our august selves under similarly favourable cir- 
cumstances would utter, matters not to us at the present 
moment. The cut fascinated us, and we had always fondly 
imagined that, in some befittingly mysterious way, it would 
be the means of our learning more than we had ever known 
before about the hero and heroine of what we were persuaded 
must be a thrilling romance. But we have discovered that 
our hopes were vain. We are, alas! as far off as ever from a 
satisfactory solution of the many perplexing riddles which 
the aforesaid engraving has at different times caused to raise 
in our troubled minds. The Company whose designation 
forms the head-line of this article are in no way responsible 
either for the making or repairing of the telephone which has 
cut so large (if not absolutely tedious) a figure in the 
paragraph which we here conclude. 

But we have learnt something, and that something is a 
great deal, for we recently had the privilege of inspecting the 
Farringdon Road Works of the CONSOLIDATED TELEPHONE 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
What we saw and heard we will endeavour briefly to tell. 

Leaving the Metropolitan Railway Company’s Farringdon 
Street Station, and, in accordance with the instructions of 
our earliest as well as our latest moments, carefully “ keeping 
to the right,” we presently found that we had on our left hand 
a singularly trim-looking building of some five or six storeys 
in height, outwardly resembling the usual office and warehouse 
of the better class, which was object of our journey. 

We were on the point of ringing, when the door swung 
solemnly back without visible agency—this we found after- 
wards to our surprise was effected, not by electricity, as we at 
first supposed, but by ordinary mechanical means—and, 
presenting our credentials, we were forthwith fairly started on 
a tour of wondering inspection under the very careful and 
courteous guidance of the able manager, Mr. A. W. Rose, an 
American gentleman, who, when the Works were established, 
now nearly two years ago, came over to this country for the 
purpose -of superintending the initial operations of - the 
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Company, the workshops being fitted up under his 
supervision. 

For the sake of those who are not deeply versed in the 
scientific lore of the past three or four years it may be 
advisable briefly to glance at the history and construction of 
that useful instrument the Telephone. For some years the 
idea of electrically transmitting articulate sounds seems to 
have been floating vaguely in the air as it were, and two or 
three well-known electricians—Varley, Dolbear, and others— 
appear to have interested themselves in experimenting in the 
matter, their attention probably owing its birth to the fruits 
of the frst attempt to transmit sounds by the aid of electri- 
city, which was made by Reis in the 1852. Reis succeeded 
in conveying musical tones by a telephone, such as we shall 
now regard as being an imperfect instrument. The 
transmitting portion of it consisted of a battery and contact- 
breaker, the latter a stretched membrane, sensitive to 
sound-vibrations, and having fastened to it a thin strip of 
platinum, which, vibrating, beat against the end of a platinum 
wire, thus making and breaking contact. Reis transmitted 
speech with this instrument, very imperfectly however, as the 
tones of the voice cannot be transmitted by abruptly starting 
and stopping the current ; they require undulations gentle in 
character, simple or complex, according to the nature of the 
sound. Vowel sounds are produced by periodic and complex 
movements in the air, the consonants being, for the most 
part, non-periodic. Thus it is estimated that in pronouncing 
the word “John,” for example, we produce from 125 to 150 
vibrations—depending on the kind of voice—per second. 
This law forms an _ important feature in telephone 
construction. 

In 1876, Dr. Graham Bell, of America, experimenting on 
sundry means suggested for instruction of the deaf and dumb 
inmates of an asylum, was fortunate enough to make a 
decided step in advance; and subsequently Hughes, Edison, 
and others have brought the instrument into its present 
perfect state. Looking to what has been in the past, more 
especially within the last thirty years, it would be idle to 
assert that we have now reached the limits of invention in 
this direction, and may proceed no farther. 

The simplest form of telephone may be thus described. 
The speaking-tube kind of instrument, which is beginning to 
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be familiar as furniture in offices and elsewhere, is constructed 
on this wise :— 

A rod of steel, permanently magnetised, has near its end a 
coil of fine insulated wire. Very nearly—but not quite— 
touching the outer end of the magnet a thin plate of metal, 
from two to three inches in diameter kept in position by the 
case of the instrument, forms the extremely sensitive plat- 
form, which, vibrating almost imperceptibly in harmony with 
the impulses, playful or powerful, of the voice, alternately 
advances to and retreats from the end of the magnet, thus 
varying the magnetism which said magnet in its normal state 
possesses, and setting up an electric current, enabling 
communication to be made by allowing the electricity to 
flow along the wire connecting the instrument above described 
with a duplicate instrument in any required locality, the 
electric current passing through the receiving instrument and 
coming back to its starting-point by a similar wire. After 
what we have said, it will be clear to those having only a 
rudimentary knowledge of electricity that the second little 
“platform” accurately and instantaneously imitates the 
movements of the first, thus in turn dealing to the atmosphere 
similar impulses to those occurring near what is for the time 
being the transmitting instrument. 

It is a remarkable and beautiful fact that the two instru- 

ments are absolutely alike, each being capable of use as a 
transmitter or receiver as may be desired. So faithful is the 
reproduction of sound that the tones of a voice once heard 
can at any subsequent time be distinguished with the greatest 
ease. 
Even the City of Seven Hills not being built in a day, it 
must not be supposed that the earlier telephones at all 
approached the state of perfection in which the instrument 
is now found, Formerly the voice could only be heard in a 
ventriloquial, round-the-corner style, a part merely of the 
voice-energy being capable of utilisation by the instrument. 

But in 1878, Professor Hughes, making use of the telephone 
whilst studying the behaviour of wires under strain convey- 
ing an electric current, found that when a wire broke a 
“rush” was heard in the telephone. Laying the broken 
ends of the wire together, he heard sounds in the telephone, 
Later, a few wire nails, crossed, were found to give superior 
results. Following up the discovery, and trying the effect of 
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different materials, the Professor found that by joining each 
end of the wire to a small block of carbon, and connecting 
the blocks by what we may not inaptly call a bridge of the 
same material, loosely laid from one block to the other, on 
sending a current generated by a battery through this bridge, 
and thence through a telephone, any sounds near the carbon 
bridge caused a variation in the current of electricity passing 
through it, and this traversing the telephone varied the mag- 
netism in the magnet, causing the disc (spoken of above as a 
“‘ platform ’’) to move in accordance with the variation, and so 
to reproduce similar sounds. This Microphone faithfully 
serving, as indicated by its name, to magnify sounds, the 
noise made by a fly’s footfall can be heard at a distance of 
many miles. 

The combination of the two instruments forms the teie- 
phone of to-day. Of the ingenious mode of attracting 
attention by a system of bell-signalling we need not loiter to 
speak in an unprofessional magazine. 

That the apparatus has a great future before it cannot be 
doubted. The recent litigation before Mr. Justice Fry, when 
that learned gentleman particularly distinguished himself by 
the manner, sufficiently lucid to satisfy even Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in which he grasped the difficulties of the most 
intricate problems in electricity, and in which battle the 
principles represented by the Consolidated Company came 
off victors, roused keen interest at the time amongst profes- 
sional electricians and others closely connected with electricity 
and has given a new impetus to the use of the instrument in 
the United Kingdom. 

The improvements mentioned produced far-reaching 
results, and amongst other effects caused the present 
“Telephone Exchange ”’ system, which is rapidly increasing 
in popularity, to spring into existence. In the Exchange a 
youth sits in the centre of the web formed by the wires of 
perhaps fifty subscribers, with nothing else to attend to, like 
a spider on the look-out for flies. Presently No. 1 rings his 
bell ; the boy asks what he can do for No. 1; “‘ Hook me on 
48,” says No. 1; the boy pops a metal peg into holes 1 and 
48 in the switch-board opposite which he sits, and the thing 
is done—1 and 48 being then able to curse or bless each other 
as they please, in perfect privacy. 

A switch-hoard reminds one somewhat of a huge cribbage- 
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board. A large board—generally about seven feet by three 
—has screwed on its front for each subscriber an upright 
brass strip, and these uprights ranged side by side represent 
the various subscribers. Connecting any two of these strips 
by metallic means will put any two subscribers into con.mu- 
nication, and this is neatly effected by having at the back of 
the board corresponding horizontal strips, also, of course, of 
metal. At every crossing-point of the two sets of strips a 
hole is drilled. No. 1 wishes to communicate with No. 48. 
Now if a metal peg be inserted in any of the holes in vertical 
bar No. 1, it will communicate with one of the horizontal 
bars (at the back). If inthe same horizontal row another peg 
be placed in vertical strip 48, the two bars will be brought 
into communication, and, after what we have said, it will be 
obvious that the telephones of the two subscribers will at 
once be in connection. Thus these strips, by the clever 
system of pegging we have above noted, form the connecting 
link between the different subscribers’ telephones. 

Switch-boards are made in various forms, but have a family 
likeness to a deformed pianoforte, so far as the cabinet-maker 
is concerned with that instrument. One board that we saw, 
of unusal size, being considerably longer than the customary 
piano, and capable of seating two young lady operators, was 
we were told, quite a rarity; and in proof of this, peeping 
presently into the commodious Board Room upstairs (not a 
Switch-Board Room by the bye, as might have been expected), 
we saw a life-size diagram of the monster, not to say mon- 
strosity, hung with evident pride upon the wall as a token of 
triumph. The switch-boards are made of mahogany when 
intended for use in countries fortunate enough to possess 
reasonable climates, but for places subject to considerable 
changes in temperature teak is made use of, as being very 
unyielding in nature. 

It is not necessary, and to unprofessional people would be 
only wearisome and unintelligible, to enter into a discussion 
of the refinements and eccentricities of the different, and now 
rather numerous, patentees. Bell, Gower, and Edison 
are each concerned in the paternity of the instrument now in 
use. What is known as the “ Gower-Bell” telephone, 
resulting from the combined efforts of the electricians named, 
is the speciality of these Works, but other telephones, in fact 
every “ free” description although less used also made. 
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It has been found convenient to increase the number of 
carbon “ bridges” (like that above described), and the method 
of placing the carbon inside a telephone principally used by 
the Construction Company is to support a few carbon sticks, 
or small carbon pencils, in such a form as to make them to 
resemble the spokes of a wheel without its circumference, 
this being, we understand, known as the “ Blake Transmitter,” 
well described as a glorified microphone. The construction 
of such special apparatus as this sometimes shares the atten- 
tion of the workmen with the more general work of making 
what are colloquially (in the Farringdon Road Works) known 
as “ Gower-Bells.” 

The Gower-Bell “ loud-speaking”’ is the instrument now in 
use by the Post Office, and it is to be hoped that the telephone 
messages (for which, by the way, no satisfactory name 
appears to have yet been coined—“telephlam” was, we 
believe, proposed, but was probably thrown aside on account 
of the suggestiveness of its last syllable in connection with 
newspaper enterprise) are not subject to the misfortunes 
occasionally visiting another form of communication, for only 
a month or two ago telegraphic maladroitness caused the 
political rumour, “ Bright and Chamberlain resigned,” to 
reach a large share speculator as the Stock Exchange fact, 
“ Brighton Chairman resigned,” and the unlucky recipient of 
the telegram is said forthwith to have proceeded with fitting 
haste to “realise” on his Brighton Railway transactions— 
not realising, as he may have afterwards thought, until too 
late, that he was entirely “‘on the wrong track.” We have 
written the paragraph and it shall stand; but a fearsome 
thought strikes us: Was this mere phonetic resemblance, 
which the worst writing in the world would not cause by any 
possibility due to the transmission of the message by tele- 
phone over part of its route? 

Mr. Rose informed us that something had been done in the 
way of communicating by telephone when the wire passes 
under water; but, owing principally to the operation of what 
is technically known as induction, telephony in this mannef 
is not so successfully carried on as upon frra firma, though 
two short submerged lines in New York, and one in London, 
are said to be fairly useful. 

It may be stated here as an interesting fact that the tele- 
phone has already had its name embodied in the titles of 
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several newspapers, and probably it will be news to many of 
our readers, even Metropolitan ones, to learn that the sub- 
title of Zhe Evening News is The Telephone. 

We must not omit to mention the specimens of militarv and 
what we may call theatrical telephones shown to us at the 
Works—the former a neat box, about the size of a despatch 
box, containing everything needed (excepting, of course, the 
necessary length of communication-wire); and the latter being 
so constructed by increasing the number of transmitters as to 
transmit the voice of an actress or public speaker or singer, 
if placed in the middle of the stage about the spot usually 
occupied by the desk of the conductor of the orchestra; so 
that in the near future it may be no uncommon thing, if one 
is indisposed to undergo the fatigue and excitement of the 
Opera, to have one’s favourite airs turned on (like water or 
gas!) from Covent Garden or elsewhere at convenient inter- 
vals during the evening, so that one can “sit at home in ease” 
and take one’s musical pleasure. Who shall say that those 
living may not see a reversal of this picture; a gouty M.P., 
kept at home by his infirmity, through some electrical con- 
trivance managing to address a large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of the Independent Electors of Much Torkington ? 

We were also shown an adaptation of the telephone to the 
purposes of diving. The system in these circumstances is of 
immense practical advantage, being far more dependable 
than the old plan of cord-signalling. 

Descending a few steps from the level of the street we 
entered a large workshop, in which some thirty workmen were 
engaged in magnetisation—a piece of steel is drawn several 
times along a permanent magnet, becoming imbued with 
magnetic virtue, the resulting magnets being used for the 
interior of telephones—and in the work, (more cabinet-making 
than electrical) of making the switch-boards already de- 
scribed. The powerful agency of electricity is used to ring a 
few bells in the Works, and there are besides 160 Edison 
incandescent lamps in the building ; the motive power, as in 
the case of the machinery, is that steam-force soon to become 
antqiuated, the engine being situated in this workshop, 

Batteries are made in one corner of the establishment, but 
as an elementary chemical-electrical handbook will tell how 
they are manufactured we need not take up space here by 
describing the process, 
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Various parts of the metal-work of telephones are made in 
the building, by ordinary means, there being no special 
feature in the making. 

Upstairs, where the fitting-together and polishing are done 
and the finishing touches given to the instruments before they 
are sent out, we found, amongst other men, a tester, who 
carefully tests each instrument before it leaves his hands ; 
some boys burnishing metal; and a few girls with deft fingers 
aided by machines winding the insulated wire, fine as a hair, 
upon small reels forming the coils for telephones. 

The pay-roll of the factory embraces a total of over 140 
hands. The principle of each man making mainly only one 
“part” is followed. 

Beneath the large workshop before mentioned are the 
store-rooms, where we were shown labelled drawers and 
boxes having carefully sorted into them the various “ parts” 
of the telephone, all ready, as far as might be, for instant 
use. Amongst other things pointed out were the new form 
of insulator invented by the Secretary of the Company, Mr. 
Charles Curtoys, and leviathan coils of differently-covered 
wire, &c., &c. Here, too, were clamps for driving into tree- 
trunks to support wires, and many other kinds of supports 
for use in all kinds of possible and impossible places. 

Being under the impression that the word “ Consolidated” 
in the Company’s name bore reference to the amalgamation 
of two or three concerns, we nquired its meaning in this 
connection ; and it may be of interest to note that Mr. Rose 
(who certainly deserves especial thanks for his kindness in 
‘‘ showing us over’) informed us that the word was chosen 
simply to express a sort of creamed-cream notion, as indicating 
that the Company had bought as it were into one focus the 
best methods of telephone-construction known. 

The Company supplies all parts of the world, excepting 
America ; and, as instancing the range of ground covered and 
the variety of work done, we may mention a beautifully- 
decorated, ebonised-and-gold telephone, a truly Royal 
instrument, shortly to be sent to the King of Portugal. 

The bombardment of Alexandria has proved a fruitful 
source of profit to the Company, though not so much so as 
was at first thought would be the case, as many of the July 
rumours of damage were partially false. We saw instruments 
in course of manufacture for that city, and some whose 
destination was Lisbon. 
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In the show-room was an apparatus for preventing damage 
by lightning to a telephone line ; this was side by side with 
burglar alarms, and other instruments manufactured on the 
premises. The Company also make Galvanometers, which 
are useful for discovering the presence and intensity of 
electric currents. 

We were impressed with the remarkable neatness of the 
building throughout, and at length emerging into ordinary 
life felt that our voyage of discovery had been singularly 
interesting, not so much in this case by reason of any special 
enjoyment arising from witnessing  skilfully-performed 
“processing ”’ as because what we had seen had materially 
enlightened us concerning the vast collection of materials 
and methods necessary to produce the modern Telephone. 


SAMUEL GULLIVER AND COMPANY. 
“ AERATED AND MINERAL WATERS.” 


IT has long since been urged by the advocates of temperance, 
with how much reason it is not here our purpose to determine, 
that the constant use of alcoholic beverages is in every way 
injurious both to body and mind. They point to the fact 
that the habit when once acquired is oftentimes difficult, if 
not almost impossible to shake off; and argue, therefore, that 
the adoption of alcoholic drinks for table use, as being not 
unfrequently ruinous in its effects, is to be eschewed both on 
moral and physical grounds. These liquors, they say, unduly 
excite the nervous system, create a spurious appetite for 
spirituous nourishment, and gradually undermine the most 
robust constitutions, often bringing their victims to a 
premature death. 

On the other hand it cannot be denied that some of the 
so-called temperance beverages, though often double the 
Price of the alcoholic drinks, have been condemned by 
physicians and public analysts as being full of every kind of 
hurtful composition and therefore equally injurious. 

The question then naturally arises as to what we may 
drink with a fair assurance of safety to health, for nature's 
15 
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demands in this respect must somehow or other be satisfied, 
Could a supply of absolutely pure spring water be obtained, 
probably we should be unable to improve upon its unadul- 
terated use; but this is out of the question, in our cities and 
towns, and even in the country the ordinary sources of supply 
are seldom free from pollution of some kind or other. We 
must fall back, therefore, on other means for securing a 
beverage which shall be at once pure and beneficial. 

There are very few manufactures which have increased so 
rapidly of late years as that of aérated or mineral water. 
Whether this be due to the spread of temperance principals, 
to an increased knowledge of the value of such waters, or to 
mere fashion, does not much matter. No doubt such drinks 
are wholesome and refreshing, and, provided they are free 
from impurities, they may be found exceedingly useful in 
many cases. Still it must not be forgotton that several of 
our leading physicians have given warning against the 
indiscriminate use of those aérated waters which contain 
phosphates and hypophosphates of iron, lime, soda, &c., 
which have sometimes been found injurious, chronic conges- 
tion, causing great mischief in various forms, being thereby 
induced. This is all the more important from the fact that 
many people labour under the mistaken idea that in drinking 
the ordinary mineral waters of commerce they are securing 
to themselves immunity from danger, or that at all events the 
risk they run of injury to health, is a very remote contin- 
gency. But when it is remembered that the ordinary kinds 
of aérated fluids used in London, are manufactured with the 
same water that is supplied to all classes in the usual way, 
contaminated, as it often undoubtedly is, with organic matter 
and other impurities of the very worst description ; when it is 
remembered too, that the process of manufacture is often 
very imperfect, it will be seen that the risk incurred is equally 
great whether the water is consumed in the condition in 
which it is delivered from the mains, or after being subjected 
to the aérating process. It is not, therefore, surprising that 
the question of the purity of potable waters is at the present 
time seriously engaging public attention, and, to the large 
and increasing numbers of those who use them, it is one of 
vital importance. 

Could we be certain that the source from which our mineral 
waters are derived was an absolutely pure one, and that the 
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necessary care and skill were employed in their manufacture, 
it would be easy to see what beneficial and useful effects 
might be expected to arise from their regular use. It has 
been found that an analysis of the constituents of a human 
body would shew that mineral substances, such as iron, soda, 
potass, &c., enter into its formation to the extent of about ten 
per cent., and it is necessary, therefore, that they should be 
taken in sufficient quantities to enable this proportion to be 
maintained. Without it the human body cannot be kept in 
a state of health, mineral food being just as essential to the 
tissues and organs of our bodies as the flesh producing 
elements. If not taken in due quantities with the ordinary 
diet, it must be given as medicine, and this will explain, for 
example, why in cases of acidity potass is given, and iron 
when the cheeks are pale and bloodless. Now the great 
value of really pure and well-made mineral waters such as 
soda, seltzer, potass and lithia, &c., is seen in the fact that 
they contain in one form or another the very substances, 
which our bodies require, and that, too, in a palatable and 
refreshing form. It is to the possession of this same quality 
that the famous mineral springs in various parts of the world 
owe their celebrity. 

Now, as we have seen, it is impossible to carry on the 
manufacture of really good mineral waters, unless the 
essential basis of the preparations, namely a pure and good 
water supply, be available. Many eminent analysts have 
pronounced the quality of that procured from the Chiltern 
Hills to be amongst the purest in the United Kingdom. 
And for this reason it was seriously contemplated a short 
time ago to utilize it for the water supply of London, and the 
plan would probably have been carried out but for the heavy 
expense which its conveyance would naturally have entailed. 
The water, as supplied to the town of Aylesbury by the 
Company, whose works are situated upon the Chiltern Hills, 
is obtained from three wells sunk at great cost, each being 
236 feet in depth, with adits 541 feet in length. The surface 
of the wells is 562 feet above the sea level ; and the water line 
178 feet below this, or, in other words, 384 feet above. the 
mean level of the sea. The water is derived from springs in 
the subterranean fissures of the chalk formation, and which 
afford a perennial supply. These springs are produced and 
replenished from the pure rains of heaven, which fall upon 
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the surface, and slowly percolate down through the minute 
pores that pervade the masses of solid chalk—from 600 to 700 
feet thick—until they reach theirlowest depths. This process 
occupies many years. Indeed it is estimated that rain now 
falling would take upwards of two centuries in reaching the 
wells, and becoming spring water of the first quality. We 
should expect, therefore, that the supply would prove one of 
a very superior order, and are not surprised that the most 
eminent scientific men should be unanimous in their 
testimony as to its excellence for purity, softness, and general 
utility. It is believed that there are only two places in the 
kingdom that produce water of so good a kind, and conse- 
quently so well adapted to the manufacture of aérated waters. 
It is clear and bright, and entirely free from organic matter 
and impurities of every kind. An analysis of this water 
made by Mr. Dugald Campbell, Analytical Chemist to the 
Brompton Hospital, gave the following results. The total 
solid contents per gallon were found to be 20°16 grains, of 
this *72 grains consisted of volatilized matter, and the 
remaining 19°44 grains of mineral matter in the following 
proportions: Silica 1°44 grains; Carbonate of Lime 12°96 
grains; Magnesia ‘37 grains; Chloride of Sodium 1°17 
grains; other Salt of Soda and Potash 3°20 grains, with a 
bare trace of Nitric Acid. Neither Iron nor Sulphuric Acid 
was discovered. To get rid of the superfluity of Carbonate 
of Lime, the water is softened, before being supplied for use, 
by being submitted to what is known as Dr, Clark’s liming 
process, which simply withdraws the chalk without leaving 
anything in its place. The total solid contents per gallon are 
in this manner reduced to 8°24 grains, of which the propor- 
tions are 7°64 grains of mineral and ‘60 grains of volatilized 
matter; the degree of hardness being at the same time 
reduced trom 13°25 to 2°2 grains. From its exceptional 
purity and unusual softness, such water as this must be 
peculiarly well fitted for the manufacture of aérated waters, 
and it is perfectly intelligible therefore that such an enterpri- 
sing firm as Messrs. Gulliver and Co., who for the last sixty 
years have carried on an extensive wine and spirit business 
in Aylesbury and the neighbouring district, should have 
availed themselves of such manifest advantages, and turned 
their attention to the manufacture of these articles. Even 
under these favourable circumstances, such an undertaking 
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as was contemplated by these gentlemen, would naturally 
require such an outlay for block, machinery, scientific and 
mechanical skill, as well as for trained and experienced 
workmen, as would be altogether beyond the means of a 
very large proportion of those who engage in the manufacture 
of mineral waters. The machinery must be perfect to 
prevent metallic action from taking place in the water during 
the process of manufacture, and this in itself is costly. But 
having once formed the design of meeting the ever-increasing 
demand for the supply of really pure and wholesome aérated 
mineral waters, at reasonable prices, Messrs. Gulliver and 
Co., allowed themselves to be deterred by no considerations 
of expense, either as regards suitable apparatus or materials, 
and the result has been a remarkable success. The scheme 
appears to have been entered upon only five years ago, and 
it is a high tribute to the skill and energy which have been 
displayed in its execution to add that already Messrs. Gulliver 
feel enabled to place their manufactures confidently before the 
public in competition with those of any other firm, and that 
their most sanguine expectations have been more than 
realized in their largely increasing business. We learn that 
their productions have already been awarded the highest 
honours at various European Exhibitions during the past two 
years, and gained the certificate of merit awarded to the firm 
for specialities at the Sanitary Exhibition of Great Britain. 
They appear to have carried the palm at the Melbourne 
International Exhibition in 1881, having beaten some of the 
largest and best makers in the world, and secured a reputation 
for their manufacturers second to none.* 


_ 
-_—_——— 


“Again another laurel to our townsman, Mr. Samuel Gulliver, and this more 
than ever confirming the superiority of his celebrated Arated Waters, and in 
competition with the makers in the queen of watering places, where are supposed 
to be the best makers in England—the noted Struve, Schilling, &c. We refer to 
the Brighton Health Congress Exhibition just held in the Pavilion of that town, 
and presided over by such men as Dr. Richardson, L.L.D., F.R.S., R. Brudenell 
Carter, F.R.C.S., Alfred Carpenter, M.D., C.S.S., and a host of others of the 
leading men of science, where was unanimously awarded to him, after a practical 
test, the Highest Medal of the Exhibition fur a special beverage—-Sparkling 
Vinita.. Mr. Gulliver also received the congratulations of the President and 
Commiteee for having opened a new era in temperance beverages by supplying 
healthful drinks made from fruit, and not chemical concoctions, and which the 
public might safely imbibe without any ill effects, but with very beneficial results, 
We may here mention we have also had the pleasure of seeing the gold medal 
awarded to Mr. Gulliver at the Melbourne Exhibition. It is one of which he may 
well be proud, weighing as it does 8oz., and carrying highest honors in so large a 
Competition.” —Bucks Herald. 
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The highest award and medal at the Brighton Health 
Congress for a beverage made entirely of fruit, viz., Sparkling 
Vinita—December, 1881. 

Special Medal and Hon. Mention, London International 
Food Exhibition, 1881, for purity and general excellence. 

Six Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals, making, besides 
numerous certificates, awarded in two years—a fact we believe 
unprecedented in the annals of the trade. 

This extraordinary success has still more recently been 
maintained at the Exhibition held at Christchurch, in New 
Zealand. In these various awards special reference has been 
made to the excellent quality of these aérated beverages, and 
Messrs. Gulliver are to be congratulated on the success they 
have so satisfactorily achieved. Their sense of gratification 
is no doubt enhanced by the feeling that, judging from the 
many favourable notices these waters have received from 
many and various sources, the high honours awarded them 
have been justly earned. 

Messrs. Gulliver have doubtless been fortunate in the 
possession of such superb raw material to work upon, as they 
find in the Chiltern Hills water, combining, as we have shewn 
it does, a degree of purity and softness, very exceptional 
indeed, especially in England where potable waters are so 
liable to pollution ; and they could therefore hardly perhaps 
have failed, with its use, to render their effervescing beverages 
highly celebrated. But we must look further than this to 
account for the extraordinary favour which, both for the table 
and medicinal purposes, has been bestowed upon them. A 
reason will, we think, be found in the well-known experience 
and determination, as well as ability and enterprise, of the 
manufacturers, and in the perfection of the process employed. 
The original aim being to supply an article which should at 
least compare favourably with any other of the same kind in 
the market, the makers appear not to have been satisfied with 
a mediocre success, but to have resolved on the production of 
a selection of beverages, which, for purity and general excel- 
lence, should yield to none, and be at the same time both 
pleasant and popular. Many years of experiment have 
enabled them to bring their waters to incomparable perfection, 
and much credit is due to them for the business spirit which 
has been displayed in the undertaking. There are many 
evidences that Messrs. Gulliver are no longer relying on a 
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merely local reputation and connection, but are determined 
that their firm shall become as conspicuous in the trade as 
their renowned ancestor was among the Lilliputians, and we 
have little doubt that they will eventually reap the due reward 
of their industry and determination. The fact that their 
aérated waters are already in great request, not only all over 
the United Kingdom, but also in America, Australia, and 
other British Colonies, as well as on the Continent, shows 
that they are of a very superior order, and not only has their 
excellence been attested by a well-deserved celebrity, but 
they are said to be altogether unsurpassed for style, purity, 
and inherent quality. And as they are all of them non- 
alcoholic, the friends of temperence will no doubt everywhere 
give them liberal support. A large measure of their success 
in promoting abstinence from alcoholic liquors, must necess- 
arily depend on the provision of such non-intoxicating 
substitutes, and moreover such eminently suitable ones as 
these appear to be. The care bestowed in their manufacture 
is beyond all praise. Unquestionably pure as the water used 
in their production is, and peculiarly suited as it must 
therefore be for such purposes as those to which it is put, 
Messrs. Gulliver are careful to render it, if possible, even 
more so by subjecting it to a most perfect processt known 
only to themselves, thereby ensuring the utmost degree of 
quality and purity. Treated in this way, it is found to be far 
preferable to distilled or ordinary filtered waters which 
always have a vapid or unpleasant result. The manufacture 
of these mineral waters is conducted under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Samuel Gulliver, who is able to guarantee 
that every bottle shall be uniform in composition, and able to 
bear every test for chemical exactness and suitable for 
medicinal as well as for general drinking purposes. They 





t S. G. and Co. wish particularly to point out to their numerous friends that 
the water used in manufacture, as analysed, was in each case subjected to their 
process of purification (a process peculiar and known only to themselves), We 
deem it necessary to state this, as other manufacturers are professing to use the 
Same water as ourselves, and thus trading on our reputation, It isa well-known 
fact that until so treated, it is not so good a water for this purpose. 


The further process of purification is known only to themselves, as they find 
that the water though perfectly pure and wholesome, contains minute particles 
of chalk, &c., which would prevent its keeping any great length of time, and 
besides lead to the article being cloudy, and by our process this is eliminated and 
goods made will not only keep any length of time, but improve, 
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appear to be well aérated and well made, and absolutely free 
from the faintest trace of lead, copper, and other poisonous 
metals frequently detected in mineral waters of an inferior 
make, and derived from the defective apparatus used in their 
manufacture. They have everywhere given immense satis- 
faction during the past year, and are highly recommended by 
the faculty, Medical Journals, and the most eminent 
analytical chemists not only for their purity and quality, but 
also for the amount of pure gas they contain, and the care 
and skill bestowed on their preparation. They are well 
flavoured and prepared from the best ingredients, and 
altogether the general opinion of the press and the judgment 
of connoiseurs have placed them in the very front rank of 
their kind, being by some considered even superior to 
Schweppe’s. The more they are known, the more they 
appear to be appreciated and liked, and have not only already 
become exceedingly popular, but they have moreover, as we 
are glad to learn, commanded a very extensive sale. Apart 
from the quality of the waters this is no doubt to some extent 
due to the fact that Messrs. Gulliver, from their intimate 
acquaintance with the trade and their command of the best 
markets, are able to supply their goods at the lowest remu- 
nerative profits. At all events it may be considered a good 
set-off against the wretched crew of “cheap and nasty” 
makers who are constantly entering the trade only to 
disgrace it. It may perhaps be as well to add that Messrs. 
Gulliver’s aérated waters may be kept unimpaired for years, 
if necessary, by putting them in a cool dry place, and laying 
them on their side so as to keep the cork wet. They should 
however be kept above the freezing point. If required for 
use in hot climates, they may be made in a manner which 
will render them specially suitable for long keeping. The 
medicinal waters are always made by Messrs. Gulliver of the 
same strength as given in the British Pharmacopeta, Their 
selection of beverages, including all the various aérated and 
tonic waters, would be too numerous to particularize in detail, 
but may interest our readers to have a brief account of some 
of them. First and foremost stands a palatable and strongly 
recommended ‘‘ non-alcoholic champagne,” known as 
“ Hygikrené.” This is a really good nerve tonic, and for 
neuralgic affections unequalled as many users can testify. It 
is not only a delicious temperance beverage, and one which 
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even the most rigid adherent of teetotalism may use without 
risking the rupture of his obligation, but it is also valuable 
as a brain and nerve tonic, and therefore peculiarly suited to 
literary men as being an excellent renovator of brain power. 
But independently of its tonic and other medicinal qualities, 
it can be recommended on its own merits as a refreshing and 
invigorating stimulant, one which seems to be admired by 
every one, and undoubtedly preferred by many to either Moet 
or Mumm. It is sure to become a favourite beverage among 
residents abroad, especially India and the Colonies, and when 
better known it will probably become universally popular. 
Of the many non-intoxicating drinks which have been intro- 
duced to the public during the past few years, this is 
undoubtedly the most palatable. It is singularly clean and 
dry tasted, pungent and effervescing. The predominating 
flavour is that of ginger combined with a faint suggestion of 
lemon, but contains those valuable and strengthening 
ingredients, phosphorus and iron, in the required proportions. 
Nothing in it seems to need the palling addition of sugar to 
conceal any of those coarse elements which so many temper- 
ance drinks of the present day appear to contain. In 
effervescing and creaming properties it strongly resembles 
champagne, and is so like the real thing that, in appearance 
at all events, it might readily be mistaken for it. 

Another admirable temperance beverage introduced only 
last year by ‘Messrs. Gulliver, and called forth as a much- 
needed substitute for the numberless so-called drinks, which 
have been placed before the public-professedly pleasant, but 
made so either at the expense of the consumer or at the risk 
of his health,—is “Vinita,” or euphonious appellation 
signifying ‘““Wine of Life,” and is Messrs. Gulliver’s speciality. 
It would be difficult to extol too much its excellent qualities. 
Prepared from sound fresh fruit, it contains no chemical 
except a peculiar preparation of free phosphorus and 
protoxide of iron introduced in such proportions as to render 
them eminently beneficial, without being at all injurious in 
any way to the system. As regards phosphorus it is univer- 
sally admitted to be an essential élement of both brain and 
nerve, but of little value for improving and preserving the 
energy and vitality of the body, unless administered in a free 
and unoxidised state of solution in distilled water. Hence 
the value of Vinita as a brain and nerve tonic, introducing, 
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as it does, the use of this valuable preparation in a form 
which has been alleged to be highly beneficial, and which 
cannot possibly produce in the slightest degree any of those 
objectionable symptoms which neutral phosphated drinks 
have been found sometimes to bring on. It has no medicinal 
taste, but is an exceedingly refreshing and delicious drink, 
cool and satisfying, and so pleasant to the palate that it can 
not only be put upon the table with confidence, but would 
probably be preferred by many to wine. It is perfectly free 
from any of those preparations of iron, soda, &c., which are 
found detrimental in so many cases, and may be taken at all 
times and places, and in all climates, without deleterious 
effects. It may confidently be recommended as a true health 
invigorator, and one which will be found beneficial to the 
entire system. It has been pronounced by the press, medicai 
men, and all classes who have tasted it, as one of the most 
perfect and delightful beverages possible, and may be relied 
on as a valuable invigorator, and unfermented fruit wine. 
Its sparkling flavour and rich delicious taste remind one 
strongly of champagne, especially with the addition of a smail 
quantity of best brandy, and it is far to be preferred to those 
baneful decoctions sold under the title of cheap champagnes. 
Since its introduction so short a time ago, it has already met 
with a great reception among all classes. 

One of the purest and most wholesome dinner drinks in 
existance, and unsurpassed as an agreeable and appetising 
accompaniment to the table, or for use at balls and parties 
of all kinds, is Messrs. Gulliver’s Aromatic Ginger Ale. It 
is gratefully accepted by dyspeptics, and can be taken with 
impunity at all times, even when the partaker is overheated 
and few other drinks are safe, and it bids fair, therefore, to 
supersede the old fashioned ginger beer in popular use. For 
brightness, brisk effervescence, agreeable flavour, and aroma, 
it has no superior, and its consumption is certain to increase 
where once it has been introduced. Its freedom from the 
disagreeable biting taste sometimes found in ginger 
beverages, would appear to be due to the fact that its com- 
position is entirely free from capsicums. It is prepared from 
the pure Chiltern water, the choicest Jamaica ginger, aromatic 
spices and fruit salts, and, being unfermented, is not alcoholic, 
and therefore free from all intoxicating properties. It is 
eminently a warming and invigorating tonic, pleasing to the 
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eye and grateful to the palate, emitting a pleasant and 
agreeable odour, and is pefectly free from all impurities and 
organic contamination. It is, moreover, as brilliant and 
sparkling as the finest of effervescing wines, and it is not one 
of the least of its qualities that it may be decanted before 
using and poured out as required, as it retains its briskness 
and head for a considerable time after opening. It will bea 
surprise to many, as it was to ourselves, to learn that this 
beverage is also useful for culinary purposes, and is said to 
be even superior to baking powders. If mixed quickly with 
the flour it lightens and gives a delicate flavour to any kind 
of pastry. 

Besides those already mentioned, Messrs. Gulliver & Co’s. 
preparations include the usual productions of mineral and 
aérated water manufacturers, all made of pure materials, the 
saline and other ingredients well proportioned, and charged 
with carbonic acid gas. But our space will not permit us to 
individualize them more fully. It will be sufficient to say that 
they all rank among the best of their kind. We may 
mention, however, that the plain Chiltern water, highly 
charged with carbonic acid gas, may be obtained of these 
makers for use where the alkaline waters are found unsuitable, 
or where the ordinary water supply is doubtful in purity. 

Altogether the town of Aylesbury seems destined to become 
noted, at no very distant period, for its Mineral and A®rated 
Waters, and this notice would therefore be incomplete without 
a brief account of the works where their manufacture is 
carried on. They consist of an extensive new building, 
erected in the most substantial style of brick with bath stone 
facings, and constitute an important improvement to that part 
of the town in which they are situated. In short the factory 
is in every sense a model one, and probably one of the largest 
and best fitted with modern appliances of any in the king- 
dom, and there is little doubt that with the extended reputation 
which the proprietors have gained, it will greatly tend to 
promote the prosperity of the town generally. The machinery 
and appliances are excellent, and of the most approved kind, 
and they have borne the most ample test of time and 
experience. The cylinders and all the pipe connections are 
coated with silver, so that no impurity can possibly exist, 
metallic action during the process of manufacture being thus 
avoided. We learn that over four thousand bottles can be 
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turned out inan hour. The ground floor is used for bottling 
purposes, and here a number of machines is constantly 
at work filling both cork and patent stoppered bottles, 
An ingenious contrivance fitted up by the Messrs. Bratby 
and Hinchclifte, of Manchester, who with Messrs. Galloway, 
of Bolton, have done most of the machinery work here, 
is worthy of special notice. The main object of the appara- 
tus is toenable a manufacturer who has, say, three condensing 
cylinders and six bottling machines, to make use of any or all 
of these together or separately without removing a single pipe 
or undoing a single union. The advantage of this system in 
economising time, space, and material, particularly in large 
factories, must be obvious to the most superficial observer. All 
kinds of goods can be bottled simultaneously by simply turn- 
ing on or off the necessary taps connected with the bottling 
machine. The taps and unions are made of pure gun-metal, 
tinned inside and out, and the pipes are of block-tin, so that 
metallic contamination is completely avoided. The machinery 
is driven by a magnificent ‘‘ Otto” gas-engine, by Crossley 
sros. of Manchester. This forms a good illustration of the small 
space taken up by these engines in comparison with steam- 
engines and boilers, besides doing away with the otherwise 
necessary attendants, and the possible danger of explosion. 

The upstair rooms, to which access is gained by means of a 
substantial lift, is devoted to labelling and packing, the 
former process giving employment to a large number of 
girls. Another floor contains the mixing and syrup pans, 
solution cisterns, &c., all of which are conspicuous for their 


cleanliness, as well as for the excellence of their construction 
and arrangement; and with this we must end our very pleasant 
trip, and wish Messrs. Gulliver and Co. all the success they 
deserve, and trust our readers will give them a trial. 
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ISAAC HOLDEN, M.P. 


Mr. ISAAC HOLDEN, 
one of the Parliamen- 
tary representatives of 
the important York- 
shire constituency 
knownas the Northern 
Division of the West 
Riding, was born at 
Hurlet, a village be- 
tween Glasgow and 
Paisley, on May 7th, 
1807. His father, 
Isaac Holden, at the 
time held the post- 
tion of headsman at 
the Wellington Coal- 
pit, Nitshill, which 
adjoins Hurlet. His mother was a member of a Scotch family 
named Forrest, and was possessed of high principles and great 
modesty, while she won respect by her consistent piety. Mr. 
Holden, senior, though filling such a modest social position, 
as one of the Holdens of Allendale claimed descent from 
Halfdane, the conqueror of the three counties of Cumberland, 
Durham, and Northumberland. He was a native of Alston, 
in the first- named county, and for some years occupied a small 
farm at Nenthead, near to; and also worked in the famous 
lead mines of that district. The exhaustion of these led him 
to remove to Scotland some six years prior to the birth of the 
subject of this biography, and before settling at Nitshill, he 
for some time worked in a coal mine at Glasgow. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holden, whose parents were among the earliest followers 
of John Wesley, were earnest in carrying out their Christian 
principles, and with their family constantly attended a Wes- 
leyan chapel at Paisley, three miles off. Desirous of fostering 
the moral welfare of his neighbours, the elder Holden estab- 
lished a Sunday School in the village and here, after attending 
worship at Paisley, he, Sabbath after Sabbath, devoted several 
hours to imparting religious instruction. The children of 
Hurlet, too, found in him an earnest friend as regards general 
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education, for he founded a night school for their benefit, and 
without thought of remuneration took upon himself the duties 
of teacher. 

The Holdens removed from Hurlet to another home near 
Nitshill, in 1812, and here again Mr. Holden, senior, exerted 
himself in the cause of education. He joined some of his 
neighbours in establishing a neat but small school at Nitshill, 
and engaged a very able master, such as is rarely found ina 
village institution of the kind. And it was here the future 
Member of Parliament, then five years of age, acquired the 
rudiments of his education, and until his tenth year remained 
an earnest pupil. Another removal by his parents, this time 
to Kilbarchan, about nine miles distant, then brought this 
course of study to a close. There was a Grammar School, 
however, at Kilbarchan, and young Isaac for a few months, at 
a considerable sacrifice to his father, was enabled to continue 
his education. The period was one of great depression, 
poverty was rife, and the Holden family felt the hardness of 
the times as well as their neighbours. Young Holden was 
quick-witted enough to see that his father was not in a position 
to bear the burden of keeping him at school, and therefore 
determined upon seeking employment. His father reluctantly 
consented, conditionally upon the lad keeping up his studies; 
and young Isaac made his first essay at active physical ex- 
ertion for a livelihood by engaging himself to two handloom 
weavers as drawboy. Attending a night school after work, 
he thus passed two years of earnest industry. Fortunately, 
his father gained a more lucrative appointment at Johnstone, 
to which village the family removed, and here his son was 
enabled to take advantage of the privileges of attending a 
day school. The lad, however, had whetted his appetite 
for work by his training as a drawboy, and, leaving school, 
he entered a cotton mill, though when it closed, at eight in the 
evening, he did not fail to pick up what knowledge he could 
ata night school. His father felt that for a lad of thirteen 
further training was required, and, using his authority, placed 
him under Mr. John Fraser, who taught Latin and other 
things which had previously not come prominently under the 
notice of his pupil; but the latter preferred an active life, and 
soon afterwards obtaining employment as a piecerin a cotton 
mill, he pursued his studies after work as a member of Mr. 
Fraser's night class. This continued about a year, when he 
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again entered Mr. Fraser’s school as a day scholar, and re- 
mained in it until fifteen years of age. ‘1° © tutorin question 
was a man of some mark in his way, and no doubt the suc- 
cess in life of his sometime scholar is in a measure attribut- 
able to the training he received under Mr. Fraser’s zealous 
supervision. 

Another hiatus in the direct educational career of Isaac 
Holden now occurred, as his father removed to Paisley, and 
he was formally apprenticed to an uncle, a shawl weaver. For 
a year or so he devoted attention to this craft, which proved 
to be beyond his physical powers, and this led to a series of 
events which had an important bearing upon his future his- 
tory. There was a noted mathematician and lecturer on 
chemistry and physics, Mr. John Kennedy, whose school he 
joined. Here his industry and talent were at once noted by 
Mr. Kennedy, and he was soon promoted, and that before 
attaining his seventeenth year, to be his assistant. Greek, 
Latin, Mathematics, and other branches of higher education, 
were now imparted to him by Mr. Kennedy, with whom he 
remained until his twenty-first year. His earnings as assist- 
ant to this disinterested teacher were such that, when his father 
died two years previously, he was enabled to provide both for 
his mother and younger brother. On leaving Mr. Kennedy 
he accepted an appointment as mathematical teacher at 
Oueen’s Square Academy, Leeds ; from whence he proceeded 
to Lingard’s Grammar School, Slaithwaite. Subsequently 
he became classical master at Castle Street Academy, Read- 
ing, where his talents found wider scope, and where, in the 
course of some experiments conducted with a view to illus- 
trate a series of lectures on chemistry, he made a remarkable 
discovery. Mr. Holden/rose at about four in the morning to 
pursue his studies, and, like everybody else at that period, he 
suffered annoyance and inconvenience by being compelled to 
use a flint and steel to obtain a light. Knowing that various 
mixtures would explode, one day in the autumn of 1826 the 
thought struck him that some sulphur placed beneath the 
explosive material might ignite. Experiments proved this 
to be the case, and Mr. Holden, as he told a House of Com- 
mons Committee some years ago, found that he had invented 
the lucifer match! In his next chemical lecture the discovery 
was announced and illustrated, and there being a son of a 
London chemist among the students, he wrote home on the 
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subject, and not long after lucifer matches were on sale to 
the public. Had Mr. Holden made the most of his discovery 
he would probably have found it very profitable; but, though 
urged to take out a patent, he did not do so, for, as he told 
the Select Committee, he thought it was so small a matter 
and it cost him so little labour. 

Failing health again caused a change in the plans of Mr. 
Hlolden, and compelled him not only to leave the South, but 
to give up all thought of entering the Wesleyan Ministry, 
with which church he had been connected as a member since 
his sixteenth year, and had entered into an engagement to 
serve as a recognised pastor. He left Reading in the summer 
of 1830, and, settling at Glasgow, an old friend built hima 
school, and he had apparently an interesting career before 
him as a prosperous teacher on his own account. But less 
than six months ensued before he was unexpectedly invited 
to accept the position of bookkeeper to Messrs. Townend 
Brothers, of Cullingworth, Yorkshire; and, with the consent 
of the friend who built his school, he determined to do so. 
Promptly the school was disposed of, and by December Mr. 
Holden was settled and at work among the Yorkshire dales, 
acquiring that experience and knowledge of wool machinery 
which were to lead him on to fortune. At that period wool- 
combing was done by hand, though inventors were at work 
at home and abroad endeavouring to satisfactorily accomplish 
the operation by machinery. Mr. Holden was informed of 
this shortly after arriving at the Cullingworth Works, and 
with his usual earnestness of purpose set about a study of 
the subject. His practical ingenuity was not long in receiving 
recognition, for in about twelve months he vacated the cleri- 
cal position of bookkeeper for duties of a broader character 
in the mill itself, and was eventually promoted to manager. 
Collier's combing machines were patented and brought out 
about three years after Mr. Holden had joined Messrs. Townend, 
and at his instigation they purchased no less than seven. In 
working, the machines were the cause of considerable dis- 
appointment, and after a three years’ trial they were directly 
placed under the direction of Mr. Holden, who by judicious 
improvements brought them to such a state of perfection 
as to allow of their profitable use. The sometime book- 
keeper having graduated as manager was taken into partner- 
ship, and, still taking a deep interest in every advance towards 
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mechanical wool-combing, looked forward to the firm bringing 
out patents of their own. He found, however, that his mas- 
ters were not prepared to face the preliminary risks and, 
having now been at Cullingworth over fifteen years, in 1846 
Mr. Holden determined upon striking out a course for himself. 
The name of Mr. Lister was already prominent in connection 
with a patent combing machine, and his thoughts turned to 
that gentleman as one who might be ready to assist in 
bringing out a machine which would imitate as nearly as 
possible the work of the hand-combing. Removing to Brad- 
ford, Mr. Holden took premises, and set about experiments in 
carding and the further improvements of Collier’s combing 
machine. The result was that Mr. Lister and Mr. Holden 
brought out a joint patent. The following year, 1848, Mr. 
Lister learned from Mr. Holden that the Lister combing 
machine was capable of development in such a way as to 
make it valuable for more effectually combing Merino wools. 
For upwards of a year Mr. Holden and Mr. Lister had fre- 
quent conversations on this and kindred subjects, until their 
intercourse matured into friendship and confidence, and Mr. 
Lister proposed a partnership with Mr. Holden, to commence 
wool-combing on French soil. 

St. Denis, near Paris, was chosen to initiate operations, 
and here, early in 1849, a mill was taken and started. Wool- 
combing in France, as until latterly in England, had up to 
that time been mostly carried on by hand, at the homes of the 
workers, amid unhealthy surroundings caused by the smell 
of oil which had to be sprinkled over the wool, and of char- 
coal fumes proceeding from the heating pot. Messrs. Lister 
and Holden’s spirited enterprise, and the introduction of the 
square motion, soon effected a revolution in the district, and 
they were so successful that branch concerns were within 
three years established at Croix, near Roubaix, and at Rheims. 
At this period of his history Mr. Holden gave business 
affairs almost incessant attention, and the tax upon his men- 
tal and physical powers was very severe. His nightly journeys 
to and from England and France were frequent, while over 
the three French factories he kept an active personal super- 
vision, in addition to which litigation in connection with 
patents absorbed no slight share of his time and strength. 
Both in law and commerce, however, the firm prospered, 


until, in 1858, Mr. Lister disposed of his interest in the French 
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works to . Holden, who thereupon took his sons Angus 
and Edward into partnership, and reconstituted the firm as 
Isaac Holden and Sons. Two of his nephews, Mr. J. Holden 
and Mr. J Ho Crothers, were shortly afterwards admitted as 
managing p. ers of the works at Rheims and Croix, which 
have been carrion successfully ever since. At these estab- 
lishments two shifts of hands are employed, which virtually 
enables the mills to be kept running night and day through- 
out the week, the terms of labour being ten for the night 
workers and twelve for those engaged by day. In France, as 
in England, the firm have not failed to consider the vital 
interests of their workpeople. Tor the English engaged at 
the Rheims Works, a reading room, school, Wesleyan chapel, 
and other advantages are provided; while at Croix an 
Episcopal church, mechanics’ institute, and school, attest the 
forethought of Isaac Holden and Sons for their employés. 
Ateach place the English workpeople, with their families, 
number about 250. At Kheims a Wesleyan Minister is 
appointed by the Wesleyan Conference, and at Croix an 
Anglican Clergyman, appointed by the Bishop of London, 
officiates. Only recently Mr. Holden, in opening a bazaar in 
aid of the restoration of Ingleton Parish Church, mentioned 
this fact as proving that, although he is himself a member of 
the Wesleyan body, he is ‘not at all unfriendly to our 
grand old Anglican Church.” The catholic spirit which 
animates Mr. Holden in religious matters is further indicated 
by his expression of opinion upon the same _ interesting 
occasion, that “If there was anything that contributed to the 
moral health and strength and purity of society, if there was 
anything that tended to elevate a nation, it was the enjoy- 
ment of the worship of God, each according to his conscience.” 
The establishment at St. Denis was, it will be well here to 
state, given up about the time Mr. Jonathan Holden and Mr. 
Isaac Holden Crothers joined the firm, which allowed the 
business to be concentrated under their immediate supervision 
at Rheims and Croix, the handsome residences of the former 
at Rheims and of the latter at Croix being prominent 
features of those great wool-combing centres. 

Mr. Holden in 1860 entered upon a_ series of mechanical 
experiments at Bradford, which in the four years devoted to 
the work entailed an expenditure of £20,000. For this 
purpose he purchased a small mill, and transformed it into a 
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mechanics’ shop. In this he gave assiduous attention to 
machinery used in wool-combing, especially to his favourite 
“ square motion’’ machine with Nacteur comb, which he was 
so successful in improving in many important points that it is 
now considered in many respects the best in thetrade. These 
experiments bore rich results when in 1864 the firm opened 
their famous Alston Works in the Thornton Road, Bradford. 
The energy Mr. Holden threw into the work of preliminary 
preparation was enormous, for every experiment was con- 
ducted under his own eye, with machinery of his own 
creation. The Alston Works, therefore, which now cover an 
area of eight acres, were fitted with apparatus best adapted 
to wool-combing on an extensive basis, and, with Mr. Thomas 
Craig—who had long been the right hand of Mr. Holden in 
cennection with mechanical research—as managing partner, 
commenced operations under most auspicious circumstances. 
Business developed until it is now carried on on a large 
scale. When in full operation, the Alston Works afford 
employment for 700 people, while in supplying warmth and 
generating power 240 tons of coal are consumed per week. 
Messrs. Holden and Sons draw the water used on the 
premises from a well sunk in their own grounds at a cost of 
£10,000, including the engine of 4o horsepower, which is 
kept constantly pumping, the well being of immense depth. 
The other engines in use bring up the total horsepower to 
1,100. The buildings themselves are of a_ substantial 
character, with some pretensions to architectural beauty. 
The warehouse devoted to the sheets and bales of wool 
received from customers for manipulation is 390 feet long by 
270 broad, and as many as 170 bales on an average pass in 
or out of the works every day. There are 150 combing 
machines and 130 carding machines, the latter being kept 
running night and day. Delicacy of touch being essential 
in minding the combs, females only are employed to attend to 
them, and this necessitates a double supply of combs. For 
as women are not allowed by law to accept night employ- 
ment in English factories, to enable the combing to keep up 
with the carding, at which men are engaged all night, the 
combs have to turn out twenty-four hours’ work in ten hours. 
There are spacious mechanics’ shops on the premises, for the 
firm not only effect all repairs but make their own combing 
machines. Ventilation, cleanliness, and neatness are all 
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studied at the Alston Works, which were designed with a 
view to the health and comfort of all those employed therein, 
as well as for the most effectual development of the wool- 
combing industry. 

Mr. Holden, who had been working hard for some thirty 
years, was reminded not long after the opening of the 
Bradford establishment that there is a limit to human 
endurance, and while he was yet deeply interested in super- 
vising the triple works of Alston, Rheims, and Croix, his 
health broke down. His early delicacy had been apparently 
quite overcome by mental strength, but now the prolonged 
strain told a tale, and he was imperatively ordered rest and 
an entire change of occupation. Mr. Holden’s active 
business career may be said now to have closed, for rest 
resulted in a recovery of strength, while change of occupation 
was quickly found in the fulfilment of Parliamentary duties. 
Mr. Holden, who had long held rather advanced Liberal 
opinions, accepted an invitation to contest Knaresborough 
at the general election of July, 1865. He defeated the second 
Conservative candidate, Mr. T. Collins, by 127 votes to 123; 
while Mr. B. T. Woodd gained the position of senior member 
with 156. When next there was an appeal to the country, in 
November, 1868, Knaresborough had been deprived by the 
Reform Bill of the privilege of returning two representatives, 
and leaving his son-in-law, Mr. Alfred LDllingworth, to 
successfully contest the single seat, Mr. Holden joined Mr. 
H. S. Thompson in doing battle for the Liberal party in the 
Eastern Division of the West Riding. This was one of the 
reconstituted constituencies, and proved to be a Conservative 
stronghold, as Mr. C. B. Denison and Mr. J. Fielden were 
returned by votes of 7,437 and 7,135, as against 7,047 and 
6,867 recorded for Mr. Thompson and Mr. Holden. ‘The 
death of Sir Francis Crossley early in 1872 having occasioned 
a vacancy in the representation of the Northern Division of 
the West Riding, Mr. Holden was invited to come forward 
for the seat. He did so, and after an exciting and arduous 
contest with Mr. F. S. Powell, who stood in the Conservative 
interest, was defeated by only 44 votes, the respective poll 
being 6,961 and 6,917. Iwo years later, in February, 1874, 
there was another dissolution of Parliament, and Mr. Holden 
was again in the field as the champion, with Sir John 
Ramsden, Bart., of his Liberal friends in the Eastern 
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Division, whose battle he had so pluckily fought in 1868. The 
declaration of the poll, however, showed the Conservatives 
to be again in a majority, the votes recorded for Sir John 
Ramsden and Mr. Holden being respectively 7,285 and 7,218 ; 
and for Mr. Denison and Mr. Fielden 8,240 and 8,077. From 
that time, until a few months ago, Mr. Holden, though not 
infrequently invited to again seek admission to Parliament, 
refused all overtures to that end. The murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, however, having caused a regretted 
vacancy for the Northern Division of the West Riding, in 
May of this year, Mr. Holden, albeit over 75 years of age, 
girded himself for the fight—and won it. His opponent was 
the Hon. A. E. Gathorne Hardy, a pronounced member of 
the Conservative party, who had been returned as one of the 
representatives of Canterbury at the general election of 1880, 
but was afterwards unseated on petition. Mr. Holden was of 
course handicapped by the shadow of the Dublin tragedy, 
which it was feared might lead some of the former supporters 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish to, at least temporarily, change 
their colours. He, however, threw himself into the contest 
with characteristic energy, and appealed to the electors on 
the broad ground that he was a supporter of the Government 
policy, and that the measures intended for the pacification of 
Ireland must be based on less stringent lines than were 
suggested by Conservative advocates. In the result, this 
view was indorsed by the important constituency returning 
Mr. Holden as their Member by a substantial majority of 
2,027 votes, Mr. Gathorne Hardy only polling 7,865 as 
compared with 9,892 recorded for his successful opponent. 
A notable feature of the contest was that among the first to 
express satisfaction at Mr. Holden’s success was the widow 
of his murdered predecessor. Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
immediately the poll was declared, telegraphed the new 
M.P. :—“ My warm congratulations. The great majority has 
cheered me and made me thankful”; to which Mr. Holden 
replied, “‘Thanks, many thanks, with kindest regards and 
deepest sympathy. Nothing was wanting to complete our 
satisfaction with the result but your Ladyship’s very, very 
kind message.” 

Mr. Holden looks much younger than he is, which gave 
rise to a somewhat serious though amusing charge being 
preferred against him on the day he took his seat at West- 
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minster. After being introduced to the House on the 23rd of 
May, and when he had passed on behind the Speaker's 
chair, a Member from one of the back benches came down to 
him and observed, “Mr. Holden, some of my friends up 
there say you are an impostor.” ‘Indeed!’ replied the new 
M.P., “that is not complimentary.” ‘Well, you are not so 
old as you profess to be,” was the explanation. “ You look 
nearer 60 than 75.” 

A pleasing indication of the sympathetic feeling existing 
between Mr. Holden and the workpeople employed by the 
firm of which he is the head was afforded shortly after his 
election. A subscription was entered into at the Alston 
Works to present him with an illustrated address. It forms 
a handsome volume, bound in morocco. The crest of Mr. 
Holden, an eagle’s head, surmounts the first page; with his 
family motto, Zxstant recte factis premta, below. In the 
ornamental bordering are introduced water-colour drawings 
of Oakworth Hall and the Alston Works, and the volume as 
a whole forms an artistic souvenir. The presentation took 
place in the millyard towards the close of July last, when all 
the workpeople assembled, and greeted Mr. Holden with 
hearty cheers. The foremam of mechanics, Mr. G. Chester, 
presided, and elicited sympathetic applause as he remarked 
that they should all remember that Mr. Holden had attained 
his present positionin lifethrough his persevering industry, 
and through always trying to do all things well whether the 
matters he had in hand were great or small. The address 
itself, which was formally presented to Mr. Holden by Mr. 
J. R. Raper, the cashier, mentions that “We rejoice, Sir, 
in your success, as a fitting sequel to a life of noble 
sacrifice and unwavering fidelity to the cause of progress,” 
and in its principal paragraph states that “In the lines of an 
address we can but very inadequately express to you the 
teclings of veneration with which we regard your high 
character, and the warm affection we have towards yourself. 
The principles which have guided you through an exception- 
ally honourable and brilliant commercial career have won 
the admiration and esteem of all good men, while your many 
social virtues, your active benevolence, your pleasant courtesy 
to those in your employ, and your kindly bearing to all about 
you have through a wide circle rendered your name a house- 
hold word.” A further pleasing light thrown by Mr. Raper 
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was on the life-work of the recipient of the address in 
presenting it. They had learned, he said, to look upon Mr. 
Holden as one almost of themselves, and they had not failed 
to admire those principles of perseverance, energy, and 
assiduity with which he had devoted himself to the perfection 
of the machinery which had gained for him such an honour- 
able name in the commercial word. They had likewise 
admired the generous qualities Mr. Holden possessed, and 
his kindly bearing, which had made it a pleasure to be 
associated with him. 

Included in the reply of Mr. Holden were reminiscences of 
his youthful struggles, which add additional interest to the 
facts recorded in the early pages of this biography. He paid 
a filial tribute by avowing that perhaps he owed more to the 
fact that his father was an honest working man—to the 
example which his father showed, to the lessons which his 
father gave him in his early days—than to any other 
circumstance of his life. The character of his venerable 
father had so impressed his mind, and the impression had 
been preserved through life. That there was no state or 
circumstance of human existence that seemed to him more 
honourable and more worthy of respect than an honest, 
industrious, frugal, and kindly working man. Such a man was 
his father; no man was more able in his sphere, and no man 
more laborious. Mr. Holden indicated that he recalled these 
facts as an encouragement to those of his hearers who were 
parents to be careful of the education and training of their 
children. Asa practical observer, too, his avowal of belief 
that the sterling qualities of Englishmen are largely due to 
the fact that Englishmen are, generally speaking—though 
there are unhappily exceptions—honest, hardworking, faithful, 
and well-behaved working men, is of value when so much is 
being heard about the superior virtues of foreign competitors. 
As one who had seen much of the world, Mr. Holden was 
able to say that the British workman bore favourable 
comparison with any class of working man he had met in 
other countries, and to this he added his conviction that even 
with much shorter hours of labour than are common abroad, 
they could beat them all, owing to the fact that English 
artisans put energy and honesty into their labour. Noticing 
the presence of some lads among his auditors, with kindly 
intent to encourage them in their studies, Mr. Holden said 
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he would tell them a little about his work when he was a 
little boy. His duties commenced at six o’clock in the 
morning, and he had during the day two meal hours, eight 
at night being the time for ceasing labour. He walked out 
of the mills at eight o’clock into the school, where he 
remained until ten, and had to be at the mill at six 
the next morning. That was how he got the start in 
education which he otherwise would have never possessed as 
the son of a working man. 

Oakworth House, the residence of Mr. Holden, is situated 
near Keighley, and possesses great horticultural attractions, 
to perfect which its owner has devoted the same practical 
and judicious expenditure that characterise his commercial 
undertakings. Altogether there are some forty glass- houses, 
including seven vineries, for heating which 22,000 feet of 
4-inch piping are required. Pines, peaches, melons, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, and figs each have their separate house, and 
are cultivated in rich profusion. An orchid corridor is one 
notable feature, while other flowers also have special depart- 
ments devoted to their culture. The most extraordinary 
adjunct, however, of Oakworth House is a winter garden, 
which covers an area of nearly half an acre, and the chief 
entrance to which is directly through the mansion. Rising 
from the centre of the winter garden, which outwardly is of 
handsome and striking appearance, is a fine dome of stained 
glass. On the sides, near the roof, are panels of the same 
material, and gilding is effectively introduced upon the 
ornamental work which surmounts the spouting. To obtain 
a level site, the entire area had to be excavated out of the 
solid rock, at one end to a very considerable depth, as 
Oakworth House stands at the foot of rising ground. This 
allowed of the natural face of the rocks being retained at the 
far end of this covered garden, producing, by the addition of 
a cascade and diversified vegetation, a scene of great and 
rugged beauty. Large caverns, with meandering passages, 
flank the cascade, which rushes, foams, and sparkles adown 
the rocks in a truly effective and natural manner. Water 
also plays a further part in enhancing the picturesque 
character of the scene, as a winding stream fed by lessercascades 
ripples along beneath a wall of rocks which borders one side 
of the pleasure ground section of the winter garden. Mirrors 
of irregular form are cleverly let into the rock here and there, 
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which, reflecting the ferns and other vegetation growing 
profusely around, give the whole a tropical appearance, 
besides adding to the apparent size of the garden. A remark- 
able model of the trunk of an ancient elm, the work of French 
artists, and made of cement, strikes the eye at the mansion 
end of the edifice, and serves, by means of a fissure in its 
side and rugged steps within, as staircase to a rocky parapet. 
Here a path of romantic character leads along to a sort of 
balcony garden, above the rocks and vegetation through 
which dashes the chief cascade. In this elevated garden, 
which also can be reached by two flights of rude stone steps 
direct from below, effects of much artistic beauty are produced 
by pools of water, surrounded by ferns, in which water, 
lilies float; palms and other ornamental plants of consider- 
able size; and tasteful margins of rockwork, interspersed 
with greenery and flowerets. The glass roof of the building, 
even up in the balcony, is still a considerable distance above, 
so that the tree ferns and other bolder plants have full scope 
for natural and picturesque development. 

The centre of the winter garden, the pillars and girders of 
which are gracefully ornamented with climbers, is occupied 
by five large beds. The dwarf of walls—these contain the 
hot water piping about 7,500 feet long; and are rendered 
attractive by vases and pedestals of plants placed at 
intervals, while they in turn are relieved by flowers and 
foliaged plants arranged between. The wall of rocks forming 
one side of the building has been referred to. The opposite 
side is of glass nearly to the ground, so that cheerful light and 
pleasing shade are afforded in due proportion. The flooring 
of the winter garden being entirely of mosaic work, executed 
by Italian craftsmen, a beautiful effect is produced. The 
pieces of marble, few of which exceed half an inch square in 
size, are arranged in artistic designs, and as the mosaic 
pavement forms the alleys for the garden of about half an 
acre in extent it is not surprising that it took nine artists 
nearly three months to complete. Turkish baths and a 
handsome billiard room are also to be found in connection 
with this famous indoor garden, which altogether entailed 
an expenditure of about £25,000 to erect and furnish, and 
is by a judicious outlay year by year developing in horticul- 
tural resources and semi-tropical beauty. 

Other surroundings of Oakworth House indicate the in- 
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domitable spirit of Mr. Holden in surmounting difficulties, 
The mansion is only about sixty feet from the high road, 
and not far from it on each side are cottages forming the 
village of Oakworth, so that seclusion was not easily to 
be obtained. A massive rockery, through which runs a 
covered approach to the rear of the mansion, was therefore 
thrown up on one side, and that to a height above that of 
the houses. On the other side is a handsome Wesleyan chapel, 
with a rocky approach to harmonise with the other rugged fea- 
tures of the frontage, which include a fountain surrounded by 
rockwork, and the free introduction of ornamental stones, re- 
lieved by evergreens, shrubs, and trailing plants. The land- 
scape fronting Oakworth House is rendered more picturesque 
by pleasure grounds situated over the main road referred to, in 
which water, banks of shrubs, well kept lawns, and flowers 
serve as a pleasing introduction to the beauties of the dale be- 
low. There are also pleasure grounds, including an expansive 
undulating lawn, to the west of the mansion, which altogether 
affords a fine example of what admirable results can be 
obtained by the application of capital and an inventive and 
undaunted mind to the work of improving home and its 
surroundings. 

Mr. Holden, who is a J.P. and a D.L. for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, has been twice married. His first wife was 
Miss Marion Love, daughter of Mr. Angus Love, of Paisley, 
to whom he was united in 1832, and who died in 1847. His 
marriage with Miss Sarah Sugden, daughter of Mr. John 
Sugden, of Dockroyd, who is still alive, was solemnised in 
1850. Mr. Holden is a member of the Reform Club. 
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COMBE, BARBOUR, AND COMBE. 


AMONG those engineering firms which have comparatively 
lately sprung up in Ulster, to meet the demand consequent 
upon the great increase in the linen manufacture of that 
district—that of Messrs. Combe, Barbour, and Combe, whose 
works are situated in Belfast, is particularly worthy of our 
notice. Throughout this province indeed, numerous efforts are 
being made in this important branch of commerce, the 
engineering trade—which are the subject of much interest to 
those whose pursuits lie in that direction. Without doubt 
there is a great opening in this district for iron and steel 
manufacture, where requirements only extend to the raw 
material, and the time is, perhaps, not far distant, when 
native made steel and iron will be used—the ores being 
smelted on the spot. The productions of this firm, whose 
works are well known under the name of the Falls Foundry, 
are very numerous, and many pass through a most intricate 
and curious course of manufacture, into which we will look 
in the course of our short ramble over the different depart- 
ments of the factory, from which goods are despatched not 
only to the various centres of commerce at home, but also 
largely to the Continent, orders being constantly received 
from France, Germany and Austria; and still farther off: 
from our empire of India. Our American cousins too, though 
in many arms of commerce far ahead of us, being able often 
to make and deliver at our very doors, goods at a less cost 
than that at which they can actually be purchased at home, 
nevertheless in many cases find Irish superiority in the 
making of machinery a boon, and large consignments are 
often despatched across the Atlantic. 

Machinery for the production of linen fabrics; yarn and 
spinning; although the largest item is only one of the 
numerous classes of goods manufactured at the Falls Foundry ; 
machines for the making of ropes, all kinds of shafting, spur 
and bevel wheels ; every description of millwright work, and 
peculiar tools necessary for flax, hemp, and tow mills are 
made here, and we may bring before our readers the fact that 
Messrs. Barbour & Combe first introduced the system of 
using grooved pulleys for rope driving; the use of which 
affords great facility in that department of manufacture. Let 
us now taking “French leave” proceed to make an inspection 
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of the inside of the buildings, which, from an outside point 
of view we must acknowledge extensive (as they cover no » 
less than eight acres of ground,) apparently well planned and 
complete in every way. On entering the works it would be 
well to warn at any rate the ladies of our party to be careful 
that their numerous appendages in connection with dress are 
not caught by any part of the machinery buzzing on all sides, 
for an unlucky connection between a garment and one of 
the numerous fly-wheels for instance, might not be con- 
ducive to the pleasure of the wearer. We find the main 
buildings of the east and west divisions partially separated 
by a small street, across which a bridge connects the 
higher storeys of the buildings. Let us firstly proceed to 
the examination of the foundry, which is one of the most 
noticeable features of the establishment ; it’s size is unequal- 
ed by any works of this kind in Ireland; the building 
covering upwards of two thousand square yards. Here we 
discern three melting furnaces, two of an unusually large 
size; the amount of metal melted daily being about fifteen tons; 
materials are supplied to these by means of tramways elevated 
to the same height as the cupola, and these trams also run to 
other parts of the works, delivering in any direction any 
materials required; the whole length of rails being about 
one mile and a half. Although the building covers sucha 
large extent of ground yet the floor space is still inadequate 
for existing requirements, and for this reason they are com- 
pelled to “blow” twice daily. A large amount of work has 
to be done to meet the requirements of the local Town 
Council, the managers of the Gas and Waterworks, which 
bodies of citizens this firm supplies. These calls, together 
with their own requirements, frequently cause great pressure 
of work. We find in this department that the well known 
system of machine moulding is freely resorted to when it is 
necessary to complete a large amount of work of the same 
description. Leaving the foundry let us now turn to what is 
known as the erecting shop; here the shaping of all kinds of 
machinery seems to be the chief work, together with the 
preparation of duplicate pieces which can be fitted at almost 
a moment’s notice to any required part. Let us pass on; 
tempus fugit; here we are at a building known as the smiths’ 
shop, and we must stop and consider a huge machine, which, 
on closer inspection appears to be a large steam hammer 
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whose apparently easy duty it is, by means of dies attached 
to the anvil and hammerhead to stamp all kinds of iron-work. 
A workman present who evidently thinks he knows more 
about it than I do, says that it is worked by a screw placed 
vertically, and kindly shows us the action; the hammer is 
lifted to the required height, and, being let drop by its own 
weight, ‘delivers, what an American friend described as a 
“thundering knock.” This hammer, it may be remarked, 
was manufactured by the firm themselves as is also the larger 
part of the machinery used in these works; indeed, a notice- 
able feature of this establishment is the number of labour- 
saving machines, which induce to economy in manufacture 
and accuracy of work, chiefly in such things as large lathes 
and planing machines used for turning, boring, and surfacing, 
remarkable for their size when compared to other delicate 
boring and drilling machines, which perforate steel, iron or 
brass with the greatest ease. The most careful attention to 
economical detail and general accuracy is observable every- 
where, aided in an especial manner by the fact, as I have 
said above, of all tools being made on the premises, the cost 
of production being thus diminished. while little or nothing 
is wasted. We next come to the engineroom, where we find 
two horizontal engines of about four hundred and fifty 
indicated horse power, these, with the exception of smaller 
ones in the different parts of the building for night work, and 
for use in case of accident to the larger engines, drive all the 
machinery. The boilers are fitted with double flues of the 
Lancashire type affording great steam generating power, 
Main shafts connecting these engines with the different parts 
of the works and thereby supplying the necessary power, are 
driven by the patent grooved pulleys with hempen ropes; a 
system to be noted for its simplicity, a minimum amount of 
friction being gained together with generaleconomy. Having 
now more or less explored the different departments on the 
ground floor let us mount by a lift to that above: here are a 
large number of lathes and planing machines of rather 
less size than those at which we have been looking below; 
these are employed in preparing various iron parts of different 
machines. Hererto in connection with these latter machines 
we find “fallers” being made, the manufacture of which 
includes such processes as forging, grinding, rivetting, etc. ; 
the machines for drilling the “ fellars” are capable of piercing 
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no less than 3000 holes per day. From this floor engine 
power is supplied to what is called the brass shop by a steam 
pipe over the street, and, on betaking ourselves to this place 
we find special planing machines doing the necessary fluting 
on the rollers used in spinning frames. This particular work 
has to be done with the greatest accuracy, as the least cut too 
deep or wide altogether spoils the whole set. Passing on we 
must now turn our attention to the brush department, where 
we see innumerable “ besoms”’ of every description stored up 
both for use in the foundry itself and for the general supply 
of the trade. On this floor is the department for drilling and 
filling with pins the wood staves for card clotting. The 
staves are made of beechwood, and are required in such 
large numbers that thousands may be seen carefully packed 
and labelled with date of make, new ones being immediately 
added when seasoned ones are taken out for use. Backs of 
brushes are now made from the wood left over the cutting of 
the staves, which wood, now thus utilized, was previously 
only used for fuel, the drilling of the necessary holes in these 
staves is accomplished by a curious complication of drills, 
which make innumerable holes in an incredibly short space 
of time. Next is a shop devoted to the manufacture of nuts, 
screws, rivets, etc., this department being noticeably fitted 
with the most improved tools for making the above, for both 
the firm’s and general use. Upwards of eleven hundred files 
are also made here every week, of which no less than ninety 
dozen are consumed by the firm themselves. The adjustment 
and erecting of preparing machinery is going on in an 
adjoining part of the building, where we find machines being 
temporally fitted together previous to being despatched to all 
the ends of the earth, and here, too, different castings are 
ground and polished. This operation is performed by a 
leathern belt, to which a preparation of emery is attached, 
revolving at a rate of over seven thousand times per minute, 
the casting to be polished being fixed in a vice at the neces- 
sary distance from the driving pulley which actuates the belt, 
alarge “ buffing” surface of about gooo feet is thus obtainable, 
the casting under this rough treatment speedily changing its 
previous rough exterior for one more genteel in appearance. 
On this floor also is the leather department where prepared 
léathern belts and sheets are sewn together by means of 
patent sewing machines. Crossing from here to the southern- 
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end of the works, we pass through the spindle department, 
as also the brass foundry and pattern makers’ shop, until we 
come to a large house where the erecting of engines is going 
on. Here are some large lathes, one of which, with its 
foundation plate, weighs as much as 30 tons. Looking into 
the spindle and flyer room we find as many as 80 hands em- 
ployed in the production of these articles alone, and it is a 
curious fact that these things in their manufacture go through 
no less than 130 separate courses of manipulation, and here, 
indeed, the economy of management to be observed throughout 
all the departments of these large works is particularly 
noticeable. We will now take a passing look into the packing 
sheds and paint shops where rough sawing is also carried on, 
two 16 horse power nominal engines giving the required 
mechanical power. Here, too, large numbers of the staves 
previously mentioned are stored up. 

The packing of the different portions of machinery is a 
somewhat interesting orperation (to the lookers on) strong 
wooden boxes made on the spot, bound with heavy hoop iron, 
being employed to receive their ponderous cargo; indeed, so 
important is this branch of the business, that as much as 
£3000 worth of Baltic spruce wood is kept in stock, and in 
boxes of this material Messrs. Combe, Barbour and Combe’s 
machines are despatched to all parts of the world, machines 
which have repeatedly been commended for their superiority 
at exhibitions in most of the capitals of Europe, numerous 
prize medals, too, having been received by the firm from 
various other quarters. Notwithstanding the present depres- 
sion of trade, a fair amount of orders for work required is 
received, about 1200 hands being employed, which number is 
increased to as many as 1500 in times of pressure of business. 

We may add, that after dark, the works are illuminated by 
means of the “Brush” system of the Electric Light, and 
the introduction of this preferable light into so many of our 
places of business may well cause the faces of gas sharehold- 
ers to lengthen. And now on leaving these interesting and 
excellently managed works we cannot but wish further 
success to a firm which has already acquired such widely 
Spread fame. 
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MICHAEL NAIRN AND CO. 


LINOLEUM & FLOOR-CLOTH MANUFACTURERS, KIRKCALDY, 


THERE are few places in the ‘Land of the Leal” which 
affords more striking illustrations of the land of progress, or 
of the strides which British manufacture has made than the 
town of Kirkcaldy, picturesquely situated about twelve miles 
from the Scottish capital along the margin of the bay on the 
north side of the Firth of Forth. Speaking of the history of 
the town, or rather Royal Burgh as it may be more properly 
termed, it is not going too far to say that its history is as 
unique as it is interesting. From earliest ages it has played 
co-equal with the many towns and burghs in the “Land o’ 
Cakes,’ a most important part in the annals of “ Bonnie 
Scotland,” and it may justly claim to be a place of remote 
date. Forin the year 1334, we find that Kirkcaldy was morti- 
fied by David II. to the Abbey of Dumfermline, and in the 
possession of the Abbey it remained until 1450, when it was 
sold by the authorities of the Monastery with its adjacent 
lands and harbour to the bailie and its inhabitants. From 
this date to 1664 Kirkcaldy seems to have had a chequered 
existance, but always one of independence. The importance 
of the place is well manifested by the fact that in the latter 
year it acquired a charter from Charles II. by which it was 
enabled to take the title of Royal Burgh. By this 
charter King Charles conveyed to the bailees, the harbour 
and lands in the vicinity, which at that time amounted to 
about 487 acres. At this period the government of Kirkcaldy 
was vested in a provost, two bailies a dean of the guild and 
sixteen councillors, and with few exceptions this state of 
affairs has remained up to the present. Before noting the 
commercial progress of Kirkcaldy, however, it may not be 
uninteresting to state that the inhabitants participated some- 
what largely in the struggles which took place in the reign of 
the Stuarts. And as Scotland, as is well known, even took a 
prominent part in the spread of Protestantism, it is not 
unnatural to find that in the year 1662 the inhabitants of 
Kirkcaldy alone supplied 10,030 marks towards the sustenance 
of the Protestant churches in France, which were then making 
such a gallant stand against the oppression of Louis XII. 
We also find that Kirkcaldy sent many men to resist the 
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approach of Monmouth, and it is noted as a proof of the 
loyalty of the people to the Protestant cause, that the victory 
which Monmouth secured at Kelsyth, made as many as 250 
widows in Kirkcaldy alone. In 1688 the people apprehended 
the Earl of Perth, then the Lord Chancellor of James II. and 
detained him for some five days under a guard of three hun- 
dred men, after which they sent him under a convoy of three 
ships and two hundred men to Alloa, where he was delivered 
over to the Earl of Mar. 

But we must now turn to the commercial side of Kirkcaldy, 
and here again records tell us that the town has been 
a commercial and maritime centre Of some importance. 
In the reign of Charles I. Kirkcaldy possessed a fleet of 100 
sail, but, betwixt the years 1644 and 1650, that is to say, in 
less than ten years, during the struggle between England 
and Scotland, no less than 96 of these vessels were either lost 
or taken. In 1652 the port possessed twelve vessels with a 
total tonnage of 582 tons, and, coming down to 1692, the 
total tonnage of the vessels belonging to the town was 1215 
tons, with an estimated value of 45,200 merks, thus marking 
that notwithstanding the great loss, the port had sustained, 
vitality still remained in the hearts of its shipping community. 
In 1692 all the vessels were engaged in carrying coal between 
London and Holland, except one or two which were employed 
in a trade between the Sound and Norway. A change seems 
to have come over the spirit of prosperity marked in 1692, for 
in 1760 it appears that trade was so depressed that the Royal 
Burgh only possessed one coaster of 50 tons, and two 
ferry boats of 30 tons each. Things, however, were not 
allowed to remain thus very long, for, evidently imbibed with 
the knowledge that light must break through the darkened 
cloud, and that energy and perseverance were the means by 
which the blessing was to be obtained, the Kirkcaldeans worked 
on patiently, and gradually overcame the difficulties that had 
previously beset them. Indeed, so great was the progress 
made, that, in the year 1792, in place of the insignificant fleet, 
if it might so be termed, which had thirty years previously 
existed, the number had increased to 26 vessels of 3,700 tons, 
with an estimated value of £30,000; and so from this date 
the town rapidly increased_in™ commercial prospects, and 
naturally in size as well. Taking a skip from 1792 to 1830, 
during which period the motto of the town was evidently exce/- 
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stor, it will be found that in the latter year Kirkcaldy owned 
seven vessels engaged in the whaling trade, eighteen in the 
general trade, two smacks in the London trade, two trading 
between Kirkcaldy and Newcastle, two engaged inthe Glasgow 
trade, one in the Dundee trade, two in the Leith trade, and 
two open boats, making a total tonnage of 6709 tons. In 
1831, the tonnage had increased to 14,596 tons, with 1289 men 
engaged in maritime pursuits; but now, besides a large 
coasting and general trade, Kirkcaldy boasts of nearly 1000 
vessels employed in the various fishing enterprises. It must 
be also mentioned that in 1796 a new harbour was added to 
the old one capable of accomodating 15 sail of 350 tons— 
still further room having been made in later years ; and that 
the traffic between Kirkcaldy and Leith, which was at 
one time carried on by means of ferry boats, is now con- 
ducted by steamers which cross from one side to the other 
daily. 

In the foregoing we have only spoken as yet of the mari- 
time character of Kirkcaldy, but it must not be supposed that 
the Royal Burgh was never more than a mere fishing place. 
This would indeed be erroneous, because while the shipping 
trade to a great extent predominated, yet it only did so asa 
means of conveying its manufactures and productions to other 
parts of the world in the ordinary course of commerce and 
trade. Kirkcaldy therefore unites within its domain special 
features of shipping and commercial pursuits, its harbour 
affording a port for many hundreds of vessels, while the 
town itself is a commercial centre of no second rate charac- 
ter. Its manufactures in early years chiefly consisted of 
flax-spinning, weaving of coarse linen cloths, such as ticks, 
dowlas, checks and sail cloth for home and foreign consump- 
tion, and as an instance of the stability of the trade it may 
be stated that even in the year already alluded to when the 
shipping trade was so depressed, the town was yet able to 
produce goods to the substantial value of £125,941. Besides 
these spinning mills the borough possessed six rope-works, 
bleach fields, salt pans, whiskey distilleries, breweries, and a 
colliery, thus showing that it was not dependent upon any 
one production for its prosperity; and a glance round the 
Burgh now will at once disclose the character of the change 
that has come over the spirit of the dream. Where once 
stood a few crude houses now may be seen fine public build- 
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ings, elegant dwellings, handsome shops, together with a 
host of factories and ironworks, while from the chimnies in 
the neighbourhood pour forth the work-a-day smoke created 
at nearly every description of building connected with the 
manufacturing world. Where once the population mainly 
belonged to that class—who may be termed the toilers of the 
deep—men who go down to the sea in ships and have their 
business on the great waters, now mingle in the busy crowd 
of humanity. Merchants, engineers, and commercial men of 
every class, and a sojourn within this Scottish town cannot 
fail to give one an idea of the undaunted pluck, energy, and 
perseverance of our neighbours across the border. 

But it is not of Kirkcaldy generally we desire to speak so 
much as of one of its manufactories—a manufactory that has 
won for itself a reputation that so long as Kirkcaldy lasts so 
long will the name of the firm be closely identified with the 
honour of the town. We allude to the works of Messrs. 
Michael Nairn and Company, floor-cloth and linoleum manu- 
facturers. In this establishment we have truly another 
illustration of that advancement with the times we have 
already alluded to as having taken place in Kirkcaldy, and a 
passing glimpse at this progress with the reason for it will 
not be out of place. A comparison of the homes of the past 
with those of the present, from the palace of the crowned 
monarch to the lordly dwelling of the peer; from the sub- 
stantial and elegant dwellings of our commercial and merchant 
princes, to the humblest “ cotter’s cot’ would be sufficient to 
tell its own eloquent history of the blessing of civilisation, 
and to show to what an extent in this age of “ still marching ” 
onward, the laws of sanitary science, combined with the 
attributes of comfort and luxury, have been. studied, and are 
being studied daily and hourly; but perhaps in no direction 
has this feature of the world’s advance been more noticeable 
than in the furnishing of our dwellings. The International 
Exhibitions of recent years have been in themselves evidences 
of this, for they have been simply large storehouses in which 
man’s inventions have been exhibited and laid bare to the 
criticisms of the many, and the admiration of the teeming 
thousands who have visited them, and no department in these 
buildings have received greater attention than the special 
one we are writing of. The Englishman, after all that 
may be said of him, is a home-loving creature, and a 
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being who likes his comforts—not the least among them 
being a cosy fire-side, a snug and well-furnished house. 
Of course it will be said that this cannot be obtained 
without money, but competition—honest and honourable 
competition—has done much to do away with the disad- 
vantages under which the poor laboured in the inability 
to obtain these comforts, and the present interiors of most 
of the houses of our mechanics and artizans make strikingly 
clear that competition has not only lowered prices and 
brought the means of comfortably furnishing within the 
reach of even the poorest among us, but that our working- 
classes are imbued with ideas of taste and fitting combinations 
that are not unfrequently absent in the dwellings of the 
wealthier population. “As the taste for home comforts 
advanced and the use of carpets became general, it appeared 
necessary that lobbies and stairs should be provided with a 
covering of some material which would stand tear and wear 
better than purely textile fabrics.’’ Several attempts have 
been made to produce fabrics for this purpose and with more 
or less success, but it was left to Mr. Michael Nairn to manu- 
facture an article which even in its earliest stages gave a 
promise of that well-earned fame that has been gained by its 
producer. So far back as the year 1847, Mr. Michael Nairn 
erected at the east end of Kirkcaldy a large establishment in 
which he manufactured floor-cloth “according to the most 
improved methods then practised.” We are speaking now of 
course of the early days of the firm, but in the same ratio 
that a good name will always stand a man in need, so a good 
article is an evidence of the capabilities and sincerity of a 
firm, and in this respect Mr. Michael Nairn was in no way 
behind hand, for the floor-cloths made at his establishment 
soon secured a reputation that brought in orders, necessitat- 
ing not only an increase in hands but in his buildings as well. 
A bird's eye view of the present establishment shows a net- 
work of factories ranging over many acres in extent, and 
within the vicinity of Ravenscraig Castle. Perhaps one of 
the most singular things that falls upon the visitor as he 
enters the establishment is the complete absence of the noise 
of machinery, the engines being mainly devoted to grinding 
paint, and supplying the stoves with heated air, and giving a 
little occasional power to work elevators, and affording 
motive power to the lathes, etc., in the mechanics room. The 
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weaving of the cloth which is used for a foundation for the 
paint is carried on under a separate roof, although in the 
same establishment, and this department is supplied with 
looms of a gigantic size, capable of producing webs three 
hundred and fifty yards in length and eight yards in breadth. 
A notable fact in connection with the establishment is 
that no hand-weaving is carried on, the firm being the 
first to apply steam power to the making of the large 
webs necessary for the production of the floor-cloth. As 
soon as the weaving process is completed, the web is 
cut into pieces of about twenty-five yards in length, 
after which it is taken to the frame-room of the manu- 
factory where it is stretched tightly on vertical frames 
of wood. In this position the cloth is subjected to the pro- 
cesses of sizing and dripping. The back of the cloth is the 
first portion of the fabric operated upon, and the operation 
consists of two coats of size and paint which are dried by the 
injection of hot air into the apartment. The cloth is then 
turned and its “face” is subjected to a similar operation. 
The paint used in the process is manufactured, as we have 
already hinted, in a separate building altogether, replete 
with mills for grinding and mixing the colours, tanks for 
containing the oils and prepared paints, exclusive of the 
boiler for boiling the oil before it is ready for use in mixing 
with the paint. The consistency of the paint when applied 
to the cloth is about the thickness of treacle, and it is con- 
veyed to the various departments, either in buckets or by the 
aid of tubes running from one room to another. Some idea 
of the extent of the business carried on may be gleaned from 
the fact that something like fifty tons of paint are used 
weekly, and when we say that each cloth requires half-a- 
ton, it is easily seen that on an average twenty-five complete 
cloths are turned out in the course of the week’s work. The 
process of applying the paint is a somewhat technical one, 
and thus we prefer describing it as nearly as possible in the 
pracitcal words of the manufacturers: “ The size is a thin 
liquid somewhat resembling soapsuds in appearance, and is 
put on with a broad flat brush. After all the pieces have 
been coated, the windows of the chamber are closed, and the 
hot-air valve is opened. Currents of heated air are next 
made to sweep along the surface of the cloth for a certain 
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time. The place is then allowed to cool, and the workmen 
who stand on a series of platforms in front of the stretching 
frames, shear the surface of the cloth with large knives, 
which remove all the fibres that have not been “laid” by the 
size. The paint is then put on. Its consistency does not 
allow of a brush being used, and accordingly trowels are 
employed. The workmen rub the paint well in and then 
smooth it off with the trowel. This is an operation requiring 
great care, because any unequal distribution of the paint 
would be sure to show in the finished goods. Hot airis again 
admitted, and after the paint is dry, the workmen rub the 
surface with slabs of pumice stone, which remove or reduce 
any roughness. Another coat of size is then laid on, and so 
on the work proceeds until the required ‘body’ is obtained.” 
The work of sizing, painting, and drying finished, the cloth 
is now removed from the frames, rolled up and taken to the 
printing room, situated in a higher storey. In this depart- 
ment again we have evidences of the progress which has 
been made in this special manufacture, and whatever credit 
is due in this direction, may certainly be claimed by Messrs. 
Nairn and Co., for they have spared neither time nor energy 
in bringing their manufactures to as near perfection as 
perfection can be gained. The earliest designs executed on 
floor-cloths were “ worked out in dots of colour, arranged on 
a neutral ground, and it was rarely that more than two-thirds 
of the surface were covered by the colours of the pattern.” 
The result of this was that by the constant use to which floor- 
cloth is subjected, the raised patterns soon became smoothed 
and worn to such an extent that it was impossible to tell what 
the original design had been. Mr. Nairn, however, with his 
usual foresight, seeing this defect soon set to work and 
introduced a new method for printing the cloths, which has 
succeeded so admirably that the firm can now produce floor- 
cloths with all the richness, and the minuteness, and the 
finish of a velvet pile carpet. In fact, Messrs. Nairn and Co. 
“have devised and adapted a system whereby they can 
introduce any number of colours, and any variety and 
combination of tints, and also to impart to their designs a 
clearness of definition, with a depth of tone absolutely 
impossible of attainment by dot printing.” 

We have now brought our readers to perhaps one of the 
most interesting processes in the manufacture, namely, the 
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manner in which the designs are transferred to the cloth. 
To a great extent this is done by means of wood blocks, the 
cutting of which necessary for printing purposes, is a work 
which requires great skill. The work emanates from the 
designing room, in which place the pattern is drawn, and 
coloured in its complete form on paper. This paper is next 
laid upon a plain sheet, and the outlines of the portion of the 
pattern included in any one colour are pricked through to the 
lower paper. In like manner pricked outlines of each colour 
to be used in the pattern are obtained, and subsequently each 
of these sheets is placed upon a block of wood. The block is 
covered with charcoal reduced into powder, and by this 
means, the design is drawn in dots upon the wood. The 
wood is now taken away and undergoes the process of carving 
executed by skilful hands, who leave the patterns standing 
out in relief. That the work is one of great nicety and requir- 
ing great care may be easily noted from the fact that very 
often'in a design there are as many as fourteen different 
colours, each requiring a separate block, cut to a hair’s 
breadth to fit one into the other. In Messrs. Nairn’s factory 
there are two floors devoted to the printing department, the 
one being separated from the other byadepth of soft. The 
printing room is on the upper floor and as the cloth is printed 
so it is lowered into the room underneath for the purpose of 
drying. The printing operation is a most interesting one 
and is carried out on a similar principle to that in two coloured 
printing in typography—each block requiring a separate 
handling, and to be handled with such preciseness that the 
inner colour shall fix within the outer one so as not to blurr. 
The work is performed by two men and two boys, who are 
engaged at each printing table. The cloth being ready to 
receive the pattern, the blocks are applied to it by the men in 
succession. These blocks are about 18 inches square and the 
process is very tedious in consequence of the number of 
colours necessarily employed. ‘For each colour there is a 
skin covered moveable table, on the surface of which the 
tier-boy spreads the paint in an even layer, and on that the 
printer presses his block after each impression. The cloth is 
Operated upon in sections equal to the width of the blocks, 
and extending across the width of the cloth. After all the 
printing blocks have been applied, the surface has a dotted 
appearance, but that is dispelled by the application of the 
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finishing block which bears no design, but it has its surface 
divided into five parallel lines. Under the pressure of these 
lines the colours are blended and more equally distributed, 
while the fine ribbed marking that remains makes the cloth 
look soft and rich.” As the various sections of the cloth are 
finished they are passed from the table, lowered into the room 
below and both ends of each cloth are fastened to a beam, 
the “ bight” only being allowed to hang down. The cloth is 
now completed and it is left to dry with its printed side 
outwards. Suspended inthis way the floor-cloth can bedeported 
to any part of the building, and this is accomplished by the 
aid of a minature railway, constructed on the ceiling of the 
lower room. From this room the cloths are taken into 
another portion of the establishment and dried by means of 
hot air, a process which takes several weeks to culminate. 
The cloth dried, all that now remains to be done is to cut it 
into the various lengths required. 

Stair-cloth made by the same firm, is manufactured in a 
similar manner to that already described, and when finished 
it is cut into several widths according to order, the patterns 
being executed to suit this purpose. It must be stated that 
Messrs. Michael Nairn and Co., also produce table baize 
cloths, and Japanned cloths, and the ordinary oil coverings 
which we see so much in use for covering tables. This latter 
article is made of fine canvass, one side of which receives a 
certain number of coats of oil, which, while wet, is strewn 
with flock made of cut wool. 

In the above sketch we have at some length described the 
manufacture of the various cloths made at Kirkcaldy, but 
there yet remains another production which is unquestionably 
the speciality of Messrs. Nairn and Co. We refer to the 
celebrated Kirkcaldy linoleum. The difference between lino- 
leum and floor-cloth, however perfect the latter is, may be 
compared with that similarity existing between the most 
expensive Brussels or Turkey carpets and the ordinary ones. 
In short, to such a perfection has the manufacture of linoleum 
been brought, as regards finish and elegance of design and 
durability of wear, that it is not surprising to find, that in 
many establishments it has taken the place of carpets, for 
this material combines both “ warmth of tone with elasticity 
under foot,” while the simplicity with which it can always be 
kept clean gives it another advantage that must not be over- 
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Jooked, and commends its use to all house or office furnishers. 
The old-fashioned cocoa-nut matting which we remember to 
be the prevailing covering of office floors has long since 
given way to linoleum, and can be in no way called a com- 
petitor with it. The only thing that could be said against 
its durability, and that is only the creation of an unenlightened 
mind, is that its brightness of colour would fade in a short 
space of time, and wear away and succumb to the constant 
traffic which in a business office must naturally pass over it. 
But this fear is transient. The writer of this sketch remembers 
not so very long ago, that the covering of his office required 
renewing, and, sending for a local tradesman, he asked him 
to supply him with patterns of the best floor-cloths suitable 
forthe purpose. The answer came that linoleum was far 
superior to ordinary floor-cloth, and would he inspect some 
already in stock. The writer at once consented, and, walking 
into the local agent’s shop, he was shewn a number of patterns 
of Messrs. Nairn’s linoleums. He was not only struck with 
the artistic nature of the designs, but with their charming 
variety and the brightness of their tints; in fact, to such a 
degree, that he himself questioned the wisdom of expenditure 
in making use of this material for an office which was in 
constant use. This fear was expressed to the tradesman, who 
assured him, however, that he would guarantee its durability 
for wear, and the present is an opportunity which the writer 
little thought he would have of giving his own testimony, not 
only to the truthfulness of the opinion given by the tradesman 
but of his own experience of the fact, that now, after many 
years of considerable wear, with ordinary care and cleaning, 
the linoleum covering of the office retains its fresh appearance. 
The process which linoleum undergoes, although it may be 
briefly described, is equally interesting as the manufacture of 
floor-cloth. The oil which is used requires to be oxidized, 
and this is effected by mixing it when it is in a clear state 
with a drier that is suitable, and then “ spreading it in films 
or surfaces of considerable extent, exposed to currents of 
heated air.” A quick oxidisation is thus accomplished, the 
oil then becoming what is called “linoxeum, a slightly 
elastic semi-resinous substance, having many properties in 
common with india-rubber, with the advantage of a clean 
yellow colour.” This substance is now mixed with an equal 
weight of cork dust, after which it is “ spread over and pressed 
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into a woven fabric between steam heated rollers.” Linoleum 
of course can be made to any width, which must be determined 
by the capacity of the rollers through which it passes, and an 
additional evidence of the capacity of the works may be 
gathered from the statement that Messrs. Nairn and Co. are 
now ina position to turn out linoleum twelve feet in width, 
while at one time the rollers only permitted of a six feet 
width being manufactured. Cork has been mentioned in the 
production of this material, and, as this cannot be used in its 
rough state, there is a large mill on the premises for the pur- 
pose of grinding the cork, of which the Kirkcaldy firm are 
large importers from Spain and Portugal. 

Having followed the various processes that linoleum has to 
be subjected to ere it can be called complete, it only remains 
to refer to the finishing touch that is placed upon it before it 
is despatched to the wholesale dealers,—the ornamentation of 
its surface with printed patterns. The taste for artistic design 
is a growing one, and the demand for “ finished ornamenta- 
tion” is so extensive that Messrs. Nairn and Co. keep a staff 
of men who employ their time solely in this work. In the 
designing department the artists engaged not only find plenty 
of work, but a true channel given to them for bringing to 
light the varied fancies of inventive genius, for here they 
have the opportunities for studying and pourtraying art in all 
its simple, florid, picturesque, or massive beauty, that are not 
afforded to many. The true aim of the artist is the “ incar- 
nation of fancy,” and in no branch of his work is this more 
apparent than in ornamental designing. Ornamental art is 
the “ blossom of the art-tree, whose root is thought, and whose 
trunk is imagination ;” and in Messrs. Nairn’s establishment 
the artists engaged have ample scope for making themselves 
masters of both these features. The many designs sent out 
from the Kirkcaldy works, show, that the members of Messrs. 
Nairn’s and Company’s artistic staff, are thoroughly qualified 
to rank in the highest place among art designers, and their 
work is a tribute to art that reflects equal praise upon them- 
selves and their principals ; the designers, for their taste and 
skill, and upon the latter for their foresight and enterprise in 
combining beauty with utility, and by means of which they 
have done much to learn gratitude, respect, and honour from 
all classes of Society. 
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BRINDLEY AND FOSTER. 


A visit to a large organ factory is surely an occasion for some 
thought, upon a splendid artistic development and an almost 
unique musical history. The long continued and patiently 
advanced growth of that mighty mechanism we dignify by 
the word organ, began from the early days when the primitive 
handful of pipes passed from the player’s lips to be artificially 
supplied with breath, and so began its long march towards 
its present multiform powers of expression and variety, and 
freeing its destiny from the rest of the pipe family to e in 
course of time absorbed into the orchestral community, set up 
a proud monarchy of itsown. Tocontemplate this progress of 
the greatest of musical instruments with full instruction, it 
must be remembered that in a development necessitating 
artificial and consequently wind supplies of fixed pressures, 
the chief source of natural expression in a wind instrument 
as secured by the varying breath of the performer was lost to 
the organ. This disaster became in the end the sou-ce of its 
glorious development, by challenging man’s ingenuity to the 
utmost, in the production of a vast and complicated mechan- 
ism by which natural expression was to be attained, through 
a multiplicity of artificial appliances. Through this large 
growth arose too, the rich stores of harmony-producing means. 
While the orchestra is an imposing accumulation of individu- 
alities, governed by many minds having immediate control 
over the many tone sources, the organ on the other hand, is 
an accumulation of effects under the control of one mind 
only. The orchestra surges with passion, emotion and life, 
but the organ is calm, grand, reflective and contemplative, 
rather than emotionally active; and. so became the chief 
attendant upon music, “ the handmaid of religion.” 

Centuries were required, ere men through patient investi- 
gation, learnt how to produce through complicated mechanism, 
such effects as we associate with the sound of the organ, and 
how to place these endless effects and numberless shades of 
tone, under the convenient control of one performer. First 
came the pipes, then the mechanisms to control their speech, 
advancing stage by stage, until the action from the key to the 
pallet, from whence the pipe is permitted to speak and the 
companion action from the draw stop to the sound board, by 
which means the different tiers of pipes are brought into use 
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gave to the player the complete control over the instrument, 
Then over four hundred years ago, pedals for the player’s feet 
came into use, to the extension of the performer’s control 
over the organ, and to the enlargement of his power of 
producing extended and massive harmonies. The different 
keyboards were also in course of time brought together; the 
swell,—so called for its power of increasing and diminishing 
tone, by the opening and closing of the box in which the pipes 
are placed, and the invention of an Englishman, the great, and 
the choir, and sometimes solo, manuals with their several uses 
for emotional, massive, and reposeful harmonies, and their 
different solo stops. Of late, not only have our English 
builders largely advanced in the art of organ building, both 
as regards tone and mechanism, but have since the adoption 
—something less than fifty years ago—of the German 
compass of both manuals and pedals, made great advances in 
the development of that grand feature of the instrument, the 
pedal organ, by which means the classical organ music of the 
great masters can be properly played and the resources of the 
organ greatly increased. 

The distinguished firm of Brindley and Foster, holding a 
high place in the organ world, not only as having added 
many improvements to the art of organ construction, but as 
having throughout their career, done thoroughly good con- 
scientious work, at once honest and artistic, have fairly claimed 
a place in the annals of our great trading firms, if so 
artistic a pursuit as that of organ building can be described 
as a trade. The firm was established in Sheffield by the 
senior partner Mr. Brindley in 1854, Mr Foster entering into 
the partnership after gaining considerable experience in his 
department some ten years ago, and during this last named 
period, and at the present large and imposing manufactory 
in Columbia Place, Suffolk Road, Sheffield, some four hundred 
organs have been built; between thirty and forty have been 
sent to London, other instruments to France, Russia, 
Hindostan, South Africa, Ceylon, Australia, Tasmania, 
Egypt, &c., and there are few English towns, without a 
practical illustration of the skill of the great Sheffield builders. 
The success attending the labours of the firm, it must be 
borne in mind, is simply that practical acknowledgment 
of thoroughly earnest and artistic work well done, which 
the world sooner or later, must offer to all good and true 
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men, whatever their craft may be. Further the success 
of Messrs. Brindley and Foster has been won in spite of 
a mountain-like prejudice shared by town and country, 
that it is as great a mistake to expect a perfect organ to be 
built in Sheffield, and not in London which has for generations 
held a national monopoly in the trade, as it would be to 
expect a perfect penknife to be manufactured in London and 
not in Sheffield. To become eminent in a difficult pursuit is 
a great thing, to fairly and fully uproot an old English 
and once firmly fixed prejudice, is perhaps, however, a still 
more remarkable feat, and Messrs. Brindley and Foster have 
triumphantly. succeeded in both directions. 

However, it is time to proceed with the task of description, 
as, under the polite guidance of Mr. C. F. Brindley, we look 
through the many different departments of the organ factory, 
so well known by reputation to the organ world. Here are 
to be seen the constant development of a complete system of 
division of labour, and it isonly by such asystem of utilizing the 
most concentrated practice and experience, together with use of 
a largely spread out capital, that organ building can be advan- 
tageously carriedon. We note that special constructors are at 
work all the year round on the manufacture of sound-boards, 
long oblong boxes, surmounted by other boxes divided into 
grooves, and “ upper boards” into which the pipes are inserted 
in tiers, while below are the “ pallets ” or small valves, which, 
when pulled down from the keys, admit the wind into the 
grooves, and thence into the pipes. Then we may watch the 
construction of the “action”’ between the keyboard and pal- 
lets, by which movement the “stickers, ” elevate the squares 
on one side similar in action to an ordinary bell-crank, 
to the drawing down on the other side of long “ trackers,” 
these having other “squares ”’ attached at the further end in 
each case, then the action is moved across by rollers, similar 
to the roller of an old-fashioned window-blind, so the action 
is forwarded on to the sound-board. Then there is the draw- 
stop action, by which means the organist can draw on, or 
Shut off the different tiers of pipes, and so produce the 
combinations of tones and distinct tone effects in endless 
variety. Thin slips of wood, running under the holes of the 
sound-board in which the pipes stand, are under the control 
of the player, from the stop knobs at the keyboard by various 
mechanisms, these slips of wood or “sliders” have holes 
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corresponding in their distance apart, with the holes under 
the pipes, so when the stops are drawn, the two sets of holes 
being in immediate proximity, permit the passage of the wind 
through to the different tiers of pipes; but when the stops 
are shut in, the holes of the “sliders’’ are pushed away from 
the corresponding holes under the pipes, and, as the wind is 
not allowed access to the pipes, they are deprived of speech 
for the time the stop is closed in. All this is accomplished 
by “squares,” ‘“trundles,” and “levers,” having a united 
control over the movements, not dissimilar to that exercised 
by the united actions of the mechanisms between the keys 
and the “pallets.” The ease, security, and quietness with 
which all these movements faithfully do their work, are the 
result of such skilled and divided labour as we note in Messrs. 
Brindley and Foster’s establishment. The pedal action is 
similar to that of the manual keys. In connection with this 
department and in other directions, Messrs. Brindley and 
Foster have shown a wise and courageously exercised 
judgment in the adoption of plans and standards, arrived at 
during the Conference recently held under the auspices of the 
College of Organists. The exercise of forethought and skill 
in the work done is so complete, that not only is the comfort 
of the player fully secured, but no disagreeable mechanical 
noises can under any playing rapidity, or other circumstances, 
mar the current of the music proper. One of the most 
ingenious contrivances, by which the touch of large instru- 
ments is lightened for the player—the “‘ Pneumatic action ’”’— 
the invention of an Englishman some fifty years ago, is, of 
course to be found in the organs requiring its use, in the 
instruments built by the Sheffield firm, and it is a coincidence 
worth naming, that the organ to which this was first applied, 
St. John’s, Edinburgh, has been lately rebuilt by Messrs. 
Brindley and Foster. The “ couplers” joining together the 
different manuals and pedals, and the “‘composition pedals,” by 
which given assortments of stops may be thrown out for 
use at the will of the player, all go to make up the 
material of the ‘“‘ King of Instruments,” and help to 
compel the employment of drilled and thoughtful labour, 
and a large outlay of capital, in order that an abundance 
of seasoned and properly prepared materials may be 
always ready to hand. The wood chiefly employed 
in the mechanical parts of the instrument and for some of the 
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pipes, is carefully prepared by several processes, as being 
primarily dried in a hot air furnace. The construction of the 
pipes is a matter of great interest. There are the “ flue 
pipes” speaking with mouths at the foot or bottom of the 
pipe in each, after the whistle or flute method of tone produc- 
tion, these forming by far the largest class of organ pipes; 
and the “‘ reeds,” having their speaking powers through the 
vibration of a metal tongue in a socket, after the manner of 
the harmonium, and upon the principle of the reed wood 
wind instruments. Then again the full rich harmony of the 
organ is in part produced by tuning recognised proportions 
of the flue pipes at the octave, twelfth, double octave, &c., so 
as to embrace in one vast body of sound, the well-defined yet 
well-mingled richness of the natural series of harmonies or 
upper partial tones. 

Most of the pipes are made in metal and a small proportion 
are constructed of wood. The department possessing the 
greatest fascination for the visitor is probably the metal 
department, where not only are the pipes made but where the 
metal is mixed and cast; and where the zinc is annealed. 
First let us explain that there are two kinds of metal— 
“spotted” and “plain.” The spotted metal is made from 
nearly equal parts of pure lead and tin, when the metal is 
being “run” into sheets the tin cools more rapidly than the 
lead and rises to the surface in small circles—hence the name. 
Plain metal is made of lead and tin with the admixture of 
hardening metals, what is called “type metal” is not used 
in metal pipe making. 

In the manufacture of metal pipes the first thing is the 
“mixing” of the metal which is done in huge caldrons with 
furnace underneath, containing a sufficient quantity of metal 
to “run,” a sheet is then ladled into a hinged iron bowl. 
Here the metal is cleansed from all “dross,” and when cool 
enough is poured into a “ box,” which, two men push quickly 
up along table. As the “box” travels up the table a thin 
stream of metal is left behind, which, when it has cooled, is 
rolled up and warehoused. 

Having now seen how the metal is made into sheets, it 
remains to briefly explain the manufacture of the pipe. 
First of all a suitable sheet of metal is procured and accord- 
ing to the scale rods pieces of metal of proper sizes are cut. 
These are then turned round mandrils and soldered at the 
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edges. The “languid” is then fitted on the “foot” of the 
pipe, and afterwards the “body” and “foot” are soldered 
together. The ‘“ mouth” is then cut to its properly propor- 
tioned height and the “ears” soldered on, after which the 
pipe is sent to the “ voicing room.” Reed pipes are made in 
a slightly different manner. The “tube” is cut out, turned 
round a mandril, soldered up and then soldered on a cast 
metal “block.” In this block are fitted the brass reed, 
tongue and regulating spring which are covered by the 
“ socket.” 

In connection with the development of the speaking 
powers, and various tone properties of the pipes, is one 
of the most difficult and delicate of the organ builders 
arts, that of “voicing”’’ or imparting to given sets of 
pipes their special and equal powers of utterance and tone 
quality. This work involves some well-trained natural gifts, 
as an acute ear, delicate perception of tone—distinctions and 
a due appreciation of the recognised and required tone 
qualities. It is proper here to say that one great source of 
the artistic success of the Shefheld organ builders, has been 
their possession of exceptional gifts and faculties as pipe 
voicers. All the “flue pipes” are thus manipulated by Mr. 
Brindley, and the “reeds” are similarly handled by Mr. 
Foster. Then a less difficult, but kindred art, is that of 
tuning the various pipes into perfect harmonic accord. Great 
improvements have been made in the way of securing a more 
efficient wind supply, whether the motive blowing power is 
attained by hand, water, gas, or steam. These have been ac- 
complished by feeders, fixed and middle reservoir, and upper 
reservoir. The wind conveyed through trunks to the wind 
chest. Different wind pressures are now found in the same 
instrument, imparting distinct powers to the different key 
boards and stops. Organs are built according to specifications 
drawn up with much care and knowledge, in view of different 
requirements, so as to secure properly assorted and balanced 
tone qualities, and to provide fully for the special character of 
each instrument, with all its necessary mechanisms, appliances 
and adaptation for its particular space and position. In this 
direction and in the most unimportant department of case 
designing, the soundest judgment and highest artistic skill 
are alike displayed by the Sheffield firm. Indeed to the 
consistent and artistic labours of such men as Messrs, 
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Brindley and Foster, the advancement of the organ has been 
due, generation after generation. At the present time the 
labours of this firm with their army of skilled workmen, their 
well used capital, steam power, and immense array of ap- 
pliances for the production of organ pipes and mechanisms, 
and immense factory, are contributing from day to day to the 
advance in organ construction now progressing with such 
marked strides. This progress such organ builders standing 
in the front rank of their profession have urged forward, to 
the securing for England of the position of being, all things 
considered, the foremost organ-building nation of modern 
times. 


A. H. BATEMAN AND CO. (LIMITED.) 


THE works of this firm, which are under the immediate 
direction of the gentleman whose name figures above, are 
situated at Maze Hill, Greenwich, and comprise, in addition 
to the manufacture of the ordinary appliances of the en- 
gineering trade, the far more important element of emery and 
corundum wheels, and an artificial stone which has defied 
and puzzled the geologist, and been shaped into all sorts of 
ornamental stove work. Before introducing our readers to 
the world of wheels which form so important a branch of the 
engineering trade at large, and of Messrs. Bateman’s in par- 
ticular, we will first allude to certain specialities which have 
made the name of the firm famous, and secured for 
them large contracts from the Arsenals and Dock- 
yards. On our visit we had the privilege to be chaperoned 
by Mr. A. H. Bateman, who took us into each shed 
and workshop where the multifarious appliances, of 
whose existance we were previously in ignorance, are 
wrought, from the initiatory stages of the crucible and cold 
raw material, to the polishing and refining processes of the 
lathe and emery wheel. Mr. Bateman has no secrets to hide 
but keeps open house for any enquiring person who seeks 
information, and owing to his ready courtesy, and lucid 


explanations, we are enabled to describe much that is 
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interesting and doubtless unknown to the majority of our 
readers. 

One of the most valuable and useful appliances of which 
the firm have made a speciality, is the “Sentinel Safety 
Valve,” by means of which an alarm is raised when a certain 





pressure of steam is reached. This clever invention acts 
automatically, and continues the alarm as long as the 
pressure lasts, thus obviating the distressing accidents result- 
ing from the explosion of steam boilers from over-pressure. 
Mr. Bateman, in exhibiting its action, made the very obvious 
remark that the use of this, or similar useful instrument 
ought to be made compulsory by law, and we thoroughly 
coincide withhim. “The fusible plug,” another manufacture 
of Mr. Bateman’s, deserves to be widely known and used, for 
by its use when the water in a boiler becomes low enough to 
prove dangerous the plug melts, and admits the rush of 
steam into the furnace and puts out the fire. The plug is 
fixed in the crown of the boiler and is automatic in its action. 

Another invention of what we may term the philanthropic, 
or danger averting character, is the “Safety Water Guage.” 
Now to the uninitiated the glass tube in front ofa boiler may 
not appear of vital import, being merely designed to show 
the amount of water in the boiler. Many serious accidents 
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have happened owing to the bursting of the water-guage 
especially on locomotive engines where the driver, blinded 
and scalded by the escaping steam and water, has to cover 
the opening with his coat in order to get to the valve to shut 
off the steam. Mr. Bateman’s invention obviates this, and 
by means of small brass balls, immediately the glass breaks 





the pressure causes them to close the connection with the 
boiler. We saw this illustrated, though not without fear and 
trembling. With a smart blow Mr. Bateman shattered the 
small guage tube of a boiler with the result we have 
described; neither steam nor water escaping. ‘ The Lock- 
up” water cock is a contrivance designed to prevent the 
waste of water, the peculiarity being that the whole working 
part can be removed while the full pressure is on; steam 
valves are also made on the same ingenious principle. Both 
these inventions are unique, and have proved of infinite value 
and advantage to engineers, who are enabled by their use to 
effect their repairs without reducing the pressure of either 
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water or steam. Portable 
forges and blowing and ex- 
haustive fans were being con- 
structed in another long work- 
shop. The cases and brackets 
of these handy and portable 
appliances are cast in one 
piece, and fitted with steel 
spindles and patent self-lubrica- 
tors; the use of screws and 
keys are dispensed with by an 
arrangement which attaches the pulleys to the spindles. 
Patent frictional gearing gives almost any velocity with great 
economy of power, and with a three-horse engine it is 
capable of supplying a long range of forges; while the 
“Cyclops” patent blower worked by hand produces a minia- 
ture tornado. 

Another most important machine is largely made by 
Messsrs. Bateman, and several have been already supplied 
to our Dockyards and others are in course of con- 
struction. This is a patent screw and bolt making machine 
which shapes and forms the bolt, besides heading and pointing 











it, thus turning out the screw at one operation. The first 
time of descending the bolt is shaped and the second the 
thread is formed. This machine is one of the most highly 
finished and ingenious that has ever come under our obser- 
vation, and fully deserves the success it has attained, for 
unlike other machines it can be arranged to make screws of 
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any size or pitch of thread. The cost ranges from £80 to 
£200, and we were much interested in the drawings and 
models shown to us. Lovers of the iron horse will be 
interested to know that Messrs. Bateman are making experi- 
ments to reduce the weight of the gear of the steam tricycle 
to a minimum, and “The Baronet’”’ tricycle will make its 
appearance when these experiments are perfected and the 
machine simplified for use by the general public. 

“The Flexible Shaft” is an American invention that is 
being largely introduced to English engineers by Messrs. 
Bateman. By its use the drill can be worked in the most 
inaccessible places. It is composed of spiral steel wires, 
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covered by a strong leather sheathing, one end is driven by 
a cord, while to the other is attached the drill which will cut 
through a four inch plate of iron: it cannot become twisted 
however awkward the place in which it is put into operation. 
Thus the “ Mahomet” of work is brought to the “ Mountain” 
to operate upon it, a most important element when large 
masses of metal have often to be detached for the purpose of 
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repair. Last but by no means least in importance, another 
invention introduced by Messrs. Bateman to the Admiralty 
and all the principal railways is ‘‘ Metaline,” which entirely 
does away with lubrication as applied to bearings and shafts. 
Extraordinary as this 
statement may sound to 
outsiders. Messrs, 
Bateman have a shaft, five 
pulleys, and even a six 
horse power steam engine 
that have been running 
for five years without oil! 
“Metaline” is a_ solid 
metallic composition in powder, which by means of enormous 
pressure is reduced into small plugs of a quarter of an inch 
in diameter and length; the bush or bearing is drilled with 
holes to receive these plugs close together which are then 
inserted and pressed home: the shaft is then replaced and no 
further attention is required, in fact oil injures the ‘“Metaline.” 
It is used for ships blocks, loose pulleys, and in fact wherever 
a bush is in use. We feel bound to admit that this was the 
most astounding of the many wonderful revelations made to 
us on our visit. 

We now come to the staple trade of Messrs. Bateman and 
Co., the ‘‘wheels within wheels,” which play so great a part 
in the world of mechanical science, for by their use are 
wrought the multifarious edge tools of the skilled artificer 
with which he shapes and fashions the separate parts of the 
mighty machines and gear which turn out the manufactures 
of Great Britain, that are sent to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. 

In a paper read by Mr. Bateman before the Society of Arts 
in March, 1878, the whole system and use of emery and 
corundum wheels was explained and discussed. Corundum 
is almost pure aluminia with a little silica, slightly tinged 
with iron oxides when in its pure state. The principal 
deposits are found near Smyrna and the ruins of Ephesus, and 
also in several islands of the Grecian Archipelago. Large 
deposits have also been discovered in America. The deposits 
in Turkey were utilized by the government in 1847. The 
substance takes its name from a promontory in the island of 
Mexos,one of the above group and called Cape Emeri. It is 
found principally upon the surface, and in large masses. 
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A wheel made of the solid substance would be too smooth, 
itis therefore crushed to various degrees of fineness according 
to the quality of the stone required. There are but very few 
firms—probably not more than half a dozen—engaged in the 
crushing of emery stone, and as a rule the operation is not 
shown. In the manufacture of wheels there are also but few 
firms engaged. 

The crushing of this substance which is the next in point 
of hardness tothe diamond, is an operation of considerable 
difficulty and expense as the machinery used, notably the 
cast iron plates, wear away in the course of six weeks work. 
Microscopic examination of the crushed emery reveals not only 
corundum and oxide of iron, but quartz, and traces of iron 
from the machines, and all makers of emery wheels guarantee 
the absolute purity of that material, which is always subjected 
to microscopic examination. After passing through the 
crushing process it is sifted through a series of sieves of 
various ranges. 

We have not space to devote to the primal stages, and come 
now to the absolute manufacture of these wonderful wheels, 
which, according to Mr. Bateman’s valuable paper on the 
subject, are capable of being put to the following and numer- 
ous other uses ;— 

Fettling (or trimming) castings, steel, all kinds of iron, 
brass, and gun metal; Grinding cranks and crank pins in 
hard, chilled, and case-hardened iron; Surfacing locomotive 
slide bars; Trueing case-hardened and chilled rolls; Bushes 
for axles, brazed joints of tubes ; Finishing forged connecting 
rods, pistons, glands, valves, bolts and nuts; Cleaning wheel 
teeth ; Saw sharpening and gulleting; Long cutting knives, 
paper, leather, tobacco; Iron and brass stove and fender 
work; Iron and brass taps, cocks and valves; Sewing 
machines, including spindles ; Slides for rests, beds, mortising 
machines, &c.; Dentists—metal and teeth; Millboard ; Stone; 
Agate; Wood; and Bricks. 

The cementing media used for the cohesion of the ground 
emery is a compound designated by our guide as “ Flint 
Soup,” a compound of flints dissolved in caustic soda. This 
is'done in a steam boiler which is kept at boiling pressure 
until the soda is impregnated with the flint. This solution is 
then mixed well with the emery and the whole is laid and 
pressed into iron moulds of various sizes, and placed in a gas 
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oven. When fit to be removed they are trimmed with a 
diamond tool on a machine which drives the stone at a high 
speed until they are perfectly true. 

We saw the perfected wheels of all sizes from half-an-inch 
in diameter to 3 ft. A somewhat similar process to the above 
is also adopted for the manufacture of “ Ransome’s Fine Grit 
Grindstones,” and the artificial stone to which brief allusion 
has been made; sand however is used instead of emery as an 
admixture with the “ flint soup.” 

The machinery used for mounting these wonderful wheels 
which always present a surface of sharp points, are so 
beautifully constructed that without a vibration, noise, or 
visible movement the wheels whirr round at a velocity of 
about a mile a minute. Mr. Bateman related that at an exhibi- 
tion at Belfast, when his firms machines were on view, he was 
compelled to put up a notice informing the public that the 
wheels were really in motion, as several persons had injured 
themselves by touching the revolving stones. 

It is impossible within the limits of a paper of this 
dimension to attempt to describe the numerous machines 
fitted with the emery wheel, from the small horizontal 
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grinders costing £5, to the “multiplex” carrying six wheels 
of various sections specially designed for large and heavy 
lathe and other tools. ‘“ The long knife sharpening machine,” 
however, deserves a passing word. It is automatic in its action, 
mounts an emery wheel 26 in. in diameter, and is fitted with 
a sliding table for the blades to be ground. 

Some antagonism has been manifested amongst English 
workmen against the emery wheel; one consequence of 
which is that America, by having adopted it almost univer- 
sally, is enabled to undersell this country in machine tools of 
the nicest precision, notwithstanding the higher price of 
labour, cost of freight, &c. As Mr. Bateman pertinently 
remarked “the antagonism is stupid, the wheel cannot go 
into corners, and must be looked upon rather as an adjunct 
than a substitute for other tools.” The durability of the 
emery wheel is remarkable, and as the worthy engineer 
remarked “its only fault is that it lasts too long.” In one of 
his workshops we were shown a wheel of 12 in. diameter, 
which was mounted, and which had been in continuous and 
heavy use since last Christmas in grinding large tools, and 
had only reduced to 8in. diameter. The emery wheel and 
its important bearings upon engineering having hitherto been 
somewhat of a mystery to the general public; we need no 
apology for having devoted so much of our space to a descrip- 
tion of this wonder worker which gives the keenest edge to 
stoutest or most delicate tool, which never flies or breaks, and 
is assailable only by its costly brother the diamond. ‘* Strong 
as adamant” must give place to “ Strong as emery,” for no 
stone real or artificial can match it. Pinder was refused the 
price of an ode he had written in celebration of a victory, 
because the victor said it was the price of a statue of brass, 
and he preferred the statue to the ode, but relented the next 
day and paid the poet, as he thought Pinder’s ode would 
outlive a brass statue. In like manner the emery stone 
outlives all other appliances for reducing raw material to 
polish and sharpness, and is an important step on the road to 
knowledge along which we are travelling at so rapid a rate. 

In quitting our subject we do so with regret that we are 
unable to do more than allude briefly to the artificial grind- 
stones which bids fair to replace the real article, or the 
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ornamental finals, capitals, scrolls and balus 
trades which are made by the same process, 
and which wear as well as any stone, and 
better than many. “To see through a grind- 
stone” has always been regarded as a feat 
impossible of execution; but the Ransome grindstone is no 
mystery. We have seen through it; we have handled the 


ee | 


plain sand with which it is constructed, and the 

i“ flint soup,” which out of shifting sand evolves 
the ponderous grindstone, when mixed by the 
Ransome process. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Bateman for the 
courtesy which has enabled us to lay before our 
readers the treasures of mechanical science 
which are developed and stored at Maze Hill. 

















A THIRTY YEAR’S WAR; 


OR, 


FIRST THIRTY YEAR’S OF HARRIET 
MARTINEAU’S LIFE. 


To most of us life is in one way or another a stern battle, 
and certainly during the first thirty years of her life, Harriet 
Martineau had to fight very hard for the victory and success 
which she achieved inher thirtieth year. ‘ My life,” she says 
in her autobiography, ‘began with winter, burst suddenly 
into summer, and is now ending with autumn, I have had no 
spring; but that cannot be helped now. It was a moral 
disadvantage, as well as a great loss of happiness; but we all 
have our moral disadvantages to make the best of, and 
“happiness is of,’ as the poet says, ‘our being’s end and 
aim.” 

Her life “began with winter.” She was a delicate child, 
bad health and even deafness being caused according to her 
mother by the fact that she was all but starved during the 
first weeks of her life. For years she had “a horrid lump” 
in her throat every morning, and the most terrific oppressions 
in the night. She feared every person except an aunt who 
won her confidence when sixteen. Every sound scared the 
sickly child. Her daily walk was a punishment rather than 
a pleasure because she was taken past a place where the 
residents were wont to air their feather-beds, and to beat 
them with a stick and the dull shock made her heart.stand 
still. Her parents knew nothing of this. “It never occured 
to me to speak of anything I felt most: and I doubt whether 
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they ever had the slightest idea of my miseries. It seems to 
me now that a little closer observation would have shown 
them the causes of the bad health and fitful temper which 
gave them so much anxiety on my account; and I am sure 
that a little more of the cheerful tenderness which was in 
those days thought bad for children, would have saved me 
from my worst faults and from a world of suffering.” As a 
remedy against such bilious unhappiness little Harriet was 
sent to a farmhouse in the country. Her hostess and nurse, 
as well asthe husband of that good lady was “a methodist of 
some sort.”” She returned the absurdest little preacher of two 
and three years. She used to nod her head emphatically, 
and say “‘ Never ky for tyfles;’ “dooty fust, and pleasure 
afterwards,” and so forth. At this time and for years after- 
wards she was in a chronic state of fright or shame about 
something so weak and her nervous system. Even the white 
circle on the wall formed by a Christmas magic lantern always 
made her ill with terror up to her thirteenth year. She was 
afraid to walk in the town for fear of meeting two persons 
who had on different occasions alarmed her. In the drawing- 
room the drops of the lustres on the mantle-piece when the 
morning sun shone on them, seemed to her morbid fancy 
“alive—imps of some sort.’”’ So well did she overcome this 
nervousness in after life, that even warnings of personal 
violence on account of her anti-slavery opinions could not 
discontinue a tour through the States of Southern America. 
The only support and pleasure she had from a very early age 
was from religion. ‘ While I was afraid of everybody I saw, 
I was notin the least afraid of God. Being usually very 
unhappy, I was constantly longing for heaven, and seriously, 
and very frequently planning suicide in order to get there. I 
knew it was considered a crime ; but I did not feel it so, I had 
a devouring passion for justice ;—justice, first to my own 
precious self, and then to other oppressed people. Justice 
was precisely what was least understood in our house, in 
regard to servants and children.” Looking back on her 
childhood, Harriet Martineau declares that her temper was 
“downright develish,” but adds that it might have been made 
a thorough good one by the slightest indulgence shown to her 
natural affections, and any rational dealing with her faults. 
She had no self respect, and an unbounded need of approba- 
tion and _ affection. Her capacity for jealously was 
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«something frightful.” One day a friend gave to her sister 
Gav’s Fables, bound in red and gold. She stood with a 
bursting heart, beating her hoop and hating everybody in the 
world. For a long time she could not abide a red book. 
“ Nobody dreamed of all this ; and the ‘ taking down’ system 
was pursued with me as with the rest, issuing in the assumed 
doggedness and wilfulness which made me _ desperately 
disagreable during my youth to everybody at home.” 
Nevertheless—and parents should note this—the least word 
or tone of kindness melted her instantly, in spite of the 
strongest predeterminations to be hard and offensive. She was 
fond of going to Chapel but even here she was rendered 
unhappy. Her passion for justice was balked. The duties 
preached were those of inferiors to superiors, while the 
fer contra was not insisted on with any equality of treatment 
at all. She was obedient in act but her conscience was kept 
in a state of perpetual torture by reason of interior rebellion. 
“ Aa far as I remember, my conscience was never of the least 
use to me; for I always concluded myself wrong about every 
thing, while pretending entire complacency and assurance. 
My moral discernment was almost wholly obscured by fear 
and mortification.” It was a great trouble to her that she 
could not pray in Chapel. ‘ I prayed abundantly when I was 
alone; but it was impossible to me to do it in any other way ; 
and the hypocrisy of appearing to do so was a long and sore 
trouble to me. All this is very painful; but I really remem- 
ber little that was not paintul at that time of my life,” (aged 
five!) The visits of her kind old nurse were looked forward 
to, but even she held the family impression of Harriet’s 
abilities—that she was a dull, unobservant, slow awkward 
child. The little girl’s sense of justice and kindliness of 
feeling made her resent what she considered the harsh 
treatment of tradesmen and servants on the part of grown up 
people. One of her chief miseries was being sent with 
scolding messages to the maids—e.g., to “ bid them not be so 
like cart-horses overhead.” All through her life Miss 
Martineau had great sympathy for servants. In latter life 
when settled in a house of her own, she was in the habit of 
calling her maids in the evening and pointing out to them on 
the map the operations of the Crimean war, for she thought 
that young Englishwomen should take an intelligent interest 
in the doings of their country. 
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A gleam of sunshine came to the unhappy child when 
seven years old, in the discovery one day of a plain, clumsy, 
calf-bound volume called “ Paradise Lost.” Taking “Argu- 
ment” the first word she saw to be a dispute she naturally 
supposed it to be stupid enough ; but when something about 
Satan cleaving chaos made her turn to the poetry, in a few 
months there was hardly a line she could not put her finger 
upon, she sent herself asleep by repeating it. She now 
became ashamed of her habit of misery and especially of 
crying. ‘I tried for a long course of years,—I should think 
from about eight to fourteen,—to pass a single day without 
crying, I was a persevering child ; and I know I tried hard: 
but I failed. I gave up at last; and during all those years, I 
never did pass a day without crying. Of course my temper 
and habit of mind must have been excessively bad. I have 
no doubt I was an insufferable child of gloom, obstinacy and 
crossness. Still, when I remember my own placability,—my 
weakness of yielding everything to the first word or tone of 
tenderness, I cannot but believe that there was grievous 
mistake in the case, and that even a little more sympathy and 
moral support would have spared me and others a hideous 
amount of fault and suffering.” All the while however, cir- 
cumstances were doing for her what she could not do for 
herself. A little girl friend had lost her leg by some accident, 
with great self-denial Harriet abstained from all games in 
which her afflicted companion could not join. She was fond 
of play, but for many years she used to stand with cold feet 
and a longing mind while her friend leaned on her arm 
looking on at the other children at play. All this was moraily 
good for her. The birth of a youngest sister was henceforth 
a source of continual pleasure. The child of nine years of 
age told a young lady with joy that she should now see the 
growth of a human mind from the very beginning! All her 
spare moments were spent in the nursery watching the baby. 
It is to be feared that music vouses the savage breasts of little 
girls quite as often as it sooths them. With a good ear for 
harmony, shyness prevented Harriet from deriving benefit 
from her master’s lessons. ‘ He came twice a week. On 
those days it was an effort to rise in the morning,—to enter 
upon a day of misery; and nothing could have carried me 
through the morning but the thought of the evening, when he 
would be gone,—out of my way for three days or even four. 
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The hours grew heavier; my heart fluttered more and more! 
I could not eat my dinner; and his impatient loud knock was 
worse to me than sitting down in the dentists’ chair.” Is 
there any law of nature forcing all girls to play the piano 
with or without inclination? If not a mother should excuse 
her daughter and visitors from “her piece” when music is 
not in the child’s soul. 

Harriet Martineau was on the whole a little more happy at 
school and her next great struggle was with deafness. 
“People in general have only to sit still in the midst of 
Nature, to be amused and diverted (in the strict sense of the 
word,—avstracted, in the French sense,) so as to find “ change 
of work as good as rest;”’ but I have had, for the main part 
of my life, to go in search of impressions and influences, as the 
alternative from abstract or unrelieved thought, in an intellec- 
tual view, and from brooding in a moral view. Life is a long 
hard unrelieved working-day to us; who hear, or see only by 
express effort, or have to make other senses serve the turn of 
that which is lost. Considerate persons will at once see what 
large allowance must in fairness be made for faults of temper, 
irritability or weakness of nerves, narrowness of mind, and 
imperfection of sympathy, in sufferers so worn with toil of 
body and mind as I, for one, have been.” We think Harriet 
Martineau’s case requires no such indulgence. She gathered 
herself up for a gallant breasting of her destiny. She felt 
that here was an enterprise and the spirit of enterprise was 
roused in her; animating her to sure success with many 
sinkings and much lapse by the way. 

When sixteen years of age she was tormented by her 
awkwardness in purchasing stores, setting out a table or in 
dealing with the butcher and fishmonger. ‘I was always in 
terror at that great mountain of duty before me, and wonder- 
ing what was to become of me if my mother left home, or if 
I should marry.” In later life she thoroughly overcame all 
such difficulties, and made herself so “accomplished” in 
house-keeping that she felt herself “a good housemaid spoilt.” 
That undue severity or roughness of manner on the part of 
parents tempts children to falsehood is very evident. While 
organized for sincerity and generally truthful Harriet 
Martineau tells us that “towards one person I was habitually 
untruthful, from fear. To my mother I would in my childhood 
assert or deny anything that would bring me through most 
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easily.’ When she left home, all temptation to untruth 
ceased, and there was henceforth nothing more then the habit 
of exaggeration and strong expression to struggle with. Her 
aunt had set up school at Bristol and thither Harriet was sent 
for the sake of her health. Before leaving home she was the 
prey of three rather amusing griefs. They were bad hand- 
writing, deafness and the state of her hair. “If any one 
had told me then how many reams of paper I should cover in 
the course of my life, life would have seemed a sort of 
purgatory to me. As to my deafness it was worse when | 
returned from Bristol. The third misery, which really 
plagued me seriously, was cured presently after I left home, 
and there was an end of one of those trifles which make up 
the sum of human things.” [Fifteen months were spent at 
Bristol happily enough, though home sickness spoiled the 
last part of the time. ‘Certainly, I passionately loved my 
family, each and all, from the very hour that parted us; and 
was physically ill with expectation when their letters became 
due. On her return her health was rather worse than better 
by the wear and tear of home-sickness, by religious emotions, 
over much study and medical mismanagement. 

The marriage of her eldest sister made Harriet a young 
woman at once. More and more her mother took her into 
her confidence as her mind opened, and as her increasing 
deafness bespoke her motherly sympathy. For some years, 
indeed, there was a genuine and cordial friendship between 
my mother and me, which was a benefit to me in all manner 
of ways; and, from the time when I began to have literary 
enterprises ‘and quite as much before I obtained success as 
after) I was sustained by her trustful, generous, self-denying 
sympathy and maternal appreciation.” 

When Miss Martineau was young it was thought rather 
indecorus for young ladies to study, and especially with pen 
in hand. They were expected to sit down in the parlour to 
sew,—during which reading aloud was permitted,—or to 
practice their music ; but so as to be fit to receive callers, 
without any signs of blue-stockingism which could be repor- 
ted abroad. Thus it was that Harriets’ first studies had to be 
carried on with great care and reserve. She was at the work 
table regularly after breakfast,—making her own clothes, or 
the shirts of the household, or about some fancy work; she 
went out walking with the rest; and if ever she shut herself 
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into her own room it was at the risk of being sent for to join 
the sewing-circle or to read aloud. Nevertheless she 
managed to improve her style by translating the Agricola of 
Tacitus, while her cousin then studying at Norwich used to 
read Italian with her, she studied the Bible incessantly and 
immensely. 

It was in her nineteenth year that she first appeared in 
print. Aspirations after authorship she had had ever since 
when a very young child she was in the habit of writing 
down Scripture texts in little paper books. This ambition 
had disappeared until her brother James, then her idolized 
companion discovering how wretched she was when he left 
for College, advised her to take refuge in a new persuit; and 
suggested an attempt at authorship. He desired her to try 
her chance in the ‘‘ .Wonthly Reposttory,”—a poor little Unitar- 
ian periodical. The title of her first article was ‘“ Female 
Writers on Practical Divinity.” “I wrote away, in my 
abominable scrawl of these days, on foolscap paper, feeling 
mightily like a fool all the time. I told no one and took my 
packet to the post-office myself.’’ She took the letter “V”’ for 
her signature, and her heart “‘ thumped prodigiously” when 
she saw in the next number of the magizine that arrived 
before service time on a Sunday morning her articles inserted, 
and in the notices to correspodents, a request to hear more 
from ““V” of Norwich. That evening her eldest brother and 
his bride invited her to tea. Conversation turned on “ V”’ the 
new hand that had appeared in the “ J/onthly Reposttory.” 
At length “V” herself was obliged to silence her brother’s 
praises of the paper by pleading guilty of having written it. 
He then laid his hand on her shoulder and said gravely: 
“Now, dear, leave it to other women to make shirts and darn 
Stockings ; and do you devote yourself to this.” From the 
age of twenty to thirty Harriet Martineau suffered through a 
decade of troublesome years. Consumption took from her 
the eldest brother from whom she never sought for encourage- 
mentin vain. Her father’s death followed in quick succession, 
When able to stand straight after these two staggering blows 
and just as she was growing happy, surmounting her fears 
and doubts and enjoying the attachment of a lover to whom 
she was engaged, he became suddenly insane; and after 
months of illness of body and mind, he died. Of course a 
young girl of twenty-four must have felt this to be a terrible 
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calamity, although the shortsightedness of our desires is well 
illustrated by her retrospect of the matter taken many years 
afterwards. ‘ There has never been any doubt in my mind 
that, considering what I was in those days, it was happiest 
for us both that our union was prevented by any means. [| 
am in truth, very thankful for not having married at all.” 
And this by no means because of coldness of heart for she 
continues: “when I see what conjugal love is, in the 
extremely rare cases in which it is seen in its perfection, I 
feel that there is a power of attachment in me that has never 
been touched. When I am among little children, it frightens 
me to think what my idolatry of my own children would have 
been. My strong will, combined with anxiety of conscience, 
makes me fit only to live alone.” 

Next year Mrs. Martineau and her daughters lost almost 
all their means of support by the failure of the old manufac- 
tory in which their money was invested. This “calamity” 
as their friends called it, and as it must have appeared to 
themselves at the time, was really a blessing in disguise to the 
brave ladies. ‘In a very short time, my two sisters and I 
began to feel the blessing of a wholly new freedom. I, who 
had been obliged to write before breakfast, or in some private 
way, had henceforth liberty to do my own work in my own 
way ; for we had lost our gentility. Many and many a time 
since have we said, but for that loss of money, we might have 
lived on in the ordinary provincial method of ladies with 
small means, sewing, and economizing, and growing 
narrower every year; whereas, by being thrown while it was 
yet time on our own resources, we have worked hard and 
usefully, won friends, reputation and independence, seen the 
world abundantly, abroad and at home, and, in short, have 
truly lived instead of vegetated.” We have quoted this 
passage in full because it contains encouragement for the 
many one meets now every day who are suffering losses by 
reason of depressed trade, cheating companies or foreign 
bonds. Let all such, says the spirit of Harriet Martineau, 
convert their financial losses into moral gains. This is, we 
have seen, the second “calamity” on which Miss Martineau 
could in after life look back cheerfully and say that however 
painful at the time both turned out “for the best.” Truly we 
mortals know not what to ask or wish—know not what is 
most expedient for us! 
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When the Martineau family lost their property the question 
arose what was Harriet to do, as her deafness precluded both 
music and governessing? She devised a plan for guiding the 
studies of young people by correspondence, and sent out 
written proposals; but, while everybody professed to approve 
the scheme, no pupil ever offered. She had sent a “ Life of 
Harold’’ to the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge Society, but 
there was no prospect in that quarter. ‘‘ Nobody knew that 
I was left with only one shilling, insomuch that I dreaded the 
arrival of a thirteenpenny letter, in these days of dear postage. 
The sale of a ball-dress brought me three pounds. That was 
something ; I hoped, and not without reason, that my needle 
would bring me enough for my small expenses for a time; 
and I did earn a good many pounds by my fancy-work. My 
mother would not hear of my paying my own expenses till 
she saw that I should be the happier for her allowing it; and 
then she proved to me that, as she had to keep house at all 
events, and as my habits were exceedingly frugal (taking no 
wine, &c.), thirty pounds a year would repay her for my resi- 
dence; twenty pounds more sufficed for clothes, postage, and 
sundries , and thus did I live, as long as it was necessary, on 
fifty pounds a year.” The Editor of the A/onthly Reposttory 
apologetically placed at her disposal the only sum at his 
command at the time—fifteen pounds a year for which she 
was to do as much reviewing as she thought proper. “ Every 
night that winter, I believe I was writing till two, or even 
three in the morning—obeying always the rule of the house, 
of being present at the breakfast table as the clock struck 
eight. Many a time I was in such a state of nervous exhaus- 
tion and distress, that I was obliged to walk to and fro in the 
room before I could put on paper the last line of a page, or 
the last half sentence of an essay or review. Yet I was very 
happy. The deep-felt sense of progress and expansion was 
delightful ; and so was the exertion of all my faculties; and, 
not least, that of will to overcome my obstructions, and force 
my way to that power of public speech of which I believe 
myself more or less worthy.” Failing in all attempts to get 
her articles even looked at, she was on the point of despairing 
when a new project turned up. The Unitarian Association 
had advertised for three prize essays. She competed for 
therm all, and then while waiting in suspense for the result, 
she wrote a tale called “ Five Years of Youth,” for which she 
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received twenty pounds. Allthe prizes were awarded to her, 
At the close of the year in which, besides the prize essays, 
she had written seven social science tracts, fifty two articles, 
and a tale, it was no wonder that she should have become 
“nearly as thin as possible, and disturbed by excited dreams 
almost every night.” 

Harriet Martineau was in her twenty-ninth year when she 
put on the grand spurt which was to bring her up triumphant 
to the winning post. The chef-d’wuvre that made her famous 
consisted of a series of stories designed to illustrate and 
popularise the more important truths of political economy. 
Her own idea was that these tales should appear quarterly ; 
but her brother and the publishers urged their being monthly. 
“The whole business was the strongest act of will that I ever 
committed myself to; and my will was always a pretty strong 
one. I could never have even started my project but for my 
thorough, well-considered conviction that the work was 
wanted, was even craved by the popular mind. I now believe 
that for two years I must support an almost unequalled 
amount of literary labour; that, owing to the nature of some 
of the subjects to be treated, my effort would probably be 
fatal to my reputation; that the chances of failure in a 
scheme of such extent, begun without money or interest were 
most formidable ; and that failure would be my ruin. In the 
first place I resolved to sustain my health under the suspense, 
if possible, by keeping up a mood of steady determination, 
and unfaltering hope. Next, I resolved never to lose my 
temper. Lastly, I resolved to refuse, under any tempta- 
tion whatever, to accept any loan from my kind mother and 
aunt.” The difficulty now was, the same that exercised 
many another young genius,—as to a publisher. With one 
consent all the publishers to whom she applied began to 
make excuse. Nor was there even the merit of variety in 
their objections. They one and all informed her in almost 
the same words that owing to the disturbed state of the 
public mind by reason of the Reform Bill and the cholera, 
there was no encouragement to put out new books. Day 
after day she pleaded for her stories before publishers, who 
sat superb in their arm-chairs, looking as cautious as possi- 
ble, but relaxing visibly under the influence of her confidence, 
until at length they joined the general chorus about the 
Reform Bill and the cholera, and forced her to “‘ move on,” 
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poor thing! out of their sight. And yet the time was to 
come when three publishers would wait in three different 
rooms in her house, each desiring an interview that they 
might compete with each other in bidding for the copyright 
of her “ Society in America.” 

Now she had come to London as to a battle-field to struggle 
for literary existence. Day after day she returned from seeing 
publishers, weary with disappointment and with trudging 
many miles through the clay of the street, and the fog of a 
gloomy December. ‘I came home only to work; for I must 
be ready with two first numbers in case of a publisher turning 
up. All the while, too, I was determined as ever that my 
scheme should be fulfilled.” A few guineas were offered by 
relations towards publication by subscription, but all the time 
the same people were doing ‘“ more harm by their tongues 
than they could everdo good by their guineas.” At last a 
publisher undertook to bring out the series by subscription, 
adding, however, the unreasonable condition that the success 
of the work should be secured in a fortnight. Harriet set 
out to walk the four-and-a-half miles between this Pharaoh's 
judgment seat and the friend’s house at which she was stay- 
ing. ‘Il could not afford to ride, more or less; but, weary 
already, I now feit almost too ill to walk at all. On the road 
I became too giddy to stand without support; and I leaned 
over some dirty palings, pretending to look at a cabbage bed, 
but saying to myself, as I stood with closed eyes, ‘ My book 
will do yet.’ I moved on as soon as I| could, apprehending 
that the passers-by took me to be drunk. I began now, at 
last, to doubt whether my work would ever see the light. I 
thought of the multitudes who needed it,— and especially of 
the poor,—to assist them in managing their own welfare. I 
thought too of my own conscious power of doing the very 
thing.” She cried all that night for she felt that there was 
no hope or prospect of usefulness or independence if this 
project failed. Just as the last straw was being put on the 
camel’s back an uncle’s packet of notes and gold, together 
with some priceless sympathy came to the rescue. Notwith- 
standing this she returned to her mother threatened with a 
liver complaint, caused by over-walking—“ yellow, and cough- 
ing with every breath.” Mrs. Martineau now makes the 
happy suggestion that her daughter should send a copy of 
her prospectus to almost every member of both Houses of 
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Parliament. ‘There was nothing of puffery in this,—nothing 
that I had the least objection to do. It was merely informing 
our legislators that a book was coming out on their particular 
class of subjects.” In the meantime a committee of the 
Diffusion Society returned one of Harriet’s tales having pro- 
nounced it “dull.” In her bitter need how could she guess 
that Lord Brougham would one day say of the gentlemen 
who “declined with thanks” this story, that ‘he should 
revive the torture for their sakes, as hanging was too good 
for them.” The effect of the circular in reference to the 
Political Economy Series was—success. At the end of ten 
davs the publisher sent a copy of the first monthly number, 
desiring her to make with all speed any corrections she 
might wish to make, as he had scarcely any copies left. ‘“ He 
added that the demand led him to propose that we should 
now print two thousand. A postscript informed me that since 
he wrote the above he had found that we should want three 
thousand. <A second postscript proposed four thousand, and 
a third five thousand. Irom that hour I have never had any 
other anxiety about employment than what to choose, nor 
any real care about money.” ‘The thirty years war that had 
been waged against childhood’s troubles at first and trouble- 
some publishers afterwards was now ended. The entire peri- 
odical press, daily, weekly, and, as soon as possible, monthly 
came out in her favour. She was overwhelmed with news- 
papers and letters, containing every sort of flattery. ‘The 
Diffusion Society wanted to have the series now, and she was 
offered any price she would name by a new Society for the 
purchase of the whole. Members of Parliament sent down to 
the heroine of the hour blue books through the post-office, to the 
astonishment of the Norwich postmaster, who one day sent 
word that she must send for her own share of the mail, for it 
could not be carried without a barrow; an announcement 
which, spreading in the town, caused her to be stared at in 
the streets. Half the hobbies of the House of Commons and 
numberless notions of individuals were commended to her for 
treatment in her series. “I had not calculated on the . 
additional labour in the form of correspondence. Many 
letters, particularly anonymous ones, required no answer ; 
but there were others from operatives, young persons, and 
others which could be answered without much expenditure ot 
thought, and wear and tear of interest; and I could not find 
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in my heart to resist such clients. One necessity soon became 
clear,—that I must reside in London, for the sake of the 
extensive and varied information which I found was at my 
service there, and which the public encouragement of my 
work made it my duty to avail myself of.” With her mother 
and aunt, Harriet now removed to London and took a house 
in Fludyer Street, Westminster. She became the fashion and 
might have been the “lion” of several seasons if she had not 
detested the idea and put down the practice in her own case. 
Although she had no time for visiting herself so many were 
the calls made upon her that Sydney Smith suggested the 
ilvisableness of her ‘sending round an inferior authoress in 
acarriage to drop cards.” Every day somebody’s carriage 
was sent to take her out to dinner. She was asked to write 
“leaders” for the two principal papers. The Prime Minister 
of the day was in the habit of sending confidential messages 
to her in reference to new bills and even of modifying them 
at her suggestion. She was sought after quite as much by 
the leader of the Opposition. So great a power had she 
become that on one occasion the 7zmes taunted a member 
of Parliament with going to a young lady in Fludyer Street, 
for direction in his political conduct. ‘‘ Hommages”’ were 
brought to her from French savans and foreign ambassadors. 
Louis Philippe ordered a copy of her series for each member 
of his family, and desired M. Guizot to introduce a translation 
of it into the National Schools of France. About the same 
time the Czar of Russia ordered a copy of the series for every 
member of Azs family and a great number of copies were 
bought by his orders for the Russian Schools. ‘ More than 
once my study door was thrown open, and a Frenchman, 
Italian, or German stood on the threshold, with one hand on 
his heart and the other almost touching the top of the door, 
clearing his throat to recite an ode, of which he wanted my 
opinion. Sometimes it was a lady from the country who 
desired to pour her sorrows into my bosom, and swear eternal 
friendship. Sometimes some slight acquaintance or another 
would enter with a companion and engage me in conversation 
while the companion took possession of a sheet of my writing 
paper, or even asked me for a pencil, sketched me, and put 
the sketch into her reticule; by which time the ostensible 
Visitor was ready to go away. Sometimes my pen was 
filched from the inkstand, still wet, and taken away to be 
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received twenty pounds. Allthe prizes were awarded to her. 
At the close of the year in which, besides the prize essays, 
she had written seven social sciencé tracts, fifty two articles, 
and a tale, it was no wonder that she should have become 
“‘nearly as thin as possible, and disturbed by excited dreams 
almost every night.” 

Harriet Martineau was in her twenty-ninth year when she 
put on the grand spurt which was to bring her up triumphant 
to the winning post. The chef-d’wuvre that made her famous 
consisted of a series of stories designed to illustrate and 
popularise the more important truths of political economy. 
Her own idea was that these tales should appear quarterly ; 
but her brother and the publishers urged their being monthly. 
“The whole business was the strongest act of will that I ever 
committed myself to; and my will was always a pretty strong 
one. I could never have even started my project but for my 
thorough, well-considered conviction that the work was 
wanted, was even craved bythe popular mind. I now believe 
that for two years I must support an almost unequalled 
amount of literary labour; that, owing to the nature of some 
of the subjects to be treated, my effort would probably be 
fatal to my reputation; that the chances of failure in a 
scheme of such extent, begun without money or interest were 
most formidable ; and that failure would be my ruin. In the 
first place I resolved to sustain my health under the suspense, 
if possible, by keeping up a mood of steady determination, 
and unfaltering hope. Next, I resolved never to lose my 
temper. Lastly, I resolved to refuse, under any tempta- 
tion whatever, to accept any loan from my kind mother and 
aunt.” The difficulty now was, the same that exercised 
many another young genius,—as to a publisher. With one 
consent all the publishers to whom she applied began to 
make excuse. Nor was there even the merit of variety in 
their objections. They one and all informed her in almost 
the same words that owing to the disturbed state of the 
public mind by reason of the Reform Bill and the cholera, 
there was no encouragement to put out new books. Day 
after day she pleaded for her stories before publishers, who 
sat superb in their arm-chairs, looking as cautious as possi- 
ble, but relaxing visibly under the influence of her confidence, 
until at length they joined the general chorus about the 
Reform Bill and the cholera, and forced her to ‘“‘ move on,” 
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poor thing! out of their sight. And yet the time was to 
come when three publishers would wait in three different 
rooms in her house, each desiring an interview that they 
might compete with each other in bidding for the copyright 
of her “Society in America.” 

Now she had come to London as to a battle-field to struggle 
for literary existence. Day after day she returned from seeing 
publishers, weary with disappointment and with trudging 
many miles through the clay of the street, and the fog of a 
gloomy December. ‘I came home only to work ; for I must 
be ready with two first numbers in case of a publisher turning 
up. All the while, too, I was determined as ever that my 
scheme should be fulfilled.” A few guineas were offered by 
relations towards publication by subscription, but all the time 
the same people were doing “ more harm by their tongues 
than they could everdo good by their guineas.” At last a 
publisher undertook to bring out the series by subscription, 
adding, however, the unreasonable condition that the success 
of the work should be secured in a fortnight. Harriet set 
out to walk the four-and-a-half miles between this Pharaoh's 
judgment seat and the friend’s house at which she was stay- 
ing. “I could not afford to ride, more or less; but, weary 
already, I now felt almost too ill to walk at all. On the road 
I became too giddy to stand without support; and I leaned 
over some dirty palings, pretending to look at a cabbage bed, 
but saying to myself, as I stood with closed eyes, ‘ My book 
will do yet.’ I moved on as soon as I could, apprehending 
that the passers-by took me to be drunk. I began now, at 
last, to doubt whether my work would ever see the light. I 
thought of the multitudes who needed it,—and especially of 
the poor,—to assist them in managing their own welfare. I 
thought too of my own conscious power of doing the very 
thing.” Shecried all that night for she felt that there was 
no hope or prospect of usefulness or independence if this 
project failed. Just as the last straw was being put on the 
camel's back an uncle’s packet of notes and gold, together 
with some priceless sympathy came to the rescue. Notwith- 
Standing this she returned to her mother threatened with a 
liver complaint, caused by over-walking—“ yellow, and cough- 
ing with every breath.” Mrs. Martineau now makes the 
happy suggestion that her daughter should send a copy of 
her prospectus to almost every member of both Houses of 
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Parliament. ‘There was nothing of puffery in this,—nothing 
that I had the least objection to do, It was merely informing 
our legislators that a book was coming out on their particular 
class of subjects.” In the meantime a committee of the 
Diffusion Society returned one of Harriet’s tales having pro- 
nounced it “dull.” In her bitter need how could she guess 
that Lord Brougham would one day say of the gentlemen 
who ‘declined with thanks” this story, that ‘he should 
revive the torture for their sakes, as hanging was too good 
for them.” The effect of the circular in reference to the 
Political Economy Series was—success. At the end of ten 
days the publisher sent a copy of the first monthly number, 
desiring her to make with all speed any corrections she 
might wish to make, as he had scarcely any copies left. ‘ He 
added that the demand led him to propose that we should 
now print two thousand. A postscript informed me that since 
he wrote the above he had found that we should want three 
thousand. A second postscript proposed four thousand, and 
a third five thousand. Irom that hour I have never had any 
other anxiety about employment than what to choose, nor 
any real care about money.” ‘The thirty years war that had 
been waged against childhood’s troubles at first and trouble- 
some publishers afterwards was now ended. The entire peri- 
odical press, daily, weekly, and, as soon as possible, monthly 
came out in her favour. She was overwhelmed with news- 
papers and letters, containing every sort of flattery. The 
Diffusion Society wanted to have the series now, and she was 
offered any price she would name by a new Society for the 
purchase of the whole. Members of Parliament sent down to 
the heroine of the hour blue books through the post-office, to the 
astonishment of the Norwich postmaster, who one day sent 
word that she must send for her own share of the mail, for it 
could not be carried without a barrow; an announcement 
which, spreading in the town, caused her to be stared at in 
the streets. Half the hobbies of the House of Commons and 
numberless notions of individuals were commended to her for 
treatment in her series. “I had not calculated on the. 
additional labour in the form of correspondence. Many 
letters, particularly anonymous ones, required no answer ; 
but there were others from operatives, young persons, and 
others which could be answered without much expenditure ot 
thought, and wear and tear of interest ; and I could not find 
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in my heart to resist such clients. One necessity soon became 
clear,—that I must reside in London, for the sake of the 
extensive and varied information which I found was at my 
service there, and which the public encouragement of my 
work made it my duty to avail myself of.” With her mother 
and aunt, Harriet now removed to London and took a house 
in Fludyer Street, Westminster. She became the fashion and 
might have been the “lion”’ of several seasons if she had not 
detested the idea and put down the practice in her own case. 
Although she had no time for visiting herself so many were 
he calls made upon her that Sydney Smith suggested the 
idvisableness of her ‘‘ sending round an inferior authoress in 
a carriage to drop cards.” Every day somebody’s carriage 
was sent to take her out to dinner. She was asked to write 
“leaders” for the two principal papers. The Prime Minister 
of the day was in the habit of sending confidential messages 
to her in reference to new bills and even of modifying them 
at her suggestion. She was sought after quite as much by 
the leader of the Opposition. So great a power had she 
become that on one occasion the Zzmes taunted a member 
of Parliament with going to a young lady in Fludyer Street, 
for direction in his political conduct. ‘‘ Hommages”’ were 
brought to her from French savans and foreign ambassadors. 
Louis Philippe ordered a copy of her series for each member 
of his family, and desired M. Guizot to introduce a translation 
of it into the National Schools of France. About the same 
time the Czar of Russia ordered a copy of the series for every 
member of Azs family and a great number of copies were 
bought by his orders for the Russian Schools. ‘ More than 
once my study door was thrown open, and a Frenchman, 
Italian, or German stood on the threshold, with one hand on 
his heart and the other almost touching the top of the door, 
clearing his throat to recite an ode, of which he wanted my 
opinion. Sometimes it was a lady from the country who 
desired to pour her sorrows into my bosom, and swear eternal 
friendship. Sometimes some slight acquaintance or another 
would enter with a companion and engage me in conversation 
while the companion took possession of a sheet of my writing 
paper, or even asked me for a pencil, sketched me, and put 
the sketch into her reticule; by which time the ostensible 
visitor was ready to go away. Sometimes my pen was 
filched from the inkstand, still wet, and taken away to be 
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framed or laid up in lavender. Sometimes ambitious poets 
obtained an introduction, on purpose to consult me as to how 
they should’ do their work. One young clergyman I remem- 
ber who felt that he was made for immortality in the line of 
Shakesperian tragedy; but he wanted my opinion as to 
whether cr not I should advise him to drink beer.” Ajj 
classes of society seem to have read her “series.”” She 
received a message from the Duchess of Kent acknowledging 
the usefulness of her books to the young Princess --our 
present Queen. So stared at was she that it became 
necessary for her to visit picture galleries and other public 
places before the usual hour; and her sister on one or two 
occasions personated her “to carry off’’ as shesaid “ part of 
the tail of the comet.” And yet like her friend Charlotte 
Bronté she was not only unspoiled by her sudden and _ prodi- 
gious fame (how like a shadow fame comes and goes!) but 
proved to be “unspoilable.””. She was somewhat amused by 
her fame but oftener annoyed. She couw/d not degenerate into 
“a hackney-coach and company life.”” As she had not been 
morally frost-bitten in a winter of disapointment and failure 
so now she did not lose her senses by sun-stroke in a summer 
of glorious success. Her ideal of an innocent and happy life 
was very different from the excitement of ‘ success” in 
London. It was a house of her own among poor improvable 
neighbours, (and she did work hard at temperance speeches, 
lectures, building societies.and such things for the poor at 
Ambleside) with young servants whom she might train and 
attach to herself; with pure air, a garden, leisure, solitude at 
command, and freedom to work in peace and quietness. 
Harriet Martineau earned ten thousand pounds by her 
writings ; but no one could accuse her of being mercenary. 
“T believe” she writes ‘I could easily have doubled the 
amount, if it had been my object to get money. There is 
nothing in money that could pay me for the pain of the 
slightest deflexion from my own convictions, or the most 
trifling restraint on my freedom of thought and speech.” 
And that she really believed the last remark she proved by 
persistently refusing a pension lest it should take from her 
political freedom and turn Harriet Martineau into a govern- 
ment hack. Nor did the courage that supported this noble 
woman in her more personal trials forsake her in authorship. 
On five occasions in her life she wrote and published what she 
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believed would be ruinous to her reputation and prosperity. 

We must now conclude this sketch of Harriet Martineau’s 
warfare against the temptations of adversity and the equally 
severe temptations of prosperity during the first thirty years 
of her life. We had no space to speak of her remaining 
years nor do we think that there is as much instruction to be 
gained from any life when it gets into grooves as when it is 
first started and beginning to make way. To many Miss 
Martineau’s religious opinions are as they were to Charlotte 
Bronté like “ vinegar mingled with gall,”’ though even these 
must respect her for having the courage of her convictions. 
We do not ourselves agree with her in this matter; but that 
should not prevent us from trying to learn some lessons 
her life is capable of teaching. The sorrows of Harriet 
Martineau’s childhood (so very like the fears and miseries 
endured by Charlotte Bronté, that when that authoress read 
a description of them in Miss Martineau’s “ //ousehold E-duca- 
tion”’ she said it was like meeting her own fetch,”’) may 
enable some parents who read of them to ward off similar 
suffering from their little ones. And may not her middle life 
encourage those of us who are now struggling half way 
across life’s troublesome sea to suffer and be strong? 

We are all far too prone to complain of our circumstances 
as does the bad workman of his tools. As if circumstances 
made men and not men circumstances—as if we ourselves 
were identical with things outside of us. On this point 
Harriet Martineau tells us that a long series of grave 
misfortunes brought her to the conviction that there is no 
saying beforehand what the external conditions of internai 
peace really are. “I found myself now and then in the 
loftiest moods of cheerfulness when in the midst of circum- 
stances which I had most dreaded, and the converse; and 
thus I cast off the torment of fear except in occasional weak 
moments.” 
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A SONG OF WAITING. 


By WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 


My heart awaiteth thine, my love, 
Oh, yea, awaiteth thine, 

And muses o’er the love of yore— 
Thy severed love and mine: 

The more my heart awaiteth, love, 
The more it wanteth thine. 


Thy heart awaiteth mine, my love, 
Thy thoughts are thought in mine, 

My mute regret in me is met 
By silent grief of thine: 

The more I feel thy grief, my love, 
The more it seemeth mine. 


Oh when will waiting end, my love, 
Vast Time a moment lend 

When I for thee and thou for me 
With greetings may attend? 

When met for aye we may, my love, 
Regrets and waiting end. 








NUMBER FOURTEEN 


Dramatis Personae. 


No. 14. 

Mr. GEORGE PERCEVAL. 

Mr. EDWARDs (Barrister). 

Mr. HERBERT 

Captain MONTRESOR, R.N. 
(veneral HARTLEY, R.A. 

Captain ARNOTT, ro1st. 

Sir JULIAN TREVOR. 

Lord ESTCOURT. 

Miss ESTHER CUNNINGHAM. 
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NO. IA. 
Act I.—ScENE I. 


Mr, Perceval walking up and down. Enter Mrs. Perceval 
note in hand, 





Mrs. Perceval.—Oh! George, I am in despair. Here is a 
note from Sir Julian Trevor. He cannot come to-night. 

Mr. P.—And what is his excuse ? 

Mrs. P.—I do not even care. How can you stand there 
asking irrelevant questions when there is only one hour till 
dinner time? What does it matter? A cold, a battle, or a duel, 
so long as he does not come. 

Mr. P.—Pray be reasonable, Jessie. Do you expect me 
to take a hansom and drag the man from his sick bed? 

Mrs. P.—No, George, I do not. But I should think it 
kinder if you were to cease sneering, or being witty, as 
perhaps you would call it, and tell me who is to take Miss 
Cunningham into dinner. 

Mr. P.—Let her go by herself first, the observed of all. 
What more could she wish for? . 

Mrs. P. (with a sob.)—My first dinner party, my birthday— 
Oh! George I didn’t think you 

Mr. P. (moved)—My dear, what do you expect or wish me 
to do? Cut myself in half? Or shall I head the procession 
alone, leaving Mrs. Edwards and Miss Cunningham to pursue 
me? No, Jessie, lamnotlaughing. I am torn with anxiety. 
Suggest anything and I will carry it out. 

Mrs. P.—I wish I could, for it is no laughing matter. We 
shall be thirteen, itis All Halloween and Aunt Maria is coming. 
And she has often told me that nothing would induce her to sit 
down thirteen to dinner. She will count us, she always does; 
she will find it out, (smpressively) have screaming hysterics, and 
on you of course it will devolve to convey her shrieking into 4 
cab. 
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Mr. P. (showing more tnterest)—Is there nothing, dear, we 
can do? No one in the house who could personate a gentleman 
for onenight? (Aszde.) Lam sure it would not be difficult to 
personate many gentlemen I have known. Could you not 
spare Thomas—or John, I am sure he is useless and good 
looking enough? You might say he was a poet, which would 
account for any little peculiarities. Or the hired ! 
greengrocer, could we not dispense with his services ? 

Mrs. P.—Saved! saved! George, how clever you are with 
all your nonsense! [see you are remembering what Lady 
Dashwood told us the other day. 

Mr. P.—Yes, my dear, here you have a splendid opportunity 
of proving the resources of your friend Mr. Sprightly, of 
which Lady Dashwood boasted. 

Mrs. P.—Send for a messenger. I will write the note 
this instant. 











“24, Bute street, Belgravia.” 

“Mr. Sprightly, 

“T have been told by Lady Dashwood that in case 
“of a guest failing at the last moment, you will undertake 
“to supply a No. 14, there being a prejudice in the minds of 
“many against being one of a party of thirteen. Such from 
“sudden ’’—/(ficks up note and reads out) “toothache—” I 
can’t say toothache, it sounds so trifling. 

Mr. P.—Indisposition, illness, oh, plague if you like. 

Mrs. P.—1 see nothing to laugh at. It is no wonder you 
are fat. 

Mr, P.—Or that you are thin. 

Mrs. P.—Indisposition, “illness’”—I think that sounds 
better “of one of my guests, is my unfortunate position, 
“before a rather important dinner—’ Can I say important? 

Mr. P.—I fail to see the importance. 

Mrs. P—Oh! if you are going to cavil at every word, I do 
not care about your suggestions. I prefer writing it alone. 

Mr. P.—So I should like to have suggested before. 

Mrs. P.—“ Can you on such short notice, provide me with 
“a substitute? Jessie Perceval.’’—Will that do? 

Mr. P._It does not seem to me very explicit, but Mr. 
Sprightly may be cleverer than I. He is used to deal with 
women. 

Mrs. P.—I cannot see what more is wanted. But perhaps 
this is a fresh indication of wit. 
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Mr. P.—I assure you I feel in anything but a witty humour, 
Probably a fitting companion for Aunt Maria will arrive, or 
(humbly) as you have not given him any clue as to whether 
it is to be a man or a woman—a fac-simile. 

Mrs. P.—If you had said so at first I should have under- 
stood you. I willadda P.S. (IWrites.) “Ihave forgotten to 
state that No. 14 must be a man. I do not know what 
arrangements you make under these circumstances, but, if 
there is any choice, I should like him to be young, unobtrusive 
and as good looking as possible.” 

Mr. P.—You had better add Miss Cunningham’s taste in 
the matter of complexion. Could you not also, perhaps 
through the inducement of an extra sovereign, ensure his 
being six feet? I once heard Miss Cunningham say that she 
adored tall men. 

Mrs. P.—I don’t believe Esther Cunningham ever made 
that remark. 

Mr. P.—Ah! my dear, you did not know her when I was in 
love with her—I mean of course when she was in love with me. 

Mrs. P.—Were you ever in love with her? 

Mr. P.—My dear, let us send the letter first. Such minor 
details can be discussed at our leisure afterwards. 


SCENE II. 


Aunt Marta—And of how many is your little party to 
consist ? 

Mrs. P.—Fourteen. Our little table will not hold more— 
Ah! how do you do, Mrs. Staunton? (Aner Mrs. Staunton.) 
You know my aunt, Miss Elmore ? 

Aunt M.—I hope no one will fail to-night. (Zurnzng to Mrs. 
Staunton.) It is All Halloween, and you know there is a little 
superstition about dining thirteen on that occasion. 

Mrs. S.—I belive there remain a few uneducated people, 
even in this civilized 19th century, who put faith in these old 

fables, but I hope none of Mrs. Perceval’s friends come 


in that Category. 


Aunt M. (feebly)—Most unlikely. But still very curious 
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WEEN 
things do occur. Oh! how I trust no one will fail to-night. 
Jessie, do you think your husband will mind dining upstairs 
if there should be any accident? 

Mrs. S—I had always hoped this superstition had been 
confined to the lower class. 

Mrs. P.—Dear Aunt Maria, I think you need not be the 
least uneasy. (Enter Miss Cunningham.) 

Esther—I am sure from Aunt Maria’s face that she is still 
contemplating what will happen to her if we sit down 
thirteen to dinner. But you need not be the least anxious. 
No. 14 is quite sure to come—for he is especially asked to take 
me in to dinner. 

Mrs. S.—(on the qui vive) And who is this fortunate No.14! 

Esther—I have not yet seen him—that is a pleasure to come. 
But I know I shall like him, for Mrs. Perceval has vividly 
described him. He is tall, dark, and has the most beautiful 
name—Sir Julian Trevor! 

Mrs. P. (looking nervously at Aunt Marta)—Then you have 
not heard of the change, Esther? But don’t be unhappy. 
Your beautiful dress will not be a wasted effort, for No. 14 is 
to be even handsomer and, I believe, taller than Sir Julian. 

Esther—And his name is? 

Mrs. P. (laughing\—No. 14. 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Edwards and Captain Arnott. 
Mrs. Perceval introduces Arnott to Miss Edwards.) 

Jfiss E.—Do you play tennis? 

Captain A.—No. Do you ride? 

Miss E.—No. 

Captain A.—What a pity! To-day I had the finest run I 
ever had in my life. (Draws upa chair.) Vl describe it to 
you if you like. (Yawzs.) I’m so awfully tired still; I can 
— think. We met at Beechcliff. Do you know Beech- 
cliff? 

Miss E.—No. 

Captain A.—What a pity! Belongs to Owen. Awfully 
lucky—came into it when he was only nineteen. Jolliest house, 
best horses, finest meets in the neighbourhood. His horse, 
Jokester, ever heard of it? Oh, but of course you have, 
won the Waverley Cup, don’t you know? Well, that isn’t 
what Iwas going totell you. (Stes another yawn.) Awtully 
tired ! That’s the worst of that meet having to train so far first, 
quite knocks one up. I declare to you, Miss Edwards, I was 
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up this morning at five. 
(Enter Captain Montresor.) 

Miss -.—Oh, do you know that man who has just come in} 
Is he not Captain Montresor in the Navy. 

Captain A.—Never set eyes on the beggar in my life. But, 
as I was saying, we met at Beechcliff. 

Captain Montresor—How do you do, Miss Edwards? [| 
think I had the pleasure of being introduced to you at Lady 
Atherley’s dance, a fortnight ago. 

Miss £.—I1 did not think you would have recognised me 
out of my fancy dress. It makes such a difference, everyone 
tells me. And I quite believe it, for I hardly know myself in 
the photograph I had taken. 

Captain 1/.—Was it a good one? 

Miss E.—I will show it to you, if you like. Mrs. Perceval 
has a copy. 

Captain Arnott—Oh, Miss Cunningham, we had such a 
splendid run this morning, don’t you know. Awful pity you 
weren't there. I’m so sleepy I can scarcely keep my eyes 
open. I'll tell you all about it. 

/-sther—Under those circumstances I think I'll wait till to 
morrow, when we will hope that you'll be wider awake. 

Captain A.—You're awfully hard on a fellow, don’t you 
know? Feel as if you'd snap’t my head off. 

/'sther—The shock perhaps will help to keep you awake. 
There, that’s very unkind of me 

Captain A.—Oh, you may be as unkind as you like. i 
have borne it for six years. Now do come and sit down while 
I tell you about to-day. We met at Beechcliff, don’t you 
know ? 

(Enter Mr. and Mrs. Herbert and General Hartley.) 

Mrs. P.—How do you do? and how is the baby? 

Mr. Herbert—Oh, No. 10 is flourishing. We have long 
ago ceased to speak of them by name, numbers are so much 
easier to remember. 

Mrs. Herbert—Dear little Pecky is really better I think. 
Her cold has been very troublesome, and so feverish with it. 
I had serious doubts about leaving her to-night. But Regi- 
nald insisted that there was no cause for anxiety. But I 
have left strict orders that we should be sent for at once if 
there were the slightest change. 

Mr. H.—My dear, what change do you expect? 
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Mrs. H7—So I feel, my dear Mrs. Perceval, that I can enjoy 
myself with an easy conscience. 

Mr. H.—I gave equally strict orders that we should not be 
sent for even if there was a change, as a cold in the head is 
not dangerous, at least so the medical man assures me. 

Aunt Marta—And who is the fourteenth ? 

Mrs. P.—Oh, Aunt, I believe you are still thinking 
of that fatal number. But set your mind at rest. I promise 
you that, rather than sit down thirteen, I will insist on Esther 
dining in the drawing-room. George, what time is it? 

Mr. P.—Just the quarter. 

Mrs. P.—And how much law is he to be allowed? 

Mrs. Staunton (to General Hartley)\—In my time no law was 
given to young men. It was not thought necessary to wait 
for them. 

Gen. Hartley—Those were good old times, but perspective 
perhaps has a great deal to do with it. I am half inclined to 
think the young men of the present day are not much worse 
than their predecessors. Eh! Esther, you ought to be able 
to speak on this subject. 

Esther—What subject ? 

Captain Montresor—Man! Is he worth waiting for? 

Esther—At this moment I feel there is a man worth 
waiting for, but only one. 

Gen. f{.—And who is he, Esther ? 

Esther—No. 14. (A laugh.) 

Gen. Hf.—But you must be more explicit. Who is he? 

Esther—Ah, that is a mystery, and in the mystery lies the 
charm. I do not know. 

Gen. H. (turns to Mrs. Perceval\—Now, Jessie, it devolves 
on you to solve this mystery. 

Door opens. Enter No. 14 very hurrtedly, looks nervously 

round. Butler announces him tnaudibly.) 

Everyone (astde)—No. 14. 

Mrs. P-—How do you do? Iam so glad to see you. I was 
so afraid you would not be able to come. I am afraid we 
gave you very short notice. Dinner has already been an- 
nounced. Let me introduce you to my niece, MissCunningham ; 
you will take her down to dinner. 

No. 14—I am afraid—— 

Mrs. P. (hurrying away to the Gen.)—Please don’t apologise. 
It was not your fault. We could not help giviag you such 
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short notice. (Couples file out.) 

Mrs. P. (to Gen. H.\—It would never have done for Aunt 
Maria to have suspected there had ever been any danger of 
our being thirteen. So at the last moment my husband had 
to send a note to—— 

Gen. [, (interrupting)\—Who : 

Mrs. P.—No. 14. (laughing.) 

Esther—Well it is a relief to our minds that you have come, 
a relief that perhaps you, a sensible man, cannot understand. 
For the last half-hour we have been trembling with anxiety 
for fear anything should prevent your arrival. 

No. 14—I have never before found myself a person of so 
much importance, and even now I can’t guess the reason. 

Esther—It would perhaps be unkind to tell you the chief 
reason, but there was another. 

No. 14—May I hear that one? 

Esther—We had heard so much about you. In fact for the 
last half-hour we have talked of little else. 

No. 14—I hope public opinion was favourable. 

Esther—Ah ! that must remain a secret. 

No. 14—Tell me one thing—are you disappointed ? 

Esther—Ah! that must remain a secret also. 








SCENE IJI—AFTER DINNER. 
(Enter ladtes) 


Mrs Perceval (out of stght)—George dear, do try and keep 
him quiet. I think he is getting very excited. 

Esther (to Mrs. P.)\—Now, Aunt, who is he? I very nearly 
asked him his name at dinner. 

Mrs. P.—Why didn’t you? 

Esther—It struck me that he made almost as much of a 
mystery of it as you did before his arrival. 

Mrs. P—Well, give us your candid opinion. What do you 
think of him? That is far more important. To-morrow I will 
give you full particulars. 

Esther—I am content to wait. At any rate he is a 
very amusing companion, for he has been everywhere and seen 
everything there is to be seen. 

Mrs. P. (aside)—He must act well to have taken in 
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Esther. For my part I thought he was noisy. (Zo £sther 
Did I not fulfil my promise? Was he not tall and dark! 

Esther—Everything that I most admire. Iam really glad 
the man with the toothache did not come. 

Mrs. Edwards—What a charming neighbour I had on my 
left!. He knew so many of my friends. 

Mrs. Herbert—Do you mean the tall rather talkative gentle- 
man who sat opposite me? Is he married, Mrs Percival? he 
was so interested in hearing about my children. 

Aunt Marta—We cannot be too thankful, dear Jessie, that 
he came. Even without believing in it, it seems very silly to 
run any unnecessary risks. 

Mrs. Staunton—No. 14 of course. Well I thought him a 
particularly sensible young man. His opinion on all those 
sentimental follies was precisely the same as John’s. 

Muss Edwards—But what is his real name: 

Mrs. S—I am_ sure I don’t know---Smith, Jones, 
Robinson. Some barrister friend of Mr. Perceval’s of course. 
But it irritated me to find these people pandering to foolish 
fancies by sending for him at the last minute. 

Mrs, P. (to Esther\—Joking apart, what had No. 14 to say 
for himself? 

Esther—Oh ! the last thing he said was that he had tried 
most other things and that now he hoped to go round the 
world. 

Mrs. P. (smtling)—I think he will hope a long time! 

LEsther—What is to prevent him? I fancied, by the way he 
spoke, he had only to set sail and go in his own yacht. 

A\/rs. P.—He evidently found the quickest road to your 
heart or interest as to Mrs. Herbert’s. May I ask, did he 
describe any previous voyages ? 

Esther (thoughtfully)—No, I don’t think he did. 

Mrs. P.—Perhaps that was just as well. 

Esther—Why ? 

Mrs. P—Ow! because he is not very good at description, 

Esther—I don’t think men often are, they don’t draw 
enough upon the imagination. 

Mrs. P.—It seems to me that just as often they draw too 
much. 

(Enter Gentlemen.) 
_ Capt. Arnott (to Mrs. Perceval)—Jolly fellow, that man stand- 
ing over there by the piano. Seems to know all about horses, 
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Has a lot I suppose. I have been telling him all about the 
run we have had to-day. We met at Beechcliff, don’t you 
know? He _ knew all about Beechcliff, has stayed there, 
takes tea from her) Yor Miss Cunningham I suppose; I'll just 
take it to herand come back. You must hear about that run. 

Gen. IT, to Mrs P.—Well, Jessie, I think you succeeded in 
getting a very pleasant substitute for Sir Julian. I quite 
agree with Esther, he was worth waiting for. 

“Capt. Montresor comes up to fetch tea for Miss Edwards.) 

Capt. \f.—Is that No. 14 you are talking about? Capital 
fellow. He has been inthe Navy (Zo Gen. 71.) Didn’t he say so? 

Mrs. P.—No, I think not. 

Capt. \f.—Perhaps I am mistaken, at any rate he must have 
left it very young. Heseems to have done most things since 
(Gen. FH. takes tea to Aunt Maria.) 

Esther to No. 14—You seem to know a great deal about 
music. Don’t you play or sing? 

No. 14—My talents do not rise above a comic song. 

Mrs. P. to Mr. P. in an agony—Oh! stop him, George. 

Mr. P.—Too late. He is sitting down at the piano, we 
can scarcely prevent him. After all he can’t do much harm. 

Mrs. P.—My dear George, how little you know. A man’s 
prospects may be blasted by his choice of a comic song. 
There is nothing which requires so much tact and savoir faire. 

Mr. P.—Fortunately, my dear, we are not responsible for the 
blasting of his prospects. (/rs Herbert asleep.) 

(Capt. Arnott talking to her\—We met at Beechcliff, don't 
you know? 

(No. 14 sings Comic Song. End of first verse.) 

Everyone—Hush ! 

No. 14—Don’t any of you know the chorus. I am sure it’s 
simple enough. I feel quite shy. 

Mrs. P.—I1 wish he showed it. 

Mrs. Herbert (waking with a start;}—Reginald, did you n ot 
hear Pecky cough ? 

Capt. Arnott (dreamily)—No, the fox never went near Peckly 
Copse. He turned— 

Everybody—Oh, hush ! 

(No. 14 and Capt. Montresor sings chorus). 

Mrs. P.—George, I will have it stopped. I will leave the 
room if he sings another verse. 

Mr. P. (going to piano)—Now, Esther, you know your Aunt 
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dislikes a comic song, that even I am never allowed to sing 
one. Do sing something else. 

No. 14 ( pleasantly )—I quite agree with you. Comic songs 
are out of place in a drawing room. I don’t know how it is 
but they have a tendency to grow noisy. (Leaves the prano and 
walks over to Mrs. Perctval) 

Mrs. P. turns to Mrs. Staunton)—I see that Sir Julian Trevor 
is going in Lord Estcourt’s yacht round the world. 

No. 14.—Do you know Lord Estcourt ? 

Mrs P. (stiffly\—1 have not had the pleasure of meeting him 

Esther—Do you know him? 

No. 14—Yes, slightly; a capital fellow. 

Esther—So Vve heard. I’m rather sorry for him in the 
choice of his companion. 

No. 14——-Why ? 

Esther—Because a man subject to toothache I should think 
would find it difficult to be amusing. 

No. 14—-Do you know his companion ! 

E'sther.—Not yet. 

No. 14—How mysterious! And how, may I ask, do you 
know that he is subject to toothache? 

Esther—Because the only occasion on which I ever heard 
of his being expected to be amusing, he had toothache. 
‘Montresor and Esther retire.) ‘ 

No. 14 (¢o Mrs P.\—It seems to me your niece is a little hard 
in her judgment of Sir Julian. I shall feel tempted the next 
time I see him to mention her uncharitable remarks. 

Mrs. P.—It is scarcely necessary, Sir, I think to keep up the 
delusion with me. 

Mr. P. (hastily interposing)—Oh! it’s all right. Do you 
know anything about engravings? I got a capital bargain 
the other day. 

Servant—Miss Elmore’s carriage. 

Mrs. P.—Oh! dear Aunt Maria, I hope you are not thinking 
of leaving us yet—it is quite early. 

Aunt Maria—Dear Jessie, you know how much I'd like to 
Stay, but you must not try to persuade me. Jones my coachman, 
you know, has such a delicate throat. He always says he finds 
the night air so trying. It was sadly against my conscience 
bringing him out at all. And he was so good-natured about 
it, that I must not keep him waiting. (Good-night, dear. 

Mrs. Staunton (to Gen. Hartley)—Jones must be a clever man; 
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he has kept up that throat delusion for the last five years to 
my knowledge. I remember one of the earliest things poor 
Miss Elmore told John was about Jones’s throat. 

Aunt M. (to No. 14)—And I must say good-night to you also, 
and tell you once more how very glad I was to see you. | 
was so afraid at one time that you were not coming. (£xif 
Aunt Maria.) 

/sther—Surely there are some ceremonies one ought to 
attend to on All Halloween. Who knows what is the proper 
thing todo? 

No, 14—Oh, I know all about it. Iwas staying in a house 
last year in Scotland where we did everything in the most 
orthodox fashion, including ducking for apples, burning nuts, 
&c., and we wound up by all of us going to the back-garden 
at midnight to pull cabbage-stalks. 

Mrs. P. (to Mr. P. impressively\—Now remember, George, if 
he ducks for apples, or even proposes it, he leaves my house: 

Mr. P.—Oh! my dear, what does it matter? Say there 
isn’t an apple in the house. 

Mrs.P.—In that case I should think his next suggestion would 
be to comb his hair in front of a looking-glass, which I believe 
is another amusement indulged in by those kind of people on 
All Halloween. 

Mr. ?.—He seents to me very harmless. 

Mrs. P.—That is not the way I should describe him. I have 
been in a constant fever since he came into the house, wonder- 
ing what he will do or say next. He seems to me capable of 
anything. 

Esther (to Mrs. P.)—We have thought of a beautiful idea, 
Aunt Jessie—much better than ducking for apples. We are 
going to tell fortunes. Have you a packof cards? 

No. 14—Now who is going to begin? Will you tell mine 
or shall I tell yours: 

Mrs. Staunton—He is not such a sensible young man as I 
thought. 

Mr. Herbert—1 am sorry, Miss Cunningham, not to be 
able to stay and hear your fortune, but 

Mrs. Herbert—Pecky may have woke up. (Good-nights 
and exeunt.) 

No. 14—In the course of the next year you will come 
across a tall, dark, rich traveller. 

Mrs. P. (tn an underione)—George ! 
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No. 14—Now let me find out what is the initial letter of 
his name. (SAwffes cards.) To tell youthe truth—I think I 
have forgotten how to discover that important fact; he must 
be nameless. 

Esther—Don’t you count the cards? 

No. 14—Yes—wait—I am remembering. (Counts out 14 
cards.) There, now we have it of course. What is the 
fourteenth letter? He is No. 14. 

Mrs. Staunton (to Gen. Hartley\—It seems to me a pity 
Miss Elmore is gone. She would have seen something 
really prophetic in this, instead of what is far more likely— 
that he overheard our remarks. 

Gen. H.—I agree with you. It is very easy to see he is 
doing it on purpose. 

Mrs. P—On purpose? Yes, that is easy to be seen. 

No. 14 (throws down the cards to Esther\—I don’t think your 
Aunt likes this any better than the comic song. 

Servant—Mrs. Edwards’s carriage. (Good nights exchanged.) 

No. 14 (to Mrs. P.\—And I think I must be saying good- 
night too. Thank you for such a pleasant evening. 

Mrs. P. (to No.14)—Good-night. (Follows hima step or two.) 
I just wanted to ask you—I have never done this kind of 
thing before, and I am not quite sure how it is arranged. 
Would you rather that we settled now, or shall I hear from 
you in the morning? 

Capt. Arnott.—Oh, Mrs. Perceval. 

No. 14 (hasttly)—You shall hear from me in the morning 
(They bow—extt No. 14.) 

Mrs. P. (to Capt. A.\—I hope you are not saying good- 
night already ! 

Capt. A.—I am afraid I must be off now. So sorry not to 
have had the chance of telling you about the run we had 
this morning. Ihave tried lots of times, but if possible 
I'll drop in to-morrow about tea-time, don’t you know, and 
tell you about the finish—it was splendid. (Reluctantly) I 
wish I could stay and tell you the rest now, but I am going 
on to Mrs. Easton’s ball—but I will come in to-morrow if 
possible. (Zaughs.) Though really I feel now as if I should 
Sleep till the day after. Good-night. (Zxz¢ A.) 

Montresor (to Mrs. P.)\—Good-night, Mrs. Perceval. I have 
promised to walk home with—Ah, he’s gone, has he? that 
tall dark man—I didn’t catch his name. (pauses.) 
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Mrs. P—Yes—he has gone. I think he was rather ina 
hurry. 

Montresor.—Odd! he said he would wait for me as we were 
both walking, and in the same direction. 

(Exit Montresor, exeunt Mrs. Staunton and General Hartley— 
Mr. Perceval goes down with them.) 

Esther —Yes, Aunt; what is his name? I didn’t catch it 
either. 

Mrs. P.—Whose name ? 

Esther—No. 14. 

Mrs. P.—1 am too tired to enter into any particulars to- 
night. Go to bed, dear, and I will tell you all about it in the 
morning. 

(Exit Esther—enter Mr. Perceval.) 

George—Well, my dear, | think it was very successful on 
the whole. It seems tome Mr. Sprightly deserves a vote 
of thanks. I have no fancy for dining alone, which I feel 
would have been my fate if No. 14 had not appeared. 

Mrs. P.—Well, I suppose it was as successful as could 
have been expected ; but one never realises what a difference 
there is between a gentleman and the ofher thing until one 
is brought in contact with them. 

George—But, my dear Jessie, what did he do? He seemed 
to me such a very agreeable young man. 

Mrs. P.—That’s just it: men do not see those shades which 
make all the difference. I cannot define it even to myself, 
but I assure you I positively shuddered. 

George—But what was there to shudder at? 

Mrs. P.—Everything he said and did. And the climax 
was that awful comic song. 

George—Come, Jessie, you are going a little toofar. To tell 
you the honest truth, I think the company were rather sorry 
when you stopped it. 

Mrs. P.—That made it all the worse. Their good natured 
pretence of liking it made me ten times more uncomfortable. 
And it was so easy to see that even the dear old General 
thought it most ungentlemanly. 

George—Well, I must say he behaved very well, and took 
your snub in very good part, and he can’t have liked it. 

Mrs. P.—My dear, he was paid for it. 

George—Yes, no doubt the snub will be charged extra in 
the bill. 
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Act II.—ScENE I. 


(Breakfast Table. Mr. and Mrs. Perceval and Esther.) 

Esther—Well, Aunt, I think he was a splendid actor. 

Mrs. P.—He is used to it. I daresay ) ou are not the first 
he has taken in. 

Esther—But he did not confine himself to generalities. 
Directly he discovered how interested I was in foreign 
countries 

Mrs. P.—And how you had never been out of England. 

Esther—He descended to the most minute details. No, 
Aunt, you will have some difficulty in convincing me that 
his travels have been limited to Sprightly’s warehouses. 

George—Do let us be charitable. Perhaps it was not all 
invention. He may have been further afield than we think. 
He may have known better days, and to play the part of No. 
14 may be the last resource. 

Mrs. P—My dear George, how easily you are imposed 
upon! Shopman was written all over him. It was to be 
seen at a glance that he was in an utterly false position. 

Esther—Well, I cannot agree with you. I for one cannot 
see all the things of which you complain. He seemed to me 
to behave very much like every other man I have ever met. 

Mrs. P.—Then all that I can say is, that you have been 
most unfortunate in your acquaintances. 

George—It is quite useless, Esther; let no faint hope of 
being allowed to goto Sprightly’s for ribbons deceive you. 
The fiat has gone forth—he is not a gentleman. 

Mrs. P.—Just as you like, dear. If you have taken such a 
fancy to him, it can always be easily arranged for him to 
make the fourteenth or a third, if you and Esther care about 
it. I should prefer dining alone. One comfort is that it is a 
pleasure you need not deny yourself. It is easily procured. 

George—But at a price I am afraid 

Mrs. P.—Then it resolves itself into the mere question of at 
what price you value his society. And I can tell you in a 
moment at what Mr. Sprightly values him. (Picks up letter, 
furns it over.) Of course, written on monogram paper. 

George—Probably he does not pay for his own writing 
materials. 
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(Mrs. P. opens letter and reads\— 
“‘ Allhalloween, 1 a.m. 
“Madam, 

“T think I understood from you when saying good-night 
“that you hoped to hear from me to-morrow. But on second 
“thoughts it seems to me that perhaps it would make it 
“easier if 1 were to call in the morning. So if I do not 
“hear from you I shall go to you about 12 o'clock, in the 
“hope of finding you disengaged.” 

E-sther—Well, go on. What's his name? 

Mrs. P.—That’s all. I don’t see that any name is necessary, 
I believe they are always spoken of as No. 14. 

George—It seems to me a very unbusiness-like letter. If 
he hasn't any name, he should invent one; I expect you'll 
find he has never done anything of the kind before, and that 
he’s rather at a loss what to do next. (/-xif, saying\—I shall 
try and be back by 12 o'clock so as to have a look at him by 
daylight. 

Esther—Just what I am going to do. I shall run no risks. 
I shall establish myself here with my work and wait till he 
comes. (Kings, and breakfast ts taken away). 

Mrs. P.—Dear Esther, you must not think of such a thing. 
I am sure it is awkward enough as it is. It would have 
made it so much easier if George had seen him. How could 
you let him go? (Goes to the door and calls, ** George?’’) Of course 
he has gone—just slipped away to avoid it. 

Esther—\ don't see anything awkward. I know exactly 
how these things are done. If you don’t like it let me do it. 
(Stands by the door.) ‘ A gentleman to see you, ma’m.” Mrs. 
Perceval in a trembling voice—“ Ask him in.” Then he will 
come in, looking not quite as beautiful as by candlelight. In 
fact my impression is that he will strike us as the Hamlet 
did that we saw at Hazelhurst, when we recognised him 
afterwards in the village chemist. Don’t you remember the 
shock it was to us when those lozenges were handed to us 
and we were told the price in the same tones in which 
we had heard him the night before say, “that it is a whale”? 

Mrs. P.—I do not see that it isa laughing matter. And 
I must say that I think, if you insist on staying, you will find 
yourself in a very uncomfortable position. 

Esther—I can’t see why uncomfortable. 

Mrs. P.—Well, if you can’t, he will. 
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Esther—Now, Aunt, to revert to our friend, who is going to 
open the ball, you or he? Will you ask him to sit down? 

Mrs. P.—Now, my dear, is it likely? 

Esther—Very well; then he remains standing. That 
will ensure his speedily coming to the point. But I think 
that will be the case anyhow. He did not strike me asa 
dawdle. 

Mrs. P.—Business men never are. 

Esther (standingup,imitating Mrs. P., says, nervously glancing 
over a sheet of paper)—* Would you kindly receipt this little 
account?’ Now, Aunt, whatever you do, don’t be startled at 
the amount. He looked expensive, and it would be very 
painful to his feelings if he saw that you thought so. 

Mrs. P.—You fidget me talking so much, and it is no help 
to me rattling on like that. I wonder 

Esther (picking up her work and sitting down)—I will be dumb 
till I have thought of something really important. Ah, Aunt 
(a moment later), 1 am very sorry to interrupt you, but don’t 
forget that probably there is a discount for ready money. 

Mrs. P.—Esther, if you make one other foolish remark 
on the subject I shall ring and tell Phcebe to show him into 
the dining-room when he comes. Unpleasant as itis to have 
dealings with these kind of people, it is only necessary to 
be serious, to treat the thing with perfect dignity. 

Esther—l am_ very sorry, Aunt, but at this moment 
I could not be serious for a thousand pounds. 

(Enter servant with letters.) 

Mrs. P.—Another letter from Sprightly. How odd ! 
(Opens tt !) 

Esther—No monogram this time. Evidently only one is 
allowed for each engagement. Well, Aunt, what is it? 
Don’t tell me he isn’t coming, and that that envelope encloses 
the ordinary account; how well I know it— 

“Toone No. 13. £2 2 0” 
I should think, I must say he was well worth it. 

Mrs. P.—The most extraordinary thing! I cannot under- 
Stand it. 

£sther—More mysteries! Or are you merely agitated over 
the price. You know I warned you he would be expensive. 

Mrs. P-—Where’s George? Oh I must see him. 

Lsther—She is growing delirious! What shallIdo? Aunt, 


is he ten pounds, twenty, fifty, a hundred! Never mind, we 
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will share it. .lszde) I still think he was worth it. 

Mrs, P.—Esther, (2mfressevely) it wasn’t him ! 

Esther—kven her grammar is failing her. 

Mrs. P.—K"sther, don’t laugh at me. _ I feel distraught. 
There itis 12 o'clock. At any moment he may arrive—— 
and itisn’t him. Oh, do think. What are we to do? 

Meanwhile Esther picks up letter and reads.) 

Lsther—It is extraordinary! (Reads letter) “ Mr. Sprightly 
“ regrets much that he was unable to procure a fourteenth for 
* Mrs. Perceval’s Cinner, and hopes she was not inconven- 
‘ienced. Another time if she would oblige him with a little 
‘ longer notice, he has no doubt he would be more successful.” 

Mrs. P. (in calm despair)—Now, what is to be done? 

Esther—To be done? (soothingly) There is nothing to be 
lone. I think it would be as well not to ask any questions, 
No. 14 was evidently a kind spectre who overheard and 
sympathised with Aunt Maria’s fears. 


- 


SCENE II. 
Sir ‘Fulian Trevor's dressing-room.) 


Sir Fulian (opening letters)\—Six more invitations to 
dinner; that makes eleven with those I refused yesterday. 
But the ten would not break my heart if I could have 
accepted the eleventh and gone last night. And such an 
excuse to have to give—toothache ! Sounds like a maid of 
all work. If I had been a little less truthful I would have 
made some other excuse. An over-rated virtue, Truth. Well 
it’s done now, so it can’t be helped. (Pause) Poor Miss 
Cunningham! I wonder if she took herself in to dinner. It 
was a shame rather, not sending till the last moment; but I 
hoped I should be able to go. Perceval gave such 
a nice account of her. Wonder he didn’t marry the niece 
instead of the aunt. (Awmocks.) Comein. (Euler No. 14.) 

No. 14—How are you? It seems rather a waste of time to 
ask. Your answer is written on yourface. You are miserable. 
So I change my question and say what’s the matter? 

Sir ¥.—Toothache. 
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No. 14—Toothache. Why, it seems chronic with you. 

Sir ¥—On the contrary I never had it in my life till 
yesterday. 

No. 14—That’s odd. For a girl told me only yesterday | 

“ that the only time you were asked to amuse her you could t 
not do it, because you had toothache. 

Sir F¥—She invented. I am sure I[ should never have 
given that as an excuse. In fact I have just been regretting 
having done so when it was the case. 

No. 14.—Why ? 

Sir ¥.—Because I think fever would have sounded better. 
But goon. Amuse me. Tell me something. 

No. 14.—I will try. A queer thing did happen last night, 
but perhaps it won’t amuse you as much as it did me. 

Str F.—Go on, you need not tax your brains. The poorest 
attempt will be crowned with success. 

No. 14.—You know I was to dine at Lady Davenant’s 
last night. Well I arrived rather late, hall clock striking 
eight as I entered—servants casting pitiful and reproachful 
glances at me, so that I hurried out of my greatcoat and 
rushed upstairs. Drawing-room door flung open. Thus I 
made my undignified entry into a room I had never seen 
before, filled to the brim with utter strangers. 

Sir F. (more tnterested)—Wrong house ? 

No. 14.—Wrong house—so it seemed tome. But wrong 
man—no. I was evidently expected—I might say, if not 
humble, longed for, yearned after. Not only by the 
hostess, but all the guests. They rose out of dark corners 
and rushed forward as one man, to congratulate me on my 
arrival. 

Sir ¥.—May IL interrupt you to ask if it was a sewing-club? 
A Dorcas meeting perhaps. Were there any men? Did the 
host seem glad to see you? 

No. 14.—The host seemed to have a tear of welcome in his 
eye. I began some sort of an apology—purposing to retire 
on my laurels, but before I had time to explain I was intro- 
duced to a most fascinating girl, who by-the-bye was the one 
who alluded to your toothache propensity, and told to take 
her down to dinner. 

Sir ¥—And was she as glad you had come as the rest? 

No. 14.—More so, if it were possible. She took me down 
to dinner. She was very pretty, very amusing—the time 
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passed like lightning. 

Sir F¥—And what came next? 

No. 14.—Comic songs and fortune-telling by cards. 

Str F.—And did you sing? 

No. 14.—I think I may say without vanity, I was the 
principal, the only songster present, and I flattered myself I 
was doing pretty well—until in the very middle of my song] 
received a pretty broad hint I had better leave off. 

Sir F—What did they say? 

No. 14.—That they didn’t like it. 

Sir F.—And who was the mouthpiece on this unpleasant 
occasion !: 

No. 14.—The host. 

Ser F—And what did you do? 

No. 14.—My dear fellow, what could Ido? I left off. 

Sir F—I should think it was a private lunatic asylum. 
Probably you were infuriating one of the most irritable 
patients. 

No. 14.—Very likely. Perhaps it was the one who sought 
me out when she was going, made me adeep curtsey and said 
she should never be sufficiently grateful to me for coming. 
I thought at the time I had made an impression. 

Sir F—Did she look kindly? As if she would leave you 
something, But really where were you 

No. 14.—I1 am telling you the honest truth. I havn't the 
ghost of an idea. I only wish you could throw some light 
on it. I'd give a hundred pounds to know who they thought 
I was. 

Sir }.—Perhaps it is a joke of theirs to give dinners in 
that fashion. Leave the door open, you know, till a sufficient 
number have found their way in, and then shut it and begin. 
Probably none of them had ever seen each other before. 
What did they call you? 

No. 14.—Nothing. But, oddly enough, I never noticed it 
until the Endymion was spoken of, and my name connected 
with it. Every one had something to say on the subject and 
naturally enough so had I. I was launching forth—waxing 
quite eloquent, when a few withering remarks from the host- 
ess silenced me. 

Str F—What did she say ? 

No. 14.—I am sure I don’t know. Her look was sufficient 
to take the spirit out of anyone. I never was so frightened 
in my life. 
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Sir ¥.—Did she keep all her guests in such fine order: 

No. 1 4.—No. I seemed especially picked out. Everything 
I did was wrong. 

Sir F.—She evidently thought you ought not to have been 
there. 
No. 14.—Well, she was quite at liberty to say so. ak 
Sir F—I suppose it was the charming young lady’s fortune | 





you told. 

~ NM». 14.—Tried to tell, but with even less success than the 
comic song. I had only just begun to describe myself and 
my apparently opportune arrival with unusual brilliance— 
when she not only cast upon me a glance that made me 
positively quail, but she called up her husband, and, as I 
could hear, implored of him to tell me to leave off. 

Sir F—What did you do then? 

No. 14—I said I thought it was getting late. 

Sir F—Did they seem sorry to part with you: 

Vo. 14—Now we come to the most mysterious part. She 
drew me aside and in a stage whisper said: ‘ Shall we settle 
to-night, or shall I hear from you in the morning ?” 

Sir F.—I believe you are making it all up. What was 
your reply? | 

No. 14—Now, do you think it is likely from my description Mi 
that I would have trusted myself to any settlement with that i 
woman? I felt the moments were precious till I was out of 
the house. I hastily promised she should hear from me in 


the morning. 
Sir F—What sort of a dinner did you have? 


No. 14—Capital. 

Sir ¥—Good wine? 

No. 14—First rate. 

Sir ¥.—And a charming companion, no wonder you enjoyed 
it! What did you talk about? 

No 14—Well, alittle about you. She condoled with me, as 
Itold you, on havingto take a toothachy man round the world. 

Sir ¥.—Then she knew who you were? 

No. 143—Oh! no, she condoled with the owner of the 
Endymion. . 

Str F—Couldn’t you find out her name? 

No. 14—Oh yes! I was introduced to her. She was a 
Miss Cunningham. 
Sir F.—A light breaks on me. I was asked to meet Miss 
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Cunningham last night at the Percevals 

No 14.—24, Bute Street ? 

Sir F.—Yes. 

No. 14—Of course, I see it now. Why, that’s where I went, 
They must have thought I was you. 

Sir F¥—Oh no! that’s impossible, I have met the Percevals 
several times. He would have known me if she didn’t—and 
besides they must have had my note. 

No. 14—Yes, there is no doubt about that. Did we not 
discuss your toothache ' 

Sir F—I wish [had said fever. Well, the only explanation 
possible is that on receiving my note they asked someone 
they had not yet met. 

No. 14.—If that was the case why were they all so glad to 
see me! 

Sir F—Oh ! because it would have thrown their party out 
if they had been one too few. 

No. 14—Wait! an idea strikes me. Without me they would 
have been 13. 

Sir F—That quite accounts for your welcome. 

No. 14—Well, there still remains to be solved the mysterious 
words uttered by my hostess when I left. And that I am 
determined to find out when I see her this morning. 

Sir ¥.—Are you going there? Oh! I feel much better I'll 
I think walk down with you and apologise for my non- 
appearance. 

’o 14.—You will do nothing of the kind. I wrote last night, 
as she asked me, and made an appointment—a duszness 
appointment for the settlement; and it’s ten minutes to 12. 
Now I must be off. 

Sir F¥,—Well look in on your way back, and tell me the 
result of the settlement. 


SCENE II].—24, BUTE STREET. 


Mrs. Perceval and Esther.) 
(A ring) Mrs. P.—There he is! 
Esther—Do think, Aunt. What are you going to say ? 
Mrs. P.—I am quite determined, dear, I will not see him. 
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[ shall go upstairs till George returns. (Gathers up her work. 


Servant throws the door wide open. Enter No. 14. They allbow 
nervously and look at each other. (A pause. 

No. 14—Madam, I have come to apologise. I feel as if I 
ought to do so—(another pause) I hope (nervously) you've had my 
letter. 

Mrs. P.—Yes, I suppose it was from you. 

No. 14.—Well, I thought that perhaps it would be easier if 
I called and explained in person how the mistake arose. 

Esther—Mistake ! 

No. 14 (to Esher\—Indeed it was a mistake. I assure you I 
had no idea I wasn’t in the right house until I found myself 
in the drawing room and then 

Esther—Well ? 

No. 14—(Nervously.,) Well, somehow it seemed to me you 
were expecting me. (Very hesitatingly\ It was such a pleasant 
party— dsjointedly) every one was so kind—so glad to see me. 
‘Esther and Mrs. P. gaze at each other.) 

Esther—Then would you mind telling us who you are? 

No. 14—First I should like to know who you thought I was } 
You were expecting someone. 

Esther—Yes. 

No. 14—Then who was it? 

Esther—No. 14. 

No. 14—I understand so far. You were afraid of sitting 
down thirteen. But who was No. 14 to be? 

Esther—That’s just it, we did not know. 

Mrs. P.—Esther, dear Esther ! 

No. 14—Were you trusting purely to chance, or had you 
asked anyone? 

Lsther—We had sent for someone. 

No. 14—That sounds as if you were sure he would come. 

Lsther—In that case we were disappointed, for he didn’t. 

No. 14—Then you mistook me for the man you had asked? 

Esther.—Yes. 

No. 14—Then do tell me his name. I am naturally inter- 
ested in knowing whom I represented. 

Esther (to Mrs. P.\—May I tell him, Aunt? 

Mrs. P. (tn an agony—frowning)—Certainly not on any 
account. 

No. 14 (¢o Esther)—Was it somebody so very terrible 
Lsther—I am forbidden to say. 
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Mrs. P. (gravely)—I think Sir, we had better agree to let 
the matter drop. There has been a mistake on both sides, 

(No. 14—Bows to Mrs. Perceval. 

E-sther—But you've promised to tell us who you are. 

No. 14—Ah! but only on the condition that you told me 
who you thought I was. 

Esther (rapidly, with her eyes fixed on her Aunt, as he takes 
a step towards the door.\—Well, we thought you were a young 
man from Sprightly’s. 

No. 14— Oh! yes of course you did; I might have guessed 
that. 

Esther—And you are 

No. 14 (bowing\—Lord Estcourt. 

Esther—Oh! yes of course you are; I might have guessed 
that. 

(Both look at him in utter disbelief and he at them. Enter 
Mr. P.) 

Mr, P.—Oh! I beg your pardon. (Zo Mrs.P.—aside) 
Have you settled with this—gentleman 

Mrs. P. (in a whisper\—Wait, George. 

George (astde)—It’s much better to do it in a business-like 
way. Sir, would you like it in a cheque? 

Mrs. P. and Esther (together)\— Wush, it is a mistake. 

George—Did he not come from Sprightly ? 

Mrs. P.—George, this is Lord Estcourt. 

George (triumphantly\—I told you he was a gentleman! 

No. 14 (to Esther\—What made you think I wasn't? 

George—We didn’t expect one from Sprightly’s. 

No. 14—But what made you think I had come from there? 
Was it my dress, my manners, my appearance, or (daughing) 
was it the comic song ? 

George—Oh! certainly not. It was nothing to do with you. 
Why you were quite the soul of our little party, wasn’t he, 
Jessie? (/n an undertone) Comic song, fortune telling, every- 
thing was so appreciated. 

No. :14—But you must have had some reason. 

George—Only that we had sent there. 

No. 14—But sent for what ? 

Mrs. P.—For No. 14. 

No. 14—Oh! I think I am beginning to understand. When 
my friend Sir Julian disappointed you, you sent to Mr. 
Sprightly for one of his staff so as to avoid having to sit 
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down thirteen to dinner. 

Esther—How is his toothache? 

‘Door opens Servant announces Sir Futian Trevor.) 

Sir. ¥—How do you do, Mrs. Perceval? I have come to 
tell you how sorry I was I could not come last night. I am 
afraid my non-appearance must have inconvenienced you 
rather at the last moment. But I hoped against hope all day. 

Mrs. P.—It was very unlucky you couldn’t come. But we 
found a verv pleasant substitute. 

Sir ¥—Ah! good morning Estcourt. I didn’t see you. 

Esther—Then you do know No. 14? 

Sir F.—Yes. 

Esther—Does he know you! 

Sir #—Naturally. Did he deny it? 

Esther—No—But 

No. 14—But she didn’t believe me because she thought I 
was a young man from Sprightly’s. 

Sir F. (in utter astontshment)}—What did you do? 

Esther (much disturbed\—1 never thought it last night. 

N>. 14—That lifts a load off my mind. 

Sir ¥. (to Esther;—But now without joking, do tell me who 
you really thought he was? (Wo. 14 laughs.) 

Esther (to No. 14)—Don’t tell him. 

No .143—We were all a little at cross-purposes, and I fear 
through my fault. But I have been forgiven. (Bows to Mrs. F. 
As my arrival proved so opportune we have agreed now that 
it would be better so far as last night is concerned to forget 
everything, except that for once in my life I was useful and 
took the place of a possibly harder working 

No. 14. 
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SCIENTISTS OF THE CENTURY. 


1io—SIR WILLIAM ARMSTSONG, C.B. 


VIRTUE, we are told, is its own reward, and inventive genius 
in this country too often has to rest satisfied with a similar 
recompense. An inventor seems to be considered as a man 
to be looked upon with suspicion; as one who would take a 
new departure from the all-sufficient existing order of things 
and who must therefore be snubbed and held in check. The 
difficulties attending the acquisition of a patent are well 
known, and although Dickens’s satire upon the Circumlocu- 
tion Office in “ Little Dorrit ’’ need not be accepted as truth 
of Holy Writ, yet those difficulties are quite sufficient to deter 
any but the most persistent or specially favoured men from 
attempting to reap the advantage of mechanical ability. In 
the United States the utmost has been done to foster this 
form of brain power, and the result has been the production 
of a thousand mechanical appliances, some trivial, some of 
grand conception, and of value to the whole world. Induce- 
ment is there held out to every man to try and improve on 
something, the inducement of knowing that it is within his 
own power to profit personally by such improvement. The 
labourer on the railway has his model for a new brake, the 
artisan in the workshop his drawings or his dreams of 
machinery to economise labour; the land is peopled with 
inventors. Patent pills, patent braces, patent mowing and 
reaping machines, patent sowing machines, shipping and 
ordnance improvements, are the results of this energy; 
everything, in fact, that passes through the hands of the 
housewife, the farmer, or the manufacturer has been tampered 
with by the busy brain of our Transatlantic cousins. That 
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Englishmen possess inventive capacity in at least an equal 
degree is self-evident, her manufacture proves that; but her 
inventions have been the work of men—of men who must 
invent, as an artist must draw, or a poet write, and posterity 
has reaped the fruit of their genius. They have succeeded in 
spite of circumstances, not aided by them. Inherent force 
has sometimes made these men powerful and rich, but it is 
not difficult to recall many instances where neglect has been 
their only reward. These two classes are typified by Sir 
William Armstrong, the subject of this sketch, the hydraulic 
and ordnance engineer, and Snyder, the inventor of the rifle 
which bears his name, and which has only lately been super- 
seded in the army. The one has deservedly risen to wealth 
and eminence, the other is reported to have died from want. 
Both men lived at a time when national attention was 
directed to the importance of securing the best weapons of 
offence and defence, they were both engaged on work having 
the same object, and both were successful in their aim. 
England, which has well been called the workshop of the 
world, is having that title slowly wrenched from her, the 
cost of home manufacture and increasing foreign production 
dealing heavy blows on her trade. The low rate of wages 
prevailing on the Continent is met in America, where wages 
are high, by a greater use of machinery, reducing the cost of 
production in a proportionate degree, and it would seem that 
England can only keep her place among nations by adopting 
the same plan. ‘To effect this some scheme is necessary by 
which all classes may be made to realise that it is in the 
power of every individual to profit directly by anything he 
can suggest for the benefit of the community. By this means 
in the course of years, a vast amount of dormant inventive 
power might be aroused, to the undoubted advantage of the 
country. <A brief sketch of the career of the gentleman 
whose name heads this chapter will, however, show how much 
may even now be done by the possessor of inventive ability 
when allied with well directed business energy. 

Sir William Armstrong was born at Newcastle-on Tyne, in 
the year 1810. His father, who carried on extensive trading 
Operations in corn, was one of the most prominent public 
men in the town, and at one time attained the highest civic 
Position. In: spite of the marked bias of the lad’s mind 
towards mechanical and scientific pursuits, he wished his son 
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to enter the legal profession, and with that view articled him 
to Mr. A. Donkin, a local solicitor, and an intimate friend of 
the family. Under this gentleman Mr. Armstrong studied 
with assiduity, and in due time qualified in London as an 
attorney. He returned to Newcastle to practise his profession 
and became a partner in the firm which was then known as 
Donkin, Stable, and Armstrong. 

The subtleties and technicalities of the law were insufficient 
to wean Mr. Armstrong from the pursuits which had attracted 
his attention whena boy, and his latent love of natural 
science developed and occupied most of his leisure. At the 
age of twenty-five the idea was first conceived which led, by 
progressive stages, to the culmination of a series of success- 
full experiments and inventions in hydraulics, which have 
placed Sir William Armstrong at the head of his noble 
profession in that branch of engineering. The rush of alittle 
stream from a great height, witnessed during a visit to 
Yorkshire, is said to have suggested the possibility of utilising 
a hitherto neglected source of motive power. An _ hydraulic 
engine was the result of the attempts to utilise water as a 
motive power, and it was followed in 1845 by an hydraulic 
crane, which is now in use in every part of the empire. 

The Elswick Engineering Works, a very modest project at 
first, were started by Mr. Armstrong and some friends at 
Newcastle in 1847. From the commencement the importance 
of these works has steadilv increased, until at the present 
day they extend for nearly three-quarters of a mile along the 
banks of the Tyne, cover about forty acres of land, and afford 
employment to between three and four thousand workmen. 
Up to the time of the Crimean War Mr. Armstrong's atten- 
tion was confined to scientific pursuits of a peaceful nature. 
He invented an apparatus for producing electricity from 
steam, and became so well known that his election as a 
member of the Royal Society soon followed. 

The outbreak of the Crimean War directed the attention of 
the country towards the condition of our army, and every- 
thing pertaining to it was narrowly scrutinised. In particular 
the possibility of improvements in ordnance began to be 
seriously considered, and encouragement was offered to those 
who were deemed able to suggest anything of value. Mr. 
Armstrong, among others, took up the subject, and he devised 
a new gun, and in 1854 received the sanction of the War 
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Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, to manufacture a specimen. 
The gun was completed early in the following year, but in 
order to test it thoroughly before submitting it to the War 
Office, it was subjected to a series of trials extending, over 
nearly ayear. Then came one of those vexations so frequent 
to those who *‘ put their faith in princes” or their servants. 
The gun was submitted to the attention of Government early 
in 1850; but new officials were at the War Office, and they 
quietly ignored the invention in spite of the opinion of their 
predecessors. Under these disheartening circumstances Mr. 
Armstrong might have been excused had he declined to have 
more to do with anything so precarious as that which depen- 
ded on official opinion; but the difficulties which beset him 
only aroused a spirit of determination to succeed. So he set 
to work again on a gun of greater calibre, and brought it 
under the notice of the War Office authorities. This time 
they were compelled to admit that it possessed merits. An 
18-pounder gun was cast, and was subjected to a series of 
tests, through which it passed satisfactorily. The Rifle 
Cannon Committee, which was appointed in 1875, reported 
on it so favourably that the Adminstration were anxious to 
secure the invention for the country. Mr. Armstrong might 
now have dictated terms, but he was very generous in his 
hour of triumph, and surrendered his patent rights to the 
nation without asking any reward. Such conspicuous 
generosity and _ self-denial could not be allowed to pass 
unrecognised. The office of Chief Engineer of Rifled Ord- 
nance was created for him, and in 1855 he received the honour 
of knighthood. 

In 1863 Sir William Armstrong resigned his Government 
appointment, and again gave his energies to the personal 
control of the works at Elswick, which had become as famous 
for the manufacture of ordnance as the Government factory 
at Woolwich, or Herr Krupp’s renowned establishment. To 
the multitude Sir William Armstrong is known as the rival 
of our Government in the construction of cannon, and the 
maker of ordnance so huge that the ships which scattered the 
Armada three centuries ago would scarce contain them. The 
struggle for supremacy between builders of ships and builders 
of gans—the one striving to construct impenetrable vessels 
and the other irresistible artillery—has arrived at such a 
pitch that it would seem, judging from the accidents which 
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have occurred within the last few years to both big ships and 
big guns, that a reaction is likelv to set in in favour of smaller 
ships, and perhaps of smallerordnance. The terrible power 
of modern armaments has led some, whom it would be 
ill-judged to ca'l visionaries, to express an opinion that 
warfare will in future years become so annihilating that it 
will be impossible. Should such a consummation ever be 
arrived at Sir William Armstrong will be accredited as one of 
the boldest involuntary pioneers in the path of peace. 

Scientific and commercial men, undazzled by the glamour 
that attaches to the art military, will give due credit to Sir 
William Armstrong for his hydraulic inventions, and it 
would scarcely be too much to say that wherever civilisation 
has penetrated and manufactures exist, machinery from the 
Elswick Works may be found. On two other questions of 
great importance to the country Sir William Armstrong’s 
voice has been heard. About 1863 the subject of our coal 
supply began to attract attention, and on the occasion of the 
meeting of the British Association at Newcastle, it formed 
one of the topics of his presidential address. So important 
was the matter deemed, owing to his clear statement as to its 
relation to the national welfare, that the Coal Commission of 
1866 was appointed, and a mass of valuable evidence was 
obtained. Sir William Armstrong was a member of the 
Commission, and also one of the most valuable witnesses. 
A subject that has already been alluded to—the patent laws 
—has also engaged his attention, and his influence as a 
wealthy inventor has given great weight to his opinions, 
which are hostile to the operation of these laws. 

Sir William Armstrong has fairly achieved his measure of 


greatness, and honours not a few have been thrust upon him. 


He is Companion of tne Bath, D.C.L. of Oxford, L.L.D. of 
Cambridge, and knight of our own and several foreign 
countries. In 1863 he was President of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and was High Sheriff 
of the County of Northumberland in 1873. Of the scientific 
societies with which he is connected it would be superfluous 
to speak. D+ traction would find little to carp at in the success 
that has followed his career; it has all been fairly earned, 
and while, as a rule, results alone are visible, we are able in 
this instance to glean a little knowledge as to the difficulties 
that have to be overcome, and the qualities that are required, 
to keep steady the foot on the ladder of fame and fortune. 
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11—SIR JOSEPH BAZALGETTE, C.B., 


Is the son of Captain Bazalgette, R.N. He was born at 
Enfield, Middlesex, in 1819. At the age of eighteen he was 
articled as a pupil to the late Sir John MacNeil, C.I., and 
under him was employed in railway works, and also upon the 
formation of sea embankments in Ireland. He also acquired 
considerable knowledge with regard to this latter branch of 
engineering—namely, the construction of defences against 
the incursion of the sea—by visiting the remarkable embank- 
ments, canals, and reclamation works which have’ been 
executed for this purpose in Holland. On his return to 
England he superintended the construction of part of Thame 
Valley Canal, near Birmingham, under the late Mr. James 
Walker, and was also for some time employed in Portsmouth 
Dockyard. ‘ At the early age of twenty-six,” says a brief 
notice in a contemporary, ‘we find him practising on his 
own account as an engineer, having offices in the same 
building in Great (veorge Street, Westminster, with the 
celebrated Robert Stephenson. During that extraordinary 
period known as ‘the time of the railway mania,’ when 
all the older engineers of that day were completely overtaxed 
with the pressure of work, young Bazalgette was suddenly 
thrust into all the heat and excitement which resulted from 
the enormous amount of business developed by the mania. 
In the month of November of the year in which the railway 
agitation commenced he found himself at the head of a large 
staff of engineering assistants, designinyz and laying out 
schemes for railways, ship canals, and other engineering 
works in various parts of the United Kingdom, and preparing 
the surveys and plans for Parliamentary deposit, which had 
to be accomplished by the last day of November. So great 
Was the pressure of work resulting from the accumulation of 
business, and the limited time within which it had to be 
transacted, that he had to engage additional offices in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster for his enlarged staff, and 
might have been seen hurrying from office to office laden 
with plans at all hours of the night, as well as the day, for 
Many weeks in succession, a few hours’ sleep at irregular 
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intervals in a railway carriage, or upon his office floor, being 
all the repose he was able to secure. Minute and accurate 
levels and surveys obtained under such pressure by a staff 
so suddenly brought together to meet the emergency, 
demanded of their leader great power of organisation, energy 
and professional knowledge. It was mostly those objects for 
the preparation of which the time was too short, and which 
was therefore declined by the other engineers, which fell to 
Bazalgette’s lot, but while such remarkbale success was most 
encouraging, its effects soon began to tell upon his health, 
which, gradually failing, completely gave way in 1848. In 
that year he was compelled to retire from business and go 
into the country, where a year of perfect rest restored him to 
health, and in 1849 he was able to accept an appointment as 
Assistant Engineer under the Metropolitan Commission of 
Sewers. On the death of the Chief Engineer of the Com- 
missioners in 1852, Mr. Bazalgette was selected in a public 
competition from among thirty-six candidates to fill the vacant 
position, being first appointed under the title of General 
Surveyor of Works, and soon afterwards of Chief Engineer. 
It was about this period that Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of the 
General Board of Health, backed by Lord Ebrington, and 
many other influential persons, were advocating a complete 
revolution of the previous practice with regard to the sewage 
of towns, and were strenuously advising the substitution of 
what was then termed ‘the small telescope system of pipe 
drainage,’ and ‘ combined back drainage.’ These gentleman 
induced Lord Palmerston to send to the Chief Commissioners 
of Sewers, which at that time was composed of such men as 
Stephenson, Rendel, Cubitt, Hardwick, and other engineers 
and architects, a statement of what had been done under 
their new system for the drainage of certain provincial towns, 
and Lord Palmerston further suggested that such system 
should be adopted in the Metropol’s. The Commission, 
therefore, instructed Mr. Bazalgette to visit and rep: rt to 
them upon those towns. His report exposed many of the 
fallacies and failures of the system as then carried out, and 
the Commissioners tendered to Lord Palmerston a copy of 
the report, accompanied by their resignation. Lord Palmer- 
ston thereupon issued a new Commission. Mr. Bazalgette 
was at that period engaged in the preparation of designs for 
the main drainage of the Metropolis, which were strenuously 
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opposed by the opposite party in the Commission, and every 
effort was made by them to drive the Chief Engineertoresign his 
appointment. When the Metropolitan Board of Works was 
established, January 25th, 1856, was fixed for electing the 
new Engineer, and candidates were invited by public adver- 
tisement to an open competition. The result was that out of 
the nine or ten candidates for the appointment Mr. Bazalgette 
was again elected. Advertisements had been issued by the 
previous Commission inviting competition designs for the 
drainage of London, and the names of the competitors were 
legion. The plans were of the most varied, and some of 
them of the most extraordinary character. Mr. Bazalgette 
was, however, instructed to prepare designs and estimates, 
which were carried out between 1858 and 1865, and which 
were described in a paper read by him before the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, for which he obtained a Telford Medal 
and a valuable premium of books. The main intercepting 
drainage of London is original in design, and it is also the 
most perfect, the most comprehensive, and at the same time 
the most difficult work of its class that has ever been executed, 
and although now but little thought of, because it is unseen, 
it is the work for which its author’s reputation as an engineer 
will ever stand highest in the opinion of the engineering 
fraternity.” Its cost we believe, was about four millions. 
From 1863 to 1874 the Victoria, the Albert, and the Chelsea 
Embankments were executed by Sir Joseph. The cost of the 
Victoria Embankment was £ 1,250,000, the cost ot the Albert 
Embankment being £1,020,000, and the Chelsea Embank- 
ment £ 337,000, in all £ 2,587,000. By the Victoria Embank- 
ment thirty-five acres of land were reclaimed from the river, 
seven acres by the Albert Embankment, and nine acres by 
the Chelsea Embankment, in all fifty-one acres. Sir Joseph 
has designed and executed many other Metropolitan improve- 
ments, such as new streets, subways, artisans’ dwellings, &c. 
He has also designed and carried out the drainage of many 
other towns, and has devoted much attention to the question 
of the best means for the disposal and utilisation of sewage. 
He was created Companion of the Bath in 1871, and a Knight 
Bachelor in 1874. 

Sir Joseph’s experiments and reports upon the Electric 
lighting of the Victoria Embankment have advanced the 


lighting of the Metropolitan thoroughfares by that system. 
22 
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He took a prominent part in the purchase, on behalf of the 
public, of the toll bridges over the Thames, between Hammer. 
smith and Waterloo Bridges and Deptford Creek Bridge, ten 
in number, and costing £ 1,377,000, all of which have now been 
open to the public free of toll. He has since deepened the 
foundations of Waterloo Bridge, put new chains and anchor- 
age on Chelsea Bridge, and is building or about to commence 
the building of new Bridges over the Thames at Putney, 
Hammersmith, and Battersea, and over Deptford Creek. He 
is the author of the design for the High Level Tower Bridge, 
by which it is proposed to cross the Thames by a Steel Bridge 
in one span of 8s50ft. and of two tunnels under the Thames 
for connecting the North and South sides of the river below 
London Bridge. He is now raising the wharves, and forming 
protective movable works against the flooding of the Riverside 
property by high tides, along both banks of the Thames and 
extending over 4o miles of River in pursuance of the act of 
1879. He stands by rotation for election as President of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers for the year 1884. 

Sir Joseph married in 1845 Maria, fourth daughter of the 
late Edward Kough, Esq., J.P., of New Ross, County Wex- 
ford, by whom he has a family of six sons and four daughters. 


12—ISAAC LOWTHIAN BELL, M.P., F.R.S. 


Mr. ISAAC LOWTHIAN BELL, formerly member for the Hartle- 
pools is known best as a great authority on iron-making. 
He was born in 1816, and received his early education at 
Bruce’s academy, in his native town, Newcastle-on-Tyne. On 
leaving that scholastic institution, he journeyed to Germany 
and then to Denmark, where, in addition to pursuing his 
general studies, he mastered the German and Danish 
languages. He afterwards went to the University of Edin- 
burgh and to the Sorbonne at Paris, not failing to profit by 
the advantages at the command of those who attend these 
seminaries. On returning from the French capital, he was 
placed in the ironworks at Walker-on-Tyne, belonging to 
Messrs. Losh, Wilson and Bell, and there, under the direction 
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of his father and the late Mr. John Vaughan, whose name 
was afterwards so closely indentified with the Cleveland iron 
trade, the subject of our sketch acquired a thorough practical 
knowledge of iron-making. Mr. Vaughan left Walker about 
the year 1840, and in conjunction with the late Mr. H. W. F. 
Bélckow, established ironworks at Middlesbrough, which 
have since developed into one of the largest commercial 
undertakings in the world. Mr. Bell, on the death of his 
father in 1845, succeeded him as managing partner in the 
Walker Ironworks, but a year previous to that he had 
commenced the firm of Bell Brothers, which consisted of 
himself and his brothers Thomas and John. They leased a 
small blast furnace at Wylam-on-Tyne, and carried on the 
business of iron-makers. In 1850, Mr Bell terminated his 
connection with the Walker Ironworks, and while taking 
part in the affairs of Bell Brothers, he greatly extended works 
at Washington-on-Tyne for manufacturing soda, and for carry- 
ing into practice a new process discovered by Mr. Hugh Lee 
Pattinson, his father-in-law, for making oxichloride of lead. 
Continuing there for some years he contrived to devote more 
of his energies to the firm of Bell Brothers, and in 1852 which 
was about a couple of years after the discovery of the main 
seam of the Cleveland ironstone, near Middlesbrough, they 
started the Clarence Ironworks on the north bank of the Tees 
opposite Middlesbrough. Under the fostering care of Mr. 
Bell, aided by his brother John as superintendent of the 
mines, the Clarence Works have been extended till they now 
embrace twelve blast furnaces, and have connected with them 
ironstone mines, limestone quarries, and collieries involving 
an investment in this great industrial undertaking of about a 
million of money. Since then the firm have led the way in 
eaching a bed of salt, discovered nearly 20 years ago by, 
Messrs. Bélchow & Vaughan. This large deposit lies at a 
rdepth of 1,200 feet from which brine is now being pumped 
equal to a weekly make of about 300 tons of salt. Prepara- 
tions are in progress to commence the manufacture of Soda 
from the brine by the ammonia process. In 1842 Mr. Bell 
married a daughter of the late Mr. Hugh Lee Pattinson, and 
has a numerous family, his eldest son, Mr. Thomas Hugh Bell 
now having the responsibility of managing the commercial 
affairs of Messrs. Bell Brothers. Mr. Bell has twice been 
Mayor of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He is a magistrate for the 
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Borough of Newcastle, and is in the commission of the peace 
for the counties of Durham and the North Riding of York. 
shire. He was one of the founders of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, the first meeting of which was held under the presidency 
of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire at Middlesbrough, in 1869, 
and he had the honour of following Mr. Bessemer as president, 
who succeeded the noble chairman in this office. By con- 
tributing very valuable and exhaustive papers on iron-making 
Mr. Bell has done much to extend the usefulness of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, which ranks among the first institutions 
in the world. In recognition of this he was distinguished by 
being admitted as a Fellow of the Royal Society. On the 
Iron and Steel Institute visiting Belgium in the Autumn of 
1873, Mr. Bell, as president, delivered in the French language 
an address of singular ability, on the relative industrial 
conditions and prospects of the two greatest iron-producing 
countries in Europe. As president he had the honour of 
presenting to the King of the Belgians the whole of the 
members at a reception at the Royal Palace at Brussels. In 
the testing and elucidation of new discoveries, Mr. Bell has 
ungrudgingly devoted time, talent, and money, and is fore- 
most in appreciating any real improvement, no matter from 
what source it originates. As a metallurgist, chemist, and 
linguist, it is not much worth knowing that escapes his 
attention. He was the first president of the Newcastle 
Chemical Society, and he is one of the directors of the North- 
Eastern Railway. It is fitting that a man of such varied 
knowledge and attainments, and occupying so distinguished 
a position as Mr. Bell, should have a seat in Parliament. In 
the general election of 1868 he was a candidate for the 
Northern Division of the county of Durham in the Liberal 
interest, but was on that occasion defeated by his Conservative 
opponent, Mr. George Elliot. In 1874 he again contested 
North Durham, and was rewarded with success, being returned 
with his colleague, Mr C. M. Palmer. The Conservatives, 
always alive to the importance of conferring honours upon 
their champions, made Mr. Elliot a baronet. Only a short 
time elapsed when the two Liberal members were unseated 
on petition for general intimidation by their agents, and a 
fresh election resulted in Palmer and Elliot being returned. 
Since then Mr. Bell was chosen to represent the Hartle- 
pools upon the previous liberal member, Mr. Thomas 
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Richardson being compelled to retire from the representation 
of the Borough. At the general election of 1880 Mr. R. chose 
to contest the seat which his local interests enabled him to 
wrest from his immediate predecessor. 


13—SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. 


SiR JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, the second son of the late 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, was born at Halesworth, in 
Suffolk, on the 30th June, 1817. His father himself an eminent 
botanist, was Regius Professor of that science at the Glasgow 
University from 1820 to 1840, and his son was educated under 
his eye, receiving the degree of M.D. in 1839. Dr. Hooker 
was at once commissioned Assistant-Surgeon in the Royal 
Navy, and notwithstanding his youth, was appointed botanist 
of the expedition of Antartic exploration, for which the 
“Erebus” and ‘Terror’ had been fitted out, and placed 
under the command of Captain, afterwards Sir James Clarke 
Ross. A more brilliant opening for a young man could 
scarcely be conceived, and his subsequent career has proved 
him worthy of this early trust. This famous expedition, 
which did so much for science, sailed from England in the 
autumn of 1839, and after touching at various islands and 
the Cape of Good Hope, entered upon its special work in the 
following spring. The ensuing three years were spent in 
hard work in this virgin field for scientific examination. The 
ships visited Kergulen Island, New Zealand, Australia, 
Fuegia, and the Falkland Islands, and a mass of information 
Was gathered upon the voyage which was afterwards turned 
to excellent account. The results of Sir Joseph Hooker's 
gleanings, or perhaps harvest would be the better term, have 
been recorded in the “Flora Antartica,” the “Flora Nove 
Zelande,” and the “ Flora Tasmanica,” six quarto volumes, 
the last of which was published in 1860. In a paper publish- 
ed in Nature, in 1877, it is stated that these works “do not 
Contain mere reports of explorations, with descriptions of 
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whatever was novel or of peculiar interest, but are systemat- 
ically elaborated and complete floras, in which all that had 
been gathered from every source is incorporated.” 

The preparation of these works extended over several] 
years, the author at intervals contributing papers upon 
matters connected with his favourite pursuit, or making 
hazardous journeys in search of fresh discoveries. While the 
first of the series was being prepared for the Press, Sir Joseph 
Hooker was attached to the Geological Survey of Great 
Britain, and he also found time to write some papers upon 
points in fossil botany, which attracted much attention. He 
next started upon a botanical mission to India, the expense of 
which mainly devolved upon himself, although he received 
some assistance from Government. The tour occupied three 
years and a half, two seasons of which were spent in explor- 
ing for geographical and botanical purposes the loftiest 
Himalayan mountains and valleys. It is stated that in spite 
of the years that have elapsed since the expedition, and the 
stimulus that has been given to travel by African discoveries, 
many of the trans-Himalayan passes then found and measured 
have not been re-visited. During the first two years Sir 
Joseph Hooker was unacompanied by any European, but 
when on the Thibetan frontier he was joined by his friend Dr. 
Campbell, the political agent in a neighbouring British 
province. Together they experienced some of the dangers to 
which travellers in uncivilised countries are exposed, being 
captured and imprisoned by the Rajah of Sikkim. Their 
lives were threatened, and they were treated with great 
indignity. They obtained their liberty, but by what means 
we are not told. During his journey in Sikkim Sir J. Hooker 
surveyed the whole country and the bordering districts of 
Nepaul, from the plains of India to Thibet, and the survey, 
which was published by the Trigonometrical Survey Office of 
Calcutta, is still considered the standard map of the district. 
As a result of this Indian botanical tour an impetus was 
given to the scientific study of the botany of that country, 
and Sir Joseph Hooker contributed several papers to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. These were followed by a folio 
volume illustrated by the Author, on “ Rhododendrons of the 
Sikkim Himalayas,” and a volume of the “Flora Indica,” in 
which the authorship was divided with his friend Dr. Thomas 
Thomson. Another series of papers on various botanical 
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subjects followed, and at length it was determined to renew 
the systematic elaboration of the botany of India. The 
“Flora of British India’”’ was undertaken by Sir Joseph 
Hooker, with the assistance of various men, some of whom 
are now dead, and therefore a large share of the toil and 
responsibility of this important work has fallen upon the 
botanist through whose enterprise it was renewed. 

In 1869, while President of the British Association 
assembled at Norwich, Sir J. D. Hooker advocated in his 
address the recognition of the Darwinian theory as the best 
means of advancing the study of natural science. He was 
appointed Assistant-Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew in 1855, and since the death of his father, ten years 
later, the management of the Gardens has devolved upon 
him. From the first he estimated at its full value the worth 
of this institution from a scientific point of view, and during 
his travels and voyages its well-being and advancement have 
been among his foremost objects. Viewing it as a centre of 
scientific botany, whence plants useful to mankind might be 
transmitted to every suitable locality, he has looked with a 
jealous eye upon every attempt to diminish, either in 
appearance or reality, the scientific character of the Gardens. 
In 1863 he was elected President of the Royal Society, an 
office which he still holds, and in 1877 he was made Knight 
Commander of the Star of India. 

In addition to the long journeys to which allusion has 
already been made, Sir J. D. Hooker has visited the southern 
shores of Europe, North Africa, Palestine, and the United 
States, an examination of the botany of the Rocky Mountains 
district being in the last instance the object of the expedition. 
It was undertaken in pursuance of an invitation from Dr. 
Hayden, chief of the Topographical and Geological Survey 
of the United States Territories, and accompanied by Dr. 
Asa Gray, of Harvard University. Colorado and Utah 
formed the principal scene of operations, as they include an 
important section of the Rocky Mountains, and some of the 
loftiest peaks. To Sir Joseph Hooker, with reminiscences of 
the Himalayas in his mind, the Rocky Mountains must have 
seemed little more than foot-hills, and Pike’s Peak, Long’s 
Peak, Gray’s Peak, Mount Lincoln, and other giants of the 
range must have produced little of the awe felt by the 


visitor accustomed only to the pigmy heights of the Appa- 
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lachian and other Eastern Mountains. From Denver, nowa 
favourite summer resort for Eastern visitors, and about forty 
miles from the foot of Pike’s Peak, the party proceeded 
southward almost to the borders of New Mexico, a distance 
of about 200 miles, ascended the highest northern and 
southern peaks, and visited several of the “parks” as they 
are called. Some of these parks are at an elevation of 
nearly 6,000 feet, but owing to the gradual elevation of the 
land from Kansas prairies, the heights of the Rocky 
Mountains are likely to be much under-estimated by strangers. 
Returning to Denver, they proceeded north to Cheyenne—a 
town in Wyoming, which, during the construction of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, bore anything but a _ pacific 
character—and thence across the range to Utah, Nevada, 
and the Pacific slope. The journey seems to have been 
very satisfactory, Sir Joseph Hooker stating that “the 
vegetation of the middle latitudes of the continent resolves 
into itself three principal meridional floras, incomparably 
more diverse than those presented by any similar meridian in 
the Old World.” Few scientific men have seen so much of 
this globe as Sir Joseph Hooker ; indeed it is not every study 
that would benefit by such wide wanderings. 

Other works written by Sir Joseph are an essay “On the 
Structures and Affinities of Balanophoreew,” a shorter paper 
“ On the Origin and Development of the Pitchers of Nepen- 
thes,” “ Outlines of the Distribution of Arctic Plants,’ allied 
with which was the introductory essay to the “ Flora 
Tasmanica,” and a paper on “ Welwitschia, a New Genus of 
Guetacez.”” These were comparatively short papers on 
special subjects, but among larger works we find him employed 
upon thirteen volumes of the Botanical Magazine, “ lhe 
Student’s Flora of the British Isles,’ andthe ‘“ Genera 
Plantarum ad exemplaria imprimus in Herbaris Kewensibus 
servata definita,” in which last important work he has been 
assisted by Mr. Bentham. 


































in jseemoriam : 
GIUSEPPE GARIBALDI. 


It was arranged that on the 25th of May, Drs. Sirletti and 
Albanese should leave Caprera. Garibal‘i manifestid great 
regret at this. They had scarcely parted from him when he 
called them back, saying, ‘“‘ Don’t leavea poor old man. Who 
knows when I shall see you again;—if I ever see you 
again!”’ Afterwards Garibuldi had his curricle pushed 
down to the sea shore, and, before his friends got on board the 
steam launch, he again called to them and said, * It is small 
pleasure to kiss an old man’s cheeks. Kiss me on the forehead.” 
Then turning to Sirletti, he said, ‘‘ Salute my dear Rome for 
me.” Then he murmured, “ (ro, go quickly,” and with a tear 
in his eye he turned away.—Daz/y Paper. 


Flam -atoms glint like fireflies in the blue, 
And fleck with gilded surf the rock-bound strand ; 
And windless clouds with rosy gleams shot through 
Frost the deep azure bending o’er the land. 


The isle Caprera in the inner sea 
Blinks drowsily beneath the golden light, 
As if in sculptured slumber 2? could be 
Weary of life, and wishful for the night. 


Bear down the Master to the silvered beach 

With measured step, with motion calm and slow ; 
Raise up his palsied hand that it may reach 

His lips, to waft to Rome his “4Addaio.” 


“Leave not a poor old man,” he trembling says, 
“Soon o’er that ofer inner sea I'll glide ; 

Not loth to go, though happy in these days 

I'm waiting in this offing for the tide. 
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Guiseppe Garibaldi. 


“’Tis pleasureless to kiss an old man’s face— 

A blushing maid’s with peachy-bloom o’erspread 
Would fitter crown the emprise of thy race— 

Still thou might’st touch, with loving lips, my head.” 


His lion-heart is oozing from his eyes, 
Yet, ere his friends take ship to leave the isle, 
He doffs his cap beneath the listening skies, 
And, trembling strangely, with a plaintive smile,— 


Like gladiator in Cesarian times 
Who, heedless of the doom he soon must dree, 
Cried with full-rounded voice like minster chimes 
Morituri te salutamus—he 


With strainéd eyes that burn with quenchless fires, 
Looks Rome-wards over breadths of purple sea ; 

Speaks words that strike the chord of his desires— 
‘« Salute once more my dear old Rome for me!”’ 


Then bidding them, with quick despatch, farewell, 
He shuts his eyes from visions of the sense ; 
And breathless lies like one beneath a spell 
Of subtlest force and mystery intense. 


Slumber succeeds: dream-pictures fill his mind: 
He sees the Eternal City, violet crowned ; 

Peers through the Arch of Triumph there to find 
“Italia Unita” on holier ground. 


There should the Hero look; there shall he be 
Ere from his dreamful slumber he awakes. 
Saviour and Patriot—matchless unity— 
Each, in degree, the fruit of Love partakes, 


WM. ROBERTSON TURNBULL. 

















COMPANIES AND TRADING FIRMS. 


MESSRS. MANLOVE, ALLIOTT, FRYER, AND CO. 


WHAT we should have been without sugar it is difficult to 
say. Somehow or other it has become interwoven with our 
national life in such a fashion that there is nothing apparently 
attempted without it. To the English soldier in the fielda 
ration of sugar must be served ; the printer who publishes his 
exploits uses sugar, in its crude form it is true, but sugar for 
all that, in the confection of his ink rollers. There is sugar 
for the teetotaller in his tea, and for the inebriate in his spirits 
or beer. Prize pigs are fattened upon it; all sorts of confec- 
tions for human kind are made of it; it is on every table in 
some form or other, from the colouring matter for gravy, in 
which way alone it is consumed by the disciples of Mr. 
Banting, to the rich sauces and syrups which gratify alike 
the tastes of the gourmet and gourmand. And yet, after all, 
there are really very few who could tell off-hand how this 
most valuable adjunct of life’s comforts is made. The Hindoo 
boy, the baby Egyptian, and the Jamaica negro lad manufac- 
ture it so far as their own individual consumption goes, in a 
very summary and simple fashion. You pass along the 
dusty road of the lands in which they dwell, and your eye 
will speedily light upon one of the tiny inhabitants as he 
gnaws the sides of the cane which he holds in his grimy 
little hand. Heis sugar making, but the supply occasioned 
by his efforts does no more than equal the immediate demand. 
The odd thing about sugar is that we get it, not from the 
ancient Romans or Greeks, who apparently knew nothing 
about it, except as a sort of salt, but from the “ unspeakable” 
Turk, or his ancestor the Saracen. He was apparently in the 
habit of using it, and his notion of employing it for purposes 
of food gradually permeated Europe by way of Cyprus and 
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Sicily. Sugar was everywhere, is everywhere now, in the 
wood of trees like birch and maple, in beet, carrots, and 
parsnips, to say nothing of the cane, and yet it needed the 
progenitor, when we are now-a-days anxious to get out of 
Europe “bag and baggage”’ to teach us that sugar wasa 
valuable comestible. When we did learn the lesson we 
certainly made good use of it, such use, indeed, that it is hard 
to imagine civilized life without sugar. Gradually its culti- 
vation and consumption grows; it is reared in Egypt and 
Australia with as much zeal and profit as in America, till the 
industry connected with it has become one of the most 
important in the world and is daily increasing in value, 
Naturally then, it is well to turn attention to a firm which has 
especially distinguished itself in the preparation of machinery 
suited for so important an enterprise—such a firm being 
found in Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, Fryer and Co., Engineers, 
of London, Nottingham, and Rouen. 

There is no doubt, that in the early days of sugar making 
it was a very simple business, attended of course with much 
waste. The canes were roughly crushed between rollers. 
Then the juice was put into a heated vat anda small quantity 
of lime water added to evagulate the albumenoid deposits of 
the cane. These being separated while the liquor was hot, 
the juice was then boiled till most of its moisture had evapo- 
rated and then allowed to dry. A rough means of further 
refining was ound tn a second boiling and the sugar such as 
it was, was made. You would find the process carried out to 
this day in many parts of the world. But such a plan would 
be evidently useless where large quantities of sugar are 
needed, and again must necessarily prove very expensive. 
It was reserved for accomplished engineers to find out a 
methodical and perfected manner of dealing with the cane in 
such a way that neither time, labour, sugar nor fibrous residue 
should be lost, and this is precisely the problem Messrs. 
Manlove, Alliott, Fryer, and Co. set themselves. How nearly 
they have reduced the work to a science so exact that it is 
difficult to see how it can be improved upon let the reader 
judge from the following untechnical description of the 
method they employ. Supposing for instance, that a 
cane mill be regularly constructed for the machinery, 
we shall have the piles of canes that are to be dealt 
with, outside the building, ready stacked for use. So 
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soon as steam is up inside, the men who have to feed the mill 
will at once begin to load the “carrier” with canes to be 
conveyed to the crushing apparatus. This piece of mechanism 
consisting of an endless band moving upon two revolving 
drum-wheels, rapidly takes the cane to its destination. The 
cane is projected very shortly into the mill, which consists 
roughly speaking, of a strong frame-work resting on a 
foundation plate, and carrying suitable bearings for large 
heavy rollers, three in number, the first two being set on the 
sime level and parallel to each other a short distance apart, 
while the third is just above and between them, revolving in 
close contact to them or nearly so. Naturally the canes 
coming between them are thor. ughly crushed, the juice 
running rapidly away, while the fibrous stems are ingeniously 
disposed of by what is called a megass carrier, which directs 
them upon a second carrier, and so gets rid of them altogether. 
The juice now finds its way into a tank where it is raised by 
a pump into an elevated cistern, on its way passing through 
a steam heater, which raises it to a high temperature, and so 
prevents fermentation. The juice must now be clarified, and 
this is achieved by passing it into a series of pans heated by 
steam. Here the saccharine matter of the albumenoid 
materials speedily separate themselves, and, while the scum 
and sediment are drawn off by one pipe, the stream of clari- 
fied juice is taken away in another. Hence it goes to the 
pitent Concretor, a mechanical arrangement invented by Mr. 
A. Feyer of the firm we are speaking of. This consists of a 
series of shallow trays placed on an incline, side by side in 
such a fashion, that, by means of connections between each 
the juice can run from one to another. Each tray is divided 
transversively by ribs so that the juice is compelled to follow 
a serpentine path in its descent. Underneath the trays is 
a furnace which is so constructed that its heat is not only 
made use of to warm the trays, but is also passed on to 
another part of the mechanism to be hereafter described. Of 
course as the juice moves slowly from one tray to another and 
round each ledge in the trays it gradually condenses and 
concentrates, for the evaporation is rapid, and thus the syrup 
becomes thicker and thicker. Arrived at the end of the trays, 
Which it does in about ten minutes time, the juice now falls 
into a tank, and thence into the second part of the apparatus 
Which consists of a revolving cylinder containing a number 
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of volute frames formed of scroll shaped wrought iron plates 
fixed to radial arms. As the cylinder turns round the juice 
flows over the sides of the iron volutes, and being all the 
while subjected to the action of heated air arrives, after 
about twenty minutes drying, at a heat of about 200° Farenheit 
and in such a condition as to solidify upon cooling into a 
mass of concrete sugar. Now it may be shipped off or refined 
but it contains all the molasses, of course in a solid form, 
and is not yet fit for use at table. 

Where economy of fuel is an object specially to be aimed 
at, the most modern and efficient apparatus is the “triple 
effect ’’ which consists of a series of three close evaporating 
vessels, the third of which is placed in communication with a 
condenser and air pump. The three vessels are so arranged 
that the steam passing off from the juice in the first pan serves 
to evaporate the denser liquor in the second, and the steam 
from the second is used in the third, which is kept at as low 
a temperature as possible by the condenser and pump. This 
apparatus appears at first sight rather complicated, but when 
the construction is entrusted to competent makers there is no 
real difficulty to be apprehended. 2 

To prepare the juice for the vacuum pan the concretor is 
not quite so economical in fuel as the “ triple effect,” but it is 
a simple machine, all the operations being carried on in the 
open air, thus avoiding the expense and complication of air 
pumps &c. When the juice reaches a certain degree of con- 
centration it is now almost the universal plan to complete the 
boiling in the “ vacuum pan,” which is a large closed vessel 
in which the most perfect vacuum possible is maintained, and 
as a consequence the evaporation is carried on at a very low 
temperature, and the colour of the sugar is not darkened as 
it used to be when the sole method available was open fire 
batteries. There are various other methods of concentration, 
one of which is the Wetzel pan, which is made by Messrs. 
Manlove, Alliott, Fryer and Co., which consists ot a shallow 
semi-cylindrical pan in which the concentration of syrup is 
placed and in which are a series of steam tubes made of 
copper and coiled spirally round between two hollow copper 
discs in the form of a hollow cylinder. This arrangement is 
rotated by means of proper gearing in the semi-cylindrical 
pan, and in this way the surface of the syrup exposed to the 
joint action of heat and open air, evaporation soon parts with 
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‘ts moisture at even a very low temperature. Now come the 
centrifugal drying machines which consist in each case of a 
cylindrical iron case containing a revolving basket or wire 
cage, which, whirling round at a rate of, say 1000 to 1200 
revolutions a minute soon sends the fluid molasses fiying off, 
and draws the sugar to the last degree of dryness. We have 
omitted to mention the filter frames, which, filled with animal 
charcoal receive the juice once or twice during the process of 
its conversion into sugar, but the work of scientific sugar 
making may be taken as substantially what we have 
described it, the rotation being ordinarily from the mill to the 
clarifiers, thence to the filters, then to the concretors or other 
evaporating apparatus, thence again to the filters, next to 
the vacuum pans, and so to the coolers and centrifugal dryers. 

This system being understood, it is well to look at some of 
the machinery by which the work is done. A most vital part 
of it all is the engine which drives it. And here Messrs. 
Manlove, Alliott, Fryer and Co. have certainly won laurels. 
A number of things have to be considered when an engine is 
under inspection, an enumeration of some of the good points 
of the engines now under consideration will show how excel- 
lent they are. They are low in price; they can be fixed with 
the greatest ease and at hardly any expense; they are fitted 
with reversing gear; they require small boiler power; they 
are fitted with every improvement of workmanship and high 
finish. There is a little driving engine at this moment in 
their London show-rooms, 50, Queen Victoria Street, which 
is worthy of a journey of some distance if only to inspect it. 
Parenthetically it may be mentioned, that at the same ware- 
house is an engine so made that it is all in one piece with, 
and drives, of course, the crushing rollers, and the juice 
pumping apparatus for a small sugar mill—one of the most 
complete pieces of mechanism to be conceived. But to 
return to the machinery we were describing we have to deal 
with the boilers for the engines which are fitted with a 
speciality of great value. This consists in a patent exhaust 
steam injector, which is not only a novel but a most valuable 
contrivance. It takes the feed water at its natural temperature 
and heats it up to 180° F. by means of exhaust steam, only at 
the same time imparting to it a pressure of 70 lbs. A jet of 
steam from the boiler is then applied which further heats the 
feed, torcing it into the boiler at a higher temperature than 
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has hitherto been attained with a pressure of 150 lbs. The 
water enters the boiler at from 270° to 280° F. Of course the 
economy is substantially the same as though the boiler were 
fed by exhaust steam only, for if the feed water entered the 
boiler at 190° F. its temperature would still have to be raised 
to the boiling point due to the pressure which at 150 lbs. is 
358 F. No loss thus arises from using steam from the boiler 
to superheat the feed water, for the greatest possible saving 
of both heat and power obtainable from the exhaust steam 
has been effected. By this invention the steaming power of 
the boilers is greatly increased, the effect being equal to the 
additicn of at least one eighth to the heating surface; and 
the power required to work pumps is saved. It should be 
mentioned that the Patent Exhaust Steam Injector can be 
fixed to a boiler very easily and can be manipulated by any 
firrman. More than this, it is calculated that an average 
sized injector returns more than half a ton of waste steam to 
the boiler every hour, this being equivalent to a saving of half 
a ton of coal per day of ten hours. ‘The Patent Concretor 
has been sufficiently explained in our foregoing notes, suffice 
it to say that it seems to be perfectly made and is in use in so 
many directions, always doing its work thoroughly and excel- 
lently as to approve itself a first-class invention. What will 
strike the uneducated eye most of all in the sugar macl.inery 
will be two parts of the mechanism only hitherto briefly 
alluded to. ‘The tormer is the ‘“‘ megasse carrier’ which is 
now so arranged that it carries the crushed stalks away and 
actually arranges them in such a fashion that the boiler and 
concretor furnaces not only burns the used up canes but is 
self-feeding, and the other is the centrifugal dryer. Respect- 
ing this feeding apparatus it really is not necessary to say 
much; its value is so apparent. In countries where sugar 
cane is grown and dealt with fuel is scarce. Coal is dear and 
can only be got from a distance; wood is often not to be had 
except at a large price. It is therefore of great importance if 
the cane can be burnt. Butit issues from the crushers wet, 
and moreover it carries with it a great deal of silica, Yetall 
the difficylties connected with its use are got over; the cane 
is burnt; more than that, steam is well kept up by it, and 
still more, the apparatus feeds the boiler regularly and plen- 
tifully. Such an invention should be seen in order that its 
value may be fully appreciated. 
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As for the centrifugal dryer it has a mission of a double 
nature. It will, as has been shown, send the molasses fiving 
off through its wire cages rapidly revolving, while it holds the 
sugar tight and dries it rapidly. It requires very little power 
indeed to work it, and is in all respects a model sugar dryer. 
But it will do other work; it will dry anything in fact. And 
so clearly has this been proved that its application to clothes 
drying is now to be found far and wide. It is of course 
adapted to steam or hand power and can be made in almost 
any size. It can be driven direct by a little engine, or if what 
is called the ‘Cannon Ball” patent be preferred it can be had 
with a single acting engine enclosed within the casing. In 
such a case the entire structure rests on three cannon balls 
placed upon a wooden framing and being free to move in any 
direction does not communicate vibration to the ground. No 
stone foundations are required, and as the engine forms part 
of the machine no shafting, counter gear, or leather belts are 
required and attendants cannot be injured by them, a thing 
to be remembered in these ‘‘ Employer's Liability’ days. So 
too with regard to cleanliness, nothing hangs overhead from 
which grease can drop. There is a great freedom from strain 
there are large bearing surfaces, the economy of space is 
perfect, for the whole machine is self-contained; no power is 
wasted in driving needless accessories, and the machine can 
be got up to a very high speed almost directly, and stopped 
in three seconds. Little more need be said to show that this 
is an admirable invention. Already it is largely in use, while 
the hand centrifugal dryer employs the time and disposes of 
the linen in many a laundry, palace, and workhouse all over 
the country. It should be added that both the “Cannon 
Ball” and the hand machine as well as those made to be 
driven by separate engines, are all madé in almost any size. 
In connection with this, of course Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, 
Fryer and Co. make every description of laundry machinery 
and it is almost needless to add that they will not tear the 
clothes or indeed injure them in the slightest, for such accom- 
plished engineers having once turned their attention to the 
Subject such a happy result is inevitable. ; 

Naturally space compels us to pass over many of the in- 
ventions of this enterprising firm. And when it is considered 
that besides the Bloomsgrove Works at Nottingham covering 
Six acres of ground, Messrs. Manlove, Alliott, Fryer and Co. 
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have also a large manufactury at Rouen, it will be easy to 
understand, that in their capacity as engineers, boiler makers, 
coppersmiths, &c., they turn out many a useful piece of 
mechanism which cannot be described within the compass of 
our short article. Enough that they are constantly progressing 
in all that they do and that they are dissatisfied with anything 
in their machinery that seems short of perfection. The pos- 
ibilities before such a firm are, however, endless, and it js 
not easy to forecast into what lines the future may lead them, 
To the enterprising and inventive engineer all things are 
possible, and there yet remains in the realm of steam work 
much to be found out and much to be accomplished. One 
thing is certain that in the department with which we have 
principally dealt, namely, that of sugar manufacture, the 
widest vista is open. Africa with its huge extent has not yet 
scarcely come into the market, and experiments with sugar- 
growing are being made in many parts of Asia, where it has, 
till lately, not been tried. As the supply increases so will 
the demand for machinery be greater, and it is only to hope 
that those who need it will avail themselves of the opportunity 
of getting such a high class of work as that which is to be 
found in the aéelzers of Messrs Manlove, Alliott, Fryer 
and Co. 

We may add that one of the partners, Mr. Fryer, is a prac- 
tical sugar refiner and was many years engaged in that 
business. The firm are owners of sugar esiates in the West 
Indies and are therefore sugar growers and manufacturers as 
well as manufacturers of sugar machinery; besides their two 
large manufacturing concerns at Nottingham and Rouen, 
and their show-rooms and offices in Queen Victoria Street, 
London, they have resident representatives, in fact branch 
establishments in various colonies and foreign countries, 
besides their usual representatives and agents in almost all 
parts of the world; and in addition to this their partners are 
frequently travelling in the sugar-growing countries both 
east and west, so that they are thoroughly posted of what is 
doing in all parts-of the world. The manager, Mr. John M. 
C. Paton, is not only a thoroughly practical engineer, 
having served his apprenticeship with the firm, but he is 
also practically acquainted with sugar manufacture in all its 
various phases as he was their resident representative for 
something like a dozen years in the east, and has made 4 
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study of sugar manufacture from the rude appliances used by 
the native Ryots of India, to the most modern appliances 
as used in Java and the Australian colonies. The firm 
have just despatched a complete plant of machinery to 
the West Indies capable of turning out thirty tons of 
sugar per day, including not only the machinery proper, 
but the iron buildings necessary for covering it. Six or 
seven miles of railway and a large number of waggons 
necessary for bringing the cane to the mill and taking away 
the finished sugar. While the works which cover over six 
acres of ground are full to overflowing with orders for sugar 
machinery of all kinds, from the humble set of battery pans 
or “ coppers wall,’’ and the occasional ‘‘ Wetzel pan,” to com- 
plete plants of machinery by various systems, including, of 
course, the Triple Effect system and the Concretor system. 


P. AND P. CAMPBELL. 


THE PERTH DYE WORKS. 


To have asked a lady or a gentleman not many years ago if 
they had any articles of clothing cleaned or dyed would have 
at once brought the response from nine-tenths of those asked 
that they did not believe in dyers, and would trust nothing to 
their hands. Even the remaining tenth who patronised the 
dyers would tell you, that as a rule, they sent only articles of 
little value which would not be felt a great loss if spoiled. 
Household furniture, instead of being re-dyed and made to look 
like new, was worn until the sun had obliterated the colour, 
and in many cases thrown away, the material being in 
perfectly good condition and only wanting proper treatment 
by the dyer to make them wear a long time afterwards. 
Wholesale drapers could get no sale for their piece goods 
then, if there was a suspicion thit such had been re-dyed. 
This feeling undoubtedly prevailed to a very great extent and 
the cause of it all was the imperfect and disgraceful manner in 
which the local dyers turned out their work at this period. 
But what a change has occurred since that time of which 
we write. It is the fact that at the present time cleaning and 
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dyeing of house furniture such as curtains, &c., and of articles 
of dress and clothing are resorted to by all classes of the 
community, and drapers do not now scruple to have their 
unsaleable piece goods re-dyed to fashionable colours, 
The cause of this change is that the art of cleaning 
and dyeing has attained to such a perfection that people 
are not now afraid to trust their valuable articles of 
wearing apparel, curtains, &c., to be cleaned and dyed by 
dyers of reputation, and look upon the various processes, now 
so successfully carried out, as great boons. 

As there is, perhaps, not one among our national industries 
which adapts itself more directly to the requirements of the 
people than the modern methods of renovating all sorts of 
wearing apparel, damask, curtains, &c., and the subject 
being one of such universal interest, we have decided to give 
our readers, and venture to think they will be highly gratified 
with an account of the routine of one of the largest and best 
establishments of the kind in the kingdom, namely, the Perth 
Dye Works, Perth, of which Messrs. P. and P. Campbell are 
the sole proprietors. They are the oldest established cleaning 
and dyeing works in Scotland, and this firm is deserving 
of great notice for the principal part it has played in putting 
into effect the various discoveries made from time to time by 
scientific men, and not only so, but in developing such dis- 
coveries by its own inventions and improvements, so as to 
bring the art of cleaning and dyeing to a state as near as 
possible of perfection. We speak from experience for many 
articles which we have seen dyed by Messrs. P. and P. 
Campbell, which were utterly unwearable and apparently 
valueless before dyed would hardly be distinguished 
from new. 

The Perth Dye Works were established in the year 1814, 
and have been from time to time enlarged, owing, and accor- 
ding to the requirements of the ever-increasing amount of 
patronage bestowed upon them. They now cover a large 
space of ground, and the building, or range of buildings is 
very imposing. The dye house is a spacious building in the 
centre of the block, and the various finishing and sewing 
rooms as well as the counting house and offices are to be 
found in the four storey range of buildings forming the out- 
side border of the Works—while separated from the other 
parts of the Works by the Lade Water, which runs through 
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Perth, is a large fire-proof building where Messrs. P. and P. 
Campbell carry on that invaluable process of French or 
Chemical cleaning ‘‘ Nettoyage a Sec,’ where, owing to the 
nature of the spirits used, it is so important to havea 
complete separation from the rest of the departments, as a 
safeguard against fire. 

Machinery : Throughout the various departments there is 
every requisite for cleaning, dyeing, and finishing all fabrics— 
comprising an immense number of expensive machinery and 
steam engines, steam boilers, hundreds of dye vats, dye 
boilers, steam presses, all the most improved and perfect 
in their make. 

Colours: To produce the newest, most delicate, ordinary 
and fastest colours, the best dyes only are used. 

Arrangements in every department though on such a large 
scale are most complete, and no confusion exists, thus avoid- 
ing delay. Only the organisation which has gradually been 
framed during a period of seventy years, could arrive at such 
a beneficial. result as that observed in Messrs. P. and P. 
Campbell’s Works, as the smallest or largest article equally 
gets attended to, and is passed from department to department 
with the greatest order. 

Superintendence: Mr. Campbell, senior, gives every depart- 
ment his personal and practical supervision, while he is 
assisted by his two sons, who are daily and regularly on the 
premises, and who give their steady and unqualified attention 
to all the different matters affecting the interest of their 
numerous customers. Besides all the separate departments 
are managed by foremen of intelligence and skill, practically 
acquainted with the particular line of work they have to 
superintend, and who have been long employed in the service 
of the firm in the same capacity. 

Mechanics are employed constantly making new machinery 
and repairing what is in use. 

Electric Light : The Works are lit by electricity upon the 
Siemen’s system. Such large buildings as the dye house and 
French cleaning departments being illuminated by the large 
Arc lamps, and the finishing by the incandescent lamp. 

This beautiful light is of immense advantage to Messrs, 
P. and P. Campbell, and enables them to see and pass the 
most delicate shades of colour at. night, which it was. impos- 
sible to do by gaslight. 
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Fire prevention: Everything possible is done to prevent 
fire occurring at the Works, and fire engines and extincteurs 
are in readiness in case of an outbreak. 

Receiving Offices and Agencies: Messrs. P. and P.Campbell 
have large district receiving offices in the principal towns of 
England and Scotland—three in London, and one each in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds, 
Nottingham, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and 
Perth. At these offices are trained managers from the 
Works, &c., and assistants whose duty it is to furnish 
every information to customers as to cleaning and dyeing, 
to receive and despatch goods, and look after the agencies 
under their district. (Goods are forwarded daily so that no 
delay occurs. 

In addition to these offices there are over two thousand 
agencies forming what will be understood as a network spread 
over the Kingdom, and customers have no difficulty in send- 
ing goods to the Perth Dye Works and save carriage to and 
from Perth by sending their parcels to the agency in their 
town. 

These agents send and receive goods once a week at least 
some three or four times a week, so that there is no delay from 
whatever town forwarded. 

Messrs. P. and P. Campbell have even extended their 
irrepressible wings to India, America, and the Colonies, for 
we find that they have regularly appointed agents at Calcutta, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, and we mayshortly hear 
of their extension to other countries. These agencies 
curious to relate are worked on exactly thesame principle 
as those at home. 

Collection and Delivery of Parcels: At the Receiving 
Offices goods are collected and delivered without extra charge 
by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell’s own vans and messengers. 

When we mention that Messrs. P. and P. Campbell pay 
carriage both ways, and taking into consideration that there 
are two thousand agents who send at least once a week to 
the district Receiving Offices, and that carriage has to be 
paid between Perth and the Receiving Offices both going and 
coming, and then back to the agents some idea of Messrs. 
P. and P. Campbell’s immense expenses may be imagined. 
We fancy Mr. Fawcett’s parcel post will be of immensé 
importance to them. 
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We purpose now to give our readers some idea of the 
various processes ; following the various articles through the 
different departments from the time received to the time they 
are ready to be delivered to the customers. 

At the Receiving Offices are clerks and others whose duty 
it is to enter in detail aed separately every article got from 
customers direct or from the agencies. Each article is tied 
up distinct from others and a number sewn on which agrees 
with the entry book. This prevents mixing and shows on 
reference to whom any article belongs. Copies of the entry 
book are sent to Perth with the goods, which on arrival at 
the Works are carefully checked, examined, and assorted. 
Checked to see that the mark and colour, (or order) attached 
to each agrees with the copies of entry books. Examined to 
see if the article be in every way suitable for the process 
marked—and assorted so that each department may get their 
several lots without confusion or delay. 

They pass then to the preparing rooms, where are seated 
great rows of women—separated by partitions. Itis by those 
women that any unpicking or sewing necessary is done, and 
as each article must be attended to by one party, and another 
article not handled until the previous one be entirely comple- 
ted, it is thus that Messrs. P. and P. Campbell are in a 
position to prevent mixing of one party’s goods with those of 
another. 

After the necessary unpicking and sewing is completed the 
goods are conveyed to the Dye house or Cleaning department 
as the case may be. In the Dye house the processes are very 
interesting. In addition to the hundreds of dye vats, dye 
boilers, &c., is the various apparatus for cleaning the goods 
preparatory to dyeing. We observed the cleaning of goods 
accomplished by rollers, squeezers, punchers, rockers, &c., all 
ingeniously contrived to meet the requirements, as are also 
the mechanical motions for dyeing. Dress frames on which 
the dresses are dyed, made up, and Hydro Extractors and 
Patent Wringers for drying. The liquid dyes after being 
extracted from the woods by steam in Copper Extractors are 
pumped into Receivers from which they are distributed by 
service pipes throughout the various departments of the 
Dye-house. 

Great advances have been made in these works since the 
important discovery of coal-tar colours in 1856. Messrs. P. 
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and P. Campbell were among the first to turn this to practical 
accouat, and it is most extensively used by them. 

The many rainbow-coloured tints produced by these Anilines 
are really marvellous, and as Messrs. P. and P. Campbell 
only use the best quality of them the newest and fastest 
shades are turned out. 

The Dye-house communicates with the other departments 
by means of hoists by which the goods are conveyed thither 
from the Preparing Rooms, and are also taken away again, 
firstly to the Drying Rooms which are filled with heated air 
by means of steam pipes :—from thence they are passed on 
to the Examining Rooms to be inspected to see if the work- 
manship is as well as can be, and then on to the various 
Finishing Departments. 

One is greatly struck with the number of different branches 
in the Perth Dye Works, and this is most apparent in the 
Finishing Departments. 

Our readers will at once see that just as the Paris and 
London fashions change and vary, so has the dyer to put his 
ingenuity to the test to find out the best method of finishing 
the altered style of dresses. If a dyer had merely to look to 
the best mode of finishing this or that kind of fabric, there 
would not be the necessity for so many improvements con- 
tinually being made in these first-class Dye Works. But the 
fact is that he has a dress put into his hands, mayhap composed 
of four or five different colours and several different kinds of 
fabric. This has to be dyed, and finished and made wearable. 
It does not require much knowledge of the art to be 
able to assert that it is one thing to finish new piece goods 
and quite another to finish dresses. Each composed of 
different materials made up in one dress, It is here that we 
consider a dyer excels or is found wanting, and it is marvellous 
to find how perfect are the various machines invented and 
used by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell at the Perth Dye Works, 
proving the capacity of their chemists and mechanics alike in 
meeting the requirements of all such cases. 

We shall take for example a dress of silk and cotton. 
These two fabrics are so dissimilar that the dye which will 
colour the one is resisted by the other, and not only has the 
article to be first dyed in the silk dye and then in the cotton 
dye, but, as we have said, a quite different method than the 


process of finishing either silk or cotton when in the web, is 
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adopted by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell, and with the effect 
that both materials comprising the dress are turned out 
beautifully ; the silk is given that lustrous finish imparted 
when new at Lyons, and the cotton looks as well as if it had 
been separately treated. 

Gentlemen’s clothes are finished in the same manner as at 
a tailoring establishment,and indeed the appearance of this 
department is just like one on a large scale. 

India-rubber air-tight shapes are used to finish various parts 
of ladies dresses, done, made up, and form one of the most 
unique and novel processes we ever saw. While the material 
is still wet the shape is inserted, and being joined to a tube 
conveying air from a pump, is intlated, and the article is 
finished in the same shape as worn, giving a most beneficial 
result. 

The large tinned copper cylinders used by Messrs. P. and 
P. Campbell are ‘of an improved kind, and form a valuable 
means of finishing various materials, ribbons, &c., by 
which they are more suitably done than by others. 

White lace, Muslin and Net curtains are done in enormous 
quantities by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell. The low price 
charged, and the beautiful way in which they are cleaned 
account for the number sent to the Perth Dye Works. These 
goods are very fragile and require the most careful treatment. 
The special processes employed ensures perfect cleansing 
while the amount of stress on the material is very little. 

They are here starched and finished in the same manner 
as that done by the Nottingham manufacturers. When they 
leave the Perth Dye Works they are a beautiful clear shade, 
the proper stiffness, and have a sufficiently smooth surface to 
enable them to keep long clean. Such goods are also dyed 
cream, ecru pink, &c. 

Laundry-work is never advertised by the firm, but the 
large quantity of blankets, counterpanes, laces, &c., 
continually being done at the Perth Dye Works shews what 
recommendation alone will do, and experienced lace cleaners 
and finishers and others are engaged to turn out the work of 
this department in an admirable style. Blankets cleaned and 
finished by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell have an appearance 
much superior to any we ever saw cleaned before. They 
have the great advantage of having been dried in the open 
Country air, rendering them so beneficial to health. Our 
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readers would do well to take particular note of this, as such 
a result cannot be obtained when the blanke.ws pass through 
the close poisoned atmosphere of artificially heated drying 
rooms in the laundries of our large cities. 

Damask curtain materials from the most expensive silks 
and satins to woollen and union are made quite a speciality 
by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell, and are turned out in a superb 
manner to look like new. It is most interesting to observe 
the process by which this class of goods is finished—several 
kinds of powerful hydraulic presses being used, and what we 
might term huge steam mangles, which submit the damask 
to very great pressure leaving nothing to be desired, thereby 
assisting to increase the brilliancy of the rich colours it has 
been dyed, shewing to best advantage the chaste blending of 
shades seen in the best qualities of new curtains. Really we 
could not distinguish some of the silk damask and ctners we 
saw done by Messrs. P. and P. Campbell from new. 

Glazing chintz and other cotton and linen furniture is a 
very ingenious and interesting process. The rnachines used 
for this purpose impart a beautiful high gloss on the material 
and are guaranteed not to tear or cut it. Cutting often 
occurs where the old fashioned hand machines are used. 

These glazing machines are of all sizes from the long 
sweep crank for curtains and plain work, down to the very 
shortest necessary for corners of made-up covers, &c., the 
crank shafts work horizontally, back and forward from the 
roof, and a glazing pebble is attached to the foot of each. 
Below the shaft there is a space between it and the resting 
table for passing through the material as glazed, and the 
necessary amount of pressure is regulated by the foot of the 
operator, whose hands are both free to manipulate the goods. 
The glazing is caused by the friction of the pebble on the 
material, which is on the resting table referred to, prepared 
for the purpose. 

Made-up chintz and other such materials cannot be glazed 
or calendered as in the piece. It is thus that the above 
ingenious method has been devised. 

Silks and satin we saw treated in a manner which is alike 
wonderful and satisfactory. The fabric was unbroken and 
the lustre equal to any new silk just made at Lyons, durable, 
soft, and brilliant. In this department the improvements in 
the machinery adopted by other dyers enable Messrs. P. 
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and P. Campbell to dye and finish made up, what was usually 
necessary to pick to pieces—such as plain skirts and bodices. 

Velvet and velveteen are also beautifully done and, almost 
the same remarks as we have applied to silk and satin would 
give our impression as to velvet and many other fabrics 
which are too numerous to detail—and which it is really not 
necessary to do. 

Sheepskin rugs and furs are treated skilfully in these 
Works, and the only Works of the kind, we understand, in 
which such work is undertaken. Indeed the dyeing of sheep- 
skin rugs has always been considered a trade by itself, and 
kept secret by those engaged in it, and it says volumes for 
Messrs. P. and P. Campbell's enterprise to find that they are 
in the unique position of being the only skin dyers in Perth. 

Moire antique is beautifully finished and again we have 
pleasure in complimenting Messrs. P. and P. Campbell, as 
they are almost the only dyers who have all the appliances 
for watering put in by them at an enormous expense. Other 
goods suited for watering all undergo this interesting process 
to produce the various watermarks now getting so fashionable. 

French or Chemical Cleaning: This process of dry chemical 
cleaning (Nettoyage a Sec) is deserving of very special 
notice. In London we see it advertised as a new process. 
No doubt it is a new thing with those who advertise it as 
such, but Messrs. P. and P. Campbell have successfully prac- 
tised it for many years, and are now in a position to defy 
competition. Not long ago owing to the great increase of 
this class of work the present part of the Works to which we 
referred in the description of the buildings where this process 
is carried on, was erected at great expense, and the firm 
filled it with the newest and most improved machinery. 
Valuable dresses no matter how elaborately trimmed, curtains 
with a pattern in them either crewel-work or printed, and 
any valuable various coloured articles or gentlemen’s clothes 
and other innumerable materials are beautifully cleaned 
by this dry process without being picked to pieces, without 
shrinking, and without the slightest injury to the colours. 
his undoubtedly is a great boon to the general public. 

Many other machines and appliances for dyeing and finish- 
ing that we have not mentioned are all in constant use, but 
we think that the idea we have set forth will show conclusively 
that we are far before our forefathers in the art of cleaning 
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and dyeing, and that were it possible for them to witness the 
workmanship and appliances we saw before writing the 
foregoing, they would greatly modify their opinion, and 
perhaps after reading this article they would, as we trust all 


our readers will, patronise such enterprising establishments 
as P. and P. Campbell, the Perth Dye Works, Perth. 


E. H. BENNETT AND COMPANY. 


BEYOND the Tower and St. Katharine’s Dock, and forming 
the shortest route from thence to Shadwell, is a thoroughfare 
inconceivable by the West-end Londoner. It is called St. 
George’s Street, and might be profitably studied by a scenic 
artist commissioned to paint that “Street in Deal,” in which 
so much of the nautical drama of “ Black Eyed Susan”’ is 
enacted. In it are lodging houses for seamen of all nation- 
alities, slop shops, ‘‘miraculous cure ” shops, and stores in 
which jack knives and revolvers are exhibited for sale, beside 
cheap toys and finery which would not impose on a Bond 
Street beggar, but which are bought as curious and beautiful 
things by men who have seen the wonders of nature from the 
tropics to the pole. The public houses are distinguished 
from those of other neighbourhoods by the flagstaffs which 
surmount them. Even the chief virtue of the place is a 
maritime one, and is that which on land is accounted next to 
godliness. ihe women, in particular, are neater and more 
smartly dressed, besides being healthier and more robust in 
appearance than those of Whitechapel, St. Giles’s, or Maryle- 
bone. Some of the men, mulattoes with blue ribbons at their 
buttonholes, and British sailors unsteady in the opposite 
persuasion, are also agreeably clean ; but it would be flattery 
to say the same of the landsmen of the locality, who are 
chiefly labourers in the great warehouses which mark the 
fusion of the purely commercial element flowing down from 
Seething Lane and the Minories with the purely seafaring 
element surging up from Blackwall. 

Southward from this thorougfare of St. George’s in the 
East (who is not on speaking terms with his namesake of 


Hanover Square,) a number of small streets, or “hills” as 
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they are called, start on their way to Wapping, but with 
indifferent success ; for, after being compelled to proceed very 
circuitously in order to mitigate the steepness of their descent 
towards the river, they are abruptly frustrated by the sullen 
blocks of warehouses which flank the London Docks, immur- 
ing the produce of many lands and industries, and affording 
precarious days of labour to men of all classes who have been 
made desperate by lack of regular employment. Not until 
the line of warehouses is left to the westward does New 
Gravel Lane, succeed in facing its way straight down to 
Wapping Wall. We need not go so far on this occasion, our 
business being in one of the baulked “hills” above- 
mentioned. 

This particular hill, which gets no farther than Pennington 
Street, the northern boundary of the London Dock, is called 
Artichoke Hill, and at one end stands a tavern with the 
sign the “ Artichoke.” Whether the hill derives its extraor- 
dinary name from the tavern, or the tavern its sign from the 
hill, and what may have been the common origin of both, are 
nice questions which will not be solved here. Perhaps some 
ferocious punster, some waterside Jeffreys or Norbury,—a 
much more probable person, by the way, than a village 
Hampden—may have invented the name to commemorate the 
scenes which formerly took place hard by at Execution Dock, 
where pirates and smugglers were put to death before being 
huny in chains in commanding positions on the banks of the 
Essex reaches. Howbeit, the place is named Artichoke Hill 
to this day, and on the left-hand side as we go down it from 
St. George’s Street, is the establishment of Mr. Edward H. 
Bennett, professedly engineer, millwright, and boiler maker, 
but really inventor of machinery for all useful purposes that 
iron and steel will lend themselves to. 

Mr. Bennett’s premises do not invite inspection by the 
curious idler. The doors and shutters do not look as if they 
are often or easily opened. The hum of machinery is 
inaudible, and the silence seems to repel intrusion by 
suggesting with bated breath that the family is out of town. 
However, we know better than that, and, spying a dark 
entry, we mount a stair, which, like all stairsin “ works,” has 
been constructed and pitched so as to precipitate the visitors 
descent and exit rather than to encourage his advance, 
“Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall,” wrote Sir 
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Walter Raleigh once; and if he had stepped out of his 
neighbouring apartments in the Tower and strolled round to 
Artichoke Hill, he might have made the same remark to Mr, 
Bennett's predecessor of that period, who would, however, 
have probably given him a more satisfactory and hospitable 
answer than Queen Bess’s ‘if thy heart fail thee, do not 
climb at all.”* Our heart failed us; nevertheless we clomb; 
and, having shewn that we were none of the longshore 
pirates who have no Execution Dock to fear, and who seek 
their prey in the brains and workshops of the inventive 
engineer, a door was opened to us, and immediately a din of 
grinding, whirring, pounding, and clanking welcomed us to 
a region where order, cleanliness, and perfect ventilation 
were hand-in-hand with noise, darkness, and an apparent 
reversal of the laws of nature in respect to the texture and 
hardness of wrought iron. Mr. Bennett makes no more of 
this stubborn metal than ordinary men make of Camembert 
cheese. With a cunning instrument of his invention, he cuts 
it, scoops it, drills it. or slices it, as he pleases ; and this not by 
brute force of Nasmyth hammer or hydraulic press, but by 
such a skilful arrangement of the cutting tools, and avoidance 
of dead pressure upon them, as enables him to produce all his 
apparently gigantic feats of metal cutting with the help of a 
single Crossley engine of moderate power. 

The most important application of this instrument, from 
an industrial point of view, is to the cutting of tube plates for 
steam boilers. If a steam pipe, entering a boiler, does not 
fit with the nicest exactitude, a leakage occurs round the 
insertion, causing waste of steam, and forming an undesigned 
safety valve which vitiates the result of the very important 
operation of testing the boiler. In order to secure an 
accurately fitting insertion of the tube, it is necessary that 
the aperture in the boiler plate—the “tube plate,” as it is 
called —should be absolutely circular. This seems a simple 
requirement, and yet until the year 1880, when Mr. Bennett 
perfected his patent tube plate cutter, it remained unfulfilled. 
Not only were the apertures more or less elliptical, but as 
before, even so much could be done, the plate itself had to be 
first punched through, it was often injured structurally by, 
this violent assault: a serious consideration; for, as the 
strength of a chain is no more than that of its weakest link, 
so the strength of a boiler is no more than that of its weakest 
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plate. And be it remembered that whereas twenty chains 
may snap without danger to human life, a boiler explosion is 
almost certainly fatal in its effects. Mr. Bennett does not 
burst through the plate before cutting it. The axis of his 
cutter hardly indents the metal, and an unblemished disc, as 
truly circular as a lathe can make it, presently drops out and 
leaves the tube plate ready for use. In this as in other 
matters, the best way is also the shortest way. Under the 
old plan, not only did the plates sometimes suffer, but the 
cutting instruments always suffered, and a second plate 
could rarely be cut without resetting the intensely hard edges 
of the chisels. Mr. Bennett’s cutter spares both itself and 
the plate, and saves time in the proportion of twenty per 
cent. as compared with the machine which it supersedes. 
These tube plate cutters and their work are already known 
and used from Shanghai to Valparaiso, the modern and more 
precise version of “from China to Peru.” 

It is obvious that the utility of such a contrivance is not 
restricted to the manufacture of boiler plates. For instance, 
Mr. Bennett has adapted it to the cutting of Turkey stone, 
a material in some respects more difficult to deal with than 
the most refractory metals. In the construction of drilling 
machines and engineer’s tools of yarious descriptions, it has 
enabled him to introduce some remarkable improvements. 
In the manufacture of. wrought iron flanges, it has effected a 
complete change ; for whereas in the case of the tube plates, 
the new process is simply the old one brought to perfection, 
the flanges are produced by a method wholly different from 
that formerly in use. <A flange may be popularly described as 
a tube end surrounded by a ledge, as though the tube had been 
fitted into a quoit, and somewhat resembling in shape the 
ledge about the socket of a candlestick ; until recently, it was 
the general practice among artificers in iron to waste the 
prodigious power of the hydraulic press on this simple 
appliance, stamping it from the tough mass of wrought iron 
as a coin is stamped. Before one flange could be so stamped 
out, an outlay of about three hundred pounds had to be 
incurred for plant. The giant in the German tale, who 
Squeezed a stone in his hands like a sponge until water 
dropped from it, was wont to demand such exorbitant wages 
that the profit of employing him was seldom obvious. The 
hydraulic press, which performs still greater feats-than the 
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giant, is almost as expensive, and sometimes not quite so 
neat; for the stamped out flange is a rough, unsightly thing, 
Mr. Bennett, with appliances costing about fifteen pounds, 
cuts out a highly finished flange at one operation—inner and 
outer rim simultaneously—from the stubborn metal. It’s 
surface is smooth and true, its appearance workmanlike, and 
its cost comparatively little. The old stamped flange was 
coarse and roughly shaped, and the purchaser had to pay 
interest on the superfluous power that made it so. The pro- 
gress from it to the modern method is part of what may be 
called the civilization of machinery. In it we see the savage 
principle of overcoming a difficulty by a vast concentration 
of brute force abandoned, and replaced by the principle of 
scientifically adapting means to ends with the least possible 
expenditure of power. 

Another invention exhibited by Mr. Bennett, is an improve- 
ment upon that absurd looking but usefui form of bottle 
washer in whick rows of flasks, set in the same position as 
the buckets of an undershot waterwheel, are filled, rinsed, 
and emptied at each revolution. The improvement consists 
in an arrangement by which the bottles are filled a second 
time with co/d water. It appears that this is considered 
essential to the thorough cleansing of a bottle, probably on 
the same principle as that which governs a haifdresser when, 
in the operation known as shampooing, he first causes his 
customers scalp to tingle with very warm water, and then 
startles him with an icy douche at the moment when it is 
least expected and least welcome. It should be said, in 
justice to Mr. Bennett, that a mere description of his premises 
conveys little idea of the scope of his cperations. He is, it is 
true, the inventor of a machine, the tube plate cutter. But 
he is, beyond that, an inventor of machinery, which is not 
quite the same thing. For example, every constructor of 
steam boilers needs a tube plate cutter, precisely as every 
sempstress needs a sewing machine. Here there isa general 
want for a special machine. But wants of the kind are not 
always general. In almost every factory there is some con- 
dition or emergency peculiar to that factory, such as a 
distribution over several floors of work that is conducted 
elsewhere on the same storey, a peculiarity in the situation of 
the engine or turbine, or the necessity, constantly being 


created by increasing business in a city, of a further economy 





of space. To meet such cases, a high degree of inventive 


ability is often requisite, and a practical engineer like Mr. 
Bennett, though he may not have taken out half a dozen 
patents, may yet be the author of exceptional contrivances 
which, though inapplicable except in the particular circum- 
stances which called for them, represent a much higher degree 
of ingenuity on his part than is at all common in the 
specifications which load the shelves at Southampton 
Buildings. One man’s necessity is the mother of invention, 
but a necessity must be common to many hundreds of men 
before it is likely to bring forth a patent. 

When the door once more shut in from us the din of the 
machinery, and the precipitous staircase shot us out upon 
Artichoke Hill, we were able to congratulate ourselves on 
having passed an interesting and instructive hour, and found 
a new application of the old assurance that there are wise 
men in the East. 


WORCESTER ROYAL PORCELAIN WORKS. 


THE extraordinary mania for Pottery at the present time is 
not peculiar to our age. The history of our art throughout 
the world teaches us that it has been cultivated in all ages 
and under every variety of circumstance. 

There are many reasons why this important and truly 
beautiful art should engage the attention of the people. The 
learned Brongniart says (“Traité des Arts Céramiques”) : 
“T know of no art which presents in the study of its practice, 
its theory, and its history, so many interesting and varied 
considerations as the Ceramic art.” 

We regard it as the-graphic medium of antiquity. The 
clay so sensitive in the hands of the potter exhibits the most 
subtle expression of the actor’s will, and presents to us the 
mind and character of ancient peoples who may have left no 
other trace behind. 

Birch says :—“ The history of the art of working in clay, 
from its rise amongst the oldest nations of antiquity till the 
Present time, resolves itself into two great divisions, which 
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have engaged the attention of two distinct classes of in. 
quirers, namely, the technical or scientific part, comprising 
all the details of material, manipulation, and processes ; and, 
secondly, the historical portion, which embraces not only the 
history of the art itself, and the application of ancient litera- 
ture to its elucidation, but also on account of the light thrown 
by monuments in clay on the history of mankind.” 

The study, therefore, is neither deficient in dignity, nor 
limited to trifling investigations, nor rewarded with insignifi- 
cant results. 

A knowledge of the origin and progress of any branch of 
art must always be of immense importance to its future 
development and improvement. This is particularly true of 
the art of working in clay, both from its universal diffusion 
and from the indestructible nature of its products, 

Entirely sympathising with these sentiments this article 
has been written, not with the idea of giving a history of 
porcelain manufacture in its technical or scientific details, nor 
the history of the art with reference to nations, but for the 
purpose of answering the questions so frequently put by 
visitors ? respecting the various processes of manufacture at 
the Worcester Royal Porcelain Works. 

Everyone being interested in the manufacture of porcelain, 
it is our desire to explain the processes in the most simple 
manner, and endeavour to make the explanation instructive 
as well as interesting, and possibly direct attention to the 
geological, chemical, and technical studies which are invol- 
ved in its practice. 

The manufactures of the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Works embrace the following articles :—Fine Porcelain; 
Ivory Porcelain, a speciality; Vitreous Stone Ware (semi- 
porcelain), a speciality; Crown Ware, a speciality; Parian; 
Majolica; Terra Cotta, &c., &c., &c. 

THE MILL. 

This department consists of a boiler-house, engine-house, 
and the mill, a three-storeyed building. On the ground floor 
are placed the washing pans, which receive the materials 
from the upper storeys, and the arks, where the ground 
substances are stored. 

On the first floor are large pans for grinding flint, felspar, 
Cornish stone, &c., &c., also pans for grinding the glazes, 


and a series of smaller ones for colours. Adjoining these is 
the Mixing Room. 
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On the upper storey are similar large pans for grinding 
calcined bones—a substance extensively used in the manufac. 
ture of chinamills for grinding gold, and a series of pans— 
for grinding colours. The room adjoining is the Laboratory, 

The pans are all formed on the same model, but vary in 
size according to the material for which they are required. 
They average about ten feet in diameter and three feet in 
depth. These vats or pans, which are very firmly hooped 
together, are paved with small blocks of hard chert stone, 
cemented together with ground china or similar material; in 
the centre moves an upright shaft, to which are fixed four 
very strong arms radiating in curved lines, and which move 
the runners or grinding stones. When the materials to be 
ground are thrown into the pan, water is supplied to the 
depth of several inches, and on the mill being put in motion 
the particles are abraded against each other and between the 
runners and pavers until they are reduced to the consistence 
of thick cream. 

As the future beauty of the porcelain depends to a great 
extent on the proper grinding of the materials, much attention 
is paid to this department. 


The time necessary for grinding the different materials 
varies from twelve hours to six days; an idea of the fineness 
required in the grinding may be understood from the inspec- 
tion of the silk lawn, which numbers about four thousand 
meshes to the square inch, and through which every particle 
of the material used in the body or glaze must pass in the 
process of mixing. 


The principal substances used in the manufacture of porce- 
lain are china clay, china stone, calcined flints, felspar, and 
calcined bones. For the glazes—borax, lead, flint, Cornish 
stone, &c., &c. 

Adjoining the Mill are the Clay Shed and Mixing House 
or Slip House. 

The Clay Shed contains stocks of the various clays which 
do not require grinding, but which are sufficiently pulverised 
in the state in which they are received. In this shed are 
several vats containing blungers, which are worked by 
machinery. These vats are supplied with the different 
materials, and when sufficiently blunged so as to form 4 
uniform mass like thick cream, the slip (as it is called) is 
allowed to run into the arks or reservoirs prepared for its 
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reception in the next room, which is called the Mixing 
Room or 
SLIP HOUSE. 


Underneath the floor of this building are large arks, which 
act as reservoirs for the substances from the mill and clay 
house. Here are the mixing pots, into which the ground 
materials are thrown by pumps. In the mixing pot is a shaft 
from which radiate arms, having arranged on them rows of 
magnets which work through the materials so as to remove 
any particles of iron that may by accident or abrasion have 
got into them. From the mixture vat the material passes 
through a series of sieves worked by machinery. It is then 
pumped into the clay press. ‘This is a machine where the 
slip is received into a number of chambers lined with linen 
bags, and where by hydraulic pressure the water is expressed 
until the mass assumes the consistency of paste. The clay 
from the press, being in a state of paste or dough, is taken to 
a vault or clay cellar, where it is regularly beaten and turned 
over and again beaten and kneaded to make it tough. 

When the proper consistency and homogeneity have thus 
been imparted to the dough it is ready for the workman. 
The usual methods of manufacture are three—‘“ throwing,” 
“ pressing,” and “ casting,”—the two former with the clay in 
a state of paste, the latter when in a state of slip. 

THE THROWER—THE POTIER’S WHEEL. 

Plain circular articles, such as cups and bowls, and in some 
cases jugs, teapots, &c., are made on the potter's wheel 
by the thrower. This apparatus is of great antiquity. It is 
certainly the oldest mechanical contrivance in connection 
with the art of pottery. ' 

The man who works at the potter’s wheel is called the 
thrower. He receives from his assistant a ball of clay, which 
he throws upon the head of the wheel or horizontal lathe 
before him and presses it with both hands; the rotary move- 
ment causes the clay to rise in the form of a stalk or cone, 
which he then depresses and again allows to rise. When the 
clay_is thus made ready he inserts his thumb into the mass, 
moulding and fashioning the outsides with the other hand. 

Formerly all cups and hollow pieces, as jugs and teapots, 
were made on the wheel ; in modern times the greater part of 
these objects are made in moulds, which not only ensure 
correctness of size but admit of patterns being embossed on 
the surface without extra labour to the workman. 
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The thrower, having formed the cup or “lining” as it js 
called, afterwards presses it into a mould. Ina short time 
this mould will have absorbed sufficient moisture from the 
clay to allow it to become detached ; it is then taken out and 
is ready for the turner. 

The turner fixes the ware upon his lathe and treats it much 
the same as he would a piece of wood or metal. He finishes 
the edge and foot, and if necessary the outside surface. 
Having completed the form of the cup it is passed to the 
handler. 

Handles are pressed in moulds, and, whether for tea-cups or 
vases, undergo the same process of trimming and fitting, 
which is speedily done by the workman, who next proceeds 
to fix it on the cup with a little liquid clay called slip. This 
clay acts as a cement, and, being of the same material, unites 
the two parts when burnt in the oven. All objects with 
handles go through a similar process. 

The manufacture of plates and dishes is called “ flat press- 
ing,’ and the process is very different from that just described. 

For plates the clay is weighed into balls, which are beaten 
out into flat circles like pancakes. The mould that gives the 
form to the face of the plate or saucer is fixed on a horizontal 
lathe called a jigger. It is then covered with a disc of clay 
and pressed firmly on to the mould whilst it revolves very 
quickly. The workman then takes a tool called a profile 
fitted to the edge of the mould, and which on being presscd 
in the centre causes the foot to rise in a perfect circle. The 
mould, with the plate up n it, is next placed in the stove to 
dry. When the heat causes the plate to contract from the 
mould it is taken off and finished in a semi-dry state. The 
plate is then ready to be burned, and the mould is ready to 
receive another charge. 

The manufacture of soup tureens, covered dishes, ewers 
and basins, &c., is called “ hollow ware pressing.” These 
objects are all made in moulds. The workman first prepares 
a slab of clay, and having carefully placed it in the mould he 
bosses it with a wet sponge, and presses it into every line of 
the pattern. The mould after a little time absorbs sufficient 
moisture to allow the clay to contract, and the piece is easily 
removed. 

ORNAMENTAL POTTERY. 
Casting is one of the most interesting processes of pottery. 
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When a figure of any size or shape has been finished by the 
modeller it is cut into pieces to be moulded. The mould 
maker is most careful to arrange that each part shall be 


delivered from the mould in perfect condition and with as 
little seam as possible. A figure when thus cut up and 


moulded may be represented by from twenty to thirty moulds, 
each containing a separate part. 


The china for this process of manufacture is not used ina 
clay state, but as a liquid slip like thick cream. This is 
poured into the orifice of the mould left for the purpose, and 
then allowed to stand for a short time; when sufficient slip 
has adhered to the mould the remainder is poured back into 
the casting jug. The slip having remained in the mould for 
some minutes becomes sufficiently solid to enable the work- 
man to handle it. He next proceeds to arrange all the pieces 
on a slab of plaster before him. He then trims the superflu- 
ous clay from each, and applies some liquid slip to the parts, 
and so makes a perfect joint, each part being fitted to its 
proper place, until the whole figure is built up as it was before 
it was moulded; as each joint is made the superfluous slip is 
removed with a camel’s hair pencil. 

The object is next propped with various slips of clay 
having exactly the same shrinkage, and is then ready for the 
oven. 

This shrinkage or contraction to which we have alluded is 
one of the most important changes, as well as one of the 
greatest difficulties, encountered in the art of pottery. 

The change will be more or less, according to the materials 
used and the process employed in making. Thus, earthen- 
ware will not contract so much as porcelain, and a pressed 
piece will not contract so much as a cast one. The contrac- 
tions are sufficiently well known to the modeller, and he 
makes allowance in the model accordingly, the design being 
fashioned so much larger than is actually required; the 
shrinkage from the original model being sometimes equal to 
25 per cent. 

The ware up to this point in all the stages of manufacture 
we have described is most tender, and can only be handled 
with the greatest care. 

The manufactured objects being now ready for baking are 
taken to the placing house of the biscuit oven, where may be 
seen some hundreds of seggars, of all shapes and sizes. 
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These seggars, which are made of fireclay, and are very 
strong, are the cases in which the ware is to be burned. 


Common brown wares, when the fire is comparatively easy, 


miy be burned without any protection, as the fire or the 
smoke cannot injure them ; but for porcelain or white earthen- 
ware these cases are necessary. 

The seggars are made of various shapes to suit the differ- 
ent wares. Flat round ones are used for plates, each china 
plate requiring its own seggar and its own bed in it, made of 
ground flint carefully prepared, for the china plate will take 
the exact form made in the bed of flint. 

Cups and bowls ure placed, a number of them together; in 
oval sexgars, rang2l1 on china rings to keep them straight. 
These rings must be paoperly coverel with flint to prevent 
them aihering to the ware burned upon them. 

The seggars when full are piled one over the other most 
carefully in the oven, so as to allow the pressure to be 
equalised as much as possible; this is absolutely necessary, 
as when the oven is heated to a white heat the least irregu- 
larity of bearing might cause a p le to topple on one side and 
possibly affect the firing of the whole oven, causing a great 
amount of loss. 

Calcined flint is used for the purpose of making beds for 
the ware, because being pure silica it has no melting proper- 
ties, and will not adhere to the china. 

The form of china ovens seems to have been much the 
same in all ages, viz., that of a cone or large bee-hive. 

A china oven is generally about fourteen feet in diameter 
inside. It is built of firebricks, and is encased several times 
round with bands of iron to prevent too great expansion from 
the heat inside. There are generally eight fireplaces around 
the oven, with flues which lead directly into the oven in 
different directions. 

A china oven takes about forty hours to fire; it is then left 
to cool for about forty-eight hours. 

In order to test the burning, the fireman draws small test 
cups through holes in different parts of the oven made for the 
purpose. These tests show both by contraction and the 
various degrees of translucency the progress of the fire. The 
test holes are carefully stopped with bricks so that cold air 
cannot be drawn into the oven. 

The porcelain having been burnt is now in a state called 
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biscuit; it is translucent and perfectly vitreous. Having had 
the flint rabbed off the surface and been carefully examined 
it is sent iito 

THE DIPPING ROOM. 

The dipping room is supplied with large tubs of the various 
glazes suitable to the different kinds of ware. 

The glaze is really a glass, which is so chemically prepared 
of borax, lead, flint, &c., &c., that when burned it will adhere 
to the porcelain and will not craze or crackle on the surface. 

This glaze is ground very fine (being on the mill for about 
ten days) until it assumes the consistency of cream. 

The process of glazing is simple, but requires a practised 
hand, so that every piece may be equally glazed and the glaze 
itself equally distributed over the surface. 

From the dipping room the ware is brought into the dry- 
ing stove, where the glaze is dried on the ware. It is then 
taken by women into the trimming room, where any 
superfluous glaze is taken off and defective places are made 
good. From this room it is taken to the glost oven placing- 
house, where the greatest care and cleanliness are required, 
as should any dust or foreign substance get on the glaze it 
will adhere in the fire and very likely spoil the piece. 

The glost oven is of the same construction as the biscuit. 
It takes sixteen hours to fire, and the tests are made in the 
same manner as in the biscuit oven. In about thirty-six 
hours the oven will be sufficiently cool for the ware to be 
removed. It is then sent into the White Warehouse, where it 
is sorted and stored until required for decoration by the 
painters and gilders. 

Visitors generally look forward with pleasure to the 
mysteries of the Decorating Department. It is interesting to 
watch the painters, some engaged on landscapes, others on 
birds, or flowers, or butterflies.4 All are interested in their 
work, which to the uninitiated may appear at the first sight 
to be very unpromising, the colours being dull and the 
drawing unfinished. As the work advances it will be better 
understood. After the first ‘wash in ’ has been burned and 
the painter has worked upon it for the second fire, the forms 
and finish both in style and colour, begin to appear. 

The colours used are all made from metallic oxides; thus, 


copper gives green and black; cobalt, blue; gold, purple; 
iron, red; &c. 
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The painters are trained from about fourteen years of age 
under special instructors; they thus acquire a facility of drawing 
and general manipulation of the colours which it is found 
almost impossible to attain at a later period of life. 

The gilding process is carried: n in rooms adjacent to the 
painting. The elaborate and finely executed patterns in 
gold are all traced by the hand. The workmen require 
special training for this department also, correct drawing and 
clean finish being absolutely nece-sary. For the purpose of 
getting correct circles and speedy finish on circular pieces a 
simple mechanical contrivance is used. A small table or 
stand with a revolving head receives the plate, or saucer, or 
cup, which is carefully centered so as to run truly. ‘The 
workman then, having filled his pencil with gold, fixes his 
hand upon his rest, applies the pencil to the edge of the 
piece, and gently turns the table round; the edge is thus 
formed in a moment in the most perfect manner. 

The gold used for decorating porcelain is the purest that 
can be obtained from the assayer. It is supplied to the 
factory in brown grains like ground coffee. 

The chemist then mixes with it a little flux to make it 
adh re to the ware, and a proportion of quicksilver (which 
all flies off in the kiln) to reduce it for grinding. It is next 
ground on a mill for about thirty hours, and it is ready for 
the workman. 

As seen in use it looks more like printer’s ink than precious 
gold; its true chiracter is revealed after it has passed 
through the enamel kiln. 

As nearly every process of decorating porcelain is per- 
formed on the glazed surface of the ware, special kilns are 
arranged for burning the colours and gold that they may 
adhere or sink into the glaze. In proportion as this opera- 
tion is properly performed so will the colours be more or |: ss 
bright and beautiful. The kilns used for this purpose may 
properly be called muffies, as they are similar in principle to 
those used ‘by goldsmiths, only much larger in size. hey 
are heated on the reverberating principle, the fireplaces 
(which vary in number according to the size of the kiln) being 
at the side, and the flues going round the kiln. 

Great care is required in placing the ware in its finished 
state, as any particle of dirt or the mark of a dirty finger, or 
a rub, on colour or gold will all be shown on drawing the 
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ware, and will necessitate another firing and consequent 
additional risk. 

The Worcester Porcelain Works were the first to introduce 
printing on porcelain with any amount of success. ‘The 
process has been continued ever since the year 1756, but the 
character of the work has been to some extent altered. In 
the early days of its introduction it was principally used to 
print patterns in cobalt blue in imitation of Chinese painted 
patterns. It was also much used, and probably in its earliest 
days, as a means of decorating objects with fine line engray- 
ings in black or red, and in such cases the object came 
finished from the printer’s press. Printing is still used in 
this manner for common wares, but in the Worcester Works 
it is generally employed to give the outline tv a pattern, and 
by this means save the trouble in drawing, the colouring of 
the pattern being do: e by other hands, principally females. 

Printed patterns pass through the enamel kiln fire like 
' other decorative processes. 

The time required for enamel kiln firing is about six hours. 

BURNISHING AND CHASING. 

When the ware is drawn from the enamel kiln it is care- 
fully sorted. That which has to be re-painted or re-gilt is 
sent to its proper destination, and that which is finished is 
sent into the Burnishing Room, where it is distributed to a 
number of women who perform this last operation. The 
gold is now of a dull yellow colour, but after it has been 
carefully cleaned and a burnisher of blood-stone or agate has 
been quickly rub>ded over. it, it assumes the beautiful bright 
surface of burnished gold. 

When patterns are chased upon the gold, a tool with a fine 
point formed of agate is used, by which only those parts to 
be polished are touched, leaving the dead gold to showa 
relief in colour. 

From the burnishing room the ware is sent into the ware- 
house, where it is distributed to the various orders for whic} it 
has been made. It is then papered up and packed. 

Having now been conducted through the various represen- 
tative departments of the manufactory, and seen how ‘he 
meanest material in nature, “ clay,’’ can be made to assume 
the most beautiful forms, and by the application and com- 
bination of science and art to become more valuable than 
the precious metal itself, will, we feel assured, be more 
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ready to appreciate the finished article, whether in the 
form of a simple cup and saucer or plate, or the most 
elaborately-decorated vase. 

The Worcester enamels on Royal blue, painted ex grisazilie, 
have been considered amongst the finest porcelain works 
produced in England. The idea for this work was taken from 
the enamels of Limoges executed on copper in the 16th 
century. The pictures by Penicaud (who painted about the 
year 1503) are those which have been studied for style. 
There is more delicacy in his light and shade, and more 
careful drawing of the figure, than in the productions of the 
other enamellers of his time. 

These works in enamel are quite different in their treatment 
to ordinary porcelain painting, the enamel being thick and 
opaque, and the principal lights and shades being given by 
the different thicknesses of the enamel. 

In figure subjects, landscapes, flowers, and decorations, we 
must consider the paintings on the pdle fendre of old Sévres 
as the deau zdéal of porcelain painting. 

The Sévres vase was coated with a glaze so rich and soft 
that when painted and subjected to the enamel kiln fire the 
colours literally sank into the glaze without deterioration. 
It then appeared as if the vase had been painted on the 
biscuit and the glaze passed over it, a process which at that 
time would have been an impossibility, because the fire 
necessary to melt the glaze would have destroyed the tender 
colours. The paintings on the old Sévres vases have been 
executed with such high artistic feeling, and the vases them- 
selves are so truly illustrative of that most decorative of styles 
the Louis XV., that we do not at all wonder they are highly 
appreciated and command almost fabulous prices. Vases 
after this manner are painted at Worcester with various 
coloured grounds—Royal blue, rose du Barry, turquoise, &c. 

In addition to these painted and coloured vases there are 
other styles of decorated porcelain. A style called ‘“ Raphael- 
esque” was introduced at the Exhibition of 1862. It 
consisted principally in colouring embossed surfaces after the 
manner of the “Capo di Monte,” but with this difference—the 
“Capo di Monte” was a cold white porcelain; that of 
Worcester was of a soft ivory tone which tended to harmonise 
the colours and enrich their effect. 

The ivory porcelain we have alluded to in the above 
description has,been a speciality of Worcester since 1856 
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and has been the means of introducing several varieties of 
decorated wares. United with the Celadon it makes a very 
elegant combination either for figures or vases. 


To the admirers of colour, the Persian turquoise, Imperial 
veollw, mauve, céleste, and other enamels present an interest- 
ng series, which until recently have not been produced on 


pottery. 

A novelty in taste is the adoption of Japanese style 
throughout nearly the entire series of manufacture. The 
manner in which this has been introduced at Worcester is 
quite original. The first general display of the style was 
made at the Vienna Exhibition in 1873, where it received the 
highest award in the Diploma of Honour. 

The great novelty in the character of these designs is based 
upon the zvory porcelain, which forms a delicate tinted ground 
for the bronzes and coloured golds, another feature in the 
new treatment. 


It is unnecessary here to defend a style which has found so 
many admirers, but we may express our opinion that where 
it is best understood it is most appreciated. Many essays 
have been written upon it. It is certainly not exhausted, and 
we trust that improved education in decorative art will gain 
for it, as it deserves, increased admiration. 

In writing of Japanese taste we refer to the ancient and 
best examples, for unfortunately, since the style has become 
fashionable, the country has been inundated with thousands 
of specimens from Japan, all imitations of the true work, but 
inferior in material, in execution, and in taste. 

In a large manufactory like the Worcester Royal Porcelain 
Works, there are great varieties of ware always in process of 
manufacture, and visitors will probably notice the ornamental 
as more attractive; nevertheless, the variety of styles and 
patterns in the Service department will be found worthy of 
attention. 

Dinner and Dessert Services, Breakfast and Tea Services 
in porcelain form a very large proportion of the manufactures 
of the establishment. 

The porcelain of Worcester has long been celebrated, but 
to meet the demand for a less expensive ware, Crown Ware 
(a viteous body) was introduced a few years ago. This ware 
has been selected by the Admiralty for the use of the fleet, 
and is much in demand for regimental messes and clubs. 
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The difference between Crown Ware and Earthenware 
is shown in the fracture, which in the Worcester ware js 
vitreous ; it does not absorb grease or moisture, it will not 
craze, and being very durable is well suited for these special 
purposes, as well as for general use. 


The Worcester Porcelain Works were established in the 
year 1751. The staple manufactures of the city had been for 
some years declining; the cloth business had been driven 
away by unsatisfactory trading; carpets and gloves were still 
made, but did not afford sufficient occupation for the people ; 
and it was also considered advisable to raise up, by extended 
manufactures, a body of workmen who should be freemen 
electors, trained to withstand the Jacobite tendency of the 
time. 


The manufacture of porcelain was engaging the attention 
of the Princes of Europe; it was enjoying a reputation in 
England at Bow and Chelsea; and its artistic and scientific 
labours were such as to enlist the sympathies of everyone 
desirous of improving the trade of the country and the tastes 
of the people. 


Worcester had neither coals, nor clay, nor skilled hands, 
but “the faithful city ’’ had Doctor Wall, a talented physician, 
a clever chemist, and an accomplished artist. By his 
scientific skill he produced one of the most beautiful porce- 
lains in Europe—which is even now the admiration of 
connoisseurs—and to his judgment and enterprise the concern 
was indebted for the first thirty years of its success. 


The Worcester Company made a fine porcelain from the 
commencement, and decorated it after the Chinese taste 
according to the prevailing models. The earliest designs 
were nearly all painted in blue. 


In 1756 transfer printing was introduced, both with finely 
engraved black prints on the glaze and with blue prints under 
the glaze, which could with difficulty be distinguished from 
the painted subjects. 


The styles adopted at Worcester were very varied, but were 
generally selected from the finest examples of Japanese and 
Chinese and Dresden manufacture, as well as the very beau- 
tiful wares of Sévres and Chelsea; but whatever style was 
produced it was made to bear a Worcester character, and, 
with the exception of Chelsea, no English works bear 
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evidence of so much loving care in their production. It is 
certain that from about 1760 to 1775 some extremely beautiful 
wares were produced, both in vases and services. The 
specimens which have lately been brought to light have never 
been excelled in England. 


Doctor Wall died in 1776, and the remaining partners 
carried on the works with spirit and success until the year 
1783, when the whole establishment was sold to Mr. Flight, 
of London. The business was conducted by his two sons, 


Joseph and John, till 1792. 

In 1788 George III. visited the Worcester Works, and 
granted his warrant permitting the establishment henceforth 
to be called “‘ Royal.” 


In 1793 Mr. Barr joined the concern, and the firm of Flight 
and Barr commenced. It continued without variation until 
1807, when Mr. Barr, jun., was taken into partnership, and 
the title was altered to Barr, Flight, and Barr, which lasted 
until 1813. On the death of Mr. Barr, sen., a younger son 
was taken into partnership, and the firm changed to Flight, 
Barr, and Barr, which was continued till 1840, although Mr. 
Flight had died in 1829. The establishment was united to 
that of Messrs. Chamberlain in the former year (1840). 

Mr. Chamberlain, who had been engaged with the original 
company under Doctor Wall, left the works when they were 
sold to Mr. Flight, and commenced business on his own 
account. 

The firm from 1786 to 1798 was Robert Chamberlain, sen., 
Humphrey Chamberlain, and Richard Nash (sleeping part- 
ner). From 1798 to 1804 the firm was Humphrey Chamberlain 
and Robert Chamberlain, jun. From 1804 to 1811, Humphrey 
Chamberlain, Robert Chamberlain, and Grey Edward 
Boulton (sleeping partner). From 1811 to 1827, Humphrey 
Chamberlain and Robert Chamberlain. From 1827 to 1840, 
Walter Chamberlain and John Lilly. 


The united firms in 1840 were constituted a Joint Stock 


Company— 
Walter Chamberlain, Martin Barr, 
John Lilly, George Barr, 


and Fleming St. John, Managing Directors. 


The Company was dissolved in 1848, and the firm was again 
Walter Chamberlain and John Lilly. 
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In 1850 another change was made, and the style became 
Walter Chamberlain, Frederick Lilly, and W. H. Kerr. 

From 1852 to 1862, W. H. Kerr and R. W. Binns. 

In 1862 commenced the present Joint Stock Company. 

In the early part of the present century Worcester had few 
competitors in the manufacture of first-class porcelain. The 
patronage of the King and Royal Family, which was liberally 
accorded, stimulated the production of both fine porcelain 
and artistic productions. A special body called Regent 
Porcelain was invented by Mr. Chamberlain for the Prince 
Regent, and obtained great favour from the Court, but being 
very costly in its production it was discontinued after a few 
years, other improved bodies taking its place, having equal 
durability of wear and beauty of appearance. 

Messrs Chamberlain entered largely into the manufacture 
of porcelain buttons made of dry clay by pressure, but a 
dispute about the patent in 1850, and the introduction of a 
similar article from France, put an end to the business. 

The manufacture of encaustic tiles was also introduced by 
Messrs. Chamberlain. These had a great and deserved 
success. This business was transferred to Messrs. Maw in 
1851, and by them shortly after removed to Broseley, where 
the establishment has been greatly extended, and obtained 
a very high position from the artistic character of its pro- 
ductions. 

The second century of the Royal Porcelain Works com- 
menced with a new proprietorship—Mr. Kerr, who had been 
a partner in the former firm with Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Lilly, was now joined by Mr. Binns; the buildings of the 
manufactory were largely extended and considerable progress 
was made in giving a higher tone to its productions, which 
received high praise at the Exhibitions of 1853, 1855, and 
1862 ; in the latter year the business was formed into a Joint 
Stock Company, since which time further large additions 
have been made to the works, which now employ more than 
600 persons, and increased reputation has attended their 
productions. The highest award (the Diploma of Honour) 
was obtained at Vienna, and at Paris—the Gold Medal. 
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THE manipulation of animal fleece is one of the most ancient 
of human arts, stretching far beyond the period of human 
history. We find mention of it in Homer’s //zad and in the 
Old Testament, and there is abundant evidence that it has 
played an important part in the development of the material, 
civilisation which precedes the culture of man’s highest 
faculties. We are therefore all the less surprised to find some 
of the earliest references in this connection to be ofa fabulous 
character. One of the best known of theseis Ovid's account 
ot the Argonautic expedition in which he shows the hardships 
which Jason encountered in his successful endeavours (B.C. 
1225) to bring the golden (precious) fleece from Colchis back 
to Greece—implying the value of the prize and suggesting 
that the Colchians had, by the aid of severe penalties, long 
monopolised the growth of wool. Inthe ancient world nation 
after nation improved its agriculture by the introduction of 
sheep, and the Romans obtained great pre-eminence in the 
manufactures of which it is the fruitful source. The early 
Britons were well acquainted with the use of wool, and the 
worsted and woollen manufactures of England have always 
been in the highest repute both at home and abroad. Many 
of our old statutes relate to this trade, their object being to 
“encourage,” according to the commercial lights of the good 
old times, an industry that was seen to be of vital importance. 
In 1331 Edward III. promoted the woollen manufacture by 
bringing weavers from Flanders, and on this event Kendal 
became the metropolis of the trade which however soon 
spread all over the country. In every succeeding reign we 
find mention of Acts of Parliament having similar objects in 
view, and the repression of the Irish branch of this industry, 
in deference to the wishes of English monopolisers, is one of 
the most indefensible acts in the relations between the 
English and Irish people. ‘Gentlemen, I will do all that in 
me lies to discourage the woollen manufacture of Ireland,” — 
this was the reply given by King William in 1698, to the 
interested demonstration as addressed to him, and so strange 
an assurance requires, in the present day, no commentary. 
Yorkshire is now the centre of the wool industry and 
Bradford is the undoubted metropolis of that branch of it 
known as the worsted trade. The cleansing of wool is, it 
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need hardly be said, an important stage in the processes by 
which it is adapted for daily use. ‘The mechanical appliances 
by which this is effected have a natural place of origin in the 
great county of wool staplers. Messrs. Joseph Jefferson and 
Brothers, Brown Royd Works, Bradford, have obtained a 
special reputation for machinery of this character, and the 
products of their industry are to be found in numerous 
factories in the district. The crucial question in wool washing 
is how may the dirt and grease be best extracted? This is a 
matter of no small difficulty, for the proverbial purity and 
whiteness of wool is by no means due to the forethought or 
good fortune of the useful animals upon whose backs it is 
grown. The fleece of even a well-tended pet lamb would be 
found laden with many impurities, and it may be imagined 
that little is lacking on this score in the wool bales of com- 
merce which reach Yorkshire not only from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but from the immense sheep-growing 
territories of Australia. Raw wool, like naughty children, 
is peculiarly elusive of washing. It will not indeed hide or 
make an uproar, but it will, so to speak, pretend to be willing 
to be washed while offering a secretly stubborn resistance to 
the process. It is the distinction of Messrs. Jefferson to have 
invented improvements by which this resistance may be 
effectually overcome. In the washing of wool it is essential 
to avoid making the fibres compact or stringy ; such a result 
only tends to enclose more firmly the foreign substances 
which it is desired to remove. The ordinary wool-washing 
machines are more or less open to this fault, owing to what 
may be described as a want of continuity in their mechanism. 
The elementary materials used in washing wool are hot 
water and soap, and the climax of the operation is reached 
when the wool is freed from liquid. Very much depends upon 
the way in which this process is led up to. Hitherto it has 
been done by moving or rather dragging the wool through 
the suds from one end of the trough to’ the other, only lifting 
it out of the suds and carrying it some distance to the 
squeezing rollers. In either case the tendency of the wool is 
to become stringy, and to lock impurities within its folds. 

In Messrs. Jefferson’s improved machinery the wool is 
squeezed without any forcible drawing through the tank or 
lifting out of the water by which the fibre is cooled and 
partially drained. The principle that has been kept in view 
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is to let the wool remain open and free, and saturated to the 
last with the cleansing liquor. This is accomplished in the 
following manner: The wool being ready to leave the tank 
partly floats, and is partly helped to the squeezing rollers by 
the action of forks worked by cranks. It arrives at the 
rollers fully expanded and is, in the first place, wrung under 
water line. Before passing above this point it is immersed a 
second time, and receives a final hot and dry “nip.” The 
speciality of the machine consists in the position and action 
of the rollers. The fibre is twice squeezed in full temperature 
and it is presented at the rollers free and open. The foreign 
substances embedded in the wool are thus dealt with under 
the conditions most favourable for their expulsion, for as we 
have seen, the most essential part of the process is the 
wringing—the mere saturation of the fibre only softening the 
impurities. On account of the thorough manner in which the 
washing is done a considerable saving of soap is effected— 
this is estimated at from 25 to 30 per cent.—and in machine- 
washing there is an economy of labour as the wool has not 
to be lifted. Owing to the manner in which the wool is fed 
no dirt or fat is carried into the rollers—a fault attaching to 
other machines. It is interesting to observe that about thirty 
years ago patents were taken out by one William Brown, by 
which the results now described were aimed at but without 
success. It has been reserved for Messrs. Jefferson to make 
a more skilful adaption of means to ends, and to earn a well- 
deserved reward in the recognition of their invention by 
those who are best able to judge of its merits. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF. 


IT is a rather curious coincidence that the only ship-building 
and engineering firm of any magnitude in Ireland had its 
origin in an enterprise started just a third of a century ago, 
when the country had passed through a phase of great 
misfortune and peril, similar in many ways to the experience 
of the last few years. In 1850, Ireland was beginning, slowly 
enough, to recover from the terrible depression which had 
culminated in the never to be forgotten famine, and courageous 
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efforts were made in various parts of the island to stimulate 
native enerergy, to employ Irish labour and extend successful 
enterprise. The Government of the day did what it could 
to encourage these laudable undertakings, but it was to 
private capitalists that Lreland chiefly looked for her commer- 
cial development. Agriculture was notably advanced at 
this period ; but it was a work of far greater difficulty to put 
new blood into the languishing manufacturing industries 
of the sister kingdom, which had been starved by long 
neglect, and were in too many instances practically extinct. 
Several causes had conspired to bring about this unhappy 
result, whereof it is only necessary to mention one. The 
absence of coal has always been fatal to any serious attempts 
which have been made to establish in Ireland such works or 
manufacturing processes as depend upon large and = heap 
supplies of fuel; and it was this drawback more than any 
other which caused the failure of the Belfast Iron Works, set 
up in Belfast in the above mentioned year by Mr. Thomas 
Barnes, and carried on for a few years by the Belfast Iron 
Company. But though these efforts unfortunately failed, they 
had one result of considerable importance. A ship-building 
yard was opened on Queen’s [sland, adjacent to the premises 
of the Company, which was to be fed by the iron produced at 
their works ; and in fact the first vessel turned out by Messrs 
Hickson and Co., a sailing-ship of 1,289 tons register, was 
partly constructed of iron manufactured in Belfast. The 
ship- building firm happily survived the Iron Works; and up 
to the end of 1858 this firm had produced four sailing vessels, 
two screw-steamers, and a tug, registering on the aggregate 
6707 tons. 

The success of the business was now assured. In the year 
1859, according to Benn’s //zs/ory of Belfast, the iron ship- 
building yards of Messrs. Hickson and the wood ship-building 
yards of a Belfast Company, which had already turned out 
some excellent work, were acquired by Mr. E. J. Harland, 
who had been Messrs. Hicksons’ manager, and “from that 
time progress and development were rapid.” In 1861, Mr. 
Harland found an active partner in Mr. Wolff, and some 
thirteen years later two old and tried members of the staff, 
Messrs. Wilson and Pirrie, were taken into partnership. 
Such is now the constitution of the important firm of Harland 
and Wolff, whose Ship-building and Marine Engineering 
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Works are perhaps the most notable outcome of modern 
enterprise in Ireland, and who have proved themselves to be 
in aposition to compete with the best firms in the United 
Kingdom. This is a statement by no means hard to justify ; 
and the facts of the case will have a special interest for all 
who recognise the vast importance to the nation of Irish 
manufacturing industry. 

The Works which in 1858 occupied a couple of acres, and 
gave employment to about 1oo hands, now cover something 
like thirty-five acres, and employ in all as many as 4,000 
persons. In the first five years, Messrs. Harland and Wolff 
constructed thirty vessels, measuring 30,276 tons. In the 
five years ending with 1879, which brought the firm to the 
third decade of its existance, the record of work accomplished 
was forty-four vessels of 57,068 tons. In the single year 
1880, the yards turned out eight large vessels, averaging 
3,835 tons each, including H.M. composite gun vessel 
“Algerine,” and the P. and O. steamer “ Rosetta.”” In the fol- 
lowing year the aggregate tonnage had increased from 14,682 
tons to 20,564 tons, amongst the achievements of the 
(twelvemonth being the “Arabic” and “Coptic”’ for the) White 
Star Line, and the “Shannon” for the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company. During the year 1882, the firm 
launched seven vessels aggregating nearly 20,000 tons, and 
at the moment of writing have their slips fully occupied. 

This honourable record of progress from small things to 
great—from the enterprise of one or two individuals to the 
successful endeavours of a numerous establishment of part- 
ners, managers, designers, clerks and skilled labourers—has 
not often been surpassed in.the history of British commerce ; 
and Messrs. Harland and Wolff have amply earned the credit 
which is accorded to them wherever the fame of their 
engineering triumphs has extended. Perhaps the best of all 
their achievements, and the one of which they have most 
reason to be proud, is the construction of the vessels turned 
out by their firm for Messrs. Ismay, Imrie & Co’s celebrated 
White Star Line—a fleet of Atlantic passenger ships which 
has done as much as any other that could be named to 
revolutionize the whole system of steam navigation between 
the Old World and the New. The first vessel of the White 
Star Fleet, the “Oceanic,” was launched from Queen’s Island 
Yard in the year 1870, and from that time to the present 
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Messrs. Harland and Wolff have been constantly employed 
in constructing the largest class of steamers for this and 
other Companies. Many of these are steel vessels; and it is 
to a great extent by their successful adaptation of this metal 
to the purposes of ship-building, and by the extreme care 
which they devote to the selection and testing of every plate 
and bolt of steel employed by them in their work, that they 
have been enabled to secure their very high repute. 

Of course the excellence of the materials is only one of the 
elements of success in iron ship-building, though it is a most 
important element. The form and construction of the vessel 
itself, calculated with a view to speed, strength, capacity and 
safety ; the working power of the engines, the efficiency of 
the propeller, the nice proportion and finish of the several 
parts—all these are matters absolutely essential to a 
perfect ship; and no builder can make or keep a reputation 
who is not prepared to show that in each of the particulars 
here enumerated his steamers possess unquestionable merits 
of their own. Theart of ship-building in one form or another 
is amongst the oldest of all arts practised by the human race, 
and at the same time it is an art in which there is very little 
finality. Most of our ablest constructors would admit that 
there is no such thing as an absolutely perfect and unim- 
provable ideal—no fixed principle which can be laid down 
once for all, without modification and without development. 
Much depends upon the special purpose for which a vessel 
is required, upon the service which it is expected to perform, 
and upon the waters which it is intended to navigate. The 
question for each individual constructor is therefore in the 
highest degree complex and difficult; he cannot, like the 
builder of a house or the contractor for a railway, proceed 
upon rules and models which other men have bequeathed to 
him. He must work out his own design beforehand, after 
taking all the circumstances of the case into consideration ; 
he must have great experience, great ingenuity, instinctive 
ability in adapting means to ends, in addition to mathemat- 
ical accuracy, and the assistance of the most skilful and 
practical men in every department. Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff have been very fortunate as constructors. Inthemselves 
and in the members of their staff they have combined 
something of all the various kinds of excellence essential to 
success ; for it is only by such a combination of science and 
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skill, of experience and ingenuity, of comparison and 
contrivance, that they could have produced such noteworthy 
results. It is no more than bare justice to accord this praise 
to the gentlemen whose enterprise and perseverance have 
developed the small ship-building yard, as it existed a 
quarter of a century ago, into the vast establishment which 
now covers so large an area at Queen’s Island. And there is, 
as already said, a special reason why the firm may be 
congratulated on its achievements. It would have been a 
great thing to set such a business on foot, to employ so many 
men, and to turn out such excellent work, in one of the great 
seaports of England or Scotland. But to have done it in 
Ireland, and to have proved that, in the sister kingdom also, 
commercial ventures on the largest scale depend for their 
success on just the same qualities which ensure success on 
this side of the Channel, is a triumph of no ordinary kind. 
Poets have sung finely enough of “ the building of the 
ship,’ and there is abundance of poetry in the idea; but, 
rightly considered, there is nothing more truly poetical than 
the co-operative industry and skill which combine, from the 
first moment to the last, in converting the raw products of the 
earth into that marvel of modern civilisation, an Atlantic 
steamer. It would be impossible on paper to do more than 
present a faint out-line of the innumerable processes which 
are carried on in a business like that of Messrs. Harland and 
Wolff; but there is a great deal even in such an outline 
which is likely to interest the general reader. It is on paper 
that the earliest and most important steps in the manufacture 
are taken, for of course everything depends upon the sound- 
ness of the plan, the accuracy of the drawings, measurements, 
sections and estimates. Many skilled hands are employed 
in this preliminary work; and when it is completed the 
foundations of the ship can be laid. On the keel blocks the 
keel is laid down, and the stem and stern posts erected. 
To these, by means of drills and rivets, the floor-plates and 
ribs of the vessel—previously forged and moulded into shape 
—are securely attached. The bulkheads, stringers, and 
keelsons are severally prepared for fixing in their proper 
positions ; and when the iron skeleton is in a fairly advanced 
Staye the thick steel plates are fitted on the massive frame- 
work. The outer plates, it need not be said, have to be very 
elaborately bent, in powerful presses or bending rolls, into 
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the form which have been decided upon for the configuration 
of the ship. They are made to fit each other to a nicety, and 
are then rivetted together—all this work being scrupulously 
performed as though the strength and safety of the whole 
depended on the soundness of the minutest part. Inside the 
outer plates come what are called thickness pieces, which 
give the required solidity to the hull; and now the bulkheads, 
keelsons, crutches, beams and stringer plates are finally 
adjusted and secured. The monstrous edifice at length 
begins to assume the true appearance of a steel-clad ship; 
the busy hive of men swarm over it from stem to stern; the 
planing machines, screwing machines, shearing and punching 
machines, and all the ingenious contrivances of ship-building 
machinery, are incessantly at work, until the huge carcass is 
ready to receive its motive gearand appliances, The engines, 
the propeller, the steering apparatus, are added piece by piece 
and joint by joint—but not until the vessel has been launched 
into the deep and quiet waters of the Abercorn Basin. The 
last fitting remain to be added; the ship jis furnished 
throughout ; and in due time it is ready to take on board its 
living freight, and steam out of harbour upon its first voyage. 

Whilst all these operations are proceeding in the building 
and fitting docks, a thousand others are carried on in the 
workshops and factories of Queen’s Island. A bird’s eye 
view of the whole establishment would present a bewildering 
spectacle of incessant activity. The steam shears on the 
quay, each stroke of which represents a force of eighty tons; 
the steam travelling cranes, which pick up and carry pon- 
derous masses of iron from one spot to another; the lines of 
rails for steam locomotives; the iron pillars and girders 
supporting the factories themselves; the spacious foundry, 
turnery, fitting and boiler shops, erecting shops and offices; 
all bear witness to the magnitude of the operations carried 
on in the establishment, and all are alive with work. Every- 
thing that science can do to assist labour has been promptly 
adopted by Messrs. Harland and Wolff; steam is impressed 
into their service in a score of different ways; the electric 
light and the telephone have for some time past been 
employed in the Queen’s Island Yard. The number and 
variety of the pboons which mechanical inventors have 
conferred upon humanity cannot be realised by the uninitiated, 
but some notion of their importance can be gained during 4 
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tour of inspection round a large manfacturing establishment 
like that of Messrs. Harland and Wolff, where nothing new 
is overlooked if it is capable of shortening labour, or render- 
ing it more effective, and where, as a consequence of this 
spirited policy, the newest and best mechanical devices, the 
latest and most useful applications of the forces of nature, are 
continually being brought into operation. 

The whole surface of Queen’s Island, Belfast—amounting 
to something over thirty-five acres—has been gradually 
absorbed by the works of Messrs. Harland and Wolff; and 
the place is quite a manufacturing town in itself. Fifty 
trades are carried on there, each with the greatest efficiency ; 
four thousand workmen are actively engaged from morning 
till night ; steam locomotives and trucks run from point to 
point on the Island; a broad paved road divides the shipping 
docks from the accessory works, and is constantly traversed 
by heavy freights; the whole area is consecrated to a 
well-directed and never-ceasing industry. 

This and much more may be seen by any visitor to the 
Queen’s Island Ship-building and Engineering Works; and 
certainly no one will be warranted in speaking lightly of the 
commercial enterprise of Ireland, who has not made himself 
acquainted with the grand achievements of Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff. It is much to be wished that similar efforts and 
perseverance could produce similar results in other parts of 
the country, and that the old manufacturing activity of 
Ireland could in this manner be revived. It might well be 
found that nine-tenths of the grievances under which 
Irishmen have so long been labouring would disappear before 
such a happy social revolution. 


J. BEECH AND SON, LONGTON. 


“T AM a manufacturer of pots . . pots of all kinds, tea- 
pots, jugs, teacups and saucers!’ Such were the genial 
words addressed exactly one hundred years ago by the 
father of English pottery, Josiah Wedgwood, in introducing 
himself to a rising young artist hight, John Flaxman, to 
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whom he had applied for designs for the embellishment of 
those domestic utensils. Manufacturers of ‘‘ pots” of the 
same description are the extensive traders whose “ style and 
title” head this paper. Until the period to which we refer, 
the now important production of articles which come under 
the generic term of ‘“crockery”’ was in its infancy, the few 
specimens of the potter’s art turned out being of a most 
crude inartistic nature. Indeed, the trade could scarcely be 
reckoned amongst our national industries; the coarse 
earthenwares of Staffordshire being for the most part hawked 
about by the workmen who made it, or by pedlars from 
village to village. The wants of the housewives of England 
were then supplied chiefly from Delft, in Holland—the 
“Delft Ware” of our grandmothers ; whilst the rich were 
dependant upon far off China for the high-priced porcelain 
that ministered to their more luxurious comfort. 

Like many other industries in which we now excel, the 
indomitable perseverance of one man was in this case the 
small begining from which such great things were to arise ; 
and the impetus given by Wedgwood to the embryo trade was 
such, that before his death, it was reckoned there were above 
20,000 persons engaged in the various English manufactories. 

Amongst the firms started to meet the demand of the 
constantly increasing trade, the subjects of our sketch com- 
menced business in a modest way some fifty years ago at the 
Albert Works, Longton. 

The spirit of interprise which characterised the firm even 
in those early days, soon caused their goods to be held in 
high estimation, and after a few years of continued prosperity 
they found it necessary—like the scriptural husbandman- to 
pull down their barns and build greater ; in other words they 
had to extend and rebuild their premises. 

Still the demand increased, till ultimately they experienced 
great difficulty in executing the orders they received. It 
must be remembered that practically, even at this time, the 
manufacture of crockery was still in its childhood; and the 
difficulty of obtaining the raw material was so great that the 
firm was in the position of a young giant in danger of being 
checked in its growth for the want of sustenance. This 
inconvenience the far seeing pluck of Messrs. Beech soon 
overcame by erecting a large mill close to the North Stafford- 
shire Railway, from which latter by a siding they received 
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the materials required for the business direct into their 
premises So great was the impetus given by these means 
to the firms work, that before long it was found necessary to 
erect another very extensive manufactory, which, greatly 
enlarged recently, is still occupied by them, and is, we 
believe, as the owners proudly boast, “the largest china 
manufactory in England, tf not in the world !” 

Not only do they grind for themselves the stuff used in their 
own factories, but they also supply from their works other 
smaller manufacturers in the district. Bone ash—the product 
of the enormous herds of oxen—from the Rio Grande; stone, 
and a peculiar fine deposit called china clay from Cornwall ; 
thousands of tons of flint stones from Dieppe, are the princi- 
pal ingredients used in the manufacture of the myriads of 
articles sent out from this mammoth establishment. To see 
the fine, almost impalpable powder to which the flint stones 
—chiefly used in the making of earthenware—are reduced by 
the various processes they undergo, one can understand the 
hitherto incomprehensible allegation that flour is sometimes 
adulterated by them, for to the eye and to the touch its 
resemblance is perfect. 

Were it our purpose to discourse upon the interesting 
methods of producing the various articles for which this firm 
is celebrated all over the world, this paper would be extended 
to undue limits, so we will content ourselves with an outline 
of the general scope of their transactions. 

It has been well said that the world knows little of its 
greatest men; and we think we may well paraphrase this 
axiom by observing, that the general public knows little of 
our greatest industries. Little do Darby and Joan think 
when upon the eve of their wedding they are purchasing the 
necessary cups and saucers, that they may be but tiny units 
in the vast array of the fifteen thousand dozen of articles 
turned out by Messrs. Beech and Son every week—a mighty 
labour, occupying the time and attention of about five 
hundred hands! 

A feeling of wonder pervades the mind of the observer as 
he glances at the immense stores of tea services adorning the 
shelves of this great emporium, bearing mute but eloquent 
testimony to the popularity of the “cup that cheers ”—that 
incomprehensible ‘“‘ dish” of tea so frequently alluded to by 


last century writers, and by authors of the present day 
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desirous of exhibiting their quaintness. Endless relays of 
breakfast and dessert services, of all sizes, shapes, colours and 
qualities, meet the astonished eyes at every turn. If ever 
“General Booth” should be desirous of giving his entire 
army a small tea, here are cups and saucers ready to his hand; 
aye, and a few thousand dozen of Good Templars might be 
thrown in before the stock of Messrs. Beech could be exhausted. 
One would imagine, indeed, as his vision ranges over the enor- 
mous array, that Sir Wilfred had at last obtained his hearts 
desire, and all England had turned to the temperance cause ! 
If “he who breaks, pays!” were the standard motto of the firm, 
more care and deftness in handling such fragile articles as it 
produces could not possibly be exercised. When one thinks 
of the many hands each piece has to pass through and the 
various processes it undergoes, turning, moulding, gilding, 
painting, glazing, baking, and ultimately packing, the per 
centage of breakages is remarkably small. 

Some idea of the vastness to which such colossal businesses 
grow, may be gained by the knowledge that this establish- 
ment has no less than fen thousand different patterns in stock, 
a great number of which are registered and protected for 
their sole use. 

Do not let us suppose, however, that these great quantities 
of goods are consumed in England alone, for although the 
British Isles take a goodly proportion, many would have to 
be the proverbial “slips between the cup and the lip,” and the 
many thumbed Mary Anns and Selina Janes would have to 
be far more careless even than they are now, before such an 
immense production of breakable articles could be exhausted. 
Messrs. Beech do a very large shipping trade, and if their 
exports cannot be said literally to extend from ‘“ Chzna to 
Peru” the greater part of their enormous outburn is dis- 
tributed all over the civilised and uncivilised globe! The 
mild Hindos for his unvarying rice; the American descend- 
ants of the proud Spaniard for his “olla podrida”’; the 
unspeakable Turk for his black coffee; and the Ia Ia’s and 
Jumbo’s of interior Africa, alike draw upon the inexhaustible 
stores at Longton for their various utensils! These for the 
most part are their humbler manufactures, their more artistic 
resources being largely requisitioned by the rising nabobs of 
Australia and Newzealand; while Spiin, Canada, and the 
United States take huge aad coastaatly swelling consiga- 
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It says a great deal for the onward progress of our 
colonies, both as regards wealth and the love of art, that 
Messrs. Beech and Son are at the present time—amongst 
other beautiful specimens of their work—shipping elegantly 
finished breakfast and tea sets to New Zealand and Australia, 
that for costliness and artistic beauty, are fit for the tables of 
the wealthiest of our home aristocracy. The cost of the 
former, wholesale, are averaged at £15 15s. per Set, and the 
latter £55 

Indeed, so fastidious are these prosperous daughters of Old 
England, that they must needs have their special patterns. 
One notably beautiful design, finely fluted till within half-an- 
inch from the top, on which space is a pretty gold border, we 
were assured is exclusively a Melbourne pattern. Sydney 
also has its special likes and dislikes, and that which suits 
one, is often unappreciated by its sister colony. 

One can understand the importance placed upon trade 
marks and trade names, begotten of many years’ reputation 
for excellence, when we are assured by this firm that so well 
are their goods known and appreciated, that they find it 
unnecessary to have agents, receiving their orders themselves 
direct from the four corners of the world ! 

But if most of the specimens of the potter’s art manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Beech and Son are worthy to delight 
the eye of an artist, one can make the acquaintance of 
articles in the china, or rather earthenware trade, especially 
made for exportation to Africa and other kindred places, for 
distribution amongst their half-civilised inhabitants, that 
would strike the astonished vision of an esthete as caricatures 
of his beloved art-decoration. Special artists are doubtless 
kept for these curious productions, on which the beloved 
sunflower and lily—drawn without a too slavish reference to 
the accepted principles of art—in all shades from the deepest 
blue to the most staring red, with the most brilliant leaves of 
various colours, are to be seen decorating the bowls, basins, 
and cups, from whose capacious mouths Ia-Ia, Jumbo and 
Quashee quench their thirst or alleviate their hunger. 

The brighter the colours, the more decided and plain the 
design, the better they suit these unsophisticated markets. 
This is scarcely to be wondered at, so recent is the time when 
the skull of a conquered enemy was the favourite drinking 
vessel of many of these untasteful customers. To them the 
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brilliant daub of a great sparkling daisy, or an unrecogni- 
sable rose, is the be-all and end-all of artistic excellence. 
The embryo etheticism presented by these uncouth designs 
is very amusing, and it is not improbable that the one huge 
lily which that new “cult” loves to paint across the white 
expanse of its plates and dishes, or the gigantic sun-flower 
stuck upon the sides of its basins, had their humble origin in 


a contemplation of this peculiar ‘ ware !”’ 
It is very cheering and flattering, however, to our insular 


vanity, to find what vast strides we have made and are still 
making in the production of articles such as the subjects of 
this sketch are famed for; and indeed everything requiring 
technical skill and artistic cultivation. Some few years ago 
every branch of a trade that required delicate manipulation 
and a knowledge of art, was in the hands of the foreigner! 
Whilst the British workman did the coarse and heavy labour 
with unequalled industry and power, the finer and finishing 
touches were reserved for the more delicate hands of the 
Frenchman, the German, or some other expert, who, as has 
been well observed, seemed to have “his brains at his 
fingers’ ends !” 

The designs for watch cases, china, wall-paper, Manchester 
prints, and a host of other manufactures were, as a rule, in 
the hands of the foreigner. The beautiful articles which at 
various exhibitions obtained for the British exhibitor a prize 
medal or a commendatory notice, were in nine cases out of 
ten invested with their artistic merit by foreign hands ; the 
body was the result of English labour and enterprise, the 
soul was the product of exotic skill. The voice was that of 
the British Jacob but the hands were those of the more 
skilful foreign Esau ! 

To be sure there was little or no incentive to the English 
workman to rouse himself to exertion ; however beautiful the 
work might be, the artizan’s name was never mentioned in 
connection with it. Labour performed the task, but capital 
received the credit ! 

Under circumstances of this nature Quentin Matsys must 
have remained a journeyman to the end of his days. An 
amusing illustration of a workman’s discontent at such 
neglect, actually occurred at an exhibition of machinery in 
the North. Asquat puzzled-looking workman was endeavouring 
to make out the contents of a large card, attached to an engine. 
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A gentleman observing that he could not read kindly 
volunteered to enlighten him. 

«Dost thoo see owt o’ the name of Bill Stubbs on the caard, 
mister ?”’ 

‘No, my man,” was the reply. 

“Dang ’em,” said the disappointed workman, “that’s me, 
an’ I rowled every one of them blessed plates, and they 
hav’nt mentioned me!” 

We have ourselves stood before a master-piece of art metal 
work, in a shop window, our bosom glowing with national 
pride at the meritorious work of an English firm—when alas! 
upon being admitted behind the scenes, we have discovered 
the artificer to be a clever Frenchman whose services were 
constantly retained on the premises. 

Thanks, however, to the sedulous cultivation of art, and 
the establishment of schools of design in this country of late 
years, we are beginning to hold our own; and shall event- 
ually, let us hope, be able to check the artistic invasion to 
which we have been for so long chronically subject, and which 
has acted so to the detriment of our native workmen. To 
accomplish this desirable end we look and not in vain, to 
the patriotic predilictions and encouragement of native talent, 
which are now, we are happy to say, characteristic of such 
vast art-producing firms as that which forms the subject of 
this sketch. 


DAVIES BROTHERS AND COMPANY. 


THERE are few subjects which are capable of being made 
more generally interesting than the gravitation of certain 
trades to certain localities. Thus, Sheffield is world renowned 
for steel, Birmingham for fancy iron-work, Manchester for 
cotton, and soon. Noone would imagine a lace factory in 
Birmingham, or anything but cloth coming from the Bradford 
or Huddersfield district. This peculiarity is not confined to 
recent times but existed awhile before civilization was an 
acknowledged fact by we moderns. Thus, Syria was the 
home of dyed fabrics long before the Christian Era; the 
Phceinecians were the principals in a glass “ Ring” of very 
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ancient date. In no country had the preservation of the 
dead been brought to the perfection owned by the Egyptians, 
and for later parallels we might instance Flanders for 
weaving, Persia for muslins, Hindostan for metal work, as 
possessing to this day their old reputations. So we might go 
on multiplying examples did the reader’s patience warrant the 
trespass. Probably the chief cause may be found in the 
prevalence of the principal necessity of each industry in the 
locality selected, or where that industry finds its greatest aid. 
Shall we cite Wall Street, for “bogus,” financing as perhaps 
the most modern representation of our idea? 

As the firm whose title heads this article have for their 
staple the production of Galvanized Iron, Wolverhampton at 
once suggests itself to the mind as the town where one would 
be most likely to find them, and soit is. About 1845 the 
founder of it commenced manufacturing this galvanised iron 
in the centre of the town, and soon found his requirements 
greater than the work had capacity to meet. The public had 
so early found the almost unlimited utility of the article he was 
producing, and their estimation showed itself in a demand 
which kept constantly increasing, and for an ever-widening 
circle of adaptability that convinced him that it were wisdom 
to lay hiinself out for a more extensive manufacture. There 
was not wanting, as usual, the band of sceptics who could see 
nothing in the prospects of the then comparatively new 
industry to warrant the outlay on enlarged premises. These 
were, however, in turn very soon insufficient to fulfil the 
wants of the still growing concern, and Mr. Davies was not 
the man to throttle such prospects by timidity. Still greater 
therefore, was the surprise when the said sceptics saw, not 
only that the trade had so increased as to fulfil Mr. Davies 
anticipations, but, that he was prepared to discard the old 
and erect a still more extensive establishment. That his 
prescience was accurate the position of the firm now acknow- 
ledges, for it is at present at the head of the trade in this article. 
In 1869 the new works was started in the environs of the 
town, where art—or artifice we had rather say in speaking of 
Black Country features—and Nature had combined to render 
his manufacturing premises accessible. Railway communi- 
cation was adjacent to the factory and an arm of the local 
canal bisected it. 

Iron in its galvanized state is so widely adopted and its 
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uses are so multiform that they are probably unreckoned or 
indeed unknown to the majority of people. When one 
considers that nearly all the pails, coppers, tanks, shovels, 
hinges, locks, chains, pipes, nails, and the hundred other 
utensils into which it is now manufactured, it must strike 
every one as wonderful, as in the case of the Penny Post, 
how our ancestors did without it. But in all probability that 
which has brought it most prominently into notice and public 
favour, is the recent idea of utilising it for rooting purposes. 
That the want of it was urgent is evident, indeed, simply 
from the enormous quantities which were immediately in 
demand, and the consumption of it for this purpose shows no 
signs of decreasing in public favour. The wooden roofed 
sheds to which we were used in the old days have been 
discarded, if not with scorn, at least irrevocably, to give 
place to trim-built erections, both wind and water proof. Its 
handiness too, over wood ensures its adoption where the 
latter would be impossible. The Dissenters have been large 
consumers of it, and our Colonists have been among those 
most benefitted by its introduction. Many a squatter in the 
Australian interior or Canadian backwoods, could tell of a 
cosy homestead where a log hut was formerly the utmost he 
could hope for— with a now considerably diminished risk of 
fire to haunt his sleeping or absent moments. 

The credit of the invention—as with so many of our now 
greatest necessities—belongs to our volatile neighbour, and 
directly M. Sorrell’s patent for Fer Galvanizé expired, English 
iron workers were not slow to avail themselves of the know- 
ledge they had gained of its varied utility, and their 
subsequent improvements in the process of manufacture have 
secured for them the preponderance they hold both abroad 
and at home for this class of work. With thus much by way 
ot preliminaries, we may now proceed to give an outline, we 
hope sufficiently explicit nevertheless, of the process of which 
Messers. Davies Brothers and Company are probably the most 
successful but certainly the most prolific craftsmen. Tersely 
it may be described as the application to sheet iron of a 
coating of zinc, which, being impervious to moisture protects 
the iron without adding to its weight or altering its nature. 
The extent of Messrs. Davies and Co.’s dealings with this 
article may be gathered from the fact that their furnaces 
require from 4,000 to 5,000 tons of fuel per annum in its 
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production, while cases and other packages for shipping the 
iron abroad, consume about fifty boats load of timber yearly. 
The different stages of the process proper are, sorting in the 
warehouse and storing at a fixed temperature; removal as 
needed to the pickling tubs; thence to the furnaces, rolling 
mill, and close annealing furnaces. It goes next into the 
galvanizing rooms, from whence it is conveyed to the corru- 
gating shop when required for roofing purposes. Its 
treatment as a raw material may now be said to have 
finished. It is afterwards dealt with according to shape 
required and the use for which it is destined. A few detailed 
notes of the various stages we have enumerated, will suffice 
to give the reader an idea of perhaps one of the most 
interesting of the many processes to which raw iron is 
subjected. 

The iron warehouses into which it is first introduced are 
two in number and they usually contain a stock of 200 tons. 
It may interest lovers of technicalities to know that the 
kind used in corrugating for roofing is in thickness 24 to 26 
W. G. (2.e.. wire gauge) and from 6 to 8 feet in length and 
24 feet wide. The iron used for galvanized flat sheets is from 
24 to 28 W.G. of similar length, but from 2 to 3 feet wide. 
That intended for stamping purposes is almost entirely 26 to 
28 W. G., similar however, in siz®, and the charcoal sheets 
are like the latter. There are four furnaces of about ten feet 
by twenty feet each in size. Their portion of the treatment 
occupies but a few minutes, as the object is merely to remove 
the “scale” of the crude iron which it almost entirely 
accomplishes. To make, however, assurance sure, the iron 
sheets are placed upon a bench and treated like naughty boys 
should be only that the traditional birch is here replaced by 
a more severe, but in this case, suitable instrument—an iron 
rod. The “scale” is collected and afterwards sold. The 
rolling is performed by means of a double set of cold rolls 
driven by a twenty-five horse power engine, (capable of 
working up to forty horse power on the indicator,) which has 
the effect of smoothing the surface and necessarily slightly 
reduces the gauge (thickness). This iron is destined for flat 
roofing and for the stamping method of fashioning. In the 
close annealing pans each constructed to contain about five 
tons of the heated metal, are easily moved from and into the 
furnaces by means of powerful cranes. These furnaces have 
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about two thousand tons per annum passed through them. 
Visitors are not ready listeners after a round of the stamping 
room which is next in order, for the noise is appalling, which 
may be easily imagined from the fact that four steam cylinder 
stamps, the hammer of one of which weighs over a ton-and-a- 
half—sufficient to penetrate to a depth of 8 inches, articles of 
46 inches diameter—are doing their utmost Smaller ones 
are also adding their quota of ear cracking sounds. These 
are chiefly occupied in turning out the ordinary hollow ware, 
as also are a number of circular shears. The galvanizing 
shop is perhaps the finest in the manufacturing range being 
of long and lofty proportion. It is here that the most 
intricate anj careful manipulation is displayed, as by the size 
of the ‘‘spanyles’”’ produced by the process of galvanizing is 
denoted the value of the ware. The larger these are the 
better. The baths are of two sorts, dipping and rolling. 
The method of giving the zinc coating is simple enough. 
The fires for these baths are never allowed to die out, and 
the baths are consequently always kept going with molten 
metal. The sheets are here first pickled, then dried, next 
coated, washed, cleaned, scoured, and are then ready for 
receiving shape. The spangle just mentioned are produced 
by exposure at the right moment to atmospheric action, and 
upon the appearance of these is based the character of the 
galvanizing. The corrugating shop has four machines 
designed especially for the purpose, stamping each sheet into 
waves in passing instead of by grooved rolls as formerly 
worked. Machines are here too for bending plates to any 
curve required, and it is very interesting to watch the 
guillotine shears snipping through iron of a quarter of an inch 
thickness just as one cuts paper with a knife. Of course 
there are others kept for lighter work. Not the least import- 
ant part of the turn out of this department is the Roofing 
Tile which is a speciality of Messrs Davies manufacture, 
There is a fitting and engineering shop in these large works. 
where the necessary machinery and implements for the 
several portions of the process are made. This isa plan 
which has been found to ensure greater usefulness in working 
the material than by the ordinary method of purchase. Most 
of the machinery used in the factory has been created in this 
shoy and all tools, &c., are here made and kept in repair. Two 
ordinary lathes, one capable of dealing with work 20 feet by 
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13 inches, and another 6 feet by 7 inches, a shaping machine, 
planing machine, screwing and drilling machines, and three 
spinning lathes are among the implements in constant use 
here. Brass dishes for the Celestial market is one of the 
peculiar productions of the spinning lathes. The mention of 
the packing room where the various products receive one of 
the three brands which denote the class of work bearing their 
imprint; the old workshop where all necessary adjuncts to 
the several articles made by Messrs. Davies, such as guttering, 
ridging, washers, piping, &c., are supplied; the case making 
shop were carpentering is supreme ; the tinning shop, smithy, 
and the Japanning shop, leave still unvisited several very 
interesting departments, but which are more or less incidental 
to, and not connected with the process of galvanizing. Space 
however forbids, did time even permit, our doing more than 
mention their existence. The feature of these extensive 
works, are so numerous and so varied, that one days visit 
would but ill-suffice to give a proper idea of their capacity, 
and we have but attempted an outline sketch of the more 
prominent ones. We may add that a tramway runs through- 
out, and serves as a means of easily and rapidly conveying 
material and goods to the different parts of the works. A 
roofing platiorm allows the managers an opportunity of te-ting 
work for buildings before transport to its destination. Thus 
inaccuracies and defects are guarded against which might 
perhaps be fatal, if left until discoverd in, we will say, some 
Canadian settlement. £m/assant we may mention a fact 
which will probably be of interest to some of our readers who 
always like to know “ how it’s done.” The effect of condea- 
sation and radiation are obviated in Australia, by means of a 
false ceiling of calico, which thus forms an air chamber 
between it and the roofing, preventing the penetration of 
heat or the production of water. This calico is sometimes 
painted over and then has the appearance of an ordinary 
English ceiling. The offices at Messrs. Davies works are 
a handsome and accomodating pile, and are in direct 
telephonic commnication with 'Hampton’Change. Employ- 
ment is found for over three hundred workpeople, the total 
out-put is about ten thousand tons annually, which they 
anticipate increasing largely, when the extensive additions in 
contemplation are executed. Thus we think we may 
conclude, with the hope that we have given our readers some 
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idea of the working of the firm, by whose courtesy we have 
been enabled to give these particulars of one of our most 
thriving and interesting industries. 
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A VISIT TO THE ORKNEY AND 
SHETLAND ISLANDS. 


By P. QuIN KEEGAN, L.L.D. 


THE Orkney and Shetland Islands, by reason of the 
peculiarity and the remoteness of their situation, have at all 
times been regarded with especial interest by the dwellers in 
the more southern portions of the British Isles. Indeed, to 
anyone who has viewed the more renowned scenery of other 
portions of the United Kingdom, nothing can be more 
impressive than a visit to the shores of Ultima Thule; and it 
was with this conviction that, after inspecting the famous 
granite city of Aberdeen, its small but ancient university, &c., 
we stepped into the tight little Orkney steamer, and at a few 
minutes after seven in the evening were afloat on the bosom 
of the German Ocean. The sea was calm, and the night fair, 
and with little wind, so that considerable progress was made 
in a short time. The sun went down in glory ere we had 
passed the seaboard of Aberdeenshire, leaving a beauteous 
twilight over the gleaming ocean. When opposite the 
brilliant lighthouse of Buchan Ness we dived into our berth, 
and on the following morning we arose betimes. On emerg- 
ing from the cabin, we instantly observed upon the port side 
the dull red-grey and shadowy precipices of Duncansby 
Head. The geological formation was most conspicuously 
marked in long parallel lines of strata—the dismal haunt of 
hundreds of wheeling seabirds. The morning was calm and 
grey, and the sea as smooth as it ever is in these storm-vexed 
regions. On passing the promontory, the situation of John 
o Groat’s renowned habitation was observed, and the modern 
house near the spot seemed a more respectacle edifice than 
we before supposed. Right ahead a low, dim walkb of 
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infinitely diversified land seemed as it were built round the 
horizon ; while far away on the north-west, the mountain 
isle of Hoy loomed bold and high in the offing. The details 
of this obscure, far-off Orcadian archipelago became more 
and more unfolded every moment as we approached. Long 
banks of low-lying land, dim and blue, uprose above the sea 
in various directions. The great mainland of Orkney, 
flanked by the Isle of Hoy, towered above the waves, and 
barred the northern horizon ; while sloping therefrom in pro- 
longed arms and divisions appeared the various minor 
features which composed this impressive marine panorama. 
Sometimes, on passing the extremity of one of these lesser 
islets, the geological formation, consisting of a series of well- 
defined strata, was conspicuously seen tilted up at an angle 
of forty-five degrees or thereabouts—a spectacle which im- 
mediately reminded us of some of the illustrations in various 
standard geological books. The scene was eminently 
picturesque, and it exhibited many features of the beautiful 
that were calculated to live lohg in the memory. Desert 
patches of rock, rent and shattered by the waves of centuries, 
were now succeeded by more cultivated islands, which flanked 
the sound that we had entered from the Pentland Firth. Now 
were observed some of the miserable hovels of the inhabi- 
tants, and the few green fields tenanted by diminutive cattle 
and horses. Grim and desolate shores, forlorn and barren, 
marked the chosen seats of a certain few of our fellow-beings, 
and who could refrain from sympathising with their lonesome, 
and, perhaps, precarious lot? After winding about this most 
picturesque land-locked bay, the steamer arrived at Stromness 
pier, where we disembarked and took up our quarters at the 
comfortable, but rather expensive, hotel. Starting thence we 
proceeded to view the principal scenery in the mainland of 
Orkney. Traversing the road to Kirkwall for three or four 
miles, we were delighted to survey a rich tract of country, 
studded with numerous comfortable farmhouses, and present- 
ing fields well cultivated and teeming with waving grain. 
The loch of Stennis was soon reached. Here we deviated in 
order to view the renowned Standing Stones of Stennis, 
This famous monument of antiquity consists of a complete 
circle of thirteen standing stones, which are each about ten 
or twelve feet high ; and on the opposite isthmus of the lake 
there are the vestiges of another circle, only two stones of 
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which, however, now remain, each of them fifteen feet high. 
These impressive memorials of the past present a reverend and 
grisly aspect, eaten away in part by the winds, and overgrown 
with moss and lichen. ‘They are a dismal and solemn com- 
pany, posted in a lonely situation—a most picturesque 
spectacle, that draws away the mind to a bygone era when 
obsequious reverence was paid to imaginary deities, long ere 
the glorious light of Christianity spread a saving ray towards 
these remote and desolate regions. Returning to the main 
road, we were now in the centre of scenes graphically depicted 
in Scott’s enchanting novel of “The Pirate.” Proceeding 
onwards for another couple of miles, we visited the sepulchral 
mound of Maeshow, a curious rotund pile of earth, hollow 
within, and enclosing some objects specially interesting to 
the antiquary. The scenery hereabouts is remarkably beau- 
tiful. Stromness and the Sound of Hoy were hidden by a 
range of low hills; but right away eastward, over an expanse 
of chequered country, the Atlantic was revealed fair and clear, 
and gleaming in the sun. The remaining landscape was 
diversified with banks and mounds, grassy and green, 
charmingly grouped, and all flushed with the warm cheery 
light of a glorious noon. It was.a most beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect, replete with tokens of civilisation early and 
late. Antique mounds and monuments, a modern church, a 
ploughshare and telegraph wires were all comprised within 
its comparatively restricted compass; and we mused upon the 
fervent genius of Sir Walter Scott as, returning to Stromness 
we scaled a rough cart track over the hills which commanded 
an exquisite view of Cairstow Bay and the grand Ward Hill 
of Hoy. On the following morning we visited the cemetery, 
which lies in a savage and lonely situation along the shore, 
about two miles from the town. Bleak and desolate was the 
aspect of this wild tract of seaboard. Within the bay the 
sea was comparatively lulled; but at the entrance thereot the 
influence of the Atlantic swell was evidently seen. Long, 
ocean-nursed waves on a troublous sea marked the boundaries 
of the calm sheltering haven of the land-locked sound, where 
the waters, hushed from conflict, rolled in comparative 
serenity. In the afternoon we sailed from Stromness to 
Scapa pier. Thence we walked a distance of about one mile 
and a half, and arrived in Kirkwall, the capital town of the 
Orkney Islands. Wending our way through the streets, 
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which were only about five yards wide, but well furnished 
with shops, we put up at the hotel, and then went to view the 
grand and stately cathedral of St. Magnus. It is a very pic- 
turesque edifice, and its roof and spire tower far away above 
the surrounding houses, so that it is conspicuously visible for 
miles around, and far out at sea inall directions. It is built of 
sandstone, which is well cemented and patched up in various 
parts, for even the very posterns of the great door are eaten 
away by the weather, and apparently fast crumbling to decay, 
In the interior there are grand rows of pillars, and several 
ornamental stones decorate the side walls, which resound 
occasionally with the echoes of Divine service. <A large and 
well-tenanted graveyard surrounds the church. Towards the 
east, just across the roadway, lie the remains of the earl’s and 
the bishop’s palaces. Both of these vestiges of the pomp and 
grandeur of the old civilisation are extremely interesting. 
They are dark and dim, with their stones and tiles all shaken 
and rent, the mortar everywhere eaten away—a neglected 
and unsightly spectacle, rising in the ragged and shattered 
nakedness of ruin. A great banquetting-hall, turret-rooms, 
staircases, and old Gothic windows may be seen open and 
bare to the withering wind and rain, and overgrown with 
grass and noxious weeds. On the following morning we 
ascended the famous Wideford Hill. At the summit a grand 
and comprehensive prospect of almost the entire Orcadian 
archipelago was revealed. Towards the south, the ragged 
and indented coast line of Pomona, with its innumerable bays 
and promontories was visible. The islands of Shapinsha, 
Rowsa, Stronsa, Sanda, &c., were clearly observed, their 
green banks and slopes resting on the blue basement of sea, 
and rising clear against the sky. It was a grand gallery of 
low hills and rocks, wide areas and slopes of land, upraised 
above the blue, calm plain of the ocean, and crowned with 
emerald green or heathy verdure. The islets were rent into 
a thousand shapes, and clothed in an infinite variety of colour 
—a far-stretching panorama of tint and form and lineament, 
calculated to haunt the spirit and sink deep in the memory of 
the tourist. The whole town of Kirkwall—its cathedral and 
shipping were distinguishable ; while southwards the islands 
of Hoy, South Ronaldsha, &c., crowded the sea view in the 
vicinity of Scapa Flow. Thuswise, in the very midst of the 
far-off Orkney group, we occupied a post which commanded 
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an exceedingly effective prospect of their utmost compass 
and limit. The complete circuit of the scene by sea and 
land was crowded with mounds and patches, and arms of 
territory, fashioned into a thousand shapes, and planted in 
the midst of an ocean which now spread in wide, monotonous 
areas—now meandered in narrow inlets and tiny channels 
and waterways. In the evening we embarked in the steamer 
bound for Shetland. The wind had arisen, and fitful gusts 
blew over the bay. The ship was crowded to the very bul- 
warks with empty herring barrels, which were carefully 
stowed ere we started. Emerging from Kirkwall, we coasted 
the island of Shapinsha, and then entering the Stronsa Firth 
we skirted the island of that name, which is very flat, but 
well cultivated, and studded with prosperous-looking farm- 
houses, although we heard that the largest farm there in all 
Orkney was just then to let. Sanda Island was next observed, 
and North Ronaldsha, with its large and brilliant lighthouse, 
was just visible over the twilight waters, when we turned in 
for the night. On the following morning, at about half-past 
six, we had arrived safely, after rather a rough passage, in 
the spacious and magnificent harbour of Lerwick, the capital 
of the Shetland Islands. A change of temperature now 
became rather disagreeably perceptible. All extra coats, 
&c., anywhere available, were forthwith donned with great 
satisfaction. Wewere all turned out in a small boat in order 
to reach the landing-place. The bay was crowded with 
herring fishery vessels, and, as we passed along the shore, we 
saw a group of fish-wife viragos engaged in that interesting 
occupation called “ gutting,’”’ z.e.—disembowelling the herr- 
ings caught during the previous night. Nothing could exceed 
the nimbleness and dexterity of the operation. It was an 
admirable illustration of the maxim that “practice makes 
perfect.” Indeed, before you could fairly recover your eyes 
(so to speak), the herring was neatly gutted, and flung into 
the barrel ready to be salted. The morning was dim and 
grey, and misty. The weather seemed beastly, and it was 
very cold. We thundered at the door of the principal hotel, 
but, like Rip Van Winkle, the inmates seemed buried in the 
profoundest slumber. However, the doors of the other hotel 
were open, and we cheerfully entered; and, although 
famished as we all were, we were compelled to wait two 
hours for breakfast, at the end of which time, however, we 
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made extensive and hearty inroads into the lavish piles of 
most delicious herrings that were placed before us. The 
hotel here affords very excellent accommodation at rather 
high charges, and it seemed in a thriving condition on ac- 
count of “‘so many people coming up from the south ”’ (as the 
waitress expressed it). We nowstarted for a walk across the 
Shetland mainland. After climbing one of the steep lanes 
behind the town, we entered the road that leads to Scalloway, 
The roads here are in very fair condition, having been con- 
structed by the Government survey. In the vicinity of 
Lerwick there were a few villas, and a few green fields 
planted with oats or wheat; but in a very short time the 
characteristic features of the Shetland interior became con- 
spicuous. Wastes of dark moorland ground, entirely treeless, 
extended on every side, clothed with heath, and occasionally 
variegated with sloppy pools of dim, peat-begrimed water. 
Sometimes a cluster of wretched, dirty, sod-built hovels 
would raise their wasted walls over the dismal scene. The 
ground rose into hills of considerable altitude, and the road 
wound in and out of the intervening valleys. And now, 
just as we had surmounted one of these elevations of the 
roadway, behold where, amid the short stunted grass, a small 
troupe of Shetland ponies are grazing. Most beautiful little 
animals they are—a stunted breed, with long flowing mane 
and long bushy tails that often brush the ground. Swift and 
sure-footed, sagacious and hardy, most amiable and interest- 
ing-looking creatures; may their race never fail, may they 
never be utterly exterminated. Various specimens of 
diminutive cattle were observed browsing placidly on the 
dreary hillsides. Traversing a small knoll of rough ground 
we observed a valley before us bisected by the road, and 
bounded by hills of greater altitude than we had hitherto 
seen. At this spot the country wore a more desolate aspect. 
It seemed hopeless of agricultural improvement, and every- 
where shrouded in an air of desolate sterility. Occasionally 
would we meet along the road a specimen of the native 
tenants of these bleak abodes. A woman clothed in woollen 
garments of fantastic colours, dyed by some native herb, 
trudged onwards, bearing a wicker-basket of turf slung upon 
her back, and a long stocking hung from the needles which 
she was busily plying with her hands. In such an industrious 
manner did they seem to spend their time; and when some- 
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times they asked you to purchase a Shetland shawl, &c., 
they spoke with an accent not nearly so coarse and brutal 
as is frequently heard on the more civilised mainland 
of Scotland. At the distance of about five miles from 
Lerwick, the town of Scalloway hove insight. From a hill 
above this town a very commanding view was obtained. A 
patch of land well cultivated and rich in crops extended away 
northwards, like an oasis in the desert. In front of the town 
the old castle of Scalloway, a lofty and imposing pile, was 
observed. It is a square building three storeys high, with a 
round turret on the upper portion of each angle. There was 
a steamer at the quay, and numerous boats and shipping ; and 
the bay was narrow and blocked up apparently with groups 
of islands that bounded the seaward view. Far away in the 
offing the mighty billows of the Atlantic were seen, their 
crests embossed with foam and rolling grandly beneath the 
influence of the troubled air. We returned to Lerwick by the 
route that we had come. The coast line opposite the southern 
extremity of Bressay is rent into bays, and projected into 
rugged headlands that present an endless variety of most 
interesting and impressive sea views. The characteristic 
features and peculiarities of the seaboard Shetland scenery 
could be here observed and studied to great advantage. And 
even here an air of dimness and gloom seems to shroud the 
scene. Occasionally, we believe, the sun does shine in Shet- 
land, and with a brilliancy uncommon in many southern 
lands ; but usually a mighty mass of overshadowing vapours 
hangs in the upper air, casting a lurid glare upon every 
object far and near, and doubly enhancing the impressive 
character of the scene. The landward portion of the good 
town of Lerwick presents a tolerably civilised aspect. New 
houses and churches, &c., are being built, and the inhabitants 
are passably respectable looking. The principal thoroughfare 
is called Commercial Street ; it ruansin avery zigzag course, and 
is only about six or seven yards wide. There are plenty of 
shops, the hosiery trade having the largest number. Here 
were. displayed Shetland woollens of all kinds—shawls, 
smoking caps, socks, gloves, &c. Of course we purchased a 
quantity of the “ raal stuff,” and exquisitely soft we found it 
to be, but probably not particularly well culculated to stand 
much wear and tear. There is a sort of lattice-work hosiery 
made of beautifully fine and soft wool, and this is the most 
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interesting and special product of the Shetland manufacture, 
But there were also exhibited various samples of work of a 
stouter material, wrought into a variety of patterns with 
fantastic colours, all of which we regarded as borrowed from 
the higher civilisation of those Spaniards who, flying from 
the inglorious defeat of the Armada, sought refuge in these 
remoteislands. There wherealso bookshops were photographs, 
&c., were sold, and, of course, any amount of confectionery 
shops. But the principal source of attraction was the 
harbour, which is very commodious and completely sheltered. 
The whole puissant navy of Great Britain might ride in 
safety upon its land-locked waters. Of course the odour of 
herrings permeated and pervaded everything, and the gallant 
fleet of herring boats, as they sailed calmly and gracefully 
southwards towards the fishing grounds, exhibited a spectacle 
not the least memorable among the many that were seen and 
enjoyed during our sojourn in this most impressive and 
interesting quarter of the British Islands. 

















YOUNG IRELAND POET. 


By CHARLES P. O’CONOR. | 


CHAPTER I. 


- In his hands were flowers, 
Pledged to his lady love |” 
—SIGOURNEY. 





‘* At times with wakes of fire we tore the dark.”’ 
—TENNYSON. 


THERE is not the slightest doubt that when the blessed day 
comes, that the iron hand of Jesuitism is taken for ever and 
aye from the fair throat of Erin, the Irish people will leap 
onward with quick bounds towards the Sun. The fiery 
activity of a soul that could produce poems of the order I 
shall have to treat of in the following pages, would, if directed 
into a nobler channel—and love, I need not say, is a fairer 
river for the ship of life to ride on, than that sea of hate 
roused so often into tempestuous waves of man’s wickedness 
and folly—aid to make for Ireland something tangible enough 
for all true men to exult in. Unfortunately for England, she 
has in her blindness—her continued forgetfulness of what 
was due to the soul of Ireland, and in this I mean something 
more than what newspaper writers and so called leaders of 
the Irish people credit us, with wishing to obtain—played 
into the hands of that cruel organization that, wherever it has 
obtained a footing, has brought evil in its train. The reader 
if he is interested in the so-called “ Irish Question,” may ask 
“What is it, you Irishmen want?’ This is not the place to 
state Ireland’s wants; and yet I am tempted to disclose one 
wantin particular. Ireland is tired of being experimented 
upon; and this applies as much to the scalping, hacking 
knife of her own sons, as to the harsh remedies of the powers 
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that be, and the shaky nostrums of well-meaning but infatu- 
ated doctrinaires. Would you have the secret at once of 
why we are a “thorn in the side of England?’ I will answer 
you, but the answer is not mine, it is the name given to us 
by a great Englishman, an Englishman whose heart is full of 
love for Ireland, and all things Irish, and so my answer is 
contained in the epithet applied to us by Mathew Arnold, 


- and that is we, the Irish, are “ Incompatibles.”” And this name, 


this answer of mine, would have come with terrible and awful 
significance to the illustrious Englishman I have alluded to, 
had he known the writings of the Irish poet whose life I am 
now writing. And this brings me to the fact that, even 
although we justly and truly merit the title given to us, yet 
after all it is but a name, and as a great authority tell us, 
“What's in a name?’ So little indeed, that in every “ In- 
compatible’ era in Irish history, the chance was given to 
England to go in and win—our love! But the other “ In- 
compatibles” preferred not this easy—the only—way of 
conquering Ireland, and so to-day we are the “ rebellious 
Irish,” “*the mere Irish,” “‘hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,” in fact we are ‘* The Incompatibles,” and time goes 
on, and owing to this “ characteristic” of ours, we—it is so 
stated, and it is true—are ready to fly at the throat of 
Englishmen; but again to quote the brilliant writer I have 
had the honour to name in these pages: ‘ Slowly this power- 
“ful race works its way out of its confining ruts and its 
‘* clouded vision of things, to the manifestation of those great 
“qualities which it has at bottom,—piety, integrity, good- 
“nature, and good-humour.” And this testimony to the 
stuff that is in usis undoubtedly true; and as the great writer 
states, slowly we work our way to the light of day, unaided 
except by our own efforts—some of us have had mow and again 
a guiding hand—and I see as in a vision, the day and the 
hour when it will be the Irishman that will make the first and 
surest advances of reconciliation. 


———— my soul’s joy! 


If after every tempest come such calms.”’ 


Richard Dalton Williams, poet and young Irelander, was 
born in Dublin on the eighth day of October, in the year 
1829. When he was about six or seven years of age his 
family removed to Grenanstown, in the County of Tipperary 
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—Tipperary that a kinswoman poetess sang so sweetly of in 
the well known poem commencing with : 

‘Where you ever in sweet Tipperary, where the fields are 

so sunny and green ?” 

Tipperary is a lovely and a romantic county, full of historical 
associations and scenery to charm the eye and glad the soul ! 
Its people too are a brave warm-hearted race, possessing all 
of the best of the true [rishman’s characteristic, and though 
a few evil men have within the past years brought upon 
this county an unenviable reputation, the Tipperary people 
are, on the whole, worthy of men’s respect; and it is true 
that the stranger, whatever his creed or nationality might be, 
would find, if sojourning among the “ Tips,” warm hospitality, 
and galore of good fellowship; certified as a fact by the 
glowing verse of the poetess alluded to, wherein is stated : 

‘On the plains of Tipperary the stranger would stand a king !"’ 
And it was among people possessing the traits I have men- 
tioned in the foregoing, that the very lyrical poet I am now 
writing of spent his childhood; and people and scenery and 
historical association were in all mighty factors towards 
building up that poetic reputation that was in after years to 
sway with no puny hand the youth of Ireland; rousing as if 
with the blast of some enchanter’s trumpet, the manhood “Wo 
enchanted, that slept hitherto in cazrz and cromluch, asking 
as the years went on, of the empty years, the awful question 
toned with a bloody hue, ‘‘ Has the time come yet?” And so 
the time went on, and as much his daily food as the grosser 
viands, was the songs and fairy lore of the peasants living 
around and near the “ Devil’s Bit.””. After a while this edu- 
cation was to cease, but not until the Tipperary boy—for we 
must call him such—had made vast progress in his studies 
under some broad-browed, wide-chested darm lairder’d son of 
the Gael, or some *‘ dark-haired Mary,” then to go to “ com- 
plete his education,” to College, the College selected being 
that of St. Stanislaus, Tullabeg, Queen’s County. 

This period of Williams’ entry into scholastic life was a 
busy one in Ireland, and more so in Ireland’s metropolis. 
Men of mature age vowed to wrest a something from England 
by flights of oratory, highly seasoned with—not satire, but 
Irish wit; and the youth of Ireland swore by CRoM they 
would wrest Ireland’s freedom from the “ bloody Saxon,”— 
none were mean enough to use the term “ Heretic””—by 
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flights of song. And we are told that about this time while 
a student of the Carlow College, the boy singer sent to the 
Nation,—the fafer horse, foot, and artillery of the Irish 
“rebels,’’—his first poetic offerings. And we are further told 
that this poetic offering at the shrine of Ireland’s freedom, 
“bore none of the marks and tokens of the “ prentice hand” 
there were in it no weak spots, no gaps in the sense ; nowhere 
was it padded out with adjectives or adverbs, to fill up the 
metre ; no rhymes were laboriously dragged in from afar and 
clumsily fixed in their places. All this is very fine! and goes 
to show that Williams, like his afterwards con/reres meant 
business, and that he was firmly persuaded he would conquer 
the victors of Agincourt, and Cressy, Blenheim, Waterloo, 
and India, by the sheer force of spirited and sparkling 
draughts of helicon—and by all that’s sacred, to Apollo did he 
sing— 

Rouse you,—for shame, from the slumber of ages, 

Sons of the murdered, by forest and caves, 


Shout like the ocean when fierce tempest rages, 
Rise with the strength of ten millions of waves. 


Is there not some little da¢hos in that term, my masters, “ ten 
millions of waves?’ Would not ove million do the work, z.<., 
give our “ foemen,” the aforesaid conquerors of the world, a 
fit of mal de mer, and make them vow they would never cross 
the “‘silver streak” again. But the Teutons are truly old 
salts, and as such, I am thinking, “ten millions of waves” 
would but have weffed their appetites, or if I may coin a 
word, their thirstiness. But let us wave the subject. Itis too 
tempestuous and might get the present writer into Aoft water. 
“ Shamrock * is a jewel,” wrote the editors-of the Madson 
at the time when Williams was sending to that journal the 
first productions of his muse. Wecan well understand Duffy 
and Davis welcoming to their ranks the new recruit the Tip- 
perary Tytoes, and really and truly considering the future 
medical student a jewel. For why? to aid the cause of 
Ireland did not our poet send them for publication poems 
truly calculated to rouse to a stern manhood the youth of 
Ireland ; and to do such a needed thing what more potent 


than a verse like this :— 
The sunburst that slumbered, embalmed in our tears, 
Tipperary shall wave o’er thy tall mountaineers, 
And the hillside shall bristle with sabre and spear, 
While one tyrant remains to forge manacles here. 





* “Shamrock " was Williams’ nom de plume. 
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and again what a verse is the last one! Talk of freeing 
Ireland with pikes, such couldn’t hold a candle to the 


following :— 
The hilts of their falchions were crusted with gold, 
And the gems of their helmets were bright to behold ; 
By Saint Bride of Kildare! but they moved in fair show, 
To gorge the young eagles of dark Aherlow. 


The poem undoubtedly is a fine war lyric—it is entitled 
“The Munster War Song,” and rolls along with the exulting 
tramp of men marching to do and dare. As we read it we 
seem to catch Tipperary’s hills giving back the echoes of its 
dissonance ; but its beauty is marred to the poetical student 
from the fact that its author caught its inspiration from 


one of Lord Byron’s best poems, the first line of which is :— 
The Assyrians came down like the wolf on the fold. 


and that it too has an echo of Moore's 
Sound the loud timbrel o’er Egypt's dark sea. 


But as I have ventured to make these remarks on the poems 
let me give it in its entirety ; and here it is :— 


Can the depths of the ocean afford you not graves, 
That you come thus to perish afar o’er the waves— 
To redden and swell the wild torrents that flow 
Through the valley of vengeance, the dark Aherlow. 


The clangour of conflict o’erburthens the breeze, 
From the stormy Sliabh Bloom to the stately Gailtees ; 
Your caverns and torrents are purple with gore, 
Slievnamon, Glean Colaich, and sublime Gailtee Mor, 


The sunburst that slumbered, embalmed in our tears, 
Tipperary! shall wave o’er thy tall mountaineers ! 
And the dark hill shall bristle with sabre and spear, 
While one tyrant remains to forge manacles here. 


The riderless war-steed careers o’er the plain, 

Witk a shaft in his flank, and a blood-dripping mane— 
His gallant breast labours, and glare his wild eyes ! 

He plunges in torture—falls—shivers—and dies, 


Let the trumpets ring triumph! the tyrant is slain | 

He reels o’er his charger, deep-pierced through the brain ; 
And his myriads are flying like leaves on the gale— 

But who shall escape from our hills with the tale? 


For the arrows of vengeance are showering like rain, 
And choke the strong rivers with islands of slain, 
Till thy waves ‘‘ lordly Shannon,”’ all crimsonly flow, 
Like the billows of hell, with the blood of the foe. 


Ay! the foeman are flying, but vainly they fly— 
Revenge with the fleetness of lightning can vie, 
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And the septs of the mountains spring up from each rock, 


And rush down the ravines like wolves on the flock. 


And who shall pass over the stormy Sliabh Bloom 

To tell the pale Saxon of ty ranny’s doom, 

When, like tigers from ambush, our fierce mountaineers 
Leap along from the crags with their death-dealing spears ? 
They came with high boasting to bind us as slaves ; 

But the glen and the torrent have yawned for their graves : 
From the gloomy Ard Fionnain to wild Teampoll Mor—- 


From the Siur to the Shannon—is red with their gore. 


By the soul of Heremon! our warriors may smile, 

To remember the march of the foe through our isle ; 
Their banners and harness were costly and gay, 

And proudly they flashed in the Summer sun's ray ; 

‘The hilts of their falchions were crusted with gold, 

And the gems of their helmets were bright to behold; 

By Saint Bride of Kildare! but they moved in fair show 
To gorge the young eagles of dark Aherlow! 


While this stirring ballad, redolent of the blue heather of the 
sunny south, was moving the Irish soul to its inmost depths, 
making each and all 
Longing for the fray! 

The young writer was hastening to Dublin. His future 
business in life was to be the medical, and as it is usual with 
the beginners of this profession, he was to walk for some 
time the hospitals, and the first hospital he was appointed to 
was one in Stephen’s Green, in connection with the Sisters of 
Charity,—an Order of which he was in aftertimes to sing the 
praises of in all truth, glowing songs! and would be perfect 
but for the enthusiasm of a Catholic writing of one, un- 
doubtedly, a bright and pleasing feature in the religion of 
the Roman Catholic Church. There are some fine lines in 
this poem, ot a rare and noble order! I regret that 
owing to the blemishes, and they are blemishes, I am unable 
to quote the whole of the poem. To my ideas, there is too 
much of freedom made with the Eternal Deity to please me; 
the sign of the truly gifted mortal being that he is prompted 
by an unseen force to magnify his Creator,—for in so doing 
he makes so great and mighty his handiwork—not degrade 
Him even to the level of : 





thy union with Deity —— 


prettily as the phrase is, it is bad theology, and would, but 
that the name of God is therein introduced, be enough to 
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make one call it dathos. I will, however, give the first verse 
and I call the reader’s attention to the thirteenth line: 
And oh! asthe spouse to thy words of love listen. 
“Spouse!” What sfouse ? and whose sfouse? Is this a fit 
and a noble name for the mighty ruler of ALL? The great 
and eternal God! This is not ‘ cold-blooded criticism,” my 
very worthy editors! but if you will have it so, why—I still 
beg to differ from you and say that a new and a future Ire- 
land, when it will discuss the merits of Ireland’s poetry of 
the past, will not look with eyes of favour upon a poet that, 
to say the least of in this poem, blended together so much of 
elements entirely at varience with each other. But here is 
some extracts from the ‘Sister of Charity ”’ 
Sister of Charity! gentle and dutiful, 
Loving as Seraphim, tender and mild, 
In humbleness strong, and in purity beautiful, 
In spirit heroic, in manners a child ; 
Ever thy love, like an angel, reposes 
With hovering wings o’er the sufferer here, 
Till the arrows of death are half hidden in roses, 
And hope, speaking prophecy, smiles on the bier, 
When life like a vapour is slowly retiring, 
As clouds in the dawning to heaven uprolled, 


Thy prayer, likea herald, precedes him expiring, 
And the cross on thy bosom his last looks behold. 


This is very fine, as is the two last lines of the verse : 
Thus the flower-absorbed dew in the bright iris glistens, 
And returns to the lilies more richly again. 


As I have stated, the poem’s undoubted beauties are marred 
by the ultra theology of the poet; he out-herods Herod, 
behold one example, and one only : 

The embrace of the Godhead so plainly enfolds thee, 
I grant all pure motives to the line, but that is not the ques- 
tion. But let me break through my resolve, my readers, and 


give a few more examples: 
The passionless rapture that comes from the skies. 


And thy union with Deity shines in a splendour. 
and again : 
Bride of the Lamb! and Earth's shadows around thee 


Arresting the thunders of wrath e’er they roll, 
Intervene, as a cloud, between us and His glory, 
And shield from his lightnings the shuddering soul, 


The lyric power of the poet is so perfect that the reader 
blinded by its radiance sees not the viciousness enunciated 
through the medium of song. And men professing to be 
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experts in Irish songs, write any amount of gush avent “ The 
Sister of Charity,” and quoting an anecdote of Hartley 
Coleridge, wish us to set up tlie poem in “letters of gold,” 
or infer as much. O fempora O mores, and that’s Latin for 
you, my very, worthy friends ; that is if you will be friendly 
with me, my offence if any that I would not see e’en a trace 
of mud on the green and radiant robe of Ireland, but I shall 
get my answer for attacking a poem, “ embodying the purest 
aspiration of religion in sublime and beautiful poetry.” [| 
shall be told that even so protestant an Irishman as Sir 
Samuel Ferguson Bart.,—he used the words I have quoted,— 
bore testimony to Williams’ services to religion (?) and styled 
him “after our poet Moore, the first living poet in Ireland.” 

“Walking the hospitals” and writing verses for the nation 
thus Williams passed his time from his entrance into Dublin 
to the year of the barricades 1848. Fiery, but ill judged 
spirits in the meantime were improving upon O’Connell’s 
agitation, nay, even upon Duffy’s, and the more moderate of 
the young Irelanders. John Mitchell, a solicitor from the 
North of Ireland, had written a life of Hugh O’Neill, and to 
further the course of Irish revolutions had broken away from 
Duffy and started a newspaper called Zhe United Irishman. 
While in this journal, some of the more moderate men saw 
fearful feuds of blood spumed out on the fair face of God’s 
ordinances, yet Mitchell was so in earnest, so thorough in his 
revolutionary teachings, that the players of rebellion, were 
shamed into something like actzon, so the rose water state of 
matters that had existed so long, the, ‘“‘did you bite your 
thumb at us sir?” was beginning to throw in the face of the 
Dublin /t/erafeurs, the ensign of shame and shrill toned to 
tell them, that now that they had put their hands to the 
plough, they should either push on with vigour or—as honest 
men withdraw. The cravens and the honest prudently 
adopted the latter course; some preferred the former course, 
Williams being one of such, but with what robust hand he 





* Unconsciously a reverend editor of this poet let us into the secret of 
Williams’ blemishes in his otherwise fine poetry, says Mr. Russell, Williams’ verses 
were scrawled for the most part in the noisy haunts of medical students and hurried’ 
through the press in the office of a political newspaper ; and then alluding to 
Carlyle’s saying of Sterling, i.¢., that Sterling ‘‘ was made to be a poet and not @ 
priest,” Mr. Russell goes on to say that, ‘‘ Williams on his part was made rather 
to be priest or poet than doctor,” which accounts for the curious mixture we get 


in that overpraised poem ‘‘ The Sisters of Charity.” 
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clutched the red banner of war, let me here relate, yet ere I 
do so, let me show the sort of education the poet that was 
“after our poet Moore, was the first living poet in Ireland” 
was giving himself to be a leader of men, and such men 


Irishmen. 

Our Tytoes appear in a new character and is to all interests 
and purposes a writer of comic verse. And there is a power 
about this comic verse to make the men whose souls burned 
to a white heat after reading “The Munster War Song,” 
“The Pass of Plumes,” and ‘‘ The Rath of Mullaghmast,” 


laugh out wildly ; what a sudden turn, my friends from 
False Sydney ; Knighthood’s stain 
The trusting brave in vain, 
Thy guests ride o’er the plain ; 
To thy dark coward snare, 
Flow’r of Offaly and Leix, 
They have come thy board to grace, 
Fools to meet a faithless race, 
Save with true swords bare. 


Though the Saxon snake unfold, 

At thy feet his scales of gold, 

And vow thee love untold ; 

Trust him not green land ! 

Fawn not with gloveless clasp 

A coiled and deadly asp, 

But with strong and guarded grasp, 

For your steel clad hand. 

to—and mark the change 
Why such a row? What ails you now, desponding Stoneybatter man ? 
You'll jump from off a bridge, indeed! God bless us, what’s the matter, man 
If she disdain your amorous pain, for military, Pat her man, 
Because he’s very tall and slim, and you’re a shorter, fatter man, 
Speak out the truth, and tell the youth you’re quite resolved to shatter, man, 
To smithereens all rivals, whether parrot, poodle, cat, or man— 
For love makes all things bellicose—or monkey, dandy rat, or man, 
So thrash the sergeant, if you can, then boldly up and at her, man, 
If you surmise you'll win by sighs, we never met a flatter man— 
In fact, by dad, you’re raving mad, as ever was a hatter, man, 
Then try a little romping, till her cap and wig you tatter, man, 
And laud her pa, and praise her ma, especially the latter, man, 
Soft-sawderize her shape and size, and every feature flatter, man, 
And oft you'll be asked in to tea, and soft, familiar chatter, man, 
The barking curs, his jingling spurs, and rattling sabre’s clatter, man, 
Shall sound in vain, tho’ sleet and rain upon his shako patter, man, 
While you within enjoy the din, before a smoking platter, man, 
That's better tried than suicide, so, courage |! Stoneybatter man. * 


* In a volume of Willams’ poems published at the Nation office, Dublin, 187 
a note appeared to the above poem: copied from the numbers of the Nation i, 
which,the piece appeared. 28 
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Comic enough in all truth is this piece ; but look, what metal 
is in the following : 
Where iron rocks tow’r o'er 
Th’ Atlantic billows roll, 
Prophetic muses bore 
The poet's raptured soul ; 
And Freedom rose in light from the spray. 
Behold her swiftly glide 
O’er the strong and reinless tide, 


And the surges’ swelling pride round her play ! 


Sublime the steeds rush on, 
Till panting next they stand 
On the brow of Slieve-na Mon, 
In the Sparta of our land; 
And the stormy hills are moved at the sound. 
From Cashel’s royal rock 
To Benburb is felt the shock, 
And the startled eagles flock, screaming round. 


As she moves along the plain, 
Like the march of ocean's wave, 
Our martyred heroes slain 
Rise in armour from the grave, 
And they clash their phantom shields on the gale 
The fires of rage and shame, 
Through their visors barred that came, 
Wrapt in wild unearthly flame hill and vale. 


From a throne of trampled crowns, 
On a mount of broken chains, 
The Aventine goddess frowns 
O'er the desolated plains 
Where of old a tyrant’s horde plied the lash. 
She flung her brazen shield 
On the far-illumined field, 
And the lofty mountains reeled with the clash. 


eileen 


Clouds distent with gore 
Above her darkly hang— 
Lightnings leap before, 
Around her thunders clang, 
And marshalled tempests roar like the sea. 
Her splendour fills the air, 
And the nations, in its glare, 
By their broken altars swear to be free. 





Then our iron fetters fall 
Like poisoned weeds around, 
And lie inky as a pall 
On the stained and loathing ground 
And the carrion-birds of heaven o’er them sail, 
While the sound of joyful bells 
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On the laughing zephyr swells 
From thy glorious emerald dells, Innisfail. 


The sounding woods rejoice, 
And the waves around thee sing. 
And the tones of Freedom’s voice 
Thro’ thy ruined turrets ring ; 
And thy buried monarchs smile from the spheres. 
And many a hallowed name, 
There lony slept in silent shame, 
Now in characters of flame bright appears. 


All Erin laughs above, 
O’er Shannon’s wave below, 
And songs of joy and love 
Swell the melting airs that blow, 
Enamoured lingering long near thy shore ; 
Around dear Freedom’s shrine 
Thy dewy shamrocks twine, 
And resound thy harps divine evermore! 


I do not think that the author of ‘‘ The Lays of the Western 
Gaell” was far out in his estimation of Williams’ muse; 
but I must again revert to the comic, as this characteristic of 
Williams’ Poetry has for me, I confess, a singular attraction. 
The poem which I am about to quote is one of a series of 
poems entitled the “ Misadventures of a Medical Student,” 
and the one, a portion of which I here give is called 
“ Blighted Love.” 


Heigho! I wipe slowly the tears from my nose, 
And lay bare to your pity the tale of my woes, 
For darker’s our fate when there’s no one to weep it. 
I’m in love (for the twentieth time, devil sweep it !) 

In affairs of this sort, since I know your discretion, 

I confide to your friendship this candid confession. 

I lodge in a lodging where lodge many lodgers, 
Obeying with pride an autochthonal Todgers. 

Here one—a contemplative maid—I found out, 

Who lived up, and, besides, who lives over the spout— 
The up’s metaphoric, the o’er mathematic, 

For this queen of my bosom hangs out in the attic. 
There, gazing each evening through cobweb and bars, 
She communes with her kindred—the listening stars ; 
And sings with such strength, perseverance, and fire, 
That no one of the winds by himself ere came nigh her. 
In her breast ev’ry god of the compass | know is, 
Eurusque, Notusque, latusque Eois ; 

Her eyes flashing fire, and her voice like the thunder, 
Have split both my ears and bosom asunder. 
Oh, yes! ’twas the power of her “ ore rotundo”’ 
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Was destined the peace of my bosom to undo; 

And, *twixt headache and heartache, I’m b!est if I know 
What balsam can banish my multiplied woe. 

For your sake I wish you hung out somewhat nearer, 
Though, indeed, where you are, if not bothered, you'll hear her. 
Hark! there’s ‘‘ Yankee Doodle’’ and ‘* Le fin’ all’ ore,’’ 
** Moll Roe,’ and ** Tne Lancers,’’ and all ‘‘ con furore.’’ 
Let me paint her, O Lord! though I tremble to do it ; 
May the Muses kick, thump, pull, and jostle me through it : 
Her height is six feet, and her age is—no matter ; 

Her papa vendeth tripe in renowned Stonybatter : 

Her name no one knows, but her worshipper’s will is 
Henceforth that she bear the cognomen of Phillis ; 

She stitcheth at times, and she trimmeth ; but surely 
This may be, this must be, through playfulness purely ; 
Or to help her abstraction she pointeth the needle 

While lighter nymphs wheel to the gay t weedle-deedle. 
The first time "twas mine the dear nymph to behold 

She said, with a sneeze, that ‘* she’d got a bad cold, 
Which pestered her so she scarce got any rest,’’ 

So I leeched, for experiment, Phillis’s breast. 

On her skin when I see them, I wildly beseech 

The gods to transmogrify me to a leech, 

While I view the black rascals with envying sight, 

Till they fall from her bosom quite drunk with delight. 
Since that hour, from the scalp to the tendo Achillis, 
Bone, muscle, and nerve, I am thine, dearest Phillis, 

And as fee, *twas the first I received in my life, 

When you gave me *‘ Tom Jones ”’ and a tortoise-shell knife ; 
Oh! ne’er did I feel such a wild titillation 

Since the days of my cartilaginification. 

And the touch of your hand, sweetest maid, without flattery, 
Made me jump, by Jim Crow! like a galvanic battery, 
Come bind to this thorax thy mammary glands, 

In the toughest of ligaments, hymeneal bands, 

And Cupid shall flutter for ever before us, 

With an arch upward curl of the angulus oris. 

May my scapula slip, and my claricles crack, 

And the vertebra twist here and there through my back, 
Ere I cease to adore the enchantress who stole, 

Sweet pickpocket ! all the loose change of my soul ! 

Oh! I'll hang white and cold as a petrified miller 

Some night from the humbug that crowns Nelson’s pillar, 
Or I'll mount the brass hat of the long Enniskilleners, 

If you rake out my flame, peerless Phopnix of milliners. 


One of the best of this series is entitled ‘‘ Quodded,” the 
English of which is “ Imprisoned,” to be in prison. The 
reader will observe some lines in the poem which will to a 


certainty attract his attention, such for instance as: 






Where I often took the wrinkles from my epigastric muscles, 
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and such lines as these 


I blarneyed him, I plastered him, I stuck it on in lumps, 

I said he was a roarer and the emperor of trumps : 

And I called him while he boarded me respectably on tick, 
The quintessence concentrated of a sublimated brick. 


but I will quote the whole > 





There's a tavern off Westmoreland-street, near Robinson and Russell's, 
Where I often took the wrinkles from my epigastric muscles, 
And sometimes brought a friend or two right valiantly to join 


In a foray on the ‘‘ nativei,” 


or a jostling with Sir Loin; 

And oft I condescended with my solemn host to chatter 

Of steam engines and rattlesnakes, or any other matter, 

I glanced at apple-dumplings, monster meetings, civil wars, 

Ham sandwiches, geology, the Oregon, the stars, 

Hydropathy, the Pusevites, the newspapers, and soup, 

And gave himself advice for gout, his child the same for croup. 

I blarneyed him, I plastered him, I stuck it on in lumps, 

I said he was a ‘* roarer" and the emperor of trumps: 

And I called him, while he boarded me respectably on tick, 

The quintessence concentrated of a sublimated brick. 

At length (misguided man!) unpleasant messages were sent 

Most annoying to the feelings—that is, pocket—of a gent 

Containing inuendos about—damn it !—about the rent, 

To think that I, who spend my cash on science and experiment, 

Would pay for vulgar food's enough to wake a Stoic’s merriment. 

I quoted much in learned tongues from many an ancient oracle, 

And poured upon mine hest a flood of logic oratorical, 

To prove that Ais the debt had been, and JZ had been the loser, 

Whereto he only answered me, ‘‘ By jingo! but that’s new, sir.” 

(Vile wretch ! before posterity I'll be his soul's accuser.) 

In wrath I, somewhat rashly, drew a scalpel from my pocket, 

To amputate his humerus directly at the socket ; 

But slips belong unhappily to surgery and dancing, 

I stumbled on an orange peel while hastily advancing, 

And only slightly wounded, through his ‘‘ ready-made ’’ habilments, 

Some intercostohumeralcutaneousnervous filaments ; 

And then he called a gentleman, in deep cerulean blue, 

With cabalistic symbols on his broidered collar too, 

What! a minstrel of ‘The Nation’’—therefore one of ‘‘ nature's 
nobs '’— 

To be sent with knights and a! 'erman and other prosy snobs, 

For malt arrears, to Jericho—although, did Guinness know it, 

He’d bring me here his finest beer, and never charge a poet. 


I stood in the Insolvent Court—not one of all my friends, 

To save my soul from Newgate, as security attends ; 

Though when I revelled gloriously on hock and venison pie 

The deuce a one in Dublin had so many friends as I, 

Yet I thought that the indigaant court would strike away the fetter 
That my creditor in malice, wove to chain his guileless debtor, 
Aud would adjudge that I, to meet a schedule pretty full, 

Had rather more than plenty in a thorax and a skull. 
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Besides—I thank post-mortem:s—I also claim as mine, 

A heart and lungs, and liver, in a jar of spiritsof wine; . 
And curious little monsters from the Niger andthe Ginges, 
An alderman’s intestines, and a pickpocket’s phalanges— 
As these were all my assets, save a scapula and carpus, 

I sang the following melody to soothe opposing harpies : 


I give thee all, I can no more, 
Though poor the offering be ; 

My heart and lungs are all my store, 
And these I give to the. 


A heart where dilatation and 
Hypertrophy are seen, 

And lungs with countless tubercles 
Upon them and between. 


They listened to my eloquence ; but yet, ’tis very odd, 

They sent me ignominously, the savages, to quod. 

Farewell to ‘‘ Poupart’s ligament,’’ the brain, and celiac axis, 

The lancet and the tourniquet, the cannula and taxis ; 

Adieu ** St. Vincent’s,’’ ‘‘ Dun’s,’’ the ‘‘ Meath,’’ obstetrical diameters ; 
I’m left alone, in quod to groan, or howl my own hexameters, 





And muse upon a law like this, so dolorously funny, 
That takes away my liberty because I haven’t money. 

I could work before they quodded, but devil a thing at all 
Can a body do in prison but apostrophise the wall ; 

But I’m not without some distant hope of bettering my fate, 
And my hope, like many others’, is built upon the grate ; 

No fire it has tosola-e me, but, better far, I knew 

That one of the detective force was always up the flue ; 

So, as I ever like to have a little quiet fun, 

I sat me down beside the hob, and having first begun 

To damn the Court Insolvent for refusing my petition) 

I projected up the chimney a Vesuvius of sedition ; 
Especially on railway wars I came it very strong, 

And then I sang extempore a treasonable song, 

Particularly lauding, in the chorus of my lays, 

A pyrotechnic plan to set the Liffey in a blaze, 

And my melody, no doubt of it, was sweet as Hybla’s dew 
To the tympanum detective of the ‘‘crusher”’ in the flue. 
And new I'm hoping constantly—I trust not without reason— 
To be put upon my trial for sedition or high treason, 

Ani chus at once win martyrdom and Richmond country air, 
By means of ‘‘a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.”’ 

But it very much depends upon the Alphabetic liver 

Whether he’ll believe, or not, the quiz about the river. 
Perhaps, if his digestion’s good, he'll be a little sceptical, 
But men will snap at anything when surly dyspeptical. 
So here | stay imploring the consonants and vowels 

To constipate imperviously the Alphabetic bowels ; 

And should the fates decree him ‘‘ duro ilia me asorum,”’ 
I confidently hope to stand ere long arraigned before him, 
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Accused of ‘‘ foul conspiracy,’’ God knows, perhaps to shatter 
The Pigeon House with lollypops, or capture Stoneybatter. 
Then may the baffled Crown get up and dance an Irish jig, 

Or bring revolvers into court and singe my counsel’s wig, 
Unless, indeed, ad interim, the fortune-telling benchers 
Adjudicate to stop at once my breath and misadventures, 


The question may be reasonably now asked did the men who 
wrote such verses as those and the following, ever intend to 
fight ? 


Great spirits, who battled in old time 
For the freedom of Athens, descend ! 
As low to the shadow of Brian 
In fond hero-worship we bend. 
From those that in far Alpine passes 
Saw Dathi struck down in his mail, 
To the last of our chiefs’ galloglasses, 
The saffron-clad foes of the Pale, 
Let us drink to the patriot brave ; 
Hurrah for the patriot brave ! 
But a curse and a blow be to liberty’s foe, 
And more chains for the satisfied slave. 


“ The satisfied slave” indeed; I envy not the satisfaction of 
the man that could evoke the fierce ardour of the Irish in the 
following, and be contented to know that he did it all for 


“arts’ sake.” 
O Liberty! hearts that adore thee 
Pour out their best blood at thy shrine, 
As freely as gushes before thee 
This purple libation of wine. 
For us, whether destined to triumph, 
Or bleed as Leonidas bled, 
Crushed down by a forest of lances 
On mountains of foreigner dead, 
May we sleep with the patriot brave ! 
God prosper the patriot brave ! 
But may battle and woe hurry liberty’s foe 
To a bloody aud honourless grave ! 
Then again we have a strain something like the following: 
Must we live and die in the pauper's stye, 
The sweltering pcorhouse den, 
Where your pride and lust and rapine thrust 
The souls of immortal men ? 
And then you prate of their brutal state, 
Who’ve made them tke things they are— 
By the Hosts on High, it were better to die 
A thousand times in war! 


Then hand in hand, at Heaven’s command, 
Whose voice through the people rolls, 
Let us bravely stand for our lives and land, 
And prove that men have souls! 
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But we get the comic element once more, and ere I conclude 
this chapter of my memoir of this versatile Irish Poet, I will 
as a contrast to the foregoing, give my readers “ The 
Taxman.” 


A moon ago, one morning, as I tried to kill the blues 

By the fragrance of manillas and elopemeats in the news, 

All suddenly the echo of a spurious double knock 

So startled me that both of them dropped from me at the shock ; 
But the vinaigrette was near me—it was near me, thank my stars, 
For my nerves are very weak from dissipation and cigars. 

I sank upon the cushions of a lounger, rich and thick 

(Like all my other furniture, I had it upon tick), 

Till the valet brought me, grinningly, an oblong billet-doux, 
With Queen Victoria's compliments requesting one-pound-two. 
By Parnassus, ’tis the taxman—he hath called three times before— 
‘* The phantom of the threshold ’’—the lion’s at the door; 

‘* Say, Tom, I'm sick, or not at home, and won't be back at all.” 
**So I tould him, plaze your honour, but he wouldn’t lave the hall.”’ 
Well, then, thought I, soft solder must be given as before ; 

So I took a gentle stumulant, and hastened to the door, 

In my richest robe-de chambre, and my Turkish slippers too, 

And my very blandest simper, I began with, ‘‘ Ah! how do?”’ 

But the taxman spake unto me, ‘‘ Three times I’ve called in vain 
By the Hokey you shall rue it if you make me call again.”’ 
(Mem.—Probably this Hokey’s he whom savage Muses sing— 

Of all the islands cannibal the not unworthy king.) 

And then the door he most melodramatically slammed— 


A fine emphatic pantomime, expressing, ‘* You be 





A week of doubt most terrible, of expectation dire, 
And again the phantom cometh—he cometh in his ire. 
And the taxman spake unto me—he spake with jeer and scoff, 

** Fork out the blunt instanter, or I'll cant your chattells off.’’ 
And thereto, besides, moreover, superadced he an oath, 

But the Muse, unused to swearing, to repeat it here is loath 

The Muse, a pious virgin, never swears but when she’s vexed— 
So, alas ! for future critics on this here most classic text ; 

Screw microscopic goggles on each philologic snout, 

If the Muse don’t tell you what he swore you'll scarcely make out, 
But courage ! future philomaths, and friends of lyric lore— 
By Jingo—living Jingo—was the solemn oath he swore ; 

But who this awtul Jingo is none know—’tis very odd , 

He possibly of taxmen is the tin-devouring god. 

In vain to soothe the worshipper of Jingo I began— 

Dear sir, I'll tell mine uncle, who’s a very public man, 
And whose ready generosity will gladly knuckle down 
Whatever tin I ask him for, from a yellow to a brown ; 

And if you call to-morrow, I, mayhap, shall tell you then 
What Sunday in the coming week you'd better call again.”’ 
Now the taxman spake not to me, but with eccentric bound 
Like a bit of Indian-rubber, uprose he from the ground ; 
And falling round the corner, from the horizon and from me 
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Went off hopping like a chess-knight or intoxicated flea. 
But many an imprecation flitted back on zephyr’s wing— 
By Jingo and by Hokey—by Hokey and by Jing; 

And though | know he loves me so, he’ll surely come again, 


With certain raw crustacez, most likely, in bis train— 
The phantom and bis lobster host with calmness I shall view, 
For my uncle above-mentioned has supplied the one-pound-two. 


And now leaving my readers to enjoy and digest this feast 
of “rebel songs’’ and humorous verse, I will proceed to the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 





you’re to blame 


To wrong such perfection. 
MIDDLETON. 


If cut deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood tinctured 


Of a veined humanity. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 


I charge thee by the choral song we sang, 

When up against the white shore of our feet, 
The cepths of the creation swelled and brake, 
And the new worlds, the beaded foam and flower, 
Of all that cavil round outward into space 


On thunders edges,—leave the earth to God. 
IBID. 


SHAMED into earnestness by John Mitchell, the sturdy black 
Northman, the kid gloved rebels were taken “ off their feet.” 
They were more so when the Government of theday, recog- 
nising in the Banbidge solicitor a foeman worthy of their 
steel, put him upon his trial for treason-felony, and convicted 
him, not as it has been wrongly stated, by undue pressure, 
but by the force and truth of the facts brought in testimony 
against the accused. Then Mitchell’s papers were seized, 
and all seemed over; all was vzr/ually over, but the call from 
the prison dock of Mitchell, for more to follow him, now that 
Mitchell was in chains, threw out over the councils of the 
poets a livid light, that interpreted was “you are cowards!” 
and this being too much for the “ jingling song-smiths,”” some 
of them resolved to “die for Ireland,” and so we are told the 
young blood of the country was not carried by that coup. A 
few weeks afterwards two new journals came forth to carry 
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on the work in the performance of which John Mitchell had 
been struck down. One of the new journals to “ carry on the 
work” was named 7%e /rish Tribune, and one of the editors 
and part proprietor, was the subject of this memoir. 

The new journal passed-on to its sixth number, and then 
followed in the wake of the United Irishman, and its chiefs, 
our poet and Kevin Izod (!’ Doherty were put under lock and 
key. Then came the day of trial, the znd of November, 1848, 
and the singer of the ‘“‘ Munster War Song” and “The 
Taxman” stood in the prison dock to answer for his sins, but 
as others will have it “loving his country.” Gushingly we 
are told “ that the jury in this case seemed to have some 
touch of human nature in them, and to think that the Crown 
had by this time had victims enough.” As if it is in any way 
reasonable to infer that either the Queen, the Government, or 
the people of England wanted victims. [but the trial went 
on, and Judge Torrens and Judge Crampton presided, and 
among those selected to defend the prisoner were the two 
poet barristers, Samuel Ferguson ‘now Sir Samuel), and John 
O’Hagan. And to prove that the bellicose editor of Zhe 
Irish Tribune “was a remarkably amiable and gentlemanly 
young man”—and so he was, and, as the same witness said 
of a “ very humane and tender disposition,’’"—the poem “ The 
Sister of Charity” was read, and the Judges relaxed their 
sternness, and the jury shed tears, and the “ Protestant Bar- 
rister’’ went into a criticism on Irish song, and instituted 
comparisons between the prisoner at the bar and “our poet 
Moore,” and “ My Lords and Gentlemen” shed tears ga/ore, 
and the poet was sent to keep company with John Mitchell, 
‘“‘in chains”? No, indeed; he was set free, which I heartily 
rejoice over, to write a burlesque of his trial, a da “ Quodded,” 
which he never did. And the Irishmen outside—outside the 
inner and outer ci7c/e of Jesuitism are expected to fall down 
and worship the “men of ’48,” and, failing to do so, is with 
that charity which is so peculiar a characteristic of the “ oldest 
church in Christendom,” cursed with book and bell. 

Outside a prison, and poor. So Williams found himself 
after the acquittal, and being in this state, and not to be 
envied, the resolve came to him to leave Ireland. Ireland 
that he loved so much! Ireland, at whose feet he laid the 
Songspray of his soul, his lyric gift. And ere he left the land 
of his love and his hopes, he resolved, even if it should be 
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his last, to sing a strain worthy of her great soul., Hark 
that have souls to take in the wail of one of Ireland’s sons 
leaving for ever the land that gave him birth. Hark ye to 
the following strain, for it is but the echo of many a broken 


Irish heart. 


Adieu !—The snowy sail swells her bosom to the gale, 
And our barque from Innisfail bounds away ; 

While we gaze upon the shore that we never shall see more, 
And the blinding tears flow o’er we pray :— 


Mavourneen! be thou long in peace the queen of song, 
In battle proud and strong as the sea; 

Be saints thine offspring still—true heroes guard each hill, 
And harps by every rill sound free. 


Tho’ ’round her Indian bowers the hand of nature showers 
The brightest blooming flowers of our sphere, 

Yet not the richest rose in an alienclime that blows 
Like the briar at home that grows is dear. 


Tho’ glowing breasts may be in soft vales beyond the sea, 
Yet ever, gra ma chree, shall | wail 

For the heart of love I leave in the dreary hours of eve, 
On thy stormy shore to grieve, Innisfail ! 


But mem’ry o’er the deep on her dewy wing shall sweep, 
When in midnight hours | weep o’er thy wrongs ; 

And bring me steeped in tears the dead flowers of others years, 
And waft unto mine ears home songs. 


When I slumber in the gloom of a nameless toreign tomb, 
By a distant ocean’s boom, Innisfail! 

Around thy emerald shore may the clasping sea adore, 
And each wave in thunder roar; ‘All Hail!’ 


And when the final sigh shall bear my soul on high, 
And on chainless wing I fly thro’ the blue, 

Earth’s latest thought shall be, as I soar above the sea, 
Green Erin dear, to thee ‘ Adieu!’ 


Thus ended our poet’s connection with Ireland, yet the 
connection was not ended; and although the muse of Richard 
Dalton Williams did not ever afterwards evoke burning 
Strains, crowned with the fierce halo of war, in his new home, 
the land that has received so much of the heart’s blood of 
Ireland, he sang many a stately strain. Dying at the early 
age of forty years, it would seem as if, like Gerald Griffin, he 
had a foreshadowing of such, for did not Griffin say—sing,— 
touching with the threads of his gentle soul that harp of his 


In the time of my boyhood I had a strange feeling 
That I was to die in the noon of my day ; 
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Not quietly into the silent grave stealing, 
But torn like a blasted oak sudden away. 


that had so many sad strings. 

And Williams prepared for such a contingency ; many a 
carol breathing pure thoughts came from his lyre. With 
what a gladness can an Irish Protestant read the following 
addressed to the Giver of Life, who was and 7s and shall be, 
when the ugly dream of modern Roman Catholicism shall 
have passed away from the fair white soul of Ireland. 


Enlighten me, Lord, with Thy life-giving beams, 
This darkness expel from my soul, 

Restrain the wild flights of my wandering dreams, 
And my fearful temptations control. 


Dark passions, like serpents, are hissing within— 
Oh! ever to save me be nigh, 

Orentangled ensnared in the meshes of sin, 
If thou leavest me, Lord, I shall die. 


Be Thou my defender, and shield with Thy wing 
My heart from soft luxury’s thrall ; 

And the lyre that is blessed with Thy praises shall sin 
Like the harp that was struck before Saul. 


Command the wild waves and the tempests to sleep, 
And say to the sea’ *‘ Be thou still,” 

And unto the North wind, ‘‘ Blow soft o’er the deep, 
And the ocean shall calm at Thy will.’ 


From Thy fountains on high, the pure streams of Thy truth 
Through the vales of the universe send— 

For my bosom is clay that is parched by the drought, 
Till the showers of Thy mercy descend. 


Drop down the rich dews of Thy grace from above, 
Distil Thy soft rains o’er the earth, 

And sweet tears of contrition, devotion, and love, 
To the fruits of the soul shall give birth. 


Lift up my weak mind, overwhelmed with sin— 
My heart from all creatures set free, 

That never aught human that spirit may win, 
That has once been illumined by Thee. 


From affections of earth draw away my desires— 
Vain affections that weary the breast ; 

But consume me, dear Lord with Thine own hallowed fires, 
That in Thee may my heart find its rest. 


Then follows other tributes of praise to God, all worthy of 
the poet who of old sang such fiery strains to rouse what he 
deemed sleeping, the soul of his country. What devotion 


and pathos is in the folowing: 
From Thy wounded breast, my Saviour, 
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Lo ! the saving fountains play. 
Royal river! in thy flowing 
Wash my scarlet guilt away. 
But, my soul! what mortal sadness 
Hangs on Jesus’ brow the while, 
Anda God-like sorrow mingles 
With th’ expiring victor’s smile ? ’ 
Ah! for us His heart is breaking. 
Yes, for man—the cold ingrate, 
Who returns a God's affection 
With a worse than demon hate. 
Not the nails that tear each fibre— 
Not the spear His heart within— 
Lacerate that loving bosom 
Like our crushing load of sin. 
And again how sweet the strain continues— 
Not alone His veins are streaming, 
But His soul is bleeding too. 
Jesus! stay my shuddering spirit, 
Horror loads my struggling breath, 
I am guilty of Thy murder, 
I have sold my God to death. 
Oh, can Earth—can Hell have torments 
That for crime like this atone ? 
Wilt Thou rise and crush creation, 
Thundering from Thine awful throne ? 
Shall the lovely stars, extinguished, 
Be a howling waste again ; 
And red lightnings blast for ever 
Every trace of guilty men ? 
Hark ! He speaks: ‘ For all My anguish— 
All My blood and tortures here— 
All thy malice—grant Me only, 
. Contrite sinner, one pure tear.” 
Nor did he forget his native land. In a noble strain 
entitled “ Vesper Hymn,” he calls up the “ Guardian Spirits” 
to 


——encamp on our mountains, 

And lovingly watch o’er the Island of Saints. 
It was not in Williams’ nature to forget Ireland, for was he 
not of those who, when by the waters of Babylon, must sit 
down and weep when they remember Zion. How can they 
forget her? And Williams did not forget her, and grasping 


his Irish harp, now wedded to heavenly ways, he sang for us 
Sinking afar o’er the deep’s mighty fountains, 
While the sun’s rayless brow upon night’s bosom faints ; 
Descend, Guardian Spirits ! encamp on our mountains, 
And lovingly watch o’er the Island of Saints. 


And while to His ear rise’ your ‘‘ thrice holy *’ numbers,* 
May an aura divine through night’s solitude blow, 
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Which shall fill with strange music our many-dreamed slumbers 
And wrap the full heart in oblivion of woe. 


When sleep, sorrow’s tomb with her flowery wand sealing, 
The soft pall of silence o’er Lise’s battle flings, 

Then glimpses of Eden in visions revealing, 
O’ershadow our rest with your sheltering wings. 


And let us, in dreams of the soul’s native regions, 
Behold—what saint only or poet may say— 

Spear, banner, and falchion of cherubim legions 
Proudly waved in the blaze of angelic array ! 


From their ill-gushing mountains, the thrones of your glory, 
The towers of your watching, the homes of your love, 
Look down on our slavery’s tear-blotted story, 
And rush to our rescue with strength from above. 


And so Williams settled down as a professor of belles lettres 
at Spring Hill College, in the state of Alabama, and after a 
time, married into an Irish family, the Connolly’s, of New 
Orleans. Then he gave up his professorship at Mobile, and 
settled down to medical practice in the city named. And 
then came another change, and our Irish exile removed to 
Louisana. His practice as a surgeon did not quench the fire 
of song in his nature, and both in New Orleans and the place 
where he died, it was well known that he was in the habit of 
contributing to the journals. Why, was it not with song he 
won his wife, “‘ Isabel,” for did he not tell her ere his marriage 
that she had 


A tender playful spotless mind, so wise although so young, 
A heart where every virtue’s shrined, a guileless tuneful tongue. 
And now, my readers, mark what follows, for it bears me 
out, that Williams was often on the verge of dathos, even in 
the most serious of his poems. His was a vivid imagination 
running to riot, but the lines to “ Isabel ” 


A radiant crown of raven hair ; bright Aphrodite’s form, 
With all of Erin purely fair, with all of Cyprus warm. 


Comparing “‘ Isabel” to the Paphian Queen.* To his critic 


me 





* I am sure had ‘Shamrock’—the nom de plume of Williams—in the course of 
his readings came across a poet of the last country named, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, who wasa R.B., he, our Irish poet, would get such a character of 
Aphrodite, that he would have had the good taste not to mention her name it 
connection with his charming ‘‘ Isabel,’’ Sir Charles H. Williams, R.B., having 
fallen out with that charming and versatile countrywoman of ours “ Peg 
Woflfington,”’ rather let me say Mrs. Margaret Woffington, first having written 
of his love for ‘‘ Peggy "’ in this way :— 

If when the heart is rent with pain, 

It be no crime, the nymph should know it ; 


O Woffington ! accept the strain, 
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—and who would criticise a love-sick swain }—“ Shamrock ” 
might say, quoting another equally amorous bard :— 


Non resitatd nee tenni fervonr 
Penna biformis per liquidum etherse Vates. 


Alas, the years as they came, took a joy in tinting the other- 
wise pure life of the exile with a painfulhue. The ever-wrong 
aims of men who call themselves “ Nationalists,” still seemed 
to have acharm for our poet, and in a poem—let us be 
charitable enough to believe it was written to order—entitled 
“ Song of the Irish-American regiments,” he sings as follows ; 

We have changed the battle-field, 

But the cause abandoned never— 

Here a sharper sword we wield, 

And wage the endless war for ever. 
‘Endless war,” O dead poet! I trust not. Heaven witness 
it is time the feud should be past, and that Ireland of “ pikes 
and treason songs” might take her place with the nations of 
the earth, great, glorious, and free; and not the tool and the 
lever by which knaves and fanatics advance selfish interests, 
and worn-out creeds. But Williams’ nature was not moulded 
as Nature decreed it at the beginning. Thrown intoa stormy 
era, the warlike panoply he and others donned, but ill-suited 
him. Like his more successful countryman Moore, his /orle 


Pity ! though you'll not cure the poet.”’ 

And again :— 

Once more I'll tune my vocal shell, 

To hills and dales my passion tell, 

A flame which time can never quell, 
That burns for lovely Peggy. 

Ye greater bards, the lyre should hit, 

For say what subject is more fit, 


Than to record the sparkling wit, 
And bloom of lovely Peggy.’’ 


Then had the bad taste to hit her under the belt in what he was pleased to call 
an imitation of Horace’s Ode to Barine, beginning, as all readers of Horace are 
aware, with :— 
Ulla si juris tibi pejerati 
Pena Barini nosuisset unguam., 
Sir C. H. Williams’ ode, or imitation of ode, ending with the following :— 
Venus, whese charms rule all above, 
So famed for fickleness in love, 
And for her beauty’s power ; 
You are her copy drawn with care, 
Like her are exquisitely fair ; 
Like her a ——. 
But I dare not quote this ‘‘elegant”’ author further. The works of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, R.B., Ambassador to the court of Russia, Saxony, &c. 
(London: Jeffrey, Pall Mall, 1822.) 
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was to sing to sentimental gentlemen, and ladies gay, his 
songs of treason, in the gilded boudoirs of fashion, and 
wealth ; and when the sentimental gentlemen and the ladies 
gay were beginning to tire of “that dear thing!” Hey 
presto, and lo, a change! a few turns of the tuning fork, and 
the instrument has relaxed, and peals of laughter rewarded 
the would-be freedom’s poet, singing :— 

One day the Baron Stiffenbach among his fathers slept, 

And his relict o’er his ashes like a water goddess wept, 

Till her apparatus lachrymal required so many ‘‘ goes’’ 
From certain flasks, that soon there shone a ruby on her nose. 
















The Dowager ef Stiffenbach was fair enough to view, 
And, having her dead husbands wealth, could touch the rhino too ; 
But yet, of all the neighb’ring nobs, not one would e’er propose, 







Because she wore a ruby, a large ruby on her nose. 






At this the jewelled baroness was very much annoyed, 
But rival baronesses her perplexity enjoyed, 

For the ruby was a by-word and a triumph to her foes, 
Who, spinster, wife, and widow, all exulted at her nose. 













The Baroness of Stiffenbach now called the doctors in, 
And freely gave for drugs and shrugs great quantities of ‘ tin.’’ 
At length they said ’twas surgeon’s work, then gravely all arose, 
And left her, as they found her, with the ruby on her nose. 








Now came the sugeons. First they voted all the doctors fools, 
Then drew from curious armouries a multitude of tools; 

That they were armed to fight a bear a stranger would suppose, 
And not to dig a ruby from a baroness’s nose. 


















And now among the surgeons vital difference we find, 

For some propose to cat before and some to cut behind ; 
And soon in scalpelomachy, they well nigh came to blows, 
For the baroness’s ruaby—the ruby on her nose. 


At length came forward one, by lot elected from the rest. 

But, alas! the eager brotherhood too closely round him pressed, 
For they stood upon the corns of the operator's toes, 

Who, leaping with the ruby, also sliced away the nose. 


They stitched it on immediately, yet—wAy has not transpired— 
That very day the baroness capriciously expired ; 

Thus died that lovely lady, by a judgement, some suppose, 

For having led the baron, in his lifetime, by the nose, 


Only imagine how the pleasing sensation that like the 
perfume of “ Otto of Roses,” must have pervaded the saloons, 
at the word “ Stiffy ” in the next verse. 


They made her grave three fathoms deep, by Rhine’s embattled tide, 
And bowed her gently downwards by her darling Stiffy’s side ; 
But her restless spirit wanders still, and oft, at evening’s close, 
She haunts the castle ramparts, with her finger on her nose. 
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Grim reader! let us blubber o’er the melancholy fate 
Of the quondam Baron Stiffy's non-teetotalising mate ; 
And for the future solemnly, if possible, propose 

To shun the weird elixirs that brings rubies on the nose. 


As I have stated it was that stormy petrel of the O’Connel 
era, that foemen worthy of the steel of England that drove 
Williams and his friends into action; but to Williams the 
forcing was a foreign graft on his nature, and he never took 
it. He had not the stuff in him for a Zzve rebel. 

And Williams in after life knew it; in lurid words he saw 
written on the walls of his transatlantic home, the mene feked 
upharsim of his life; and he felt truly he had been weighed 
and found wanting. In that remarkable poem of his, pub- 
lished in a Charlestown magazine, he opens the book of his 
soul for our gaze. Look on the picture ye who have glossed 
over this poet’s life, and say whether ye have infzs case, held the 
mirror truly up to nature? Read and inwardly digest the 
following verse, and I pray you pass not over heedlessly the 
third line; for truly, I say, therein is food for your soul’s 


digestion. 
O not to me the lyre of a spirit singing nigh thee, 
Where the myriad starry swarms of clustered suns rush by thee ; 
(Alas my fallen soul!) I have dared so oft to defy thee, 
Though grief would draw me near, my guiltiness must fly thee. 


What does this mean? Does not the ¢hzrd line of the verse 
(Alas my fallen soul !) I have dared so oft to defy thee, 

mean that it is the wailing cry of the guardian angel of man 
thinking of the record it must shew to the God of creation on 
that day:— 

O day of Wrath! O day of Mourning! 
When awaking from death’s gruesome dream at the trumpets 
peal— 

Wondrous sounds the trumpets flingeth, 


Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth.— 


Ay ! bringeth to assume the awful query, “ Soul hast thou 
been true to thy soul’s teachings?” For Williams was not 
true to the teachings of his soul’s zzmer soul, for the soul that 
teaches the soul of man is the voice of the Father, and the 
Father never voided on the fair face of day, the words that 


incenteth to blood as in the following :— 
By the blood at Wexford Cross 
That the hounds of Cromwell shed, 
And the shrieking babes they toss 
On their lances, murderered. 
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By the God of Freedom, bending, 
From his judgment seat of powee, 
And his burning spirit sending 
O’er the trembling land this hour— 
Let us—Aumble Engl 1d! 


Well for the writer of this memoir and for the better know- 
ledge of Williams among older and honest men, that hecan 
place before his reader, the beautiful poem alluded to, yea, the 
atonement offered to an angry God, for words that summoned 
from the hellish deeps, red murder and rapine; hate of race 


and deadly feud. 


( 7o be continued ) 














MY HOLIDAY IN AMERICA. 
By REv. E. ]. HARDY, M.A. 


BELIEVING that however often a country may have been 
described, the impression it makes on each independent 
sight-seer is of some interest, I proceed to jot down a few 
notes of what I saw on the other side of the Atlantic during 
a vacation which has now, too quickly terminated. All I 
desire is that, I may not seem to deserve some such critical 
remark as that which Humboldt made in reference to a self- 
satisfied tourist, when he declared, that he, the tourist, had 
“gone further and seen less than any man he ever 
knew.” The voyage out furnished nothing worthy of 
comment, unless it be an immense shoal of porpoises which 
amused a dull hour one evening for some of us passengers, 
who were sick of the sea in every sense of the expression. 
What leaps the creatures took! No one who saw them 
disporting themselves, could deny that life is “ worth living,” 
at least to the hog-fish. From their long snouts to their 
rudder-like tails they seemed to be supremely happy. One 
of the passengers was a negro lecturer, whom a rich English 
woman had married to the great disgust of the women on 
board. The coloured gentleman was well educated and most 
intelligent. He had travelled much on lecturing tours in 
Europe and America. I tried to draw out some of his 
opinions. One of these was, that English trade must in 
future play second to American for two reasons: first beco) 
our workmen spend more of their tme Crinking tha) 
artisans in America, and secondly because technica: eau 

has been better attended to in that country than with us. 
The entrance to New York harbour has always been admired 
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for its picturesque scenery ; but it was the fact that we were 
approaching the commercial capital of the New World, so full 
of cleverness, energy, and enterprise that made me start to 
attention as the Captain called out ‘‘ Now then, ladies and 
gentlemen, you can have your first sight of America.” The 
adjective “ vast’’ characterises most things of which Ameri- 
cans are proud. A great people themselves, and living in a 
great country, everything connected with them is on a large 
scale. They “run” monstrous hotels and institutions of all 
kinds, build magnificent bridges and town halls, not to speak 
of their “ big talk’”’ and enormous frauds, which last, however, 
are equalled or surpassed by their very liberal charities. 
“There ’”’ says the Captain as he points to Rockaway Beach, 
“is an hotel half a mile long. That Erie corn elevator is the 
largest in the world. Look at those huge ferry steamers and 
at those excursion boats crowded three deck high with pas- 
sengers, rushing at the rate of eighteen knots an hour to 
Coney Island and Long Branch.” New York covers the 
whole of Manhattan Island, which is shaped like a shoulder 
of mutton. Jersey City and Brooklyn are separated from it 
by the Hudson and East rivers, and the three cities together 
have more than two million inhabitants. New York is often 
said to resemble Liverpool, but the resemblance is not very 
great. In Liverpool shtps go into dock, in New York they 
stop along side of piers. Then there is no part of Liverpool 
that can be compared to Fifth Avenue and Madison Square, 
much less to Broadway, which is, perhaps, the most bustling 
scene to be found in the world. Nor has Central Park that 
veritable rus in urbe a rival anywhere, except, perhaps, at 
Philadelphia, where even a larger park affords opportunity 
for healthy recreation. The streets of New York are very 
dirty, and though there are plenty of gas lamps, few of them 
are lighted. I could not but notice the wonderful contrivances 
used in New York for advertising. Boats sail about in the 
harbour for the express purpose of exhibiting the names of 
quack medicines printed in large letters on their sails. I 
observed an enormous bottle thirty feet high, erected where 
it might attract the notice of wine buyers. Nets supporting 
huge letters are stretched across the street to announce that 
at a certain store you may have goods “at your own price,” 
or that a present “is given with every purchase.” As there 
are neither picture galleries nor old churches to be seen in 
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American towns, they can be visited in less time, and certain- 
ly with less labour than towns on the continent of Europe. 
When you have seen Broadway, Wall Street, the Exchange, 
Castle Gardens, West Street, Central Park, Fifth Avenue, 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Madison Square; the Historical 
Society, Brooklyn, and Jersey City—when you have seen 
these places you will have obtained avery good idea of New 
York. In the churchyard adjoining Trinity Church in 
Broadway there are some interesting old tombstones, on 
many of which mention is made of the year when the 
deceased left “‘ old England,” as it is fondly called. Certainly 
the lives of those who frequent the Exchange are lived at 
high pressure. All around this great gambling establishment 
are to be seen telegraph and telephone batteries, an army of 
messengers, and every arrangement for transmitting to 
speculators intelligence of the rise or fall of Stocks, which 
means enormous wealth to some—abject poverty to others. 
Castle Park, which is also called “ The Battery,” is the 
emigrant landing station. The round building on the west 
side is now used as a reception room where the poor “ green- 
horns’’—as newly arrived emigrants are called—are cared 
for, and despatched to their various destinations. In West 
Street are the piers where the ships land, many railway 
depéts, and the largest markets. A visit to this most crowded 
part of the city gives one some conception of the trade and 
industry of America. Central Park, which we next visited, 
is the great show place of New York. Eight hundred and 
forty three acres of lawn, garden and wood, lake and brook, 
fifteen miles of carriage roads, and twenty-five of walks, is a 
provision for health and recreation, well worth the millions 
of dollars that were spent in making it. For twenty-five 
cents I had a drive in a comfortable park carriage all round 
this people’s demesne or breathing space, passing the lake, 
Marble Arch, the Museum, Menagerie, Casino, and other 
places of interest and amusement. After Central Park, what 
is best worth seeing in New York is the Historical Society, 
containing the famous Abbot collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties. Here is to be seen a miscellaneous assortment of 
mummies—human bodies, bulls, alligators, cats, even mum- 
mied eggs and fruit. There are bricks that were made—as 
the name of the then reigning king stamped upon some of 
them testify—when the Children of Israel were bondservants 
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in Egypt. Look at those candlesticks of beautiful workman- 
ship ; they may have been very useful during the “ three days 
of thick darkness.” See the square pieces of wood that were 
used as slates by Egyptian children when learning to write 
the lately introduced Greek character ; and a lady’s mummied 
foot, wearing a white shoe so modern-looking, that, were it 
worn at an evening party even now, it would scarcely be 
considered old-fashioned! But what is that noise? The 
shriek of an elevated railway engine, that recalls one’s 
thoughts from contemplating the relics of a civilization three 
thousand years old, to the present day of steam and electricity. 

Brooklyn is celebrated for sensational preachers and a 
beautiful cemetery. I went one Sunday to hear some of the 
former and to see the latter. On arriving at Plymouth 
Church, that most unecclesiastical looking building where 
Henry Ward Beecher’s pleasant voice and copious flow of 
smart sayings enliven the forenoons of Sunday for thousands. 
I was informed that the reverend gentleman had not yet 
returned from his summer holiday, but that “a very clever 
young man” was to preach. Preferring a “star” that had 
already risen to one that was only said to be rising, I got into 
a street car and asked the conductor to set me down as near 
Dr. Talmage’s church as possible. The conductor soon 
stopped the car, and shouted more loudly than respectfully, 
“‘ Now for Talmage’s Tabernacle.” It then became evident 
that almost every one of the passengers were on their way 
like myself “to hear Talmage.” Nor was I disappointed. 
The earnest singing of three or four thousand voices was 
worth hearing, and I must say that the sermon on “ honesty” 
seemed from all I heard of American affairs to be much 
wanted, and well calculated to do good. The drive through 
Greenwood cemetery, with its one hundred and thirty thousand 
graves, is certainly melancholy. The artificial lakes and 
handsomely laid out grounds are very beautiful, but one can- 
not forget that this show-place of Brooklyn is a burial ground, 
or the purse-proud vulgarity which prompted millionaires to 
attempt to delay well merited oblivion by ordering vast sums 
of money to be expended upon their tombs. A visit to the 
almost completed Roman Catholic cathedral in Fifth Avenue 
proved to me the falseness of the generally received opinion 
that the art of cathedral building islost. Even Cologne need 
not disdain the flattery implied in this latest imitation, and 
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although I could not admire either the painting or the subject 
matter of the windows, the beautifully proportioned building 
as a whole does great credit to the I[rish servant girls in 
America, whose mites contributed from time to time are said 
to have paid in a great measure for the work. 

As, however, I did not go to America to see towns which 
can be seen anywhere, but the rivers, lakes, and other master- 
pieces of nature which are the great attraction of that 
country, I was delighted to find myself at eight o’clock one 
morning on board the 4 4any, one of those luxurious Hudson 
River steamers, a journey in which from New York to Albany 
may be described as “‘ travelling made easy.” We shall not 
attempt to describe the variety of views presented by the 
Hudson, or do more than just allude to that “ easy analysis” 
of guide books which divides the river into five divisions 
expressing five distinct characteristics—grandeur, repose, 
sublimity, the picturesque, beauty. The wonderful rock wall 
called The Palisades affords much interesting study to geolo- 
gists. The Palisades are from two hundred to six hundred 
feet high, and extend about fifteen miles. So level and 
smooth is the front of this wall as seen from the river, that it 
seems as if it had been cut down by the hands of man.- My 
admiration for the Highlands will be admitted to be genuine 
when I say, that being at dinner when the steamer was 
passing this part of the river I did not wait to finish, but 
went up on deck to better enjoy the intellectual feast spread 
out on all sides. Sweets and dessert can be had any day, but 
I was not likely to have another chance of being again borne 
on the tawny Hudson, in and out amongst those towering hills, 
every one of which presented a new charm of colour 
conformation, and picturesque grouping. West Point where 
we make a short stay, is situated at the most beautiful part of 
the Highlands. Here is the military academy where cadets 
are converted into officers of the U.S. army. The few young, 
warriors we saw seemed to be promising specimens. 

At six p.m. we arrived at Albany, which terminated a most 
delightful day’s journey. Albany is a place of importance 
as it is the capital of the State of New York. The town hall 
or Capitol is really a magnificent building. Walking through 
the town in the evening I saw a large crowd surrounding a 
man who was haranguing vigorously. Can the reader 
imagine what was the purport of his speech? He was trying 
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to persuade reasonable beings that he had discovered a 
medicine which would prevent sudden death! Seeing many 
purchasing the little packages that were to conquer the 
King of Terrors, I wondered if credulity or humbug could 
further go. 

The railway journey from Albany to Niagara was very 
pleasant. We passed through a dairy-farming district, in 
the large fields of which were to be seen herds of very fine 
cattle. Crops of Indian corn, through which peeped large 
red pumpkins, occasional patches of tobacco, orchards of 
apple, pear, and peach trees, fields very large and fenced 
with zigzag wooden paling, strips of the “ forest primeval,” 
farm houses made of wood and painted bright red—towns 
rapidly increasing in size—such sights reminded me that I 
was in America, though the general appearance of things 
suggested “ England on a large scale,” so much does the 
daughter resemble her mother. We stopped to lunch at 
Syracuse, which, like Rochester, the next important place 
passed, is becoming a very large town. It was soon evident 
that we were approaching Niagara, for boys began to walk up 
and down the cars selling guide books and views of the Falls 
taken from every possible position. We were now at the 
Suspension Bridge and within two miles of what is, perhaps, 
the finest sight in the world. And yet must I admit that my 
most pressing want was not to see the Falls but—-to get sup- 
per, which meal we found awaiting our arrival at the Clifton 
House. On being shown to my room I found with great 
pleasure that there was from the window a splendid view of 
what I came so far to see; nevertheless I have to confess that 
my first remark was shamefully irreverent. Hearing the 
thunder of the falling water I could not help saying to the 
waiter, “ I hope the noise of that thing won’t keep me awake! ” 
Before getting up early next morning to sight-see Niagara, I 

“nade a resolution, which being faithfully kept, saved me from 
much annoyance and useless expense. I resolved avoiding 
carriages and guides, to see everything leisurely on my legs 
and without the assistance of a showman, who though he 
may be eyes to the blind is a great nuisance to those who can 
see for themselves. As none of the sights about Niagara are 
at a greater distance than two or three miles from the best 
hotels, everything may be seen in half a dozen easy walking 
excursions by tourists who have enough strength of mind to 
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resist hotel proprietors and hackney coachmen, when they 
would treat them like ‘“‘dumb driven cattle,” forced to “do” 
the well trodden round. Fear not, gentle reader, I do not 
intend to add another to the many descriptions of the Falls, 
that are all too true to the /orm of their subject—oceans of 
sublimity falling into perilous depths of pathos. One of 
Wellington’s officers exposed the army on a certain occasion 
to great danger by carelessness or disobedience. Being 
asked what he said when he saw the situation of affairs, the 
Duke replied, “I said nothing—it was too serious.” Of 
Niagara in the same way one should say nothing—it is too 
magnificent. Having gained a general impression of this 
marvel of nature, I gave it time to grow upon me and pro- 
ceeded to visit some of the sights in detail. My first walk 
was to the burning spring; it is about one mile above the 
Falls near the head of the Rapids, which are grand indeed, 
the water moving at the rate of about forty miles an hour. 
The water of the Spring is highly charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, and emits a blue light when ignited. To 
heighten the effect, this spouting flame of water is exhibited 
in a dark room. 

Through Cedar Island where the Spring is located; run 
beautiful walks, and at every spot where the view of the 
Falls or Rapids is specially good, summer houses have been 
made in which you may sit down to your feast of scenery. In 


an Apostrophe to Niagara a poetess asks 
“ And who can dare 
To lift the insect trump of earthly hope 
Or love, or sorrow, ’mid the pea) sublime 
Of thy tremendous hymn ?”’ 


This question is answered by the shameful fact that the 
painted walls of the resting places just mentioned are defiled 
with the names of miserable egotists from all parts of the 
world, who dd “dare”’ to think of themselves and their un- 
important appelations when sitting just above “ the hell of 
waters! where they howl and hiss.” And yet one could not 
help sympathising with their love and hope on reading— 
“When shall my eyes feast upon thee again, Grand Niagara? 
M. G. and B. G., our honeymoon, June roth, 1881,” written in 
the rather illiterate handwriting of an agitated bride. 
“Arthur Edwards” was inspired to rhyme, if not to reason 


by the sight of Niagara, when he wrote 
‘* | came from the far Fiji 
The wondrous cataract to see.” 
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If something Aad to be scribbled on these walls it was certain- 
ly better leaving out name and autobiography for an unknown 
scribe to write the reflection that was suggested to him or to 
her by the scene—*‘ O Lord how manifold are Thy works; in 
wisdom hast thou made them all.” This observation if not 
very original was more pleasant to read than the names of 
Smith and Jones, from everywhere! or of “ O. S. Halford,’> 
from “Canton,” and “ Margaret Maguire,” from “ County 
Cork,” that were written beside it. 

In the room where the Burning Spring is exhibited as 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of Niagara, fans, table 
covers, paper knives, photograph frames, scalps constructed 
of leather and horse-hair, and all manner of things said to 
be ‘‘made by the Indians” are sold. What an industrious 
people these Indians must be, unless, indeed, a Scotchman 
whom I met here hinted at the truth when he said that he 
could get these souvenirs much cheaper on his return to New 
York or even to Liverpool. After lunch, on this my first day 
at Niagara, I walked to see the Whirlpool Rapids, and 
returned by Prospect Park in the evening, when the Falls 
were lit up with electric light. I cannot but think that such 
attempts to improve perfection make the sublime ridiculous 
and associate a glorious spectacle with the transformation 
scene of a pantomime. I commenced my second day at 
Niagara by crossing the ferry below the American Falls. 
When you have received a good bath of spray and have 
sufficiently studied from below the sheet of water nine hundred 
feet broad coming down to near where you stand from a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixty four feet with the weight of 
two million tons per minute—having seen this, and in order 
to look down on the same sight from above you ascend the 
rock in a railway draw; up an inclined plane by water power. 
At the top of the rock here are seats where you may sit and 
look over the brink directly down upon the descending torrent. 
Having seen the cataract from below and from above we 
compared our experience with an opinion expressed by Burke 
[On the Sublime and Beautiful.] “Iam apt to imagine,” he 
says “‘ that height is less grand than depth, and that we are 
more struck at looking down from a precipice, than looking 
up at an object of equal height; but of that I am not very 
sure.” Perhaps this is the necessary result of connecting the 
feeling of the sublime with that of self-preservation. If we 
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are more “struck ”’ in looking down a depth than up a height 
this may be because we are, in a measure, terror-struck. We 
visited next Goat Island, Luna Island, and other places from 
which beautiful pen and ink sketches of the Falls and’Rapids 
might be drawn if we had not already promised to_ spare the 
reader such an infliction. 

From Niagara Falls I went to Cape Vincent, which is 
situated at the junction of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence 
river. I had thought of making this journey in one of the 
steamers that ply on the lake, but on reflecting that sailing 
on a lake so large as Ontario would be as monotonous and 
might be as sickening as a sea voyage, I determined to go by 
railway. And, for once, to try a night journey, for as a rule 
I travelled by day to see the country. Railway sleeping 
berths are in my opinion, poor substitutes for ordinary beds, 
though some people profess to be “just as comfortable”’ in 
them. At about nine o'clock p.m., the steward of the car 
alters the seats used during the day into berths, makes the 
beds and draws the curtain opposite each. Only boots and 
coats are taken off, as ladies and gentlemen occupy the same 
car. As the windows are shut to keep out dust the atmos- 
phere of the long locomotive bedroom with its many 
occupants becomes rather oppressive. I opened the window 
opposite’ my berth, when eyes, nose, and mouth being 
immediately filled with black dust, it had to be as quickly 
shut down again. Cape Vincent was reached at six o'clock 
a.m. Thetrain brought us right down to the side of the 
steamer in which we took our passage to Montreal, so that 
we did not see much of Cape Vincent, which, however, is 
only what is called in transatlantic parlance “ a one horse 
place.” After breakfasting on board the splendid steamer 
which might be described as a floating hotel, we begin to 
wind our way on the St. Lawrence amongst those gems of 
scenery called the Thousand Islands. There are in reality, 
according to official charts, one thousand six hundred and 
niney-two of these islands, ranging from bare rocks upward 
to nine miles of extent. ‘“ Summering” among the Thousand 
Islands must be very popular with Americans, judging from 
the number of gigantic hotels we passed. Nor could there 
be a more delightful way of spending a summer holiday 
than to boat and fish under the shadows of the rocks or 


maple and cedar bows that overhang the sides of these 
lovely islands. 
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On one of the largest of the islands there is an Indian 
settlement, and we saw with pleasure for the first time one of 
those interesting aborigines paddling his own canoe. Must 
we confess that the noble wild man is very tame and unro- 
mantic to behold? Even his skin, at least in this part of the 
country, is not red but what is called “‘ coloured” or d@zscoloured 
—a bad imitation of black. And then, instead of our eyes 
being delighted with garments of skins steeped in blood and 
adorned with skulls, beads, and feathers, the Indians we saw 
looked as if they had purchased their outfit at some “old 
clothes’’ shop in London.  Intermarriage and other causes 
have civilized away most of the peculiarities of the race, but 
it is easy to recognise squaws by the fact that they generally 
turn in their toes. 

After a few hours there is much bustle amongst the 
passengers, for we are approaching the first of the celebrated 
Rapids of the St. Lawrence. There is really no danger, for 
the pilot knows every rock as well as he does his own fingers, 
but we try to imagine that there is, this little excitement 
being part of our money’s worth. The steamer goes up and 
down, leans now on one side, now on the other, at the will ot 
the rushing eddy, caretully avoiding rocks, while the steam 
is shut off and she is carried along by water power at the rate 
of forty knots an hour. It is not considered necessary to 
employ Indian sagacity to pilot us over Cedar Rapids, but 
before coming to the longest of the rapids called Lachine we 
stop to take on board the Indian pilot, Joseph. He does not 
wear a “‘ coat of many colours,” nor even a quiver and a bow, 
but an ordinary pilot suit. And it is openly hinted that the 
presence of Joseph on board is only for the sake of drawing 
tourists, as there are many white men quite as capable of 
steering the steamer. 

About five o’clock p.m., we reach Montreal, the largest and 
busiest town in Canada, situated on an island in the St. Law- 
rence. We “locate,” as the Yanks say, at the Windsor 
Hotel, which is one of the show places of the city on account 
of its enormous size. Indeed the hall is more like a square 
of a town than a room in a house, so full is it of people and 
bustle. And yet each individual of these hundreds of people 
finds himself most comfortably “‘roomed” and fed, so good 
is the hotel system of America. Next morning being Sunday, 
I looked for the best church to go to, on the board which 
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hangs up in a conspicuous place in most hotels to indicate 
the religious attractions of the place. Before service at the 
Protestant Episcopal Cathedral which was my choice, I took 
a walk to the foot of Mount Royal, from which place there is 
a splendid view of Montreal. There surely is an eighth 
wonder in the world I thought on getting my first good look 
at the Victoria tubular bridge. It is two miles in length and 
has such an omnza labor vinctt appearance generally, that one 
wonders where the progress of American and Canadian 
engineering will stop. I was also astonished at the length of 
the quays and the number of large steamers moored alongside 
of them. How hard it was to realise that on the arrival of 
winter all those vessels would have disappeared, for then the 
St. Lawrence would be frozen so hard that an ice railway 
would be constructed upon it! In the afternoon I visited the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Notre Dame and heard 
beautiful music, as also an old French church near the 
Bonsecours market. 

Next day I went to the opening of a large fair or exhibition 
of Canadian productions. Certainly Manitoba, that land of 
promise to emigrants, may be proud of her carrots two feet 
long and mangel wurtzel roots so large that if I stated 
their exact weight I should be thought to have acquired the 
habit of exaggerating upon American soil. It is true some 
people hinted that many of the things exhibited as Canadian 
were really American, and certainly the announcement which 
I read in large letters over some beds, seemed to be suggested 
by the advertising smartness of New York—“ One third of 
your life spent in bed, use the best.” Quebec is easily 
reached by steamer from Montreal. You go on board at 
seven o'clock p.m., sleep in a berth as wide and comfortable 
as a good bed, and enter the harbour at 5.30 o'clock next 
morning. Before going to breakfast at the one good hotel in 
Quebec, I took a walk through the oldest part called the 
“lower town.” Here everyone speaks French. After going 
through the markets to see the inhabitants and produce of 
the country and visiting an old church, I went up in the eleva- 
tor to the ramparts and “upper town.” Everyone has heard 
of the magnificence of the view from the rampart of Quebec. 
Above these again is the citadel with a splendid barracks 
capable of accomodating about five thousand men, but now 
occupied only by a battery of militia artillery. With every 
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natural advantage, (with the one drawback of a hard winter) 
Quebec, as compared with other cities in Canada and America 
seems to be standing still and smouldering. This being our 
general impression, we were glad to see an exceptional 
outcome of energy displayed in building a very fine new 
Parliament House. Half an old English and half an old 
French town, many incongruities may be noticed. The 
police are dressed just like English police, and yet you hear 
people speaking French to them. 

But every visitor to Quebec will be as impatient, as I was, 
until he has seen what makes the place so celebrated—the 
heights of Abraham and Wolfe’smonument. You may go to 
these in a calash, which, is a quaint old fashioned French car- 
riage on two wheels, or if you prefer to walk, the distance from 
the town is little more than amile. ‘There is the spot where he 
died, I learn from the low monument which is erected near 
the modern prison, in a corner of the large grass-grown plain 
of Abraham. On the top of the monument are placed cross 
swords and a helmet. On one side you read this inscription— 
“Here died Wolfe, Victorious, September 13th, 1759.” 
Quite near are the heights which are not difficult to ascend 
when there is no danger of being received at the top with 
cold steel and showers of bullets. I had only to force myself 
through some bushes! Where’er we tread, ‘tis haunted, 
“holy ground,” for English soldiers have consecrated it with 
their blood, which they shed here and there, all over that 
large pasture field, where instead of grim visaged war, 
sleepy cows now look at you with benign expression of 
countenance. 

I returned to Montreal from Quebec by railway, and noticed 
that there are first and second class carriages here instead of 
the one class train of the States. It may be remarked that 
this sort of equality is more nominal than real. In America 
there are two classes of people, the rich and the poor, and it 
seems just as unequal for the rich to enjoy a “parlour car” 
as Canadians and English to travel first class. The train 
passed the French settlements. These consist of small 
wooden cottages built close to each other in line, the long 
narrow farm belonging to each householder extending behind 
his house. The inmates of the cottage speak French, have 
dark complexions and are very thrifty ; as however, they are 
by no means enterprising they remain poor. Clannish and 
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home-keeping in their habits they will not take Horace 
Greeley’s advice—“ Go west, young man, and grow up with 
the country.” 

From Montreal to Plattsburgh is a journey of little more 
than three hours. At this pretty flourishing town I remained 
a night in order to take the Lake Champlain boat the next 
morning. It was a great relief to exchange the rattling 
dusty cars for such a beautiful steamer as that in which we 
crossed Lake Champlain. Not wishing to insult by attempt- 
ing to patronise the beautiful scenery on both sides of this 
lake, we will not harp on the fact that it is “charming,” or 
that we “‘so much liked it.” From Ticonderoga the most 
agreeable and picturesque route, is to go on Lake George 
and then by stage-coach and railway, but, being misinformed 
on this matter, we went by train direct to Saratoga Springs. 

In this city of hotels we saw the rich Americans at play. 
Their object when staying at Saratoga seems to be to wear as 
much money as possible in the shape of jewellery, and to 
throw away as much of it as possible in order to arouse the 
envy of “poorer brethren.” I stayed at the United States 
Hotel, which, although only the second largest can accommo- 
date at least sixteen hundred gvests. It was a rare sight to 
see all these animals fed. When taking an ice after my own 
dinner I greatly enjoyed observing them. In the evening a 
band discoursed sweet music in the enormous drawing room, 
which was very pleasant for a lonely traveller who had no 
one else to discourse to him. I tasted half-a-dozen of the 
springs. They are all like sea water, and some of them 
seemed to be flavoured with bad eggs. From Saratoga I 
went back again to Albany and returned to New York by the 
Hudson steamer, in order to have another day’s enjoyment of 
the American Rhine. After resting for a short time in New 
York, I took a railway drive—or as it is called in America a 
“ride””— of two hours and a half to see Philadelphia, the 
“Quaker city of magnificent distances.” One can get over 
the magnificent distances of this the second largest and most 
spread out town of the States, by means of the street cars, 
which being very cheap, are used by everybody. In one of 
these I visited Fairmount Park, which encloses about three 
thousand acres. Four hundred and fifty of these acres were 
set apart for the building of the Centennial Exhibition. A 
portion of this enormous pile is called the Memorial Hall, 
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where there is a museum which well repays a visit. But the 
parts of the Park I most liked are the Zoological Gardens, 
conservatories, and well arranged pleasure grounds, which 
are beautiful with the trees and flowers of every climate, 
The Mint is one of the very fine public buildings that attract 
the attention of a visitor to Philadelphia. There is indeed 
much to see and study in this city, and I was very sorry when 
I took my last walk through Chestnut Street, admiring the 
many pretty things in the windows of its “stores.” My 
sinews of war, or to speak plainly my money and time being 
now exhausted, I had to beat a retreat from New York to my 
home across the “‘ ocean ferry.” This name which has been 
given to the passage from Sandy Hook to Queenstown, is 
warranted by the many fleets of splendid steamers that ply 
upon it, and also by the frequent and daily increasing 
intercourse between the two countries. It is not too much to 
say that educated Englishmen know more to day of America 
than fifty years ago, the North of England knew of the South 
or the South of the North. This knowledge renders it 
unnecessary to dwell at any length upon the characteristics 
of American life and manners that came under my notice. 

I was especially impressed by the well dressed and well 
educated American workman. Of the quality and quantity of 
his work Iam no judge; but he certainly seems to live a 
more sober, thrifty, self-respecting life than the much talked 
of British “working man.”’. Not a little of his well condi- 
tioned appearance may no doubt be owing to the fact, that, 
when the American artisan drinks anything stronger than 
water, it is harmless lager-beer. Of course there is a 
considerable amount of hypocrisy in American drinking 
habits, nothing but water and tea in pud/ic, anything else you 
choose in private. It is however, a good thing for parents, 
by not putting it on the dinner table, teach their children 
that strong drink is not as necessary as bread or salt, but a 
luxury which the young and strong may very well do without. 

In hotels upon the American plan one is charged so much 
by the day, and there are no “ extras”’ nor “ tips” to servants. 
It is convenient to know in this way exactly what has to be 
paid. The same cannot be said of the arrangement of 
having all the meals at stated hours. This law which like 
the law of the Medes and Persians, altereth not, is very 
aggravating, when you happen to return to your hotel half 
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an hour on the wrong side of dinner time. A traveller can 
supply almost any want without leaving his hotel. Railway 
tickets and information on every subject may be obtained at 
the “office.” Youcan telegraph and telephone to your heart’s 
desire. Hair-cutting is done on the premises. Clothes, 
medicines, books, cigars everything may be bought in or 
near the hall of large hotels. And the breakfasts are so good 
and wholesome. You begin with delicious fruit, the cakes 
made of different kinds of corn and sometimes eaten with 
syrup are excellent, and the tea though called “ English 
breakfast tea” is much better than its name. A glass of ice 
water is put down with your napkin and plate at every meal, 
as a sort of signal that you may begin the attack. Americans 
take more of this cold comfort than is good for their health. 
It is said that business men eat too fast in America, but I did 
not netice greater velocity than is exhibited by hungry 
Englishmen. Another common libel refers to the travellers 
boots. It is said that if you observe to a waiter that you will 
put your boots outside the door of your room, he will reply, 
all right, no one will touch them, and that they never ave 
touched at least to be cleaned. Certainly my boots always 
were taken away and cleaned. It is true one does not receive 
from hotel servants, railway officials, policemen and such like 
people, as much civility as in England. You ask for some 
information, and after looking at you with suspicion and pity, 
they will probably give to your question—no answer. And 
when you have to pay money to railway or steamboat clerks, 
they will take your money certainly, but take it in a manner 
which tells you plainly enough that they are conferring a 
great favour by so doing. If a traveller be unprovided with 
letters of introduction he will find it rather hard to make 
friends in America. Fellow travellers are reserved and one 
is often cautioned against making advances to strangers. 
After all the nation is young and we must be content to do 
without the mellowness of maturity for the sake of the 
enthusiasm and energy of youth. The inventiveness of the 
race is everywhere to be seen. Locks, bolts, screws and 
similar things are so cunningly contrived that it is quite a 
discovery to find out how to use them. There seems to bea 
very large reading public in America, to judge from the 
number of cheap reprints of stolen English books that are 
sold. Inthe cars and steamboats almost every one has a 
book in hand. 30 
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I did not hear educated refined people “ guessing,” “ calcu- 
lating,” and using “ Americanisms.” They speak just like 
the same class in England. Of course vulgar people begin 
every sentence with “ why ’”—“ why yes,” “why certainly ;” 
speak of doing a thing “right away ;” say that they are 
“through,” when they mean that they have finished, and end 
sentences with “ you bet ;” call driving “ riding,” and generally 
defile the well of our common English language. Let not 
those near home, however, who undervalue the letter “h” 
laugh at this. 

I need not say anything about the care taken to render the 
travelling in America safe and comfortable. Every tourist on 
returning from that country has told of the luxury of having 
ice water, arrangements for washing and all kinds of conve- 
niences in the cars and steamboats. And the traveller is 
conveyed at a very cheap rate over the magnificent distances 
of America. During the tourist season the many competing 
lines of railway engage sometimes in what is called a “train 
war,” when you may get a ticket for several hundred miles 
for almost nothing. On one day last summer tickets from 
Boston to Chicago were being sold for a dollar—about fifteen 
hundred miles for four shillings and twopence! Indeed it is 
said that competition is occasionally so keen, that people are 
actually paid to travel by new routes as a sort of advertise- 
ment! It is very necessary to be on one’s guard against the 
many speculators in railway and steamboat tickets, who 
attempt to pass off on innocent people tickets that will 
not carry them very far. If now one intending to visit the 
States, ask how much will a trip cost, I reply, you can live at 
the best hotel for from three to five dollars a day, according 
to the situation of your room. Then ten shillings a day 
might be allowed for travelling. Cab fare is enormous, but 
if you wish to see life and are not particularly anxious to throw 
away money, you will when tired of walking, step on to a 
street car. After paying for a return ticket to America and 
back, put thirty shillings in your pocket for every day you 
purpose spending in the country, and may you enjoy a peep 
at the New World as much as did your humble servant. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


1.—SIR HERBERT OAKELEY, Mus. Doc., L.L.D. 


‘“‘ THE importance of general culture to the musician has been 
insisted upon with so much urgency of late years that it needs 
but little argument to prove that where the natural gifts of 
the true artist are present—and these are, of course, a primary 
essential, for the musician, like the poet, is born, not made— 
his powers not only as a composer but as a centre of musical 
influence will be increased to a considerable extent, if not in 
exact proportion to his general and intellectual acquirements. 
The musicians who have moved the world have been for the 
most part men of cultivated tastes and possessors of 
educational advantages ; and although here and there we 
may find the exceptions which prove the rule in those who 
have been musicians and but little else, we may on the other 
hand point to Mozart, Mendelssohn, or Schumann, a noble 
triad of composers, whose mental culture can be clearly 
traced in their works. But while it is important that the 
musician, whatever be the particular bent of his taste, or the 
path in which he moves, should be a man of education and of 
taste, this is more specially needful when the Profes- 
sor’s chair has to be filled at one of our Universities, 
and when part of the task in hand is not only to preach 
but to practise ; not merely to fill a score with the equivalents 
of pleasant sounds, but to regulate the taste of those who 
may become in their turn centres of influence, and, perhaps 
sources of inspiration to others. In this respect the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom, in which the claims of S. 
Cecilia have been recognised by the endowment of professor- 


ships of music, are at the present time peculiarly fortunate, 
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and whether we turn to Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, or 
Edinburgh, we find in the Chair of Music not merely an 
artist, but a man of high general culture, three out of the 
four Professors having graduated in Arts at their respective 
Universities, while Professor Macfarren received, honorts causd, 
a degree in the same faculty, on succeeding Professor 
Sterndale Bennett, at Cambridge. It will, we hope, be pos- 
sible in early numbers to present our readers with sketches 
of each of these Professors and we commence with that one 
who worthily fills the Chair founded by General Reid, in 
the chief University of North Britain. 

Herbert Stanley Oakeley, who was born at Ealing, Middle- 
sex, is the second son of Sir Herbert Oakeley, Bart., and his 
mother, Atholl Murray, was a daughter of Lord Charles 
Murray, son of the third Duke of Atholl. There was 
thus a special fitness in the appointment which the grandson 
of the Scottish nobleman subsequently received in the modern 
Athens ; for, although born in the metropolitan county of 
England, his parentage on both sides and for several gene- 
rations gives him a close tie with— 

“The land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,”’ 
where his name ought ever be remembered as the populariser 
of the noblest music, for he has the distinction of being 
the chief agent in the introduction of orchestral music to 
Scotland, as well as having been the means of kindling in a 
country traditionally opposed to the “ kist fu’ o’ whistles” a 
love of the king of instruments, which he touches with such 
fine effect. The pursuit of music as a profession formed 
no part of the future originally marked out for him 
but he gave evidence in earliest childhood of rare 
accuracy of ear, and was able in his fourth year to name 
without seeing the keyboard any notes struck on pianoforte or 
organ. From Rugby School he went up to Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he graduated as M.A. Cardinal Wolsey’s 
splendid Aides Christi, still had whilst Oakeley was a student 
there, names on the list of its undergraduates, who, in one 
way or another, have since “left footprints on the sands of 
time.” The Oxford Calendars of his years at Christ Church, 
contain such names as Lords Salisbury, Carnarvon, Harrowby, 
Lothian (the late Marquess), Cowper, Beauchamp, Mount- 
Edgcombe, Wilton, Rosslyn, Egerton of Tatton, Dalkeith, 
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Charles Bruce; and also of Bishops Parry, and Sandford, 
(Gibraltar), the present Dean and Head Master of Winchester, 
the Head Master of Rugby, Cannon Liddon, Mr. Goschen, 
E. H. Pember, Gregory Smith, Godfrey Lushington, A. P, 
Cockerell, Granville Ryder, &c., with whose friendship the 
subject of our sketch was, if we rightly remember, honoured 
in prophesying. During his college career he took an active 
part as Secretary of the University Amateur Musical Society, 
of which the present Archbishop of York was President. In 
subsequently giving him a testimonial, His Grace spoke of 
young Oakeley’s pianoforte playing as “of the first order, full 
of delicacy and finish.” Leaving the University he took the 
first opportunity which offered itself of going abroad to study 
his favorite art. At Leipzig, then the seat of one of the best 
conducted music schools in Europe,.he placed himself under 
Plaidy and Moscheles for the pianoforte, and under Papperitz 
for the organ, and subsequently studied the latter instrument 
under Dr. Johann Schneider, the great Dresden organist, and 
also under Professor Breidenstein, of the University of Bonn. 
Although destined for another profession the young amateur 
thenceforward devoted himself to music, and was for some 
dozen years the musical correspondent to a London journal, 
to which, or to other periodicals, he still, we believe, occasion- 
ally contributes. - The facile and scholarly pen of the critic 
under the initials ‘“‘H.S.O.” soon became familiar to the readers 
of a well-known weekly contemporary, and among the most 
interesting and able of his contributions have been his letters, 
which have a sustained and historical interest, describing, year 
after year, Lower Rhenish and other Teutonic festivals. 
Having thus studied under masters whose names entitle 
them to a high place in the temple of musical fame, he became 
in 1865,'a candidate for the Reid Chair at Edinburgh, on the 
death of Professor Donaldson, at the time when the late Lord 
Brougham was, Chancellor, Sir David Brewster, Principal, 
and Mr. Gladstone Lord Rector of that University—each of 
those illustrious men giving Oakeley their support. Notwith- 
standing the obvious advisability that an University Professor 
should be a graduate in Arts, some objections were, as our 
readers may remember, raised to this candidate on the 
ground that he was not what is generally understood as a 
“ professional musician.” Several eminent men stood for the 
vacant post. Mr. Oakeley’s testimonials showed that, 
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although he had for various reasons been unable to 
adopt music as a profession in any of its more laborious paths 
he was a professor in the truest sense of the word, and we 
can scarcely adopt a more effective method of showing the 
character of his attainments than by quoting the printed 
words of some of those who urged his claims on the 
consideration of the University. Thus Dr. Wesley spoke of 
his “ power as a musical critic;”’ of his ‘ perfectly liberal 
and most honourable course in that capacity”; and of his 
“practical performance as pianist and organist, and great 
merit asa church composer.” The late Dr. Dykes, of Durham, 
advocated him “tas a musical scholar and theorist of high order; 
a classical composer and accomplished performer on the 
organ and pianoforte ; a most intelligent and practical 
musical critic; and a devoted lover and studént of church 
music.” Mr. Otto Goldschmidt considered that in addition 
to “practical knowledge of the science and art of music as a 
composer, and proficiency as an organ player,’ he possessed 
a signal advantage in the “ ability of analysing the art which 
he had acquired in the exercise of his critical duties.’’ The 
Precentor of Ely Cathedral paid a high tribute to Mr. Oake- 
ley’s “ consideration for the feelings and prejudices of pro- 
fessional musicians,” as evidenced by the tone of his articles 
for the press, and said “‘ that the members of the choral body at 
Ely would readily join in expressing most cordial admiration of 
his cathedral music, which they constantly sang.” The late 
Dr. Buck, of Norwich, bore similar testimony to his “ Service 
music,” as “elaborate, erudite, and effective,” and to his 
secular works as “original, and evincing genius,” while 
—and here we find a venerable professional musician echoing 
the sentiment expressed in the opening sentences of this 
sketch—he affirmed that Mr. Oakeley’s “liberal education, 
apart from musical study, added a refinement to all his pro- 
ductions.” The late Dean Alford also referred to his Anthems 
and Services in use at Canterbury Cathedral, as prominently 
standing out amongst the works of English church composers 
of theday. Precentor Symonds also congratulated the young 
composer on his anthems, which were, he said well appreciated 
at Norwich Cathedral, as “being thoroughly in the style of 
English cathedral music;” and the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whose pupil he was at Rugby, gave him a 
testimonial in which he bore witness to his love for 
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music “from earliest boyhood.” The result of the contest 
was that Oakeley was unanimously elected to the Chair, 
and has since devoted himself to it with an earnestness and 
enthusiasm which have been felt not merely in the University 
of Edinburgh but throughout Scotland. Other honours soon 
fell to him. He had, in 1865, been elected a member of a 
society of artists at Rome, styled “ Quirites,” and in 1871 he 
received ex-officio, at the hands of the Primate, the degree of 
Mus. Doc. Cantuar. In 1876, at the inauguration of the 
Scottish National Monument to the late Prince Consort at 
Edinburgh, the music was, by the Sovereign’s ‘‘command,” 
directed and composed by the University Professor, who 
subsequently received from the Queen at Holyrood, the 
honour of knighthood, in recognition of his services to 
the Art in North Britain; and at a later date he was 
summoned to Windsor to give an organ recital before Her 
Majesty and the Royal Family at the Castle, an honour of 
exceptional rarity. To these distinctions, conferred by the 
highest personages in the Church and realm, the University 
of Oxford added in 1879, what was perhaps a still more 
welcome honour, when Sir Herbert received from his own 
“ Alma Mater” the degree of Doctor of Music, honorts causé ; 
and Aberdeen University, which had on her list of honoured 
alumnt philosophers and divines, poets and _ statesmen, 
physicians and lawyers, but not previously a musician, 
gracefully acknowledging aid rendered to students of her 
musical society by the Edinburgh Professor, laureated him 
in 1881 with the degree of L L.D. 

Another musical honour, and that a new one, has lately been 
paid to Scotland in the appointment by the Queen of Sir 
Herbert Oakeley as ‘“‘ Composer to Her Majesty in Scotland.” 
Somewhat similar offices have, we believe, for many years 
existed in England, where the Sovereign has “Composers to 
the Chapels Royal,” and ‘“ Master of the Queen’s Music.” 
But in North Britain, where almost every science and art 
already possessed a royal representative, for instance theology, 
law, medicine, astronomy, painting, and sculpture, music was 
hitherto without such special recognition before. 

The talent which the subject of this sketch has displayed 
as an organist is well known to musicians north and south of 
the Tweed, and before the melancholy accident in one of his 
favourite tours, which nearly cost him: his life and left 
him with a serious permanent injury, he played from memory 
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many of Bach’s organ preludes and fugues, and was one of 
their ablest interpreters. A late organist of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral, who had heard him play before his accident on the older 
instrument, as well as in later years on the splendid organ by 
Willis in that Cathedral, speaks of Sir Herbert’s masterly 
rendering of Handel’s choruses, and of the fugues of Bach, and 
refers to his playing as “ characterised by brilliant execution, 
firm touch, great expression, and a perfect control over the 
various combinations of the king of instruments.” High 
eulogy was also bestowed on him by the late Dr. Wesley, who, 
if we are rightly informed, used frequently to leave him to 
“play out”’ at Winchester, and who was wont to say “ that 
Sir Frederick Ouseley Oakeley were among the very few who 
successfully cultivated the neglected art of extemporising 
fugues.” 

Sir Herbert has consistently presented the works of the 
greatest composers at his annual Edinburgh (‘“Reid”’) Festi- 
val. Ashe has been sometimes said to lean too exclusively on 
Teutonic orchestral music, it may be as well to give what we 
believe to be his views regarding such music as an educational 
agent. While considering that the greatest masters of it have 
been Germans, he by no means sympathises with the extrav- 
agancies of a certain party of recent date, who, “neglect 
beauty of outline and of form, and endeavour to atone for 
absence of melodic invention and of really grand and sublime 
thoughts by experimentalising with more or less success in 
novel and not always agreeable effects in orchestration.” 
Some of these musicians, he holds, show want of appreciation 
of the resources of ‘“‘ absolute music,” as developed by Spohr, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Brahms, and a few others since the 
death of Beethoven, and undervalue it because of their 
inability to produce it. Such men “seek to hide poverty 
of ideas or want of appreciation of the highest resources and 
powers of music by overstrained attempts to furnish new 
orchestral combinations, often treading on the verge of 
positive ugliness.” 

The greatest works of Mozart, Beethoven, and. later 
masters cannot be said to have been adequately heard in 
Scotland prior to Oakeley’s “ Reid Concerts.” The result of 
the introduction of orchestral music into North Britain 
is more gratifying than that introduction itself; tor 
whereas previous to the engagements of the admirable con- 
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ductors Mr. Manns and Mr Hallé, Scotland was: as ignorant 
of the resources of a modern orchestra as of the masterpieces 
written for it, during the last few years excellent orchestral 
concerts have been heard in various of her large towns. 
Firstly, Glasgow took advantage of the visit of the Manches- 
ter band to the Edinburgh Reid Festival by arranging with 
Mr. Hallé an annual concert in February, and thus impetus 
was given to the movement in the west as well as the east of 
Scotland; and under auspices, we believe, of the “ Choral 
Union,” both at Edinburgh and Glasgow, a small but effective 
orchestra from London, &c., was shortly afterwards engaged 
to give a series of concerts each year during the winter 
months, which were at first conducted by Mr. Lambeth and 
Mr. Adam Hamilton, later by Arthur Sullivan, Dr. 
von Biilow, or Herr Tausch, and more recently and with 
increasing success, by Herr Manns. Visits have been paid by 
these bands to Perth, Stirling, Arbroath, &c., and to Dundee, 
for which town Mr. Hallé’s has also been engaged whilst in the 
North by the able and zealous conductor there, Mr. Nagel. 
As there is no greater educator than a good orchestra, the 
value of its introduction to Scotland, from an educational 
point of view, could scarcely be exaggerated. Already some 
of the local critics seem to write of great masterpieces as if 
they were familiar withthem. And Scotland is to be congratu- 
lated on the advance which has been made, after a long 
period of unenlightenment in instrumental music, much of 
which advance may be traced to General Reid’s foundation 
of a Chair of Music at Edinburgh University. 

In respect to Choral music the present incumbent of that 
Chair has also given it furtherance as far as has lain within his 
legitimate province, namely, amongst University students, 
Before his election no University Musical Society existed in 
Scotland, but mainly by his efforts Edinburgh has acquired a 
flourishing one; and following the example of the capital, 
the sister Universities of Aberdeen, St. Andrew’s, and Glasgow 
now have their musical associations and annual concerts, 
at which the presence and assistance of the Edinburgh Pro- 
fessor have we believe, been gratuitously given. 

As a composer he has written for pianoforte, organ, orches- 
tra, and for solo voices and chorus; and he has made many 
contributions to the collections of hymn-tunes, chants, &c., 
which have, happily for our congregations, enlisted the 
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sympathies of some of the most eminent composers of the 
day. Of his music for church use, his Service in E flat may 
be cited as an example of highest workmanship, while his 
setting of “Sun of my Soul,” and also “ Edina,” composed 
for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” to the hymn “ Saviour, 
blesséd Saviour,” are distinguished by a grace and melodic 
beauty; which, with effective harmonies, combine to make 
them gems of the popular book. Recently he has edited for 
Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. a “ Bible Psalter,” on the author- 
ised version of the Psalms pointed by him for chanting, and 
with chants selected or specially composed thereto, and he is 
now understood to be engaged for the same publishers upon 
a similar work for the Anglican Church, or older “ Prayer- 
book” version. We cannot better conclude this sketch of 
the Professor than by quoting the words of an eminent 
musician who reviewed his E flat service, and said, in 
reference to musical work at Edinburgh: “Since Oakeley’s 
advent there have been real and tangible results, telling 
of life, of honourable activity, and of a determination 
to carry into effect one of the noblest bequests that the 
musicolegal annals of these islands can boast. And there- 
fore it is that we bid Sir Herbert Oakeley God-speed, and are 
glad to see more and more honest work from his active 
and facile pen.” We are principally indebted for our infor- 
mation to a sketch written by Mr. Charles Mackeson, and 
published in the Chozr. 


2—CHARLES BELL BIRCH, A.R.A. 


THIS well-known sculptor, is the only surviving son of the 
late Jonathan Birch, and was born at Brixton, in Surrey, on 
the 28th September, 1832. His father who spent his early 
life in Germany, possessed considerable literary talent, was 
the author of several original works, and translated “ Faust”’ 
the “ Niebelungen Lied,” &c. 

Frederick William IV., of Prussia, honoured him by many 
marks of appreciation, and he enjoyed the friendship of 
Baron Humboldt, Chevalier Bunsen, Sir William Allen, and 
other leading men of the day. The subject of this memoir 
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when quite a child, evinced a great taste for art; and this 
predilection being encouraged by his parent, he was;at the 
age of twelve allowed to study at the Somerset House School 
of Design. In the latter part of 1845, the Kingjof Prussia, 
having offered his father a residence at Berlin, he accepted 
the offer and removed with his family to that capital. Two 
years after, when his death took place, Charles Birch was 
already a student at the Berlin Royal Academy, drawing and 
modelling from the antique, attending the life, anatomical, 
perspective and animal classes. He also received valuable 
instruction, as a pupil, in the studios of Professors Rauch and 
Wichmann. 

He remained at the Berlin Academy until 1852, showing 
increasing skill and talent and gained several prizes. Before 
leaving he produced his first work of any importance, a bust 
of the late Earl Westmoreland, English Ambassador at 
Berlin; subsequently executed in marble for the King of 
Prussia. It was exhibited in Berlin and London, being very 
favourably noticed by the Press. On his return to England 
in 1852, Mr. Birch passed through the Schools of the Royal 
Academy, gaining two medals, and after some further years 
spent in study, was induced to enter the studio of the late J. 
H. Foley, R.A, where for a period of ten years he acted as 
principal assistant. In 1864, The Art Union of London 
having offered a premium of £600 for the best original figure 
or group, a prize open to all nations, Mr. Birch was the 
succesSful competitor with his group, “ A Wood Nymph.” 
The group represents a seated nymph fondling a fawn, her 
left arm encircling the neck of the mother. There is much 
grace in the maiden’s pose, and her limbs are modelled with 
great delicacy. The work was subsequently executed in 
marble, and it was selected by the Royal Commissioners as 
one of the representative works of British art for the Vienna, 
Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions; its present owner Mr. 
Hornsby, of Beckenham, being, however, only willing to part 
with it temporally for exhibition in the French capital. 

The following list comprises a selection from Mr. Birch’s 
principal contributions to the Royal Academy, since 1852: 
Busts of the late E. M. Ward, R.A., and Mrs. E. M. Ward. 
Statuette of Mary Agatha, youngest daughter of Lord and 
Lady John Russell. Bust of Prince, Frederick William of 
Prussia, from sittings taken at Buckingham Palace, - before 
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his marriage with the Princess Royal. A marble group, 
“The Good Samaritan,” executed for the late Mr. T. S. Mort, 
of Sydney. Marble group, “Children of the late Edwin 
footh, of Sidney.” ‘ Marguerita with the Jewel Casket” 
(from Faust), life size. Marble bust “ Ruth.” Bust of J. J. 
Lonsdale, Recorder of Folkestone. Bust of Lord John 
Russell, in marble for the City Liberal Club. Colossal statue 
of S. T. Chadwick, M. D., executed in bronze for the town of 
Bolton in Lancashire. Ideal figure of “ Whittington,” life 
size. Medallions of the Countess of Dudley, and the late J. 
H. Foley, R.A. Marble bust of Alderman Sir Francis 
Truscott, presented to him as First President, by the City of 
London Society of Artists. An ideal work “ Retaliation,” 
subsequently cast in bronze and purchased by the Com- 
missioners of the Sydney Art Gallery. In 1879 Mr. Birch 
exhibited “ The Last Call” a group of heroic size, representing 
a trumpeter of Hussars and his horse shot down simultaneously 
whilst in the act of charging. In 1880 he exhibited a group 
representing Lieutenant Hamilton, V.C., in his last and 
gallant attempt to save the Residency at Cabul, in September 
1879. In 1881 he executed a colossal statue in bronze of the 
late Mahrajah of Bulrampore. Amongst other works in 
progress are a colossal figure of Earl Beaconsfield for Liverpool 
and a large group “ Godiva.” 

As a draughtsman on wood and stone, Mr. Birch has for a 
long time past contributed to the pages of the //lustrated 
London News and other periodicals and books. He executed 
in 1880 a series of twenty original designs for the Art Union 
of London, in illustration of Lord Byrons poem of “ Lara,” 
and has also exhibited at the Suffolk, Dudley and other 
Galleries as well as in the provinces and Ireland. 


3—THE REV. PROFESSOR ROWLANDS, B. A. 


THE subject of this article, commonly known in Wales as 
‘Dewi Mon,” is a native of Anglesea, and comes from a 
family, which, for many generations, has been engaged in 
agriculture. He was born in 1836, although often taken from 
his patriarchal beard for a much older man. Being one of a 
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numerous family, the school was exchanged for a place of 
business at the early age of thirteen. But his mind was intent 
upon higher things ; and by the advice of his saintly pastor, 
the Reverend William Griffiths of Holyhead, now deceased, 
he turned his thoughts to the sacred office. With this view, 
according to the custom of the Welsh Independent he 
preached his trial sermon before the Congregational Church 
of that town, when he was only sixteen years of age, and 
with a favourable result. To qualify himself for his life-work 
he entered Bala Independent College where he studied from 
1853 to 1857, and then removed to New College, London, at 
that time under the presidency of the celebrated Dr. Harris, 
where he spent one year. He then became assistant tutor at 
Bala, his Alma Mater, but only remained in that position one 
session, although strongly urged to continue his services. 

When scarcely nineteen years old, he published a volume 
of Welsh Poems, which were most enthusiastically received 
by the Welsh press. He did not however, continue to write 
poetry, but turned his attention to other walks of literature. 
In 1857 he took a prominent part in the movement for estab- 
lishing a Welsh Colony in Patagonia, by going about the 
country lecturing on the subject in connection with the Rev. 
M. D. Jones, and the lectures were published in Welsh, in this 
country and America. These efforts led to the founding of a 
Welsh colony on the Chupat, which has greatly grown since, 
and where the Welsh language is spoken. Whatever its 
ultimate destiny may be, the dream of the promoters of this 
enterprise was to perpetuate the Welsh race and the Welsh 
language, whether this is a practicable or even desirable con- 
summation is a subject which divides the opinions of even 
patriotic Welshmen, to say nothing of philosophers who can 
take a more impartial view. 

In 1858 he became a student in the Brecon Independent 
College, now called the Congregational Memorial College, 
where he pursued his studies for four years. Before the 
end of his course he obtained the degree of B.A. in the 
London University, and was amongst the first batch 
examined for that degree under the new regulations. At the 
end of his college course he had the offer of many ministerial 
appointments, but resolved on settling at Llanbrynmair, 
Montgomeryshire, a well-known country district, famous 
for its mountainous and romantic scenery. Nearly all the 
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inhabitants belong to the agricultural classes. There is a 
very old Dissenting interest there, one of the oldest in Wales, 
with the most interesting traditions. Dr. Abraham Rees, 
editor of the Encyclopaedia Londiniensis was born there, 
when his father was minister of the Congregational Church. 

Whilst in this place the subject of this sketch became the 
joint editor of a Welsh magazine called the “‘ Dysgedydd,” 
the monthly organ of the Welsh Congregationalists, a post 
which he held with great credit to himself for several years. 
In 1862 he took part in founding an Antiquarian Society ; 
known as the Powys Antiquarian Society. Although it had 
but a short existence, it did good work, and led to the 
establishment of the Powys Land Society, which has been 
the means of rescuing from oblivion many of the traditions 
and antiquities of that interesting locality. 

After a happy and successful pastorate for six years, at 
Llanbrynmair, he became minister of the English Congre- 
gational Church at Welshpool, where he remained for four 
years with much acceptance and growing usefulness. Here 
he published a volume of sermons, entitled “Sermons on 
Historical subjects,” which was very favourably received by 
the London and Provincial press. The Homilist speaks of it 
as follows: “‘ These subjects are amongst the most interesting 
found in sacred history. They are treated in no common 
place fashion ; each discourse has the freshness of a new life. 
The author thinks for himself—thinks with clearness, pro- 
fundity, and force, and presents the results of his thought in 
language strong and elegant.” The following is from the 
English Independent : “Of considerable promise, indicating 
that the preacher is not content to do his work in a perfunctory 
fashion, that he thinks for himself, feels deeply in relation to 
the great truths and objects of his ministry, and that he can 
clothe his thoughts with great force and earnestness. ‘‘ With 
similar commendation, the volume was reviewed in the 
Literary World, the Freeman, the Welshman, the Edinburgh 
Daily Review, the Nonconformist, and several other news- 
papers and magazines. . 

To resume the thread of this history he removed from 
Welshpool to Carmarthen, where he was much appreciated. 
But in the midst of his usefulness, he was summoned in 1872 
to occupy a post of much higher importance, viz., that of 
Professor of Mathematics at the Brecon Memorial College, a 
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post which he has held with efficiency up to the present time. 
His qualifications for a professorship in this venerable 
institution, may be gathered trom such statements as the 
following in his testimonials; “For the office of training 
“young men” says W. Williams Esq., M.A., H.M. School 
Inspector, ‘‘he seems to me to possess in a high degree certain 
“qualifications which though sometimes disregarded, are in 
“my opinion, hardly less important than extensive acquire- 
“ments, Imean the strength of mind and will, the dignity 
“of demeanour, and earnestness of purpose, requisite to 
“command the respect and stimulate the aspiration of 
“students.” His old tutor and principal of the college also 
bore testimony to his merits. ‘‘ His name,” says he, ” stands 
“conspicuous on the college role for general culture, for 
“ mental force and for attainments.” 

The college, of which, he is now one of the tutors, has no 
mean history. It claims connection with the academy estab- 
lished: at Brynllywarch, near Bridgend, Glamorganshire, by 
the Rev. Samuel Jones, A.M., (once a tutor at Jesus College 
Oxford), soon after his ejection from the National Church 
along with a multitude of other clergymen in 1662. It also 
claims connection with the academy at Tewkesbury in 
Gloucestershire, taught by a distinguished man of the same 
name as the eminent nonconformist just mentioned, and who 
could,according to Fitzgerald the editor of “Butler’s Analogy,” 
number amongst his scholars many names that might confer 
honour on any University in Christendom—amongst other 
men Jeremiah Jones, a relation of the master’s and the author 
of a learned treatise on the Canon of the New Testament ; 
Maddox, afterwards Bishop of Worcester; Lord Bowes, 
Chancellor of Ireland ; Samuel Chandler, the acute apologist 
of Christianity, and intrepid defender of toleration; Secker, 
afterwards Primate of England; and last but not least, 
Bishop Butler, the immortal author of the Analogy of Religion 
These two institutions were amalgamated into one college at 
Carmarthen. In consequence of the heterodoxy of one of the 
tutors, the Congregational Fund Board which was united with 
the Presbyterian Board in the support of the college withdrew 
its patronage, and established a separate institution at A berga- 
venny. This took place in the year 1755. Since then it has 
migrated from place to place and has finally settled down at 
Brecon, where it has existed for more than forty years, and 
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where a large and handsome edifice was built for it about ten 
year ago. Even in its more modern form and history it has 
exerted a great and wide influence. It has furnished England 
with some of its most distinguished professors in theology, 
it has furnished Wales with some of its most eminent preachers 
and divines, and it has furnished the world with some of its 
most able, devoted, and successful missionaries. 

To return to the subject of this article, he has always taken 
much interest in everything Welsh. He did much by his pen 
along with others to resuscitate the Eisteddfod, when that 
interesting and venerable institution was in danger of giving 
up the ghost. He also took a prominent part in originating 
and organizing the Congregational Union of Wales, an 
organization which by this has become a great fact and a 
great power for good. Its first meeting was held at Carmar- 
then, when Mr. Rowlands was minister in that town. 

In addition to other things which he has done, he has 
published a Grammar of the Welsh language favourably 
received and extensively circulated ; and very lately he has 
added a small work entitled “ Lessons in Welsh Grammar.” 
He was one of the contributors to the “ Encyclopaedia 
Cambrensis,” the largest work in the Welsh language. He 
has also been a contributor to the “ Pulpit Commentary” and 
the “ Homiletical Library,” two important works brought out 
and circulated in England, and to which many of the most 
eminent men, home and foreign, have written. 

Lately his old taste for poetry has been revived, and in 
conjunction with Dr. Parry, the rising Weish composer, and 
some time professor of music at the University College of 
Wales, has been engaged in the production of works illustrat- 
ing Welsh history and tradition. 
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COMPANIES AND TRADING FIRMS. 


THE PATENT VICTORIA STONE COMPANY. 


THE practical uses to which Portland cement can be put are 
not yet fully known. Every day reveals some new mode in 
which it may be, and will be, utilised in a manner which will 
astonish the world. It is the foundation of the concretes 
which are day by day made use of for constructive purposes 
in place of brick and stone. Mr. Reid tells us that blocks of 
properly compounded concrete are now used in the con- 
struction of docks and harbours in preference to granite, which 
is found to be of a more perishable nature—for example, the 
harbour of Douglas, Isle of Man, the Government works at 
Dover harbour, the embankment of the Liffey, &c. Portland 
cement enters largely into the composition of the celebrated 
“breccia” of Mr. Buckwell, which was used for the water tanks 
in Hyde and St. James’s Parks, the basins of the Crystal 
Palace, and the catacombs of the City of London Cemetery 
at Ilford. The reason of using a good concrete appears to be 
its uniform character; its equal hardness and structure, which 
cannot always be found in natural stones. This is particular- 
ly the case with the sandstones, which have a laminated form 
owing to their gradual deposition during various geological 
periods as deposits from rivers or seas. These stones contain 
a certain amount of water between the plates, and the action 
of frost soon disentegrates the stone in layers. With proper 
concrete made of good Portland cement, &c., there is no 
water in it, and consequently no-fractures through frost can 
occur. For this reason the engineer of the Thames Conser- 
vancy uses concrete for mooring blocks in preference to 
Portland stone itself. For building purposes concrete is 
3! 
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much recommended, but many of the trials have proved 
failures owing entirely to the fact of imperfect Portland cement 
having been used. Where the proper substance, manufactured 
upon scientific chemical principles, has been adopted the 
structures have remained imperishable. Ransome’s artificial 
stone is also a well-known material chiefly used for oramental 
purposes. ’ 

We will pass on, however, to notice two of the uses to 
which Portland cement is put in a manner which will be 
interesting to all local authorities, namely, paving and draining. 
As is wellknown York stone is the material most generally used 
at the present time owing tothe fact that for many years no better 
material has been procurable. Thevarious kinds of asphalte and 
tar pavings are good only in certain localities, and will not bear 
the rough usage of busy thoroughfares. Nevertheless, York 
stone has never been regarded as perfection. It is a sand- 
stone which laminates very freely, producing an uneven, not 
to say a dangerous, surface. It is expensive, as all owners of 
property in new streets are aware, and the irregular sizes of 
the slabs present, with the wide joints between, by no means 
an artistic appearance. Slate and other natural productions 
have been tried, but without giving universal satisfaction or 
coming into general use. That an artificial stone could be 
used for paving purposes was evidenced twenty-four years 
ago, when 400 feet of paving 20 feet wide was laid at Lewis- 
ham, and remains to this day in good condition. It is not 
surprising, therefore, if the progress of Science should have 
become directed towards artificial paving and have produced 
a material to supersede the old-fashioned York stone. Mr. 
Reid describes very fully the process of manufacture and 
chemical properties of the well-known Victoria stone. It 
consists mainly of pulverised granite and the best Port- 
land cement, made to adhere firmly to one another by a 
chemical process, which is an imitation of, equal to, and 
harder than, natural stone. 

There is no doubt that this stone will make a lasting mark 
in the history of paving. It is a material which, though 
artificially compounded, is manufactured in compliance with 
natural laws. Nature is exceedingly slow in its operations, 
but it is one of the triumphs of man’s skill that he can accel- 
erate her pace, and do in a short time that which she would 
take ages to accomplish. Nature acts through the medium of 
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heat and cold, light and air; but man brings machinery and 
appliances to supplement these natural conditions, and a 
rapid result ensues. The Victoria stone is a substance which 
it would take Nature centuries to produce, but which is really 
an affair of a few weeks’ manufacture. That stone could be 
imitated was proved many years ago by Buckwell and Ran- 
some, but these substances are only suitable for certain uses. 
But the inventor of the Victoria stone saw there were other 
fields of action, and turned his atttention to the production of 
a block of concrete that should contain no interstices into 
which water would penetrate, and which should not be porous. 
This could be done by Ransome’s process, but it involved the 
application of heat, which, of course, added to the expense. 
He formed a concrete of Mount Sorrell granite chippings, and 
when properly “set,” placed the mass in a bath of natural 
silica obtained from under the chalk deposits in Surrey, and 
prepared in a co/d solution. The block by this means became 
impregnated with silica, or petrified, making it no longer a 
concrete, but an actual stone. Such is the Victoria stone 
which. is now serving as a paving material with great success 
in various parts of London and the leading provincial towns. 
Although in no case has the Victoria stone proved a failure, 
the quality was not uniform at first, for a reason that was 
pointed out. So much reliance was placed upon the silicat- 
ing feature that it was supposed a concrete made of anything 
would become equally petrified. This was subsequently found 
to be an error, and only the best Portland cement is now 
employed. Another important feature was the broken granite 
which was used in a dirty state. As may be seen, washing 
the granite is now an important feature. It frees it from 
all soft and unnecessary substances which would pgove 
detrimental to the uniform character required in the stone, for 
substances other than the cemerg pure and simple and clean 
granite, whatever they may be, detract instead of adding to 
the success of the mixture. The next stage is the moulding. 
The frames are lined with metal—consequently, both 
sides of the slab are equally level, and the edges 
being perfectly true, can be joined as a pavement with 
great nicety. In fact, there is no comparison between the 
even symmetrical paving of Victoria stone, and the irregular 
sized, broken-cornered chipped York paving. The next 
process is about a wegk after, consisting of the immersion 
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of the slabs of concrete in the silica baths where they 
remain for eight or ten days. After a month’s exposure 
to the air, they can be utilised, though it is better they should 
remain longer. Authorities speak very highly of this form of 
utilisation of Portland cement, and illustrate it as being one 
of many other forms which will be in use in future years. 
We need not gointo elaborate analyses of the Victoria stone, 
but we may say briefly that the proof of its qualities is to be 
found in the extent to which it has been used. In London it is 
to be found in eighteen Metropolitan vestries, the 36 external 
panels in the clock tower, and in the chimney stacks of Messrs. 
Peak, Frean, and Co.’s factory, Bermondsey ; on an approach 
to Blackfriars Bridge, laid in 1869; at Piccadilly, Holborn, in 
Shoreditch and West Hackney parishes, round the Elephant 
and Castle, at the ‘Criterion,’ St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Chartham Asylum, and at a host of places we have not the 
knowledge of. We cannot say more than that it possesses 
the merit of getting harder the older it gets, so that it is 
curious to speculate when a paving will be worn out. We 
are indebted to the MWefropolitan for some of our particulars. 
The report on the day census of the City of London, lately 
published, states that the number of passengers entering the 
City during 24 hours, vza the four most important thorough- 
fares are as follows:—London Bridge, 78,943; Holborn 
55,222; Whitechapel or Aldgate High Street, 49,405 ; Temple 
Bar, 45,918. It is assumed that about the same number leave 
the city, in 24 hours as enter it, and that about 80 per cent. of 
the passengers traffic both ways is on foot. Therefore the 
total foot traffic passing to and fro daily, vza the four above- 
mentioned principal entrances, reaches the following 
enogmous numbers :—London Bridge, 126,309; Holborn, 
88,355 ; Whitechapel or Aldgate High Street, 79,048 ; Temple 
Bar, 73,469. In the second and third of these thoroughfares, 
lengths of the footways have been laid with Patent Victoria 
Stone Paving, by the respective authorities of the districts in 
which they occur, and the results prove, beyond all doubt, if 
further proof was needed, the superiority of this paving over 
all other materials used for the purpose. The lengths of 
Victoria Paving referred to have been laid upwards of five 
years, during which time many millions of passengers have 
walked over it, and when recently examined, the wear was 
found to be so slight that the difference between its thickness 
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when laid, and at the present time was so small that it was 
scarcely measurable. The footways of London Bridge (where 
according to the census the greatest traffic into the city occurs) 
are formed with massive blocks of granite, at a cost at least 
seven times as great as Victoria paving ; but notwithstanding 
the enormous difference in cost, it is doubtful if the latter 
wears away quicker than the solid granite. 


ROTHWELL’S STENCIL WORKS. 


WHAT is a stencil? This will probably be the query of the 
reader. Well, a stencil is an open-work pattern, over which, 
paints or inks are passed by a brush. 

These stencils are used for a variety of purposes by letter- 
press and calico printers, paper stainers, floor-cloth makers, 
merchant shippers, decorators, &c. Quite recently the general 
public have evinced a decided taste for the stencils which take 
the shape of names cut in thin copper. These little stencils 
are used for marking household linen. The process is simple 
and cleanly. The stencil is placed upon the article that is to 
be printed and a brush slightly charged with marking ink, is 
briskly rubbed over the stencil a few times ; the stencil is then 
lifted, when a clear impression will be found underneath. 
With very little practice any person is by these means able to 
mark about from 100 to 150 articles per hour. Any style or 
design of letter or monogram can be cut as a stencil for this 
purpose. The idea of quick marking or writing is not a new 
one, for undoubtedly stencil plates have an ancient origin. 
It is on record, that in bygone ages when few men in a nation 
could either read or write, a celebrated Emperor signed all 
documents or tablets by means of a stencil. This he did as 
follows:—His name was cut or perforated in a thin plate of 
gold, and when this plate was fixed or laid on the document 
to be signed, the king simply took a reed or pen charged with 
ink and traced through the perforations in the stencil, the 
outline of his name. 

The typographer occasionally employs stencils for giving 
prominence to a certain class of advertisements. 

It is a well-known fact that the beautiful printed cottons, 
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now so much in vogue, are got up to their high state of per- 
fection by being passed through a series of copper rollers fed 
with colours. Each colour, or even tint, tone, or shade of 
colour, requires a separate roller. But, as the engraving of 
patterns on copper rollers is a very expensive and tedious 
process, calico printers have recourse to a simple plan for 
getting out samples. These samples of new designs, asa 
rule, are printed from stencils, a separate plate being cut for 
each colour in the pattern. When it has been ascertained 
from the stencilled samples which patterns are likely to prove 
saleable, they are at once engraved upon the roller, and placed 
among the list of stock patterns. Mr. Rothwell, we believe 
has sets of his own designs that require as many as seven 
stencils to complete the colouring of a single pattern. To 
such a nicety are these patterns cut out, that each and every 
one fit exactly over the other, and the finished design has 
more the appearance of hand painting than printed work. 

Since the invention of the Frondanier paper making 
machine, by means of which strips of paper of any length 
may be made easily and cheaply, the manufacture of paper- 
hangings has received immense impetus. These goods are 
world wide in their application for household decoration. 
What would the walls of our cottages and villas be without 
the production of the paper-stainers’ works? And here again 
the stencil comes in for some share of the work. Paper- 
hangings are usually printed by blocks and by rollers. The 
blocks are always employed for printing by hand the better 
class of goods, and the rollers are worked by machine, and 
fed with colour, which is regulated by what are technically 
known as docters. On certain kinds of paper wall coverings, 
however, the stencil plates are utilised, but they are being 
gradually superseded by other methods, which certainly, do 
the work quicker. But it is inthe decoration of our churches, 
public buildings, and dwelling houses, that the modern stencil 
plays its most important part. 

Art decoration is now a branch of trade that possesses an 
interest for almost every civilised human being, and it is this 
desire for beautiful, yet not costly decoration, that has called 
into play the skill and energy of decorative designers, among 
whom Mr. Rothwell occupies an important place. Before 
paper-hangings came into general use, that is during the 
eighteenth and commencement of the present centuries, 
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“ slap-dashing ’’ was a common mode of decorating the walls 
uf bed chambers and living rooms. The walls were first 
distempered or coated with a water paint, known in some 
districts as colouring, or whitewashing, as the old lady said 
when she told a visitor that their chapel had been wiztewashed 
red. Upon these distempered walls patterns of a diaper or 
floral design were stencilled ; these were cut in tin or stout 
paper. This work was, however, generally very rudely exe- 
cuted, and had little claim to artistic merit. But the modern 
revival of stencilling shews the capabilities of the process in 
a much more favourable light. The art has now been raised 
to a high state of perfection, and scarcely a building of any 
size or importance can be found in which the decorations are 
not aided or got out entirely by the means of stencils. 
Without a doubt the simplest mode of decorating a wall is by 
the process termed stencilling. A wall, the dado and frieze 
of which.are carefully stencilled in harmonious colours, while 
the interspace is treated to some subdued tint in dead or flat 
colouring, may fairly rank as a beautiful object, upon which 
the eye can rest refreshed and satisfied. This is the opinion 
of a well-known writer on decoration, and there will be few 
people found that are disposed to quarrel with it. Ruskin 
tells us that ‘‘ the only essential distinction between decorative 
and other art is the being fitted for a fixed place, and in that 
place related, either in subordination or in command to other 
pieces of art; and all the greatest art which the world has 
produced is thus fitted for a place, and subordinated to a 
purpose. There is no existing highest order art but is deco- 
rative.” This is just the principle the stencil designer for 
decorative work has to keep in mind, and how successfully 
this is done may be seen by a careful inspection of modern 
decorations. 

About the twelfth century woven fabrics for wall decoration 
were very appropriate and suitable, for it was impossible to 
make beautiful the rough boards, and bare stonework of the 
feudal castles with paint. But however effective in appearance 
this method of decorating walls is not at all suited to our 
almost hermetically-sealed and stuffy dwellings, in which 
woven fabrics gather dust, and perhaps ill smells, or even 
may retain the germs of contagious diseases. In an ancient, 
draughty baronial hall arras hangings were no doubt comfort- 
able as well as beautiful, and so they might be still if 
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decorators only fitted them as wall coverings in large airy and 
spacious rooms. -But with our smooth stucco interior walls, 
paint has been found the best covering, and it is the demand 
for decorating plain painted wallsthat has revived the existence 
of stencil designs. But the use of this partly mechanical 
form of decoration is not confined to walls. Floors, doors, 
furniture, shop fronts, embossed glass, and a thousand and 
one articles are continually urging the stencil designers to 
produce fresh examples of decorative skill. To such an extent 
has this branch of trade grown, that numbers of persons are 
constantly employed cutting out the designs as fast as they 
are produced. 

Stencils now enter largely into the decorations of our time. 
This is not to be wondered at, for beautiful work can be exe- 
cuted with properly designed and cut stencils. Howsimple a 
matter it is to make a door painted in plain colour artistic by 
painting in a design through the cut out pattern of a stencil. 

It is so simple to do this in one, or even two colours that 
no lady with spare time to fill up need feel afraid to venture a 
trial of her skill as a decorator. Plenty of articles of ugly 
furniture may by these means be made good looking at a very 
trifling cost. 

The modus operandi of cutting stencils is very simple; the 
manual dexterity requisite is easily acquired. The designer 
first sketches out the pattern on stout paper, sheet zinc 
or tin foil, according to the requirements of various work; 
sheet zinc, however, on account of its hard nature and the 
difficulty of cutting is seldom used. When the design is 
drawn it is given over to the stencil cutter, who, seated on a 
high stool, places the work in front of him on a sheet of plate 
glass fixed to a table. Then with a small knife of peculiar 
construction, and very sharp at the point, the operator cuts 
out bodily the design, leaving in what are known as ties to 
bind the pattern. Sometimes the design is left intact and the 
background cut out, these form what are known as back sten- 
cils, and they are perhaps the most difficult stencils to work 
out. The knife has, of course, to be frequently sharpened on 
a whet stone or apiece of fineemery cloth. It will be thought 
that cutting constantly upon hard glass would soon take the 
edge off any knife, but this is more apparent than real; 
good steel retains its edge for a long time. If the stencils 
were cut upon wood instead of glass the knife would enter 
into that material, whereas glass causes no obstruction to the 
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clear sweep of the knife. When it is considered that lines 
both straight and curved, not more than oné sixteenth of an 
inch in width, are often cut out, it will be readily imagined 
that no obstruction must be offered to the knife other than 
that which it encounters in the cutting material. Large 
quantities of these stencil plates are annually shipped all over 
the world. 

The stencils used by merchant shippers for painting bales 
and cases with trade marks and shipping instructions are cut 
in stout sheet zinc. Unlike decorators stencils, these are cut 
or rather punched out with a hammer and a chisel-like tool. 

Copper stencil plates in the shape of ornamental corners, 
borders, letters, north points, and clumps of trees, are used by 
architects, surveyors, and engineers for lettering and orna- 
menting architectural drawings, plans, tracings, &c. It would 
not be a bad plan if every house had its stencil plate, for 
painting the name of the occupier, on bucket, step-ladders, 
and other household and garden utensils that are liable to go 
astray. 

Stencils have recently been extensively used in the produc- 
tion of a new damp proof cloth decoration for walls. This new 
decoration is manufactured from Mr. Rothwell’s designs and 
ideas by the firm of Thos. Briggs, Springfield Works, Salford. 
The demand for this decoration has lately extended consider- 
ably, and new material for its manufacture is now being laid 
down at the already extensive Springfield Works. A strong 
cloth is first got up to a beautiful smooth surface with paint. 
When this is quite dry and seasoned it is embellished with 
stencil designs in a most artistic manner, and afterwards 
varnished. The colours are dried at an extremely high 
temperature thus ensuring good wearing and lasting qualities. 
The advantages of such a ready-made decoration are obvious, 
in these days of go-ahead high steam pressure, when a saving 
of time means a saving of money. Not only is it impervious 
to damp, but as a dado it can be put on the walls of a room 
without dirt, smell, or the inconvenience of wet paint, is less 
than half a day, and that at a low cost. Furthermore such a 
decorated wall could be washed or scrubbed without injury as 
often as necessary, and if a change of decoration be required 
it is an easy matter to strip from the wall this material and 
refix it in another house or room. 

We live in an age of sanitary science and foul air, and it 
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behoves us to consider how we can best decorate our dwellings 
with materials that are easily cleansed. How far this is likely 
to be achieved by the use of surface washable wallcovering such 
as the stencilled cloth decoration, time alone will prove, but 
we are evidently in a fair way to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems of social sanitary reform. 


D. ANDERSON AND SON, LIMITED, 
LAGAN FELT WORKS, BELFAST. 


PATENT felt is a waterproof article made of strong flax fibres 
mixed with tar, bitumen, or other resinous substances. It 
offers a cheap and light substitute for slates, tiles, zinc, iron, 
&c., for covering workshops, barns, sheds, stores, warehouses, 
and all kinds of buildings where cheapness and lightness of 
construction are sought. It is further used for sheathing 
ships’ bottoms between wood and copper, for lining roofs or 
damp walls, for deadening noise, and as a damp course in 
foundations it is most valuable. 

Belfast, in the north of Ireland, is the principal centre of 
this industry, and the firm whose name is at the head of this 
notice is one of the oldest and widest known, holding now 
the leading position in the trade. Their premises cover 
several acres of ground, are fitted up with improved machin- 
ery, capable of turning out at shortest notice an almost 
unlimited quantity of goods, and besides all kinds of tarred or 
Patent felts, they also produce Dry Hair Felt, a staple article as 
a non-conductor of heat or cold, for covering boilers, pipes, 
etc. ; to this list they have added two specialities of which 
they are the sole makers, namely, a ready coated Roofing felt 
and non-conducting !ncombustible Silicate cloth. 

Settlers and others living in distant countries are prevented 
from using roofing felts, (though just the thing for them,) by 
the difficulty of getting the required coating material. After 
years of trial and perseverance, this firm have however, 
succeeded in producing a ready coated roofing material called 
““ Andersons’ Prepared Roofing,” which meets this want, 
increasing in public favour in the countries for which it was 
intended. And when it is considered how difficult it is to roll 
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up tar coated felt, it may be understood what a manufacturing 
victory it was to offer to the trade a coated felt which unrolls 
with ease, which does not run inthe hottest sun, and which 
presents a pleasing appearance. 

As regards their other speciality, the value of the extraor- 
dinary substance called “ Silicate Cotton,” or ‘Slag Wool,” 
besides being incombustible, has been acknowledged as the 
best non-conductor known, but the difficulty was how to apply 
it to commercial purposes. This has been overcome, and D. 
Anderson and Son, having acquired the exclusive patent 
rights, now produce a cloth or web from this material, in 
different widths for application to boilers, pipes, etc., as an 
isolater, or non-conductor, as shown in this sketch. 





The cloth can be readily applied or taken off as required. 
For marine boilers and pipes, where every danger of fire 
must be guarded against, its application has become invalu- 
able, not alone on this account, but also because it can be 
easily applied in awkward places, whether the pipes are cold 
or hot. As yet this industry is in its infancy, nevertheless, 
so highly has the article been appreciated wherever shown 
and applied, that a large demand has sprung up, and exten- 
sions are now being made by this enterprising firm to meet it. 

At home this firm is well known for the construction of 
those wide-span wooden lattice girder-felted roofs, which are 
now so often erected Not alone in Ireland, but along the 
Mersey and the Clyde, specimens of these useful roofs, now 
known as “Belfast Roofs,” and erected by this firm, may be 
Observed. Their practical value is best understood by the 
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accompanying illustration, from which it may be seen that 
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buildings of from thirty to one hundred feet span can be 
covered without centre support, and with a minimum quan- 
tity of wood, requiring therefore comparatively light supports. 
D. Anderson and Son have published a neat pamphlet, 
laying down therein simple instructions, by following which 
even unskilled workmen can carry out these erections. The 
firm can refer to many well-known business houses for whom 
they have completed large roofs of this kind. 

Abroad, their name is equally well known, as they appear 
to do a considerable export trade. 

In closing this notice, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
singular success of this firm ; the keen foresight of its founder 
the energy of his successors, their close attention to business, 
and well known integrity with the excellency of their produc- 
tions were amply rewarded from a small beginning by 
having now their business connections throughout the world. 


MESSRS. THOMAS ORMEROD AND COMPANY. 


MIDWAY among the hills between Bradford and Huddersfield, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is the thriving town of 
Brighouse, where are, among those of other firms, the exten- 
sive works of Messrs. Thomas Ormerod and Co,, cotton 
spinners. The town has little beyond its industries to 
recommend it ; but in these it is, for its size, unusually rich. 
Still, it is not quite devoid of interest. The hills about are 
well wooded, and dotted here and there with charming 
residences. Not far cistant is Crow Nest, a fine estate, and 
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interesting as being the seat of the late Sir Titus Salt, the 
founder of the magnificent works at Saltaire. Within a mile 
too, there is Kirklees, which for many generations has been 
in the possession of the Armytages ; and within whose grounds 
lie the remains of the renowned forester—Robin Hood. With 
many a bold curve the river Calder, once a stream about which 
poets might have written, but now dull enough with products 
from a hundred factories and dyeworks, flows down the valley. 
«Where once the garden smiled,” and where but a few years 
ago, there was little but meadow land and a few plain houses, 
is now the site of numbers of large factories and shops. 

There are three principal industries—cotton, silk, and stone. 
Cotton spinning has the sway, and it has been much longer 
established than the silk; but in the latter branch a good deal 
is now done in the town, and considerable fortunes have been 
realised within the last ten or twelve years. The hills contain 
valuable beds of stone, which is being got on all hands; and 
the perpetual clinking of hammers and chisels from the scores 
of quarries in the neighbourhood, makes rather a pleasant 
accompaniment to the steady hum of machinery in motion. 

The premises ef Messrs. Ormerod and Co., situate at the 
upper end of the town, comprise a fine solidly-built stone 
mill, about 60 yards long and 33 yards wide, and several other 
buildings of less importance. The works are known as Owler 
Ings. The head of the firm, Mr. Thomas Ormerod, is a 
gentleman possessing admirable business qualities. Not 
content with merely knowing his own trade most thoroughly, 
he has interested himself in all commercial matters affecting 
the town and district ; and there has been no president of the 
Halifax Chamber of Commerce who has commanded greater 
respect, and whose opinions have had more weight among his 
fellows, than Mr. Ormerod, who has just retired from the post. 
It is sometimes remarked that Brighouse and Mr. Ormerod 
are synonymous, so intimate is he with all its affairs; but he 
is above all a man of business. As you enter his office and 
find on the mantelpiece several large and queer-looking stones 
—one of them weighing many pounds, you wonder if he is a 
geologist as well; but on enquiry you find that the stones 
have come as “cotton,” and are merely exhibited as a curious 
example of the way in which “ the heathen Chinee,” or some 
Mexican trader does business. They are intended as the 
nucleus of a “ Brazilian” rockery. 
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The motive power is supplied from three large boilers, each 
of 40-horse nominal power, and capable of working together 
up to 500-horse power. These are of the best manufacture 
and are replete with smoke-consuming appliances. It is of 
course, highly desirable that in these densely populated 
manufacturing districts every possible precaution should be 
taken against the emission of smoke; and it is only fair to 
say that this is done at Owler Ings, the “smoke nuisance” 
being reduced to a minimum. During a raid upon the manu- 
facturers of Brighouse some time ago with a view to suppress- 
ing excessive smoke, Messrs. Ormerod and Co. were almost 
the only important firm that escaped the vigilance of the 
officials. 

The principal engine is called a compound beam engine, 
having high and low pressure cylinders. It is a fine piece of 
mechanism and is quite majestic in its movements. In the 
foundations or engine bed no fewer than 6000 cubic feet of 
ashlar stone are used. The engine was built by Messrs. 
Taylor and Hirst, of Marsden ; and compounded by Messrs. 
Wood, Baldwin and Co., Brighouse. The weight it has to 
turn is enormous, and yet it does its work with the greatest 
possible ease, and runs almost noiselessly. The engineer is 
perhaps one of the most experienced in the neighbourhood, 
and takes no little pride in his work. This is seen by the 
bright and almost spotless appearance of nearly every portion 
of the machinery. [Even here, too, the head of the firm is 
thoroughly at home and converses on the technicalities of an 
engine-house with almost the same freedom that he speaks of 
the different qualities of yarns spun. In another part of the 
premises is a smaller direct-acting engine, of about 60-horse 
power, which turns the machinery in the rooms adjacent to 
the large mill. Besides this there is a stationary fire engine ; 
to it are attached hose pipes, which (as proved in actual 
experiment) can be set in operation in the remarkably short 
space of a minute and three quarters, and four jets of water 
thrown over the mill. In case of fire during working hours, 
the danger would thus be reduced toa minimum ; but further 
precautions are taken with regard to the separate rooms. At 
the entrance to each room there isan hydrant, with hose pipe 
attached ; all over the premises, too, there are fire extincteurs ; 
and lest all these measures should not be successful, there is 
the most modern method added, namely, the introduction of 
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steam. There are separate steam pipes in each room through 
which at any moment a large volume of steam could be 
turned into any given apartment in case of an outbreak of 
fire at a pressure of 6olbs. ; and there is no doubt this would 
do much in arresting the progress of the flames, if it did not 
altogether suppress them. 

Coming to the actual process of cotton spinning, &c., the 
visitor is first introduced into the preparing rooms. The 
cotton in its raw state as received from abroad, is in hard 
lumps much the same as wool, and this has to undergo some 
rather severe work at the outset in order to “loosen” the 
material. All foreign traders, too, are not perfectly honest, 
and one method of cheating is to mix a large proportion of 
sand with the cotton. Sand has the two-fold advantage of 
being cheap and heavy, and in this and other ways the 
English manufacturer is swindled. It may be mentioned here 
that the kind of cotton mostly used here is Brazilian, which 
is of longer texture than American, and for many sorts of 
goods is'a good substitute for Egyptian. During the late war 
in Egypt, the price of Egyptian went up considerably. The 
raw material, then, has first to go through what is called a 
willowing machine, which partially opens it and separates a 
portion of the sand. and other refuse from it. Then it passes 
to the scutching machines, where it is run through three 
porcupine cylinders, by which means it is further cleared of 
unnecessary and deleterious substances. As the cotton is 
placed on these machines it is weighed and put on in certain 
proportions—so many pounds to the square yard—so as to 
give it something like evenness after having passed through 
this process. It is afterwards conveyed to a “beater,” with 
two revolving fans, in which process more dirt is extracted, 
and then to a “double beater,” with a like result. 

After leaving the scutch room, the cotton, now a beautiful 
downy substance, goes to the carding engines. These are 
large machines having innumerable rollers covered with 
“cards” (which are webs of india-rubber or leather, filled in 
with hundreds of thousands of wire teeth of various thicknesses) 
and the material, as it passes through, is formed into a sort of 
soft filmy rope, the waste being separated and gathered 
together, and the fibre collected in long cans. These cans 
and their contents, called “‘ ends,” of sliver, are then taken to 
the drawing frames, and five cf the ends are run into one, 
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These machines, of modern make, are so beautifully and ingen- 
iously constructed, that if one of the “ends” breaks, as of 
course they frequently do, the machine at once stops. This 
is effected by what is known as the patent electric stop motion. 
It is a modern contrivance altogether and works admirably. 
Women are mostly employed in the drawing department, and 
their wages are often pretty remunerative. In the earlier 
processes the machines are mostly looked after by men. 

Having passed through the drawing frames, then the fibre, 
now in a beautiful, glossy condition, resembling wonderfully 
its rival, becomes known by the awfully prosy term of 
“slubbing.” The ends are run through a series of rollers 
having a comparatively slow movement; then they pass 
between others revolving much more rapidly, and are caught 
by large “flyers ’’—portions of the machine having an upright 
bright steel bar and two steel sloping arms, with apertures, 
through which the fibre, now drawn much finer than before, 
passes. The “flyers” whirl round swiftly, winding the mater- 
ial on toa large spool or bobbin. How comes it that the thread 
is wound round these bobbins with such regularity? Simply 
in this way: while the flyers are carrying the ends round and 
round there is an ingenious mechanical contrivance at work 
by which the “lifter,” on which all the bobbins rests, slowly 
rises and falls, according to the size of the bobbins. In this 
way the cotton end is worked round the bobbin with striking 
evenness. The movement of the “spindle” also puts ‘‘twist”’ 
in the fibre, thereby giving it solidity and strength. All this 
time the cotton has been undergoing a series of processes of 
cleaning—indeed right away to the very last stage through 
which it passes before leaving the hands of the spinner, the 
material requires careful watching in this respect. The 
slubber’s duty is not merely to see to the ends being “kept up,” 
and connecting them when broken, but also to see that no 
lumps of cotton pass intothe yarn. These lumps are carefully 
picked off and collected together. 

The next stage through which the cotton goes is called 
roving, and this is not very unlike the last. The large bobbins 
are fixed on to a creel or stand, the material again is run through 
rollers, drawn much finer than before, more twist put into it by 
means of similar, though smaller flyers to those just mentioned 
after which it is ready for the spinner. 

The process of spinning is always interesting to the visitor 
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Here in one of the rooms entirely devoted to spinning, there 
are no fewer than sixteen pairs of “ mules.” The mules are 
monstre spinning machines, each occupying, in its size and 
its peculiar movements, a surprisingly large space. Each 
mule has eight hundred spindles ; these revolve at the rate of 
5,000 or 6,000 times per minute, and one of the spindles on 
which the thread is wound, (for such it has now become) 
contains about 3,000 yards. The room is hot, and men and 
boys work bare-footed, and wear scanty clothing, trousers and 
shirt often constituting their working dress. One wonders 
sometimes the workpeople do not oftener come to grief, flitting 
about here and there among the machinery, and only escaping 
sometimes as it seems by a hair’s-breadth the ponderous mule, 
with its stately locomotive motion. Formerly the mules, after 
performing their usual moveable distance of a few feet, had to 
be bodily thrust back by the spinner. Now, however, this is 
notso. The introduction of self-acting machinery has simpli- 
fied the work, but it has also lessened materially the amount 
of labour employed, and fewer hands are needed. The 
mechanical arrangements here are such that when the mule 
has done its prescribed distance, a fresh set of wheels are 
instantly set in motion, and the machine is quickly drawn back 
to its starting point. This sort of thing is repeated many 
hundreds of times a day, the spinner meanwhile going about 
seeing that all is right, and tying up brokenends. As the yarn 
is being spun, more loose and unnecessary material is taken 
from it, and it would surprise many to know the purposes this, 
and the refuse got from it at earlier stages, are put to. While 
Messrs. Ormerod’s yarns themselves find their way to Bradford 
and Manchester, in particular, and are at present used largely 
in the manufacture of many of the new fancy goods—plaids in 
particular—the “fly,” as it is called, goes to make up many 
of the so called “all wool goods.”’ 

Messrs. Thomas Ormerod and Co. are cotton doublers as 
well as spinners, and in the latter department they have 
machinery quite abreast withthe times. There are 16 twining 
jennies, to each of which three persons act as minders. There 
is an important difference between these jennies and many of 
the older sort ; for while formerly, and even in many cases 
now, the carriage is stationary, and the creel moves, here the 
contrary principle is adopted, the creel being stationary, whilst 
the carriage moves. The firm at Owler Ings were the first 
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in the neighbourhood to adopt this principle—a principle 
which has all along worked admirably. In twining, as done 
here, there are two cops, the threads of which are to be 
twisted into one; the ends, in couples, are drawn iirst over 
a piece of cloth, and afterwards through water, so as to lay 
the fibre. Wet though the threads are at this point, they are 
perfectly dry and smooth ere they reach the spindle on to 
which they are wound, the damp being thoroughly taken out 
by centrifugal force given to it. [Even in the neatly formed 
cops into which the cotton is formed, there isan improvement 
noticeable. While formerly when the cops were removed and 
packed together, they were often a source of serious trouble 
to the person who had to hunt for the end of the yarn, and 
even when found, the thread would get seriously entangled, 
now a little glutinous preparation is used, which serves to stiffen 
the cop, and allow of its being unwound again with the 
greatest ease. 

‘rom the cops the yarn is taken and run on to moderately 
large bobbins, after which the last stage is reached—that of 
warping. This is the cleanest and most pleasant part of the 
whole process, though at no stage in cotton spinning is there 
anything at all disagreeable. The warping “mill” is not a 
building, but a huge skeleton frame or machine, round which 
the cotton warps are wound. Fixed at a short distance from 
it are “creels,” filled with thin iron skewers, on which the bob- 
bins of cotton are placed—often many hundreds in number. 
The threads are all gathered together, (the number being 
determined by the size of the warp required,) fastened to a 
point on the warping mill, and then the machine is set in 
motion, going round and round much in the same fashion as 
the steam horses at our fairs. When the required length is 
obtained, the women in charge take the warp off, fold it in 
ingenious fashion in graceful coils, and the bundle is then 
tied up and despatched to its destination. 

One wonders, remembering the various tedious processes the 
yarn has gone through, the vast outlay in machinery and 
building required, and the hundreds of: workpeople whose 
wages must be paid—and indeed are paid cheerfully enough 
—where the profit is to come from—especially in face of the 
tremendous competition there is now-a-days in this as in 
almost every branch of manufacture. And yet masters manage 
to hold their own. It is to be supposed that the experienced 
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spinning master knows to the greatest nicety the price at which 
he can afford to “do” the warp at one’s feet. But this is no 
business of ours. 

A word in conclusion. One is struck in passing through 
the works at Owler Ings with the care that is taken for the 
welfare of the workpeople. The rooms are lofty, well lighted 
and ventilated; every reasonable precaution is taken to pre- 
vent accident from the machinery, as well as in case of fire; 
and from what could be judged by a brief visit to the place, 
the workpeople are generally well contented. 


PRIMROSE AND COMPANY’S PATENT SYSTEM OF 
“ECLIPSE” GLAZING WITHOUT PUTTY. 


IN the following notice we purpose giving a brief description 
of the “ Eclipse ”’ system of glazing without putty, patented 
by Messrs. Primrose and Co., of Shefheld. Some of the 
principal points of superiority claimed by the patentees are 
as follow :—The panes, which may be of any size, are fastened 
by a strong metal bar made of a composition of prepared 
lead and tin, upon which the weather has no effect, these bars 
having a great advantage over those made of zinc or lead 
only, as the former flake and quickly decay under atmospheric 
action ; the latter have no rigidity and are of objectionable 
appearance. For these reasons the patentees claim the right 
to use the term “imperishable bars.” Whilst keeping a 
joint quite wind and weather proof, the bar leaves the glass 
free for the expansion and contraction caused by variations of 
temperature, thereby preventing the breakages so frequently 
experienced in putty glazing. If from other causes breakages 
occur, squares can be easily replaced without skilled labour, 
the chief thing necessary being an accurate measurement of 
the broken square. The small brass screw which fastens the 
bar to the purlin is then loosened, the glass inserted, the bar 
rubbed down tight on the glass, the screw replaced and the 
operation is complete. There is no overlap of glass and 
consequently no accumulation of dirt between the panes. 
Glazing can be done in any weather, and very readily. 

Only a small amount of woodwork being exposed, painting 
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is reduced to a minimum, and the unsightly appearance of 
new putty without paint in a newly-glazed square is avoided. 
By this system curvilinear roofs, to any curve, can be glazed 
quite as easily as flat roofs, and with flat glass. This glazing 
gives a very light and elegant appearance to glass houses, 
which is much appreciated by horticulturists, as there is the 
smallest possible obstruction to the light. Messrs. Primrose 
and Co. have also registered a purlin, into a groove of which 
the top end of the square is inserted. The bottom end of the 
square fits over a second purlin, which is grooved to receive 
the condensed water trickling down the giass. The water is 
then carried through another vertical groove on to the square 
below, owfside the roof, thus entirely preventing the drip which 
causes so much damage to delicate plants, and annoyance to 
those in charge of them. This glazing is also found to be 
specially applicable to the numerous mills and manufactories 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire, where the maximum of light is 
required, and also to railway stations and glass roofs of 
verandahs, billiard rooms, &c. Architects and men of con- 
siderable practical experience unanimously agree that the 
invention is an entire success. The writer of this notice had 
an opportunity a few days ago of visiting the nurseries of 
Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, at Handsworth, near 
Sheffield, where Messrs. Primrose & Co. have recently erected 
a house 100 feet in length. The structure was decorated 
with 1200 pelargoniums, (about 150 varieties) in full bloom. 
The exquisite beauty of the exhibition was in a great measure 
attributed by the head gardener to the abundance of light 
which is so noticeable a feature in Eclipse-glazed houses, and 
so essential to the perfect blooming of plants. In comparison 
with one or two putty-glazed houses standing near, the con- 
trast in this respect was very striking. The patentees are 
now exhibiting a conservatory aquarium at the International 
Fisheries Exhibition, South Kensington, and are just com- 
pleting the glazing of the Industrial Exhibition building at 
Oldham, (over 30,000 feet superficial). This invention has 
secured for the patentees awards at the Royal Horticultural 
Show, South Kensington, the Liverpool and Manchester Show 
at Preston, and at the recent Doncaster show. 
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DELTA METAL. 


THERE is scarcely a more important or interesting branch of 
scientific industry than that of the alloys of metal, and our 
engineering and manufacturing interests are greatly dependent 
upon the special qualities of the same. Mr. Alexander Dick, 
of Cannon Street, London, has patented a new alloy 
to which he has applied the term Delta Metal, and which is 
in fact an improved kind of brass, possessing many of the 
superior qualities of aluminium bronze; it is capable of 
being made as tough as wrought iron, and as strong and 
hard as mild steel. It can, moreover, be forged and rolled 
hot, and may be drawn into wire when cold. When melted, 
Delta Metal runs very freely, and perfectly sound castings of 
fine close grain can be produced fromit. Its colour resembles 
that of gold alloyed with silver; it takes a high polish, and 
when exposed tothe atmosphere is less liable to tarnish than 
either bronze or brass. 

Another important quality of Delta Metal is that it can, 
like wrought iron or steel, be stamped up hot, but being 
softer than either of them in the heated state,much heavier 
pieces of great strength and hardness can be stamped thereof ; 
thus saving much labour and expense in the finishing. 

This metal possesses, too, the property of bending to a 
blow, or to pressure, long before any fracture takes place 
and in point of fact, itis at once more tough, more ductile, 
and yet much harder than gun metal or brass. From a series 
of experiments which have been made, we learn that the 
breaking strain of Delta Metal cast in green sand is 21 tons 
per square inch, when rolled hard in 13 inch bars the breaking 
strain is 33 tons, and when drawn into wire of 22 gauge it is 
equal to 62 tons per square inch. Cast brass on the other 
hand, breaks at 8 tons, brass wire and wrought iron at 22 
tons, and cast gun metal at 16 tons strain per square inch. 
These comparisons show conclusively the superiority of 
Delta Metal: its great strength, durability and hardness are 
rapidly introducing it into all kinds of engineering work, 
whilst its fine rich colour is much appreciated in cabinet 
work, harness and carriage fittings, etc. The price we 
understand is but slightly in advance of the best brass; so 
that although but recently introduced into the market, it is 


already coming largely into use. 
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At the late Engineering and Metal Trades’ Exhibition 
new alloys and compounded metals were present in great 
force, and it would have been somewhat singular if 
something deserving to be pronounced as at once new and 
good, had not been present. This ‘‘something” was the new 
metallic compound known as Delta Metal, which has already 
attracted the notice of metallurgists and engineers, and 
which, on many grounds, to be presently specified, decidely 
merits careful consideration. From a dry, technical view- 
point, only the exhibits comprised under this head were 
naturally of pratical interest, for the new competitive metal 
(everything new is naturally competitive in these days) was, 
shown wrought into a great variety of forms, and the ingots 
especially those partially forged, attracted a good deal of 
notice among experts. 

Briefly, to use the words of the Was Engineer, it is claimed 
for Delta Metal that it possesses in a high degree, the triple 
merits of low price, great beauty, and extraordinary 
adabtability to a really extraordinary range of uses. ‘The 
metal was exhibited in bars, rods, wires, sheets, plates, &c., 
and wrought up as fire-engine fittings, branch pipes, hydrants, 
cranks, screw propellers, valves, boiler fittings, bolts, nuts, 
water gauges, pumps, railway and carriage fittings generally, 
and, in a word, an enormous variety of utilities for engineers 
as well as others. 

It is believed that the Delta Metal possesses some of the 
best qualities of the well-known and valued aluminium 
alloys, and may be aptly described as being a _ highly 
improved form of the very finest brass. Unlike brass, 
however, Delta Metal can be both forged and rolled hot, and 
thus treated it has been proved to be fifty per cent. stronger 
than wrought iron. Ina molten condition, Delta Metal has 
extraordinary flux, and it is stated to be capable of producing 
really sound and close grained castings. Certainly the 
specimens exhibited were remarkable for their high quality. 
In a cold state Delta Metal can be rolled with much facility 
into very thin sheets, or drawn into very fine wire, and in the 
latter state its tensile strength is nearly three times greater 
than that of wrought iron. 

Obviously such a metal as this has a very wide range of 
uses, and it is well adapted for almost all kinds of mechanical 
engineering. Being entirely grainless, it can be very readily 
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dealt with by any ordinary cutting tool. It takes a most 
brilliant polish, having a lustre something between that of 
burnished silver and gold, and, most important, it does not 
tarnish nor corrode. This power of resisting corrosion is 
one of its special features, and naturally renders it particu- 
larly suitable for use in all cases where corrosion has to be 
guarded against. 

Delta Metal can be shaped to fine curves, and yet wrought 
out, with great comparative thinness, and, in the hands of 
the gas engineer, is calculated to effect quite a revolution in 
not a few ways. It is admirably adapted for pipes and tubes, 
and its surface easily taking a really brilliant gold-like polish 
and lustre, it possesses manifest merits over brass, or, per- 
haps, any other metal or alloy in use. This metal, too, 
successfully resists the continued action of diluted sulphuric 
acid, and the fumes of ordinary coal gas have no appreciable 
influence upon its surface. Its adaptability for the manufac- 
ture of dry gas meters, for example, has already been well 
tested. When fully exposed to gas and dust for a long period, 
thin sheets of this metal do not exhibit a trace of alteration. 

The Razlway Record says that several of the large Railway 
and Railway Carriage Companies have deeméd the metal of 
sufficient importance to give it a good trial (such trials being 
now carried on) for the fittings of their carriages; and we hear 
itis also to be largely employed on tramways, and, indeed, the 
Falcon Engine and Car Works Company showed at the 
Engineering Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall, a tramcar 
fitted with the metal, the rails being forged and the fittings 
cast. ‘‘ For steamships the uses of the metal increase daily, 
and Messrs. Stevens and Smith showed a tractrix propeller, 5 ft. 
in diameter, manufactured from it, and, in order to supply the 
growing demand for rods, sheets, and ingots, the wholesale 
and retail metal merchants find it advantageous to keep a 
stock, and Messrs. Pfeil and Co. exhibited a fine collection of 
it in all these various forms. Mr. Dick had himself a large 
and extensive assortment of articles at the Exhitition, many 
of which have not been shown publicly before, including 
ship’s deck and cabin fittings, telegraph instruments, railway 
and tramway fittings, steam whistles, fire-engine fittings, 
water gauges, pump rods, cranks, patent locks, and keys for 
safes (made by the firms of Chubb and Milner), bells of all 
descriptions, stair-rods and plates, most elegant umbrella- 
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stands for the entrance-hall, other ornamental work, &c. 
The very latest adaptation of the Delta Metal has been to 
gas fittings and meters, and for particular reasons. The 
metal is but little affected by atmospheric changes, and it has 
been tried with diluted acids with most satisfactory results, 
It is a well known fact that the affect of acid on an alloy is 
not in proportion to the quantities of metals composing it, 
and thus Delta Metal has been found capable of resisting 
diluted acids better than either the copper, iron, or zinc that 
form the alloy, and not only does it withstand acids but even 
common coal gas and the fumes arising therefrom. It has, 
therefore, been submitted to numerous tests by competent gas 
authority, and pronounced as most suitable for gas purposes, 
and is being used in the manufacture of various articles and 
parts of machinery required in gas works.” 

At the Sanitary Exhibition recently held at Glasgow, Mr. 
Dick was awarded a first class prize medal for his Delta 
Metal ;— amongst his exhibits a fine set of Surgical Instru- 
ments, forged of his metal was greatly admired. 


EFFICIENT VENTILATION. 


THERE are few subjects, perhaps, within the last few years, 
which have attracted more public attention than ventilation, 
or, as it may be more technically described, the theory of an 
efficient artificial supply of fresh wholesome air to rooms or 
confined spaces where the consumption may be greater than 
the supply. Our forefathers, it may here be observed, can 
have had but little, if, indeed, any trouble with a question of 
this sort—at least upon dry land—inasmuch as the ancient 
system of wainscoating walls must have, toa very perceptible 
degree, provided for the admission of air by innumerable 
crevices, and for its exit pretty much in the same way ; thus, 
if the power of the fire was sufficient to warm the room, 
nature must have done therest. In these more modern days, 
however, the plastered walls in which we so much delight, 
effectually prevent any such spontaneous result. 

With all our improvements, nevertheless, in the building 
line our systems of ventilation have been very bad; in fact, 
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until quite recently ventilation, as a science, has obtained but 
small regard ; it has however at last become, and we are glad 
to be able to record the fact, an acknowledged axiom in the 
present century of grace, that all animal and human life 
must materially deteriorate if confined for any lengthened 
period in a vitiated atmosphere loaded with the poisonous 
products of respiration, exhalation, and combustion, and 
deprived of the requisite amount of oxygen necessary to 
thoroughly aérate and purify the blood. Nowitis universally 
acknowledged that nature has everywhere made provision for 
her own support and well-being, and it only remains for us, 
in any attempt at ventilation—at least in our opinion—to give 
nature a chance to assist herself by permitting her to treat 
the artificial structures in which we live and congregate, in a 
manner in which she may find most easy and congenial, we 
in turn, of course, according to our lights, assisting her so as 
to make the means adopted as comfortable as may be possible 
in every case. Reverting (fora moment) to first principles, 
it is an admitted fact that every breath of heated or respired 
air rises immediately by means of its own levity,—the only 
conceivable power by which it can be kept at once from 
mixing with the air that would be enhaled at the next breath. 
The exhaled air, therefore, rises until it meets the ceiling— 
oftentimes an air-tight level, horizontal surface—where it is 
instantly spread out into a thin layer, is cooled down to a 
general temperature (heavier than the succeding ascending 
air), by which latter it is in turn broken up and obliged to fall 
back to be breathed a second time, and thus to circulate again 
and again in the same vitiated routine. The openings by 
means of which air may be allowed to enter or to leavea 
confined space may be abundantly sufficient, but the question 
which puzzles most of our inventors seems to be as to how to 
cause the respired air to leave the place before it shall have 
lost by cooling its natural power to escape through its own 
warmth and levity, and before it shall have again become 
mixed with the other air in the same room ; a further difficulty 
being as to how this is to be effected without creating a dis- 
agreeable and even dangerous draught. Once mixed with 
the other air, what is to eliminate the carbonic acid? Some 
inventors have answered this question in one way, and some, 
naturally, in another; but it is very generally allowed, that 
amongst the safest and most satisfactory means of ventilating 
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an ordinary dwelling room is to make an opening in the 
ceiling, and fit the same with an appliance to prevent down 
draught. ‘Amongst this class of ventilators,” remarked an 
eminent sanitarian at a recent important meeting at which 
this subject was discussed, “is Boyle’s arrangement, which is 
one of the best which has yet been introduced.” 

Messrs. Robert Boyle and Son, the weli-known sanitary 
engineers, of London and Glasgow, are the firm who manufac- 
ture the speciality to which allusion has just been made, and 
the enconium then pronounced acquires an enhanced value 
when our readers are informed that the merits of no fewer than 
seventy-five different patents for ventilation were discussed 
upon the occasion to which we have referred. Messrs. Robert 
Boyle and Son, it may be mentioned, have a fair claim to 
rank high amidst the founders of what is now termed the 
profession of Sanitary Engineering, having, indeed, by their 
individual efforts, contributed very materially to the raising 
of the question of ventilation almost a science. Their system 
which was brought out some ten or a dozen years ago, and 
which has certainly met with a success indubitably proving 
the merit it possesses, is adapted for any service for which 
ventilation is required, is simple in design and cheap in price, 
and is thus placed within the reach of rich and poor alike. 
The principal is simply the following up of one of nature’s 
simplest laws, namely, for the provision for the admission of 
fresh air from below and for the extraction of foul air from 
above. ‘‘ What we want,” writes one of the most eminent 
medical men of the present day, “is some apparatus or system 
of ventilation for our homes, for our hospitals, and for our 
public institutions, which shall be continuous in its action, and 
self-acting in all its parts, so as not to need attention after it 
has once een fixed.” The ‘ Patent Self-acting Air-pump 
Ventilato:,’ which is the name given to the contrivance, 
invented, patented, and manufactured by this firm, is in 
dwelling-houses and public buildings used at various ele- 
vations in connection with vertical tubes for the ingress of 
cold air from below, and has been proved to answer every one 
of these requirements. Indeed, Messrs. R. Boyle and Son 
have such perfect confidence in the improvement which their 
system has introduced, that they offer to give a written 
guarantee for the efficient ventilation of every cass of building 
which they take in hand, and further that there shall be no 
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down draughts—a most important point which was supposed 
for a long while to be unattainable in any way. 

The principle may be thus explained:—The ventilator 
consists of four sections, each acting independent of the other. 
Fig. 1, in plate 2, shows a curved baffle plate or guard to 
concentrate the current, and to prevent the wind blowing 
through the slits opposite. Fig. 2, a curved plate to take the 





FIG. 1.—ELEVATION oF BOYLE’S FIG. 2.—PLAN OF AIR- 


PLAIN AIR-PUMP VENTILATOR. PUMP VENTILATOR. 


pressure off the vertical slits communicating with the internal 
chambers and to prevent down-draught. The external air 
impinging on the diaphragm 3 is deflected on to the central 
radial plate 4, creating an induced current, and in its passage 
drawing the air from the vertical chamber 5, expelling it at 
the opposite opening. The foul air immediately rushes up 
the shaft connecting the ventilator with the apartment being 
ventilated to supply the place of the air extracted, thus 
securing a continuous and powerful upward current. Fig. 6, 
in the same plate, shows the partitions separating the 
chambers and preventing external air being drawn through 
the slits upon which the wind is not directly acting. 

We may here remark that a certain Mr. Tobin is by many 
credited with the invention of these vertical air tubes; indeed, 
we believe he some time since took out a patent under the 
impression that he was the inventor of them. It was, 
however, only his ignorance of existing sanitary appliances 
which led him to’ think so, inasmuch as they had been in 
existence and even somewhat extensively used previously for 
some twenty years or so, 
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As to the success with which these Patent Self-acting Air- 
Pump Ventilators have met, we may remark that the cele- 
brated Dr. B. W. Richardson, of “ Hygienic” fame, has 
frequently and publicly testified to his belief in their efficiency. 
Speaking some time since to the members of the Glasgow 
Science Association, he said, “Since these excellent ventila- 
tors have been introduced we have now got perfect methods of 
ventilation.” The well-known Sir William Thompson has 
also placed the following opinion upon record. ‘“ I have seen 
several different forms of Messrs. R. Boyle and Son’s venti- 
lators in actual operation, and can testify to their efficiency. 
They thoroughly realise the favourable anticipations which I 
formed from experiments upon models shown to me by Mr. 
Boyle.” The late Sir Gilbert Scott also used these ventilators, 
and his residence was and is fitted up with them, that dis- 
tinguished architect very frequently experimenting with and 
testing them at various times, and every state of weather. 
Before his death he wrote to the firm as follows: “I haveused 
your Patent Self-acting Air-pump ventilator, with complete 
success, and from experience of them in my own house, and in 
other buildings where they have been applied under my 
directions, 1 can confidently, and will always have great 
pleasure in recommending them.” Dr. P. Hinckes Bird, 
another eminent authority in sanitary matters, declares the 
invention to be “really genuine success,” and one which 
should “ meet with honourable recognition and substantial 
reward.” 

One very great recommendation to architects in {favour ot 
Boyle’s Ventilators is, that their external construction is such 
that they can be made to suit any style of architecture, alike 
for domestic dwellings or public institutions, and, as we have 
previou ly stated, they can be applied for several other 
purpose: for which many other systems would be totally unfit. 
Besides Leing in extensive use in private houses too numerous 
to recount, these ventilators have been supplied in consider- 
able numbers, and in many varied forms to, amongst other 
institutions, the British Custom House (under the direction ot 
the Government officials, and where the heat and sulphurous 
vapour from the multitudinous gas jets in use, at one time 
were intolerable, but where now, according to official report, 
the supply of fresh air throughout has exercised a most 
beneficial effect, with not the slightest down draught to be 
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detected): the Council Chamber, in the Guildhall, London: 
the Library at the Inner Temple, London (which it may be 
remarked, affords a severe test); Blackpool Sanitarium, and 
at a large number of other public buildings. 

Messrs. R. Boyle and Son’s Patent Self-acting Air-Pump 
Ventilators and their Systems of Ventilation generally, have 
taken many public prizes, and were awarded the Highest 
Prize at the recent important International Sanitary and 
Medical Exhibition, at South Kensington—this being the 
only First-Class Award given for Roof Ventilators. The 
great value of this latter award may be better conceived 
when the large number of competitors is taken into consider- 
ation, including, as it did, all the best known Manufacturers 
of Roof Ventilators in the world, and that the judges consisted 
of the most eminent scientific and professional authorities in 
the kingdom, who naturally, from their great practical 
experience, would be thoroughly conversant with the respec- 
tive merits of the ventilators upon which they were called to 
judge. 

Boyle’s System of Warming Fresh Air is devised further 
to assist private and public ventilation, and to supply some 
simple yet effective means of warming the air admitted into 
the rooms; and the anpliance will no doubt be hailed as a 
practical solution of what has hitherto been considered a 
very difficult problem in ventilation. Its application will be 
best understood by the diagrams which we are enabled to 
supply. 

The air-warmer is intended for warming the fresh-air 
supply to a building where hot air, water, or steam pipes are 
not available. The arrangement consists of a copper or 
iron pipe about 14in. diameter, placed in an inlet tube, 
preferably of the form of a bracket. This pipe is made of 
zigzag shape so as to cross and recross the tube from top to 
bottom, causing the incoming air to repeatedly impinge 
upon it in its passage through the tube. At the bottom of 
the tube an airtight chamber, so far as the interior of the 
tube is concerned, is fixed, in which a “Bunsen” burner is 
placed, the flame of which plays up into one end of the pipe 
which is connected with the top of the chamber. The heat 
travels through the entire length of the pipe, the other end 
of which may be made to either dip into a condensation box 
in the bottom of the tube, or be continued as shown by 
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dotted lines in the accompanying diagram, up into the flue 
or extraction shaft. If the pipe terminates in the box, the 
vapour is condensed there and carried off through the outside 
Fg. J wall by means of a 
small pipe, and any 
products of combustion 
which may arise are 
absorbed and rendered 
innocuous by passing 
through a loose bed of 
charcoal which covers 
the bottom of the box. 
The charcoal should be 
renewed about once a 
fortnight or month, 
according to the extent 
the tube is used. The 
diagram below (Fig. 1) 
shows the arrangement 
which is explained as 
follows :—A, air inlet 
tube or bracket made of 
galvanised iron and 
painted, dimensions 24in. by 1oin. by 6in. These tubes can be 
treated ornamentally to harmonise with the decorations of the 
rooms, and where necessary may be placed in chases in the wall. 
The top of the tube should stand about sft. gin. from the 
floor. B, copper or iron tube, 14in. diameter C, chamber 
containing the burner; D, Bunsen-burner; FE, opening 
covered with perforated zinc in side of tube communicating 
with chamber for the purpose of supplying air to the burner ; 
F, small hole fitted with sliding shutter, through which the 
gas is lighted ; G, condensation box; H, opening in bottom 
of box to allow of the circulation being maintained in the 
heating pipe; J, pipe for carrying off condensed vapour ; 
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K, continuation of pipe 


WW S into flue or extraction 
\ \N 

\ shaft ; L, movable bottom 

to flame-chamber for 

~ purpose of cleaning tube. 

Where the tubes. are 

placed against woodwork, 

all chance of fire may be 


avoided by fitting them 
with a double casing or 
jacket and filling in the 
space between with as- 
bestos or other non-con- 
ducting material. With 
this arrangement, the air 
supply can be raised from 
a temperature of 30° to 
130°, and to show that it 
is one of the most economi- 
A in diagram denotes the inlet-tube: B, cal methods of heating = 
drawer; .C CC, wire netting; DDD, existence, itis only necess- 


ice; EEE, non-conducting packing, | mere ‘ te ae 
F, deflecting plate ; G, grating inwall; ry to mention that the cost 


H, regulating valve. of gasconsumed toraisethe 
incoming air from a temperature of 40° to 100° is less than 
one farthing per hour, this being effected with the air passing 
through the tube at a velocity of 3ooft. per minute, or 18,oooft. 
per hour. 

At the Reform Club, where these tubes and heaters, in 
combination with Messrs. Boyle’s patent air-pump ventila- 
tors, have been very successfully applied, a series of 
experiments were carried out by the patentees in conjunction 
with the Right Hon Acton Smee Ayrton, ex-Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, to whose suggestions we may mention, 
en passant, the patentees are indebted for some important 
improvements in the apparatus. The results of these tests 
demonstrated that the apparatus was not only useful for 
warming the air supply for the purposes of ventilation, but 
that it might be used as the sole means of heating rooms. 
On testing the tubes with the anemometer the air was found 
to be passing in at the rate of 16,000 cubic feet per hour, 
the dimensions of the tube being 24 by 16 by 6in., one- 
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third of which was blocked up with the heating pipes. It 
is important to note that these figures compare most favour- 
ably with the results obtained by elaborate and expensive 
arrangements for artificially forcing air into a room by 
means of water fans, sprays, &c., which are not only 
expensive and troublesome to maintain, but, owing to their 
bulk, constitute an obstruction and eyesore inaroom. The 
tubes are fitted with regulating valves and deflecting shields 
to prevent the air from discolouring the walls. They can 
also be fitted with an arrangement for filtering and freeing 
the incoming air from blacks and dust. They are not expen- 
sive, the price of them ranging from 45s. to 1oos. according 
to size and material used. 

They are applied to a number of buildings, including the 
Guildhall, and Lloyd’s Royal Exchange, and have been 
found to answer exceedingly well. The great objection to 
nearly all methods af admitting fresh air is the disagreeable 
cold draughts they create. The appliance we have described 
effectually overcomes this, and should therefore be welcomed 
as areally valuable addition to this list of useful sanitary 
inventions which are now in use. Fig. 2 shows the arrange- 
ment for cooling the air in hot weather. It consists of an 
air inlet tube of bracket form, made of iron. The part which 
penetrates the hole in the wall has an outer casing, so that a 
space of about tin. is left, between which is packed with non- 
conducting substance for the purpose of preventing the heat 
from the wall penetrating into the interior of the opening, 
and acting upon the blocks of ice which are placed in a move- 
able drawer, and kept in position by means of open galvanised 
iron or copper wire netting. The front of the drawer is also 
double, and packed same as casing. The outer air entering 
through the grating is deflected by a metal shield on to the 
suspended blocks of ice, and from thence on to the ice at the 
bottom of drawer and thence up the tube into the room, it 
being not only cooled, but purified thoroughly from blacks, 
dust, &c. This arrangement, we should say, would prove 
very acceptable in our fashionable London drawing rooms 
during the season. 

Boyle’s System of Drawing off Heat, &c., from Gas, &c., 
is a device to guard the gas consumer's health against its 
deleterious and noxious effects. What we mostly want from 
gas is light, and whatever will remove to a distance the heat 
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and those injurious elements which are being constantly 
thrown off, must decidedly be a step in the right direction. 
Certain ventilating pipes have long been tried, and many 
devices have been suggested to effect this end, but hitherto, 
with little or no effect, the heat oftentimes being returned into 
the room with even greater intensity than it had previously 
possessed, in consequence of radiating from the outward 
surface of the pipe; blowers, again, are apt to put out the 
gas. Boyle’s invention prevents all this in a very clever, and 
yet most simple manner, and should be destined, we imagine, 
ere long to produce what may almost be termed a revolution 
in gas fittings. 

The first illustration (Fig. 5) referring to this our subject 

cB A 





FIG. 5.—SECTION OF UPPER PART OF GLOBE OF GASALIER. 


represents the sectional elevation of a hall pendant, A, being 
the gas supply, and B, the ventilating pipes, designed to draw 
off the heat and products of combustion, and carry them out 
of the room. The ventilating tube is made to run up an 
outer tube, D, and the space between the two is tightly packed 
with a non-conducting substance, C. The effect of this must 
be obvious even to the general reader; indeed, the outer, or 
if we may call it so—the free-air surface of pipe D, cannot 
radiate heat, as it never gets hot; the pipe proceeding from 
the gas flame soon heats the inner pipe B to that extent that 
a permanent comparative vacuum is formed, into which not 
only the heat and the products of combustion of the gas jet 
must rush, but which also sucks up, so to speak, the air of 
the room, and a constant current or draught in the direction 
33 
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Fic. €.—Two LIGHT GASALIER, FITTED WITH BOYLE’S 
CONCENTRIC TUBES FOR WITHDRAWING THE PRODUCTS 
OF COMBUSTION. 


of the arrows is formed. The moisture in the air might 
condense, it is true, in the inner pipe, but this is also provided 
against by furnishing the cone with a gutter, E, all round it, 
in order to receive whatever condensed drops may fall from 
pipe B. The principle may very easily be applied either in 
an ornamental or plain form to gasaliers, and also to billiard 
table lights, bracket lights, &c. 

Boyle’s Double Action Soil Ventilator is a combination of 
their successful Air-Pump Ventilator and a downcast, and 
has for about a couple of years created considerable interest 
amongst sanitary reformers, not only on account of its effi- 
ciency, and of the simplicity with which it works, but also it 
has no parts which can ever get out of order, or any moveable 
portion liable to corrosion or decay from the action of the 
gases or moist air which may be drawn through the soil pipe. 
From the illustration (Fig. 7) given it will be seen that by an 
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arrangement of the plates or division at the base of the fixed 
self-acting ventilator (B), an open mouth (upon the principle 
of the wind sail) is presented to the wind from whatever 
quarter it may blow, forcing its way down the soil pipe, and 
up the ventilating pipe as indicated by the arrows; a double 
power is thus obtained. The force of the wind driven down 
and the suction of the extracting ventilator keep the soil pipe 
aerated and tree from sewer gas, which are not allowed even 
for an instant to lodge or to accumulate within the pipe. The 
air inlet being on a high elevation an increased sectional 
power is attained, and the mouth of the down-cast pipe is 
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lower than that of the up-cast, a current is always ensued, 
upon the syphon principle, even should there be no wind. 
Both pipes may be placed inside the house, or outside as pre- 
ferred, or the soil pipe may be placed inside to protect it from 
the frost in the winter time. It is also shown in diagram 8 
how water-closets may be ventilated in this way, the self- 
acting ventilator being placed upon the top of the house, with a 
main pipe led down the wall and connected by means of a 
branch pipe with the centre of the ceiling, the fresh air being 
admitted through a vertical tube placed against the wall close 
to the door, so that the current of the air will always have a 
direction from the floor to the ventilator, which, for obvious 
reasons is the proper direction. The vertical tube is con- 
nected underneath the floor with an opening through the wall 
communicating with the external air. The system, as we 
have remarked, is very simple, is stated by those who have 
tried it to be most efficient, and, to say the least of it, must be 
admitted upon all hands to be another and very important 
step towards the solution of that most difficult sanitary problem 
“How to prevent poisonous gases from passing into our 
houses from the soil pipes, drains, and sewers’’—one of the 
chief present sources of the typhoid fevers, diphtheria, and 
many other insidious diseases which even in this nineteenth 
century of progress are so often allowed to devastate the 
homes of rich and poor alike. 





Fig.9.—BOYLe’s fig. 10.—BOYLE’S 
SoIL PIPE DOUBLE ACTION SOIL 
VENTILATOR. PIPE VENTILATOR. 





Fig. 11.—BOYLE?s PATENT 
CHIMNEY COWL. SECTION 
OF No. 2. 
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Boyle’s Patent Chimney Cowl is an ingenious innovation 
upon the old style of revolving cowl, which (not all unlike an 
old women’s hooded head), is by no means a bad thing in its 
way, but which is often fraught with a number of serious in- 
conveniences, such as not unfrequently barring instead of 
facilitating the egress of the smoke, to say nothing of the 
creaking noises which it almost invariably emits. Boyle’s 
new cowl will be most thoroughly understood by an inspection 
of sectional illustration No. 11. We may, however, briefly 
explain that it is composed of a cylinder set into and in pro- 
longation of the brickwork of the top ofthe flue. This cylinder 
which is made of a diameter in proportion to the different 
circumstances of the case, is made to swell in a large circular 
box formed of two truncated cones inversely joined, the aper- 
ture at the top of the upper one being of a diameter equal to 
that of the cylinder. ‘This construction is, in its turn, sur- 
mounted by another truncated cone held up to a certain dis- 
tance from the lower structure by a few uprights or stanchions, 
and finally the whole is crowned with a hollow conical cap, 
also elevated a few inches by stanchions. ‘The inverted funnel- 
shaped top is constructed to a certain angle, specially cal- 
culated to prevent any beating down wind or air to invade 
and blow down the flue, anda perfect and permanent draught 
is secured by the smoke ascending up the flue, striking before 
going out of the inside of the top cap, and expanding into the 
conial box, which is at once thus heated by convection, so 
that a comparative vacuum is formed which must suck up and 
create the desired permanent draught. ‘The box, which is the 
essential feature of this new cowl, is borrowed from the air- 
pump ventiliator to which we have above alluded, and of 
which it is also the all-important points. 

Boyle’s Chimney Cowl can also be applied very successfully 
to the ventilation of soil pipes, railway carriages, &c., &c. 

Boyle’s System of Ventilating Ships, Yachts, &c., is still 
another and very important adaptation of the above principles, 
and is one which will doubtless mark out unto itself a most 
successful future, materially increasing as it does the comfort 
of all who are called “to go down to the sea in ships,” the 
safety of the ships themselves, and reducing the chances of 
deterioration in the cargoes which may be assigned to them. 
The method adopted, as will be seen by the later illustrations, 
is somewhat similar to that applied so successfully by the 
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firm to dwelling-houses and public buildings; with this 
addition, that the inlet is so arranged that no water can 
possibly enter the pipes that convey the air to the various 
parts of the ship, and in this lies the whole gist of the appli- 
cation. The inlet ventilators, which can be arranged to 
ventilate the hold, engine-room saloons, &c., are fixed upon 
the deck; the pipes in connection are carried to the parts 
requiring ventilation, and the orthodox vertical tubes are fixed 
in the required positions at the sides of the cabins or holds, 
for the admission of fresh air, the vitiated air being carried off 
in the usual manner by other pipes in connection with their 
ordinary air-pump ventilator. The inlet ventilator has four 
openings for the admission of fresh air, contracted towards 
their entrance to the enterior, where they converge into one, 
and near the deck line an opening of suitable dimensions is 
provided, so that in the event of a storm or shipping seas, the 
water that may enter at the top runs on to the deck. Inside 
and about one-third of the length from the bottom, an oblong 
tube of a syphon character is fixed opposite the outlet for the 
water already named. At the lower end, at the bottom of the 
curved bend, a series of louvres are arranged, so as to cause 
every drop of water that may enter it to pass out into the 
main escape passage. The pipe now rises, takes another 
curve, and is carried down to the deck line, where the tubes 
to be carried to saloons and other parts of the vessel are jointed 
to it. It will be noticed, no doubt, that the louvres act in a 
double capacity, or have two distinct uses. The emission of 
the water is the most important one, but being opposite the 
main outlet for the water, they help to draw in air from this 
source when the weather is calm; in fact the two currents 
meet here, and the latter helps to carry the former in its up 
passage through the syphon tube. It is scarcely possible to 
imagine that the minutest quantity of water can ever find its 
way forward beyond the louvres, and it is in this simple con- 
trivance that the merit of the adaptation lies. 

With respect to this Ship’s Ventilator, the late Admiral 
Sir Hastings Reginald Yelverton, G.C.B., wrote from the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, London, in 1877: 
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“T have great pleasure in recommending Mr. Boyle, as 
“sole inventor of a ventilator which I found of the greatest 
“use during my three years’ command in the Mediterranean, 
“on board Her Majesty’s ship Lord Warden. 

«Since then, Mr. Boyle has fitted a ventilator to my official 
“ residence, 13, New Street, Spring Gardens, which answers 
“admirably. I cannot speak too highly of Mr. Boyle’s ad- 
‘‘mirable system of ventilating ships and houses.” 
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Fig 13.—BOYLE’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION FoR SHIPS. 
SECTION THROUGH CABINS. 

Messrs. R. Boyle & Son gained the “ Burt” prize offered 
for the best system of ventilating for ships at the Shipwrights’ 
Exhibition, held in Fishmongers’ Hall in May last. The 
competition, it will be remembered, was international, there 
being ten entries in all, two of them being American. The 
judges awarded the prize for the combined simplicity and 
efficiency of the system, but their decision was taken exception 
to by one of the American competitors; and out of courtesy, 
we presume, to a stranger, the judges reconsidered their 
decision, with the result, however, of only becoming more 
firmly convinced of the superiority of Messrs. Boyle’s method, 
and of the justness of the decision at which originally they 
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had arrived—a course, doubtless, which renders the prize 
more valuable to Messrs. Boyle. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, also, on the occasion of his visit to the 
exhibition, took considerable interest in the system as shown 
in plans and models, and expressed his approval of it, com- 
mending its extreme simplicity. We may mention that a 
modification of the system has already been applied to a large 
number of vessels with, we understand, considerable success. 
“Indeed,” says the technical contemporary to which we have 
previously referred, ‘‘ we fail to see how it could be otherwise, 
and Messrs. Boyle have received some very valuable testi- 
monials from Her Majesty’s Royal navy and a number of the 
leading lines of ocean-going steamers.’’ The system was 
also awarded the Gold Medel at the International Exhibition 
of Means and Appliances for the Protection and Preservation 
of Human Life, London, July, 1882. 

We have stated upon previous occasions that the prestige 
of success which has attended the various sanitary and 
domestic patents worked by Messrs. R. Boyle & Son would 
attract attention to almost any novelty introduced under their 
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Fig. 14.—BOYLE’S SYSTEM OF VENTILATION FOR SHIPS. 
Cross SECTION THROUGH SALOON, 
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auspices. Our contemporary, Zhe European Mazl, goes 
almost further, and argues that “ No introduction of new im- 
provements in the way of sanitary arrangements could add to 
the already high reputation enjoyed by Messrs. Robert Boyle 
& Son, the well known ventilating engineers, of Glasgow 
and London.” 

The Architect says, “The long experience of Messrs. 
Robert Boyle & Son, as pioneers of sanitary ventilation, has 
taught them to effect the desired end by the simplest of 
means. * * * There patent air-punp ventilator have now 
established themselves beyond a doubt as the nearest to per- 
fection of anything of the kind before us. * * * To all 
those who are desirous to improve the ventilation of their pre- 
mises, we would say, consult Messrs. R. Boyle & Son.” And 
the British Architect lays itdown that “The name of Boyle 
in connection with ventilators has come to be on a somewhat 
similar footing to that of Chubb in connection with locks.” 
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ALDERMAN ROE, M.P. 


THERE is no more prominent figure in the public life of 
Derby than the gentleman whose portrait we present this 
month. He has earned the reputation of being well-nigh 
ubiquitous. The variety and extent of his engagements 
would afford an interesting study for the “intelligent 
foreigner.” How he finds time to meet the demands which 
his private business undertakings must make upon his 
attention, is a marvel to the general observer of his 
movements. And this activity in the public service is no 
development of yesterday. Of the fifty years of life he has 
spent, Mr. Roe has devoted just half of them to the service 
of his townsmen, whilst for a considerable period he has been 
exerting himself with so much energy as, in many instances, 
to come very near to the unique achievement of Sir Boyle 
Roche’s celebrated bird, which, as the reader will remember, 
possessed the delightful faculty of being in two places at once. 

Mr. Roe is the son of a very hard worker. The late Mr. 
Ald. Roe, senior, throughout his long and useful career, was 
exceptionally active in the discharge of his public and private 
business engagements. The newly elected member for 
Derby was born on the 13th of July, 1832, in Eagle-street, 
St. Peter’s parish, and attended schools in the neighbourhood 
until between thirteen and fourteen years of age, when he 
entered the office of his father, who, in 1837, had joined Mr. 
Oakley in the timber trade. In the year 1854 Mr. Oakley 
retired, and young Mr. Roe entered the firm, which was 
conducted under the style of Roe and Son until 1879. In 
the early part of that year Mr. Roe, senior, died, and before 
1880 came round, the business underwent a somewhat novel 
and interesting process of reconstruction, being, in fact, 
formed into a limited company, and several of the managers, 
foremen, and principal workpeople having shares allotted 
them. Under the new order of things, however, Mr. Roe 
retains the position of governing director. Mr. Roe’s 
connection with the Derby Town Council dates as far back 
as November, 1858, when he was returned for Castle Ward. 
He speedily made his mark as an intelligent and hard- 
working representative of the ratepayers, and nine years 
later, viz., in 1867, he was nominated for the civic chair. His 
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election was not free from the element of opposition, but it 
was reserved for Mr. Roe’s candidature for the Aldermanic 
Bench, in 1876, to elicit a combat of an extraordinary 
character. The late Mr. Walker Cox was pitted against him, 
and it was seen at the commencement of the fight that the 
issue was somewhat doubtful. Mr. Higginbottom was Mayor 
at the time, and, to put it briefly, he recorded his vote twice 
on Mr. Roe’s behalf under circumstances which the other 
side deemed to be illegal. There is no need to enter into the 
merits of the case presented by the friends of Mr. Cox; it 
will be sufficient to say that it was submitted to legal 
consideration, but in the end Mr. Roe retained his seat. In 
1880, Mr. Roe was elevated to the Magisterial Bench. To 
give a complete list of all the public appointments held by 
him is a task beyond us, but the following statement of them 
will serve to indicate pretty fairly the manifold claims which 
are constantly being made upon his time. Mr. Roe has been 
churchwarden of St. Peter’s since 1862 (by virtue of which 
office he is called upon to devote much attention to the 
affairs of the Liversage Charity), he is chairman of the 
Highways Committee of the Corporation, one of the oldest 
members of the Derby School Board, a Guardian of the poor 
of long standing, a member of the Burial Board, vice- 
chairman of the Derby Commercial Bank, secretary of the 
British Schools, trustee of the Derby Municipal Charities, 
Director of the Derby Improvement and Hotel Company, 
vice-president of the Mechanics’ Institution, a Trustee of tbe 
Derby Savings Bank, and last, but not least, vice-president 
of the Derby Liberal Association, and the Derby Liberal 
Club. We may add that he was a member of the Litchurch 
Local Board from the commencement of that body’s existence 
until its extinction, when the district under its jurisdiction 
became annexed to the borough, he being chairman of the 
Board, and Mayor of Derby at one andthesametime. Apart 
from all these obligations, Mr. Roe hasfreely placed his services 
and his means at the disposal of the promoters of all 
charitable and religious institutions, whilst to the various 
friendly societies of the town and district he has given a 
very large degree of his support. Amongst the latter 
organisations he has long enjoyed a large measure of 
popularity, having as far back as February, 1869, been 
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publicly entertained by the friendly societies in recognition 
of his generous and unwearying services on their behalf. 

We are indebted to the Derby and Chesterfield Reporter for 
the particulars we have been able to give of Mr. Roe’s career. 
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A SOJOURN IN THE SOUTH. 
By H. F. MACKENZIE BELL. 


(Author of “‘ The Keeping of the Vow.’) 





I. 


FEw of the many thousands who annually approach France 
from England do so by the medium of a large ocean-going 
steamer, such however was my lot on my first vist to La 
grande nation. Instead of the prosaic and tiresome bustle at 
Charing Cross or Victoria, with the equally prosaic and more 
tiresome confusion attending embarkation on a Channel boat 
with its scarce variable hurry and overcrowding, one stout 
ship glided swiftly southwards over a calm, smooth, and 
sunny sea, until the noble estuary of the Garonne was 
reached. 

One’s first glimpses of this part of France are by no means 
prepossessing. Low sandy hills, with little or no vegetation, 
and but scanty signs of human habitation, then come vast 
vineyards completely covering the mountainous country which 
slopes gradually to the river’s marge. The vine-boughs at 
the season of which I write—early spring—having still their 
characteristically dried-up wintry appearance. The aspect 
which makes all of their gerus so death-like for a portion of 
each year: while the river itself is far from picturesque with 
its flat banks and reedy islands. 

At length the tender comes alongside which is to convey 
the passengers for Bordeaux from the large steamer up fhe 
river to their destination. We embark in her and commence 
the second part of our voyage. This is more tedious far 
than we imagined. The tide is against us, the steamer is old 
and of small speed, and there is a most tedious delay at the 
Panillere Custom-house. The blue-trousered gentlemen are 
always most irritating when met with for the first time. 
They then appear impressed more than ever with their 
lofty superiority to other humanity ; and half of one’s annoy- 
ance at their proceedings arises from the fact that one feels 
their power. 


Bye-and-bye we escape from their clutches and re-com- 
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mence our voyage up the river. Oh, that weary river! 
Long, long before reaching Bordeaux, how tired was I of the 
dreary sameness of the scenery along its banks, how surfeited 
with the brown expanse of leafless vine-yards. 

But suddenly a bend of the river being passed, a few 
houses become visible ; then more houses. Finally comes 
the little jetty on which we disembark on the broad quay at 
Bordeaux. Confusion. A shoal of porters swooping down on 
us quite ready to relieve us of our luggage, and to carry it 
anywhere but the right place. A precipitate rush to a fiacre 
to elude our persecutors. A few minutes’ drive through 
unknown and narrow streets, and we are at the railway 
station. 

Having ascertained when the next train for Allachon starts 
—for this is our bourne—we enter the duffe/, and set about 
getting some refreshment which we urgently needed, having 
tasted nothing since we ieft the large steamer at 7.30 a.m., 
and it was now nearly 3 p.m. How pleasant is a French 
restaurant! It looks especially so on a warm spring day 
with its cool recesses and charming little marble tables, and 
seated at one of them, we were soon heartily making amends 
for our long fast. 

Wonderful indeed are the ways of English-people travell- 
ing abroad. We had soon an instance of this which we did 
not fail to notice, none the less perhaps because we secretly 
felt ourselves partly to blame for it. Shortly after we were 
seated came another party of English. They were our com- 
patriots, they had been our fellow-voyagers for several days, 
they had been close to us during the tedious length of the 
trip up the Garonne, they had been hustled along with us at 
the Custom-house, they had been persecuted as well as we 
and close to us on the quay, and now they entered the same 
restaurant aud sat down at the next table to wait for what 
they had ordered just as we did: and yet neither party uttered 
a word the one to the other. Had we belonged to any other 
nation we should all have been bosom friends, and have now 
met again with effusive expressions of affection, after a much 
shorter opportunity of intimacy. It is certainly remarkable 
that knit together by the common bond of stranger-hood in 
a foreign land we should not have been more communicative, 
and the more so that there were none others but we in the 
restaurant at the time. Nevertheless, our meal over, we and 
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our fellow-country-people of the other party promenaded up 
and down the platform for an hour till the train for our 
mutual destination was ready to start, apparently oblivious 
of each others presence. 

The Station at Bordeaux is left far behind us, and we are 
speeding gently through the beautiful open country. Every- 
thing seems delightfully fresh and green, we see here and 
there charming little cottages embowered among blooming 
roses, and in yon field are oxen ploughing. But presently 
the character of the country changes, the land becomes 
poorer and large patches of it are uncultivated, and planta- 
tions of fir-trees are occasionally passed. From these portents 
it is evident that we are entering the district of the Sandes, 
which from this point stretches southward with its sand dunes 


and vast fir forests almost to Bayonne. 
In a short time we catch a glimpse of what appears to be 


the sea, but is in reality the Bassem or Salt Lake on the shore 
of which Alcachon stands, and in a few minutes more our 
team enters the station. 

How different is the aspect of most railway stations in 
France to those at home. This one was almost empty, save 
for the imposing looking gendarme, who, promenading the 
platform, with his short sword and uniform strange to English 
eyes, and withal perfectly conscious of his own importance, 
give it quite a military aspect. 
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PIONEERS OF HISTORY :—NIEBUHR, BUNSEN, 
AND ARNOLD. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


Where is the German Fatherland, 

On Russian soil, on Swabian sand ? 

Where the vineyards grow on the banks of Rhine, 
Where the gull’s white wings on the Black Bell shine ? 
Ah, no !—Ah no !—in no limited space 

Is the home of the scattered Teuton race. 


That is the German Fatherland, 
Where no oath is more safe than a clasping hand, 
Where truth looks down from unshrinking eyes, 
And love in the depths of large warm hearts lies : 
So must it be—So shall it be— 
One whole united Germany. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 


AS step by step, whether the journey be long or short, we 
accompany such men as Niebuhr, Bunsen, Arnold, through 
their labours; where we stand by the monuments at Bonn, 
which mark the spots where repose their life-work of love 
ended, the teacher and his pupil, the faithful friend in youth 
and manhood ;—or look down in the chancel of the school 
chapel at Rugby, which he embellished on the last earthly 
resting place of Arnold, their fervent English disciple, we feel 
as if, when the graves closed over so much true faith, and 
work, and learning, we too, in each of these great men, had 
lost a friend. 

In their life time they were all three often blamed 
and misunderstood, but now that they have passed away, 
leaving their places empty, their memories are cherished even 
by those who failed, whilst they were living men to recognise 
in them their high vocation, their world wide learning and 
charity, or to profit by such exalted teaching. 

How many of Arnold’s theories, reprobated when first 
brought forward even by his chosen friends, as well as by an 
excited public, are now after being freely canvassed, firmly 
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established facts and features. Their minds were not then 
prepared to receive his large views and liberal ideas. Now 
that prelates and divines have adopted his suggestion, and won 
over from the enemy’s ranks many a hitherto hostile comba- 
tant, and roused the spirit of true religion by more frequent 
and more animated services; how few remembered what a cry 
of mingled alarm and horror went through the land when 
Arnold first proposed the multiplication of Bishoprics and 
the creation of subordinate Bishops ;—the opening of our 
churches on week days—a greater variety in the services 
and the division of Christian work between the Clergy and 
laity. 

It is granted by few commercial men to hear such a 
biographer as Dean Stanley, and in his Memoirs of Dr. 
Arnold, of which a fresh edition has lately been published, it 
is not difficult to trace the secret power which enabled the 
great Rugby Schoolmaster to throw a purer light and life 
into the previously hard and unlovely training of a public 
schoolboy; and which gave him such immense power over 
youth. Not in his own strength, not because he was a great 
scholar and an eloquent preacher, did Arnold do his life-work. 
It was because he was a true disciple of zs Master, of Christ 
crucified that he would curb the stubborn tempers, and 
content the wayward wills of his pupils. 

And still he reigns triumphant there--though dead, the 
Master still speaks to his Scholars. His voice is heard, not 
only in his own chapel, where underneath the altar stone he 
was laid to rest in the presence of a weeping multitude, but 
wherever, even in distant lands, his former pupils, when they 
hear his favovrite texts, recall his earnest glances and thrill- 
ing tones of persuasive love—or when they remember him 
in sterner moods rebuking vice fearlessly, as he stood up 
before the assembled school and said :— 

“It is mot necessary that there should be a school of three 
hundred, or two hundred, or of fifty boys—but it zs necessary 
that it should be a school of Christian gentlemen.” 

It is amazing to think how much health, how much thought 
overfed the large mind and overtaxed the kindly spirit of the 
great Russian scholar and statesman who passed so many 
pleasant years in England, where he withdrew from public 
life, hoping still to benefit mankind, especially young men 
whom he loved, by completing his earnest investigations, 
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he, by two years of existence, for the most part sedulously em- 
ployed, had so overtaxed his strength, that the loving eyes 
reluctantly watching him, knew that his sanguine antici- 
pations would not be realised. 

But, surely, for such great thoughtful spirits, the end is not 
here! Niebuhr acted his part as a pioneer, by clearing away 
antiquated prejudices, and letting in light to many dark 
corners of history; Bunsen with clearer, firmer faith, followed 
in the same track, opening fresh roads for knowledge through 
the Egyptian sands, even as the Suez Canal affords an outlet 
through the Isthmus, by which the water of one sea are 
poured intoanother. Arnold’s short life, invaluable while it 
lasted, and yet scarcely recognised as priceless, until he had 
passed away, has left us scholars and preceptors treading in 
his footprints, not ashamed of that Divine Master in whose 
faith their own good teacher walked humbly; and Bunsen, the 
friend of monarchs, yet, himself not nobly born, the good 
father, husband, son, and brother, leaves all his most precious 
legacy to us, as his own stateliest monument, the Christian 
faith which supported him through life, and in the trying, 
lingering hours of a painful death. 

The Baroness Bunsen’s full account of her husband’s de- 
lightful character, contained in her own, as well as his 
memoirs, desires from all thoughtful women an especially 
earnest tribute of gratitude, as giving an unexampled picture 
of the value of home love to such a mind as that of her 
husband. From the most brilliant society, from the most 
active enjoyment of narrative and scenery in England's 
stateliest mansions, Bunsen, turns, home-sick and weary, 
after the briefest absence, to his wife and family. All who 
remember London life at that time can bear witness how 
delightful was the house in Carlton Terrace for which Bunsen 
yearned in the period of his most courted popularity. 

It is recorded among other touching traits, that on conver- 
sation on religious subjects with Bunsen so affected Sir 
Robert Peel, that when his life was suddenly cut short by an 
accident, during the few hours of suffering which preceded 
death, when existence was fading away like a dream, one 
great longing, which unfortunately could not be gratified, 
was, that Bunsen should come and talk to him, as he, better 
than other men, could have spoken of that eternal world to 
which his eminent fellow statesman felt himself to be rapidly 


drifting. 
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Bunsen was no courtier, yet his influence at courts was 
great, and his faith in the Prussian monarch and enthusiasm 
in his service was unbounded. When with him he could 
almost work miracles, and persuade the unpopular Sovereign 
to sacrifice his favourite dogmas in theory, but he could 
seldom succeed in bringing Frederick William to act up to 
his resolutions, or, when he did, it was too late. Bunsen 
knew and said, when forced to sign the protocol, of which 
(yermany was the victim, “The first cannon shot in Enrope 
will tear this pugilistic sanctum to pieces.” 

The genial views of English life entertained by Bunsen, 
his admirations of our gentle Queen, then in her bright 
days of early womanhood, his loyalty to the Monarch, who, 
while under his influence, bade fair to bring Russia to the 
eminence among nations which she had attained under one 
who, as Crown Prince, was also Bunsen’s friend, have been 
treated of largely elsewhere. To me this great man is 
greatest, not as a philologist, not as a statesman, but as a 
friend, as the friend of so many good and great like himself, 
who are gathered into that mysterious, uncreated never- 
penetrated sanctuary, where Christ’s warriors having fought 
the fight, and won the crown, are gathered to their rest. 

Even so was it with his faithful friend, from his anxious 
toilsome life at Rugby, of what Carlisle termed “ everlasting, 
unresting diligence,’* did Arnold turn to what he himself des- 
cribed as the rare, unbroken, almost awful happiness of his 
domestic life. 

“He was attached to his family” said his true warm 
friend Coleridge Whately, ‘“‘as if he had no friends, to his 
friends as if he had no family, and to his ancestry, as if he 
had neither friends nor relations.” 

“Year by year bound him with dear ties,” says Dean 


Stanley, “to his new home; not only the home itself, but 


each particular tree, the growth of which he had watched, 
and each particular spot in the grounds; but the whole valley 
in which it lay. Rydal Chapel, with the congregation to 
which he had so often preached, the gorges and rocky 
pools, which in many instances showed their nomenclature to 
him, all became part of his habitual thoughts. 

“He delighted to take his imagery from the hills and 
dales of Warwickshire, and to trace in them the likenesses of 
his favourite scenes in history and poetry, even their minutest 
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features were of a kind most attractive to him.” “The 
running streams,” “the wild flowers on the mountain side 
were to him music.” Loving them as a child loves them, he 
could not bear to see the commonest blossom removed from 
the wayside, when others might enjoy them as well as him« 
self, whether among the flat fields and lanes of Warwickshire, 
or in some romantic glen. The very peacefulness of all the 
historical and moral associations of the scenery near his 
mountain home, rendered the refreshment he found there 
doubly grateful, after the rough work of the public school 
and sad thoughts of his Church and country. 

“In him was the image which most certainly presented 
itself to him in all prospects for the future. There he inten- 
ded to have lived in peace—there under the shade of 
the tree of his own planting, he hoped in his old age to give 
to the world the fruits of his previous experience and labours, 
by completing and exceeding the works for which at Rugby 
he felt himself not able to prepare the way. There he 
hoped to lie under the yews which Wordsworth planted and 
to hear the Rother with its deep silent fen passing by.” 

Surely, for those struggling on still in the heat of the fray, 
it is a comfort to see these strong men armed, firm in faith» 
good and true, holding the ground on which they now stand, 
though its very foundations often seemed shaking, and to 
remember how those soldiers of Christ guarded the camp. 
To know that those men, and many others to whom the 
deepest truths of religion were and are familiar, could and 
can perceive in the hidden things of God, a deep underlying 
substratum on which to rear their pillar of faith; and that, 
having reared it, the lofty structure still stands secure, bear- 
ing its creators and guardians from earth to heaven. 

In his own strong German language, Bunsen has given 
every meaning far better than I can render it; and, in the 
same metre, in as nearly as possible the same few words. I 
venture to give a translation of three stanzas addressed by 
the Prussian Minister to his friend Julius Hare. 


Dark our road lies, over gravestones, if upon the earth we gaze ; 
Upward looking, framed in Heaven, stars unnumbered o'er it blaze, 
Many souls ave gone before us not of that united band, 
Well-remembered, dearly loved ones, hidden rest on either hand. 


Lift up your eyes then, cheerfully to that eternal ray 

Which through the darkest earthly gloom will guide us in the way ; 
Thinking, praying, longing, as we tread the self same road, 

In the foot prints of the Immortal who once bore our weary load. 
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They alone, are barred and hindered who for virtue seek reward, 
Or who, frightened, timid Christians resting under Jesu’s guard, 
Blind and faithless, slumbering onward in the dim uncertain lights, 
Spread by pride, and doubt, and envy, deepening into endless night. 


Priends of youth—still struggling onward—looking steadfast overhead 
Where, in God's eternal lustre, shines the faces of our dead ; 
Saints and heroes gone before us—fighting here with fiercer wrath, 


Laying down their hearts’ best treasure—humble offerings in their path 


What they fought for, dimly conscious, now 1s their eternal crown, 
Shining, undisturbed in brightness, through the mists of ages down ; 
Broken links of earthly frailties, ties of manhood, faults of youth, 


Leave them free to call us to them with the might of love and truth, 
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A WEEK IN A TUSCAN HOME. 


RAIN! rain! rain! from Victoria to Dover, from Dover to 
Calais, pattering against the windows and running in rivers 
along the rails as we journied on to Creil. Truly our start 
was a melancholy one, but before we reached St. Denis, the 
heavy clouds began to break, and the sun, dull and red at 
first, soon shone forth with such brilliancy that the dripping 
leaves glittered like diamonds, and the bell glasses in the 
market gardens threw out rainbow colours in his beams. 

We reached the Northern Railway Station of Paris, a 
little before six in the morning, and I drove at once to the 
Lyons Railway Station, whence I was to proceed on my way 
to Florence. The two long boulevards of Voltaire, and 
Richard Lenoir, were occupied by the booths of a large fair, 
called ‘la foire aux pains d’épices,” which is opened on 
Easter day and lasts for about three weeks ; crowds of people 
frequent it especially of an evening. The hour was so early 
that the principal occupants of the streets, at first, were 
chiffoniers and dogs, who stirred up the heaps of garbage 
that lay at intervals along the pavement; after them came 
women carrying faggots of bread ; some of their loaves were 
at least two yards long; then the country people with their 
picturesque charrettes of vegetables, lettuces, cabbages, 
artichokes, lying amidst crimson radishes and branches of 
flowering lilac. 

Four hours had to be spent in Paris before the train 
started for Turin, so I hired a citadine and told the driver 
to take me where he liked about the city. Everything looked 
as fresh and bright as usual everywhere. New handsome 
houses had risen, or were rising, on the sites of those 
destroyed by the Parisians after the German occupation of 
the City in ’74. The column again stood in the Place 
Vendome, though Napoleon’s figure had made way for that 
of some other hero; the Hotel de Ville, more magnificent 
even than its predecessor, drew near its completion, but the 
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Tuilleries with their bare gutted walls, still bore melancholy 
testimony to the destructive acts of the Communists. April 
shower and sunshine went with us through a rich pasture 
country, by Fontainebleau, the oaks of its great forest 
still bare of leaves, by Sens, with its old Cathedral on the 
hill, La Roche, Tonnerre, and so on to Dijon, thence 
through the vine country to Macon. Thestars were shining 
as we entered the station, and it was not till we reached 
Modane the next morning, that we had light enough to 
see the country through which we were passing. About ten 
minutes after we left Modane, we began the ascent of 
Mont Cenis and in ten more entered the tunnel. From the 
entrance to the Stagione da Bardonechia, occupied five 
and twenty minutes ; this was the only long tunnel through 
which we passed, a succession of shorter ones, giving us 
between them beautiful views of mountain peaks. still 
covered with snow, brought us to Susa, and thence on to Turin ; 
where, at the Gran Albergo di Torino, opposite’ the 
station, I enjoyed a bath and a good breakfast after my 
journey of two nights anda day. At Turin I bid “adieu” 
to two agreeable companions, a bride and bridegroom, who 
had travelled with me from Chambéry. They started by the 
morning train for Florence—I preferred spending the day in 
Turin and leaving in the evening. Turin had grown much 
since I last visited it, but the regularity of its long streets 
has been maintained, and still atthe end of each of them is 
a view of verdure surmounted by snow-peaked mountains. 
My visit to the magnificent rooms of the Palazzo Reale, 
was made interesting by the company of two contadine, who 
had begged permission to enter the palace with me; their 
admiration and delight as we passed from one room to 
another were pleasant to see : one of them, though not old, 
had the elderly look which so soon comes to Italian women ; 
the other was quite young, with glittering white teeth, and 
eyes that sparkled beneath the scarlet handkerchief she had 
tied over her black hair. As we left the palace they bid me 
“‘addio,” offered me “ mille grazie,” and with true Italian 
courtesy, lifted and kissed my hand. I had a good view of 
the Superga from the windows of the Armoria Regia. 
Mounted figures in rich armour are aranged down both sides 
of this gallery, quaint helmets, some of them shaped like 
birds, swords, daggers, and shields; amongst these, one in 
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gold and steel, said to have been the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini, line the walls, and in the centre of the apartment 
are Cases containing the regalia of Vittorio Emanuele, of his 
father Carlo Alberto, and of the present King Umberto, 
jewels, and other objects of inestimable value. Amongst all 
this magnificence stands an unharnessed stuffed pale bay 
horse, an old charger which belonged to Carlo Alberto, and 
carried him, not unscathed, in many of his battles, returning 
to die in peace at the age of thirty years. I am afraid I took 
more interest in the poor old horse than in all his splendid 
surroundings. 

Men were busy cleaning the chapel of the Santo Sudario, 
and clouds of dust met us as we went up its stairs from the 
Cathedral. They paused in their work while we looked at this 
magnificent monument of marble, gold, and precious stones, 
which encloses, they say, a portion of the shroud in which 
Joseph of Arimathea wrapt the body of our Saviour. 
Around the Shrine in niches in the wall are some fine 
statues in white marble, one of them that of Maria, the late 
Queen of Sardinia. This Queen and her predecessor, Maria 
Theresa, have monuments also in the church of La Consolata, 
which contains a highly venerated picture of the Virgin, 
and is remarkable for the extraordinary number of votive 
pictures, in the lowest style of art, which hang against its 
walls. In the Pinacoteca, amongst many fine specimens of 
the Italian and Dutch schools, are four curious pictures 
by Albani, representing in the persons of Heathen 
Goddesses (well attended by the cupids for which he was 
so famous), the four elements, that of Venus, as fire, and of 
Galatea as water, are eminently bright and graceful. 

A drive through the city to the one arched bridge of the 
Doria Riparia, filled up my day in Turin, and at eight 
o’clock I made the final start towards the object of my 
journey, which was to spend eight days with friends in their 
villa, about two miles from Florence. The night passed 
quickly, and as morning dawned, we entered the line of 
tunnels through the Apennines, which so wonderfully 
evidence the power of engineering skill in surmounting the 
most gigantic obstacles it has to conquer. We were carried 
through the very heart of this mountain range, now toiling 
up a steep acclivity, and gaining at the top a momentary 
bright glimpse of verdure and habitation, then rushing by 
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high embankments into the darkness of a tunnel, emerging 
to cross—by a bridge, the foaming bed ofa river ; now up and 
down, now in light and now in darkness. By the time we 
reached the station at Florence, I was almost bewildered 
with the rapid changes through which my morning drive 
had brought me. 

Friends awaited my arrival, and a carriage was in readi- 
ness; we were soon driving along the paved streets of the 
city to the Porto St. Frediano, and when we had, with some 
difficulty, convinced the people at the octroi that my travel- 
ling bag contained nothing taxable, we passed through the 
gate and went by the village of Monticelli to the villa in 
which I was to spend my holiday. An avenue of laurels and 
lime trees, a garden already gay with flowers, for which we 
shall have to wait two months in England, and we reach the 
door, passing through it into a cool hall and large shaded 
rooms, very pleasant and refreshing, after the long dusty 
journey Ihad taken. A wide stone staircase brought us to a 
gallery in which caged nightingales sung, and from it opened 
the room in whichI was to sleep. | How shall I describe the 
beauty of the view that greeted me as I entered? Immedi- 
ately beneath, were the vineyards and olive gardens belonging 
to my host, interspersed with the dwellings of the contadini; 
the Arno ran through the valley in the purple shade of low 
undulating hills, above which, in the far distance, rose the 
grand range of the Carrara mountains. The views from the 
other sides of the house were equally attractive: from one we 
looked on the hill of the Bello Sguardo, from another on the 
Villa Strozzi and Fiesole; while the south side showed us 
hills clothed in verdure, from one of which rose the pictur- 
esque tower of Soffiano, backed by the line of the Signa 
mountains. 

Besides the happiness I derived from my visit to old and 
new friends in Tuscany, I learnt much about Tuscan country 
life, while I was with them, and I am tempted since it was 
new to me, to hope I may interest others if I tell them 
something of this old Italian villa and its surroundings. 
Bought by the family who still holds it, in the sixteenth 
century, it has of course undergone many changes since then; 
it still retains however, the private chapel and the little 
“Campo Santo,” with its rows of cyprus trees, which in 
former times were considered necessary parts of an Italian 
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Villa. Originally the house stood onthe banks of the Arno, 
and was used as a coast guard station on the river, whence 
the name by which it is still called, of “(Guarda Via.” 
The river then ran over the land, which engineering works 
have since reclaimed, and which is now covered by the 
large vineyards, olive gardens, and corn fields of its 
owner. In an afternoon stroll through these, I heard a great 
deal that interested me, as to their growthand treatment. A 
very large plantation of young grafted vines brought forth 
the story of the efforts made by the Italian Government to 
prevent the introduction of the insect which has blighted the 
vineyards in so many countries of Europe, the phylloxera 
vastatria. No foreign plants or fruits of any kind are per- 
mitted to pass the Italian frontiers, but even this précaution 
is not always preventive, for the insect at one period of its 
existence has wings, and in North Italy and Sicily it has 
made its appearance; here the vineyards in which any trace 
of its ravages were found, were immediately burned ; and this 
vigilance has as yet averted the threatened evil. It has, 
moreover, been discovered that some of the American vines, 
whether from their wood being harder, or from some other 
cause, can withstand the attacks of this scourge; the Italians 
have, therefore, imported very large quantities of American 
vine seed, and the Government distributes this seed gratis to 
landed proprietors, and offers prizes to those who can produce 
the largest number of plants from a given quantity of seed. 
Here, however, another difficulty occurs ; the American vines 
which can resist the attacks of the Phylloxera do not produce 
good wine, and must be grafted with the European vines, but 
as the insect makes its ravages at the root of the plant, the 
grafted branches are safe, though it is not till the end of six 
years that they begin to bearfruit. Judging from the strong 
healthy shoots of this plantation, there was much hope that 
this at least would prove a successful attempt to foil the enemy. 

From the vineyards, we walked on to the olive gardens; 
some of old trees that had been bearing fruit for thirty or 
more years ; others of seedling plants that had lately been 
grafted from the old stock This operation, which is always 
necessary, retards the growth of the tree for a year, and five 
more pass before it becomes productive, but when once it has 
started it lives on through many generations of man, bearing 
more and more fruit each year. Besides oil and wine, the 
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rich soil of the Val d’Arno produces grain of every sort, and 
already the fields were green with young wheat, rye, and 
the Indian corn, which is here called “gran turco.” We 
came home through the vegetable and flower gardens, 
different to those at home at this time of the year. Here the 
difficulty seemed to be to keep nature back, so rich and 
luxuriant was her yield; the summer vegetables of our 
climate had already ripened, the trees where in full leaf, and 
geraniums, roses, and other flowers blossomed bright and 
sweet on every side. To add to these garden charms brilliant 
little green parrots were chattering on the branches of the 
trees ; they where so tame, that when invited they would fly 
to the hand and put their little beaks to your lips for a kiss ; 
it was pretty to see them, when the sun went down, descend- 
ing from the trees and walking intoa large cage which was 
placed beneath in order that they might be housed for the 
night. Nor were these the only pets at Guarda Via; at the 
hall door, or just inside the dining room windows, lay two 
splendid dogs: every morning they started early with one 
of the gardeners to take their bath in the Arno and returned, 
white and silky to greet us when we came to breakfast; in a 
large cage sat a grey parrot, which always opened the door 
when at dinner pudding arrived, walked out, sat demurely by 
the side of his mistress, and took with all gentleness the 
tit-bits she gave him; his example was followed by a little 
black and tan terrier, the liveliest and most affectionate of 
animals, while, coming in shyly, as if not quite sure of a 
welcome, was a soft brown cat, one of whose baby kittens 
came back with me to England and is now the full-grown, 
petted “Razzo” of our kitchen. 

But I must not forget that I was but two miles from 
Florence; and that amongst my friends was one to whom her 
history, her legends and her treasures were as “ familiar as 
household words,” who was always ready to be my cicerone 
and to show me all that was best worth seeing in the rich 
and beautiful city, drawing me almost unwillingly from society 
that was most kind and pleasant at home. 

Our first excursion was to Fiesole. Leaving Florence by ths 
San Gallo gate, we drove along a road bordered by villas 
and gardens, with yellow and pink roses in the hedge rows. 
We passed two cemeteries on one way, one the English 
Protestant, the other that of the Societa della Misericordia. 
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This Society was founded many hundred years ago, not by 
the noble, but by the working population of Florence to assist 
the poor and sick, to carry the wounded to hospitals, and the 
dead to their last homes. As time went on, the society was 
joined by members of higher rank and means, and during 
the great plague of Florence in the 14th century it did good 
and devoted service to the plague-stricken inhabitants. It 
has lived on ever since, growing in value, and now even 
nobles deem it an honour to be enrolled amongst its mem- 
bers. It is well organised, and is divided into sections, 
amongst whom work is regularly apportioned. One of the 
bells in Giotto’s beautiful tower by the Duorno is called 
il campanello della Misericor dia; when this rings it is to give 
notice of some sudden accident or death, and whatever may 
be the occupation of the members on duty at the time, they 
never disobey its call, but hasten at once to the works of 
charity they have promised to perform. One day in driving 
through Florence our carriage was stopped, while a procession 
of black robed men, their faces also covered with black cloth, 
in which were holes for the eyes, passed by. Hats were raised 
by all as they approached carrying an ambulance, completely 
covered with black ; these were the Misericor-dia brothers on 
their way to the Hospital. The old Dominican Monastery, or 
‘“‘badia”’ stands close to a new road, whick the people of 
Fiesole constructed at their own expense, in order to facilitate 
the drive to and from Florence. As more funds were wanted 
than the very small city of Fiesole could command, they hit 
upon arather clever expedient to obtain them. There is, it 
appears in Tuscany, a book called “Il Libro d’oro,” the 
insertion of the name in this book, confers the title of nobility 
and gives the privilege of presentation at court; the Fesulans 
therefore, decreed that the payment of three hundred dollars 
should procure for the giver admittance into this magical 
book, and the quickness with which their treasury was filled 
by the ambitious citizens proved the wisdom of the plan. 
Badia seems to be the word used for monasteries in Tuscany ; 
of Vallambrosa it is said 


Cosi fu nominata una badia. 
The Florentines have a song which begins :— 
Casa mia, casa mia, 
Benché piccola tu Sia, 
Tu mi sembi una badia, 
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and to several other of these establishments, I heard the same 
term applied. 

Up the road we went to the amphitheatre where, sitting on 
the huge blocks of stone which had been the benches of 
spectators, we enjoyed for a while the lovely view and the 
delicious air of Fiesole. From the amphitheatre, we went to 
the Duomo, now in process of excavation and restoration— 
then to the museum, where marbles and other objects dug up 
from the ruins of the old Etruscan city, are well and method- 
ically arranged—and then tothe straw manufactory, full of 
delicate work in straw and coloured grass, of which we saw 
many specimens in the hands of peasant women, who 
entreated us to buy baskets, fans, and straw plaiting for 
bonnets as we descended the hill on our way to Mr. Spence’s 
Villa Mozzi, which he kindly allows to be visited by travellers. 
I must not fill my sketch with the description which Murray 
quotes from Hallam of this villa, originally the residence 
of Cosimo de Medici, the views of Florence from the windows 
and the loggia are as beautiful as can be imagined, and the 
interior is full of exquisite pictures, sculpture, and mediaeval 
cabinets. In the chapel there is a graceful monument in 
white marble of a lady and her two young sons. 

As we drove home we saw many pretty pictures of country 
life, groups of dark eyed girls were sitting at their cottage 
doors, chatting merrily and plaiting the straw for Leghorn 
hats, once so fashionable in England, old women laden with 
baskets of ripe lemons still attached to the branches they had 
cut from the trees, offered them for sale at a ridiculously low 
price, others returning from their days’ work in the fields, 
carried the bambino still in some degree swaddled, like a 
little mummy, though this practice is happily dying out, the 
poor babies are now permitted to have their arms free, and at 
three months old are allowed the use of all their limbs. One 
thing I observed in my drives; the absence of road side 
shrines ; these, in Tuscany are few and very far between, and 
the fearful figures of the Saviour and the Virgin which for- 
merly shocked a traveller in Italy, have now almost 
disappeared. 

In a large kitchen garden, we saw the contadini preparing 
for the morrow’s market; boys were busily filling baskets 
wit hpeas, aparagus, carrots, turnips and other vegetables ; 
these they brought to women, who, standing with their skirts 
turned up and bare arms round a large stone trough, scrubbed 
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them clean in water, raised from the well beneath by the 
turning of a shaft, to which a little pony was attached. 
When the cleaning was completed, the vegetables were tied 
in bundles, and placed neatly in large open baskets, called 
“ceste,” a cart was packed with these, the pony was taken from 
the “bindolo,” harnessed to the cart, and driven in the 
evening to Florence, ready for the early morning market. 
Arrived at the gate of the city, his cart is closely examined 
by the “doganieri,” and a tax is levied on its contents. 
These “doganieri” are a very tiresome and I may say 
tyranical set, they insist upon seeing the contents of every 
box or basket, and even unroll little paper parcels for the 
sake of demanding a few centesimi; anything in the shape 
of opposition to them is very summarily punished, by march- 
ing the offender at once off to prison, where he may remain a 
day or two before his case is heard. 

Before we went into the Pitti Palace, we walked through 
the Boboli gardens behind it, we entered by the curious 
grotto opposite the gate, and went up the long avenued 
walks, to the top, whence we had very fine view of the city. 
Besides their “‘ walls of verdure,” these gardens are much 
ornamented with marble groups, one of them, with ‘ mosca 
cieco ” written beneath, taught me a new word—it represented 
avery animated game of blind man’s buff. Hours were 
spent in the Pitti Palace, where are pictures too well known 
to make any description of mine necessary ; where sculpture 
vies with painting in its glorious works, and where also are 
specimens of tapestry of nearly unequalled beauty. It was 
almost a relief after passing from one gallery to another, 
and ending where the gems of the collections are brought to- 
gether in the Uffizi, to be told it was time to go to the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Passing through the Piazzo della Signoria 
we stopped for a few minutes to look with ever-increasing 
admiration at the fine front of the Loggia dei Lanzi, and the 
marble groups beneath it. Fedi’s beautiful modern group of 
Hecuba and Polycena, holds its place well amidst the older 
works of John of Bologna and Benvenuto Cellini. The figure 
of Hecuba who has fallen near the dead body of her son, is 
marvellous in its force and action—dragged along by 
Neoptolemus, who carries her daughter in{his arms, she still 
holds on with wild beseeching eyes and a despairing grasp 
to the man from whom she would rescue her child. 
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In the Piazza stands Ammannato’s fountain of Neptune; 
a gigantic, monscrous figure of the God, rises from a circle of 
graceful nymphs and Satyrs which surrounds the fountain, 
spoiling, I thought, the whole group, by its disproportionate 
size. A couplet of the Florentines proves them to be of the 
same opinion— 


* Ammannato, Ammannato 
Che bel marmo ch’hai sciuppato. 


Before we ascended the tower of the Palazzo, we saw the 
grand rooms in which the Lords of Florence held their 
meetings, the Salone dei Duecente and of the Cinque Cento ; 
in the latter stood, still covered with drapery, the statue of 
Savonarola, which was inaugurated two months later. It 
is in white marble and bears the inscription “ A Girolamo 
Savonarola, dopo trecent ottanta quattro anni, Italia 
Redenta, 1882.” 

As we mounted the stairs of the tower we looked at the 
window from which this great reformer of the Papal Church 
was lowered to be hanged and burnt, in the Piazzo dei 
Signoria in 1498; and mounting still higher we entered the 
square closet in which he was confined and tortured many 
times before his execution. In another part of the tower are 
the dismantled rooms of Leonora da Toledo, who married into 
the family of the Medici in the 16th century. The paintings 
on the ceilings and walls are still in good preservation ; most 
of them are allegorical, but in one room the artist has 
evidently amused himself by caricaturing the vanity of the 
Florentine ladies of his time. Then, as now, it appears from 
the ceiling of this room, they had a taste for dying their hair, 
and the painter represents one maiden with dark brown hair, 
dipping it into a pail of liquid to change it to gold, 
while another is pursuing an opposite course, and is 
darkening the tresses with which nature has provided her. 
A cat and a dog are introduced: the cat appears to be 
left to its original colour, but the poor dog is already in the 
dying pail and is patiently submitting to the washing, which 
is to transform him from white to some darker hue. 

One room in the Palace, la “Stanza dei Gilli,” is filled 
with the flags which in 1865, the sixth centenary of Dante, 
were presented to the then royal city of Florence, by a 





* What fine marble you have spoilt. 
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hundred of the cities of Italy; the rich bright coloured 
banners, each bearing the arms of the city to which it be- 
longed, are arranged in a circle—the bust of the poet stands 
in the centre. These banners were carried in procession to 
the Church of Santa Croce, in front of which stands the fine 
marble statue of Dante—there the King, Vittorio Emmanuele, 
surrounded by nobles and ladies, received them. It is said 
that the banner from Venice was draped in black crape, in 
token of her being still a captive city in the hands of the 
Austrians, and that as it passed, the shouts that had greeted 
the other flags were changed to a mournful silence, drawing 
tears from the eyes of some of the spectators. The festa was 
held for nearly a week; the city, its bridges, its churches, and 
other public and private buildings being brilliantly illumina- 
ted every night, while balls, concerts, and public readings 
from the works of Dante were held during the day. 

Our way home from Florence took us by the Cascine, a 
long avenue, the Arno running on one side, in which 
Florentines of all classes congregate of an afternoon—carri- 
ages with high born ladies en grande toilette, others full of 
children, attended by picturesque nurses, in lace caps; their 
shoulders ornamented with bright coloured ribbons; gentle- 
men on horseback, or driving in something like an old 
English cabriolet ; men, women, and children walking beneath 
the trees at the roadside—a gay animated scene; at the end 
of the avenue is an open space in front of a large dairy; 
here the carriages stop, while their occupants listen toa band 
and drink new milk from the cow. Further on, nearly at the 
end of the Cascine, a very handsome monument has lately 
been erected to the memory of the India prince Cuttraputti, 
of Kolapoor, who, after visiting England, died of consump- 
tion, at Florence, in 1870. The bust of the young prince is 
in coloured marble, and is surmounted by a pagoda of rich 
and elaborate workmanship. The sculptor, an American, 
named Fuller, died young also, before the completion of the 
monument. 

In coming from the English Church on Sunday morning, I 
had the pleasure of meeting and shaking hands with my 
fellow travellers to Turin. The kindness of a friend who 
invited me to lunch with her between the services, introduced 
me to the interior of one of the handsome houses in the 
Corso Vittorio Emmanuele. J drove thence to our Church 
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in the afternoon, noting carefully the streets through which I 
passed, in order that I might find my way back on foot. 
Florence looked almost like an English town in its Sabbath 
quiet: the shops were closed, and the people were strolling 
quietly along, some entering, some coming’ out of the open 
doors of the churches. My attempt to return by the way I 
had come was utterly foiled, by the glimpse at the end of a 
street of the beautiful mosaic wall, which surrounds the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella. I could not pass this 
without a visit. I found the Church full, and mass was being 
performed, the afternoon sun shone through the splendid 
painted windows, dimming the candles that burnt on the 
altar, and giving a bright glow to the pictures, and to the 
congregation, composed mostly jof peasants in their pictur- 
esque costume, who knelt or sat in different parts of the 
Church. I did not see Cimabue’s celebrated picture of the 
Virgin, of which it is said that when the Florentines first 
saw it, they were so filled with pleasure and admiration, that 
they gave the name of Borgo Allegri to the quarter of the 
city in which Cimabue lived—nor did I learn why Michael 
Angelo, called this church his “bride,” though the pure 
white marble with diamonds of serpentine of its facade, and 
of the low wall which surrounds it, gives a very bridal look 
to its exterior. When I came out I had quite lost my clue 
to the Corso. I should scarcely mention this, but that I 
would tell how kind I found all those to whom I applied for 
help in retracing my road ; every one went willingly out of 
their way to show me mine, and one gentleman stopped in 
his walk, to draw on a piece of paper, a little map, so clearly, 
that it carried me without further aid to the house I sought. 

Perhaps the most interesting excursion I madejin Tuscany, 
took place after I returned home this Snnday afternoon. My 
hostess and I strolled into the valley of the Arno, and visited 
two or three of the farms on the estate. These farms are 
small, for as the law of primogeniture no longer prevails in 
Italy, estates become very much divided and diminished. In 
some cases the farms are let to tenants, who pay rent as in 
England, and besides this, divide the wine that they make 
with the landlord. But most of the farms are held by the 
“‘contadini”’: these till the ground, tend the. cattle, gather in 
the vintage, collect the olives, and in fact do all the work of 
the farm. They receive no wages, but the landlord must 
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provide his contadino with a dwelling, with live stock, 
farming utensils, seeds, plants, with every thing that is 
necessary to stock and work the farm. The profits and the 
losses are equally shared by the landlord, and the contadino. 
In some cases a sort of middle-man, or steward is employed, 
to watch over the working of the farm, and the division of 
the property—but neither these nor the contadine can boast 
of much honesty; the steward, or fattore, renders what 
account he pleases to his master, and so often enriches 
himself at his expense, that “ Fatemi fattore per un anno; 
se son’ povero é il mio danno,’’*is a common saying in Italy, 
The contadino too generally tries to absorb the lion’s share 
of the produce, and unless well watched, succeeds. In 
Tuscany they have a song which they call the “song of 
the Cicada, a kind of grass-hopper which abounds in Italy 
in the summer months, and makes a noise something like the 
word ”’ ché! they sing it at harvest times, and the refrain 
gives it its name. 


t Battere, battere, bacellare, 
Al padron non gliene dare, 
Al padione dargli la pula 
Battere, battere a dirittura, 

Che! Che! Ché! Che! 


There are still some remains of the feudal system between 
the contadino and his master. He is obliged to render any 
service he may require, and he cannot contract marriage 
without the consent of his employers, though this power is 
of course very leniently used in the presentday. We were 
met at the gate of the first farm by a bright-eyed rosy-cheeked 
woman, who was evidently very pleased to see us. Regina 
had been for some years the contadina of this farm. When 
very young and very pretty, she had been compelled by the 
owner of her father’s neighbouring farm to marry the man 
who held this one, though he was very distasteful to her. 
As Giovacchino’s wife she became mistress of the farm, and 
when after a few years he died, leaving her a well-to-do 
widow with a couple of little girls, offers of marriage came 
to herin plenty. Regina was wary in her selection—but at 





* Make me a steward one year; if I am poor, it is my own fault. 


t Beat out, beat out grain and bean 
Little there ’ll be for the master I ween 
Give the master nought but chaff, 
Beat out, beat out, sing and laugh ! 
Ché ! 
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last she fixed her affections on Beppe, and with the permission 
of her master, they were married. Now she is a happy 
wife and the proud mother of two boys. Beppe is very good 
to her, very industrious and kind tohis step daughters. We 
found him in the cow-house, milking his cows. They were 
fastened to their stalls, over which hung the image of the 
patron saint of cattle, St. Anthony of Padua. From the 
stable we went through the clean kitchen, full of crockery, 
rough in material, but graceful in form, by a wide staircase to 
the sleeping room. We asked Regina to shew us her pearl 
necklace, knowing that few Tuscan girls are married until 
they have procured this ornament for themselves, or inherited 
it from their mothers or grandmothers. These necklaces 
consist of strings of real pearls fastened by a gold clasp, and 
cost from four to five hundred francs. At mass on festa days 
a contadina always wears her pearls, their absence from her 
neck would cause doubts as to her husband’s prosperity, for 
when money is wanted the necklace is pawned string by 
string to procure it. Alas! for poor Regina, her necklace 
was all gone; sickness had brought a doctor’s bill, and this 
had paid it. ‘Che vuole, Signora,” ‘ non no piu niente, é 
impegnato il vezzo,” then she told us how she hoped fora 
good vintage, that Beppe might be able to reedeem the 
treasured necklace. ‘‘ Ma se vuol passare” she said, bright- 
ening up, “le fard veder il mio capellino da nozze,” and 
taking from a box a carefully pinned paper parcel, she 
exhibited a white lace bonnet, completely covered with bright 
flowers, and a black silk dress, which she had worn at her 
wedding fifteen years ago and had scarcely put on since. 
Regina advised our going to the next farm, where she 
assured us we should see plenty of necklaces, “ sono ricchi, 
hanuo tutti, vezzi, pendenti’”—and so we found it. Again we 
received a welcome, which proved the friendliness that 
existed between the employers and the employed. The 
contadina here was surrounded with children of all ages; 
from the black eyed baby in her arms, to a graceful girl of 
seventeen. ‘‘ Ha quatordiece mesi, e gia ha quindici denti,” 
she said, as she danced the boy merrily. Another child was 
moving itself about in what our grandmother’s used to call a 
‘“‘ go-cart,” here a “‘cestino,” and its head was defended by 
the “pudding cap” our baby ancestors wore, a “‘cercine,” in 
Tuscan parlance. The mother had taken off her jewels on 
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her return from church, but she showed us very handsome 
pearl ear-rings, and a necklace, and then called her eldest 
daughter Erminia, who came with her ‘damo” Eurico, 
attired in the full bravery of her festa dress and ornaments. 
I could not help admiring the fine eyes and sweet modest 
expression of this young girl, and the gentle bearing of her 
lover; and I heard that all who knew her loved Erminia: 
that Eurico had had a trial of his affection some months ago, 
when fever attacked the poor girl, so severely that for days 
her life was despaired of, and when she struggled through and 
regained her health, had made such ravages on her beauty, 
that the bright complexioned, round-limbed maiden could 
scarcely be recognised in the thin pale, though convalescent 
girl. But Eurico’s affection stood the test; the lovers were 
evidently still full of attachment for each other, and next 
spring, when Erminia will be eighteen, they are to be married. 

Two more excursions and my Tuscan holiday is over. 
Leaving Florence by the Porta Romana we drove under rows 
of trees and past villas standing in their own gardens for 
about three miles to the Val d’Ema, above which, on a hill 
covered with olive trees and vines, rose the grand old monas- 
tery of Certosa. <A lay brother received us at the gate, and 
led us into the church, which is surrounded by a line of 
chapels, none of which contained much that I cared to look 
at. Ina church below there is a fine monument of the 
founder of the monastery, Nicolo Acciaioli, by Orcagna, and 
some beautiful figures in white marble, on the tombs ot 
Cardinal Acciaioli, and others of the founder’s family, by 
Donatello. But I took more interest in hearing what our 
guide was very willing to tell us, about the monastery and its 
inmates. These consisted originally of sixty brethren, but 
their number is now diminished to fourteen ; their life is one 
of almost complete seclusion ; each brother has a little house 
of his own, and it is only on the great festivals of the Church 
that they are allowed to meet and converse. The day we 
were there happened to be one of these, and in the refectory, 
though the monks had fled before we entered, there were 
signs of their having dined together, in the plates and cups 
that were still on the table—a frugal meal, for meat is never 
eaten, and funny conversation, I should think, from lips so 
seldom permitted to use the gift of speech. The garden was 
charming, surrounded by cloisters, and full of sweet flowers 
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and herbs, amidst which the bees were busy at work ; quanti- 
ties of beeswax was bleaching on stands; this is made into 
canes for the monastery. Beyond the garden rose the 
mounds of the burying ground. The Pharmacia was visited 
that we might taste and buy some of the chartreuse, and 
other liqueurs, which these Carthusian brethren appear to 
have the speciality of making. At one end of the room 
dark-eyed, picturesque Italian children were waiting with 
bottles and baskets, for the medicines that were being mixed 
for them. On our way home we stopped outside the 
gate to visit the Canto galli manufactory, where imitations 
of majolica, and other ancient earthenware are beautifully 
made, in every size and shape. 

Again we drove through the Porta Romana; after a 
somewhat hurried visit to the Bargello, or as it is now called 
“the Musea Nazionale” ; once a palace, then a prison, it is 
now a receptable for magnificent collections of armour, sculp- 
ture, china, tapestry, and bronzes. The inner courtyard has 
fine Gothic arches, and a beautiful loggia, which is reached 
by a flight of wide stairs. Against the walls of the first room 
lean ten marble bas reliefs by La Robbia, which were inten- 
ded for the organ gallery of the Cathedral—they consist of 
groups of singing and dancing children, and are exquisite 
both in their conception and execution—four bas reliefs by 
Donatello, of the same subjects stand near those of La 
Robbia, but though full of life and expression, they are 
rougher both in execution and material. 

Amongst the bronzes are a fine “ David” by Donatello; 
and John of Bologna’s celebrated statue of Mercury. 

But the Bargello has taken me away from the Porta 
Romana, through which we drove on the Certosa road, to 
the Viale dei Colli, a road winding round the hill which leads 
to Miniato and giving at every turn a succession of splendid 
views. On the summit, at the point which commands a view 
of the whole city of Florence, stands Michael Angelo’s grand 
statue of David. The head turns towards the Duomo and 
Giotto’s tower. Surely, the old sculptor who, as he looked at 
the finished work of Brunelleschi and gained from it a model 
for his dome of St. Peter’s at Rome, is said to have exclaimed 
“Come te non voglio, meglio di te non posso,” would have 
rejoiced to think that one day his own work should crown the 
height and look down, as it were, upon the domes and 
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cupolas of this magnificent structure. Passing the statue we 
reached the church and church-yard of St. Minato. I must 
leave the church undescribed ; I must scarcely speak of the 
exquisite monuments that now adorn the cemetery, that of the 
Marchesini children, Emma and Bianca, “ farfalle candid- 
issime che, al raggio dell Aurora, qui si posarono” is the 
only one I may mention, for my article has already exceeded 
its intended length—of the view of the city, the rivers and 
its bridges, the buildings, and the country that surrounds 
them, it is difficult to find words expressive enough of 
admiration. I must do it by quoting some lines which picture 
the scene far better than I could :— 

—— ‘‘the black line of cypresses, 

Which signs the way to Florence, Beautiful 

The city lies along the ample vale, 

Cathedral, tower and palace, piazza and street, 

The river trailing like a silver cord 

Through all, and curling loosely, both before 

And after, over the whole stretch of land 


Sown whitely up and downjits opposite slopes 
With farms and villas ’’— 


And now the carriage waits which, on the eighth day after 
my arrival, is to take me away from my kind friends and their 
beautiful Tuscan home. Gifts from liberal hands have largely 
increased my luggage; oil and wine, in Tuscan flasks and 
baskets from the farm, lemons from the groves, specimens of 
work from Fiesole, flowers, and a live kitten. I almost 
tremble when I see the packets that are placed within the 
carriage, and doubt how I, who have such a dislike to portable 
luggage, that I pack my waterproof and shawls in my bag 
and shiver on board a steamer, rather than take the trouble 
of carrying the wraps that would keep me warm, how I 
should ever get all my presents to England. I need not have 
feared; all went well, even the nosegay which Josephine, the 
flower woman I remembered fifteen years ago, gave me at 
the railway station, travelled safely to their destination. Of 
my homeward journey I must say little or nothing. We did 
not cross the Appenines on my return, but ran along the coast 
of the Gulf of Genoa. The moon was at its full, and as we 
passed Spezzia the whole beautiful gulf, its town, its wooded 
hills, dotted with white villas, and backed by the Carrara 
mountains and the Appenines, their outlines drawn in fresh 
snow, which had fallen the night "Sin stood forth in her 
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clear soft light with even more loveliness than they wear in 
the sunshine. Genoa too gained by her night view; the 
massive fortifications which surround the town, the buildings 
spread over the hills beyond stood sharply defined in the 
moonlight ; while the water was illuminated by the lamps 
which hung on the terrace between the port and the town, 
and by innumerable boats, each carrying a light, which lay 
at anchor on its surface. From Genoa we went by Alessan- 
dria to Turin, thence on to Paris and Calais. The Calais- 
Douvres awaited us there, and though the gale in which we 
crossed to Dover was almost of unexampled force (it was on 
the 29th of April, 1882) our passage was so quiet that it was 
not until we landed we knew anything of the tempest through 
which we had come. <A windy drive through Kent brought 
us again to Victoria exactly forty-eight hours after we started 
from Florence. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR WORK. 


4.—WILLIAM BIDDELL, M.P. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’s hero, Daniel Rock, was proud that 
he was descended from a great race of smiths. The 
subject of our sketch may be equally proud that he comes 
from a race of men who have conquered the land, not with 
swords, but with ploughshares. He is a tenant farmer 
descended from a tenant farmer, and represents tenant 
farmers in Parliament. This does not imply that the 
importance of his family is only a circumstance of yesterday, 
or that farming in them represented a want of social position. 
There have been farmers and farmers, “since Adam was a 
gardener.” The farmer who is capable of getting the most 
out of the land, economically, scientifically, and also 
politically, is in no need of any defence as to real position. 

As far back as the sixteenth century there were Bedells in 
Suffolk, and the Eastern Counties. One of them was William 
Bedell, who was born in 1570, at Black Motley, in Essex, 
and who by learning and force of character, became Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. We have reason to believe that the 
Playford Biddells are of the stock of Bishop Bedell, but we 
are in any case more concerned with the modern branch of 
the family. 

In 1808 there went to reside at Playford a young farmer 
named Arthur Biddell: he left Little Whelnetham for the 
new quarters, to farm under the Marquis of Bristol, who was 
friendly to thefamily. Arthur Young, the great agricultural 
writer, who resided near by, offered to take him on a tour 
through Europe, but in those days “ going to foreign parts” 
was an awful thought for mothers; and as young Biddell’s 
mother objected, he had to remain in England. Arthur 
Biddell married a daughter of Robert Ransome, who was 
one of the founders of the great firm of Ransome Sims 
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and Head, and the present M.P. was the third son of a 
family of ten. There are three other brothers: Manfred, 
Herman, and George, who have all made their mark in the 
world. The father, Arthur Biddell, died in 1860, full of years 
and honours. 

William Biddell, now Member of Parliament for West 
Suffolk, was born in 1825, and spent his school days as a 
weekly boarder. The little school in the neighbouring village 
ot Grandisburgh (long since extinct) claiming the honour of his 
education, William Biddell commenced the practice of his 
father’s profession at home, and when the time came for him to 
begin life, he entered into partnership with the late Mr. John 
Fox, of Ipswich. Leaving Ipswich, however, William Biddell 
soon moved into West Suffolk, having married in 1857, 
Ellen, daughter of Mr. A. Blencowe, his cousin and partner, 
land agent and surveyor of West Suffolk. Young Biddell, 
however, did not follow his profession in any narrow spirit. 
He was a foremost speaker on all occasions in which the 
interests of agriculture are concerned. He was the mouth- 
piece of all about him, and his sense and judgment were 
with good reason trusted in. He may be said to have created 
opinion for the tenant farmers, andthen represented it. By 
persistence in work and the power of speech, he has risen 
from the Farmers’ Club to the Chamber of Agriculture, and 
finally to the House of Commons, and when we have a 
Minis.er for Agriculture, he may fairly look to hold that 
position. 

When Chamber of Agriculture were proposed, Mr. Biddell 
at once saw their value to agriculturists, and was soon chosen 
as the President of the West Suffolk Chamber, which he has 
also generally represented at the Central Chamber. Mr. 
Biddell has always been a prominent speaker in election strug- 
gles, and many incidents in hard fought battles he must re- 
member. Fora quarter of a century the candidate in West 
Suffolk, who could not number Mr. Biddell amongst his sup- 
porters, would have been regarded as in some way weak in his 
chance. As indicating the political influence of the family, 
it may be mentioned that, of the four Members for Suffolk, 
three at one time had a Biddell for a seconder. 

In 1875 a vacancy occurred, and Mr. Biddell was put 
prominently forward. At a meeting of the committee he 
was asked this question—was he prepared to stand the 
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expenses of a contest? And it was mentioned that any 
candidate must be prepared to expend £2000. Mr. Biddell 
replied, that though he might have been proud to become the 
Conservative candidate, he was not prepared to undertake 
such an expenditure. Fond as he was of politics, he was not 
going to beggar his family in the pursuit, at the same time 
admitting that though not rich, he was a well-to-do farmer. 
Moreover, he should be sorry in any way to divide the party 
and jeopardize its success. Therefore, under all the circum- 
stances he must then decline becoming a candidate. 

At the general election in the spring of 1880, the farmers 
made a great stir. Legislative neglect, and bad seasons, 
ended in their revolt against representation, by land-owners 
or their nominees or relations. A number of tenant 
farmers were returned to Parliament, and amongst them 
William Biddell. He entered Parliament just as Mr. Clare 
Sewell Read, the Norfolk tenant farmer representative, and 
the earliest of his class to reach the House, was leaving it. 
Although Mr. Biddell was accompanied by several other 
tenant farmer representatives, he has been generally regarded 
as the legitimate successor of the Member for South Norfolk. 
It should be mentioned that Mr. Biddell was returned vn- 
opposed, (entirely at his own expense); and in his address, 
his future course was contemplated, for he stated, “If elected, 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I go to St. Stephens 
as an Independent Member.” ‘There is a popular saying 
that the House of Commons reduces every man to his level. 
It is never said that it raises him to his level; so that the 
meaning can only be that the conceit of the new Member is 
taken out of him when he approaches the august assembly. 
Mr. Biddell does not seem to have been over-awed by the 
prestige of the House. He spoke early, and often; at all 
times he has commanded the attention of the House, and on 
many occassions has called forth replies from Ministers. Mr. 
Biddell is a popular Member outside the House as well as 
inside, and tenant farmers throughout the country know that 
they are well represented in him. 

Leaving disputes and matters political, we have found an 
old poem with which we have thought we might appropriately 
end our notice of Mr. Biddell. According to Glyde’s Suffolk 
Almanac (to which we are principally indebted for the infor- 
mation we have been able to give of Mr. Biddell’s career,) 
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there is a tradition floating about in West Suffolk, that 
towards the close of the last century, the daughters of a 
Mr. Biddell, one of whom was the mother of the late Astro- 
nomer Royal, who lived at great Whelnetham, regularly 
attended the weekly market at Bury St. Edmunds, for the 
sale of butter, eggs, and poultry, and that on their return 
home, they amused themselves in the evening by writing 
charades and poetical pieces for the pocket books and 
annuals of that day. The mother of William Biddell was 
equally poetical and pratical, her home was well kept and 
her children well trained, and the following poem from her 
pen will show that the imaginative side of her mind was not 
left uncultivated. The touching allusions to her love for the old 
spot (from which the foundry had been removed), and her 
father’s struggles are good, and the fifth verse is almost 
prophetic of her sons’ and her husband’s careers : 


THE OLD FOUNDRY. 


Tue furnace fires are out, the lathes are still, 
The engine puffs its fiery breath no more ; 

No longer now is heard the groaning mill, 
No busy feet are tramping on the floor. 


Some threescore years ago, an anxious man 
Beside that furnace took his earnest stand, 

Marking the fiery flood, when first it ran, 
Flaming and sparkling o’er the sabled sand. 


From its hot prison to its destined mould ; 

And from his bosom burst the father’s prayer, 
That he might prosper, and his sons behold, 

And share the fortunes which he founded there. 


His was a hopeful spirit—he had felt 
The bitter pangs of unrequited care, 

Like his own metal, though his heart might melt, 
’T'was but a brighter, better form to wear. 


He lived to prove how industry may tread 
A height proud indolence may never claim ; 
His sons have prospered, as their father sped, 
And far and wide resounds that father’s name. 


For sixty years those furnace fires were glowing ; 
_ The old man sleeps—his children’s children now 
Set on another spot their engines going, 
A cloudy coronet on Orwell’s brow. 


Yet e’er those fires were quenched, the iron tower, 
Begirt by dusky forms, or pensive band, 

Saw its last stream the ancient furnace pour, 
And the last ploughshare glittered in the sand. 
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Old Foundry ! I have known thee long and well, 

And childhood’s memories haunt thy blackened walls ; 
Hark to the sound! it is thy passing bell ; 

How many a thought its iron tongue recalls 


Of thee and thine! Thy curfew notes have pealed, 
Thy fires are out, and silence reigns alone 

Where busy hundreds thy dark chambers filled, 
And giant engines gave a stirring tone. 


Changed is the scene—where Orwell’s waters glide, 
Bright with the fires, surrounding banks display, 
While sail and steamer crowd the flowing tide, 
Rich with materials brought and borne away. 


There thy successor boldly rears its head ; 
Long may it flourish, and its memory be 

As dear to kindred hearts, when years are fled, 
As thine, Old Foundry, ever will to me. 


5—THE REV. GEORGE HUNTINGTON, M.A. 


THE Rev. G. Huntington is descended from an old Yorkshire 
family of some note. John Huntington, B.D., was the first 
warden of the Collegiate, now the Cathedral Church of Man- 
chester, on the foundation of Lord de la Warr, and charter of 
Henry V. His “Rebus” or name-device: the hounds 
hunting in full cry, is inscribed over the arch of the 
Lady Chapel. Major Frederick Huntington found the 
Etkon Bastlike on the field of Naseby, and presented it to 
theking, Charles I., thereby establishing the authenticity 
of the work in opposition to the claims of Bishop Gauden. 
The great grandfather of the subject of our memoir was also 
a noted man in his native town. His monument in the 
Parish Church of Hull, records that he was elder brother, 
and six times warden of the Trinity House, and that he 
brought up twelve children to man’s estate. A brother of 
this worthy, when Vicar of Kirk Ella, a suburb of Hull, is 
said to have been one of the last clergymen in Yorkshire to 
ask John Worley to preach, The Right Reverend Frederick 
D. Huntington, Bishop of Central New York, one of the 
most able of existing American Divines, is also a member of 
the same family. Another member of the family was the well- 
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known Richard William Huntington, M,A., for upwards of 
half-a-century Rector of St. John’s, Manchester, who is said 
to have married more couples than any clergyman in England. 
He was both a scholar and divine, and was followed to his 
grave by the largest number of mourners ever seen in Man- 
chester. Mr. Huntington’s brother is Chaplain at Marseilles, 
well-known for his labours among the sailors visiting that port. 

The Rector of Tenby in very early life secured the friend- 
ship and patronage of that distinguished antiquary and 
divine, the late Dr. Parkinson, under whose auspices he passed 
through the curriculum of S. Bee’s Theological College, 
obtaining in the year 1848 the highest honors the College 
could confer, that of librarian and first class prizeman, 
and at the same time preparing his brother students for their 
ordination examinations. Mr. Huntington’s claims to notice, 
however, are founded on his labours and experiences in the 
manufacturing districts of Lancashire, the results of which he 
embodied in two works which have passed respectively into 
two and five editions: ‘The Church’s work in our large 
towns,” and “ The autobiography of John Brown, the 
Cordwainer.” The publicity of the first of these books, com- 
bined with his unremitting labours during the cotton famine, 
brought him under the observation of the late Earl of Derby, 
who alleged in an autograph letter to the late Bishop 
Thirlwall, of S. David’s, his reasons for promoting him to the 
Rectory of Tenby: “ I have given the living of Tenby to a 
hard working Clergyman, who is also the author of an 
admirable book on the Church’s work in our large towns.” 
Mr. Huntington’s experience in Lancashire is a considerable 
one, and he seems fully to have entered into the rough and 
ready, but hearty character of these sturdy sons of the north. 
Two years in Salford, from 1848-50, four in Wigan from 
1850-55, and twelve in Manchester, from 1853-67, spent in 
most eventful times, found him at his post in two visitations 
of cholera, one of Irish famine fever, two strikes of iron and 
cotton operatives and colliers, and the trying period of the 
cotton famine. Mr. Huntingdon’s degree of M.A., was con- 
ferred by the Archbishop of Canterbury, “in recognition of 
his proficiency in Sound Theology.” 

It was, we believe, Lord Derby’s object to reward Mr. 
Huntingdon for past labours by giving him an easier post, but 
great as is the contrast between Manchester and Tenby, to a 
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man of his energies, the latter appointment became no sine- 
cure. Soon the services were multiplied, the church opened 
daily for public, and all day for private, prayer; weekly and 
bi-weekly celebrations, choral services, and the usual agencies 
incident to all well-worked parishes, were set agoing, and 
have been maintained during the seventeen years of his 
incumbency. The pew rents were done away with, the offer- 
tory system was introduced, a curates’ fund for the mainten- 
ance of two assistant curates set on foot to the great benefit 
of the Parish, and with the hearty concurrence of the Parish- 
ioners. At first we believe Mr. Huntingdon met with consid- 
erable opposition, but now, with a wide comprehensiveness, 
which embraces on the one hand a developed ritual at the 
early, with a simple ritual at the late, celebration, a full choral 
service in the evening, with a plain service in the morning, 
that opposition has died away. Suspicion too has been 
removed by the exercises of sympathies which embrace anong 
the claims brought before his parishioners the Gospel Propa- 
gation and Curates’ Aid Societies on the one hand—the Bible 
and Church Missionary Societies on the other. During his 
Incumbency, new Parochial Schools, Mission Chapel, and 
Reading Room have been built; and the efforts of his pred- 
ecessor, the late Archdeacon Clark, are being seconded by a 
scheme for the thorough restoration of the ancient Parish 
Church of St. Mary, Tenby, in a style more commensurate 
with the revived taste of the present day. 

Crockford gives a goodly list of Mr. Huntingdon’s publica- 
tions, comprising sermons, lectures, contributions to literature, 
but the two works mentioned above are those by which he 
will be best known. 

It is not too much to say that Tenby has given the type of 
services and of work what has been followed in scores of the 
large towns of Wales as well as in more remote country 
parishes. 


6.—Dr. CHARLES R. C. TICHBORNE. 


ALTHOUGH but a young man, being only forty-three years of 
age, Dr. Tichborne, LL.D., Ph.D., P.C.S., M.R.LA., has for 
many years been known as one of our hardest workers in 
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Science, and has already behind him a long list of important 
things accomplished. He is, at the present date, consulting 
chemist to the Apothacaries’ Hall of Ireland; lecturer on 
chemistry atthe Carmichel College of Medicine; President 
of the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland; honorary member 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy; Fellow of the 
Institutes of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland; hon- 
orary member of the Chicago College of Pharmacy; and two 
years ago he was appointed in London one of the two repre- 
sentatives in the county upon the International Pharmacopzia 
Commission. This Commission is to meet in Brussells next 
year, the object being the construction of a Pharmacopzia 
which can be used universally by the medical profession in 
all parts of the world. Dr. Tichborne was examiner in chem- 
istry in the University of Dublin in the years 1874-75. It 
may also be mentioned that he is a strict descendant from the 
Sir Robert Tichborne, whose name is found on King Charles’ 
death warrant. 

Dr. Tichborne received his general education in Birming- 
ham, and it was not confined to science, but embraced music 
also, which he has not at any time neglected. We believe 
that he is considered one of the best violoncellists in Dublin. 

Having shown a predilection for chemistry, young Tich- 
borne was placed in one of the largest manufactories in the 
United Kingdom, in Staffordshire. Having served an 
apprenticeship of six years, to the satisfaction of himself and 
his employers, he went to London to finish his chemical 
education under Professor Hoffmann, then professor at the 
Royal College of Chemistry. Dr. Tichborne was called away 
from the College of Chemistry at the end of the year, having 
received the appointment of Consulting and Experimental 
Chemist to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, which position 
he holds to the present time. He further conducted in Dublin 
some experiments for Dr. Hoffmann, in connection with 
Cyanogen having facilities for the production of the Cyanates, 
the Laboratory at the Apothacaries’ Hall became chiefly used 
for the Army Medical and other supplies. In the year 1858 
he published a paper on the use of platinum and paleodium 
in coining,in connection with an agitation for the reduction of 
the bulk of the coins then in use. This proposal was never 
carried out here, although adopted in other countries. In 
1863 he published a paper on the Detection of Contharadine 
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in Medico-legal investigations, which is copied into the last 
edition of “Taylor on Poisons,” and his Medical Jurispru- 
dence. 

In 1865 he was unamimously elected (from his general 
technical knowledge,) by the jury of International Exhibition 
ot Dublin, 1864, the official reporter. For this report, which 
contains original analyses by the writer, and other members 
of the jury, he received a medal and the thanks of the jury. 
This jury contained the names of Dr. Andrews, Belfast; Dr. 
W. K. Sullivan ; Dr. Luvgo, Silesia; Professor Maxwell 
Simpson ; Professor Galloway; Sir R. Kane; Dr. Apjohn ; 
Sir David Brewster; Professor Jukes, etc. 

About this time Dr. Tichborne, in the Dudlin Evening Mail, 
called attention to animal food and its preservation. <A 
process very similar to the process advocated has since been 
patented—namely, the desiccation of meat at a low tempera- 
ture. He then drew attention in the columns of the Fadl 
Mall Gazette, to naturally-formed mummies, being a descrip- 
tion of the mummies found in St. Michan’s Church, Dublin. 
It was originally written for the Cornhill Magazine, but 
transferred, at the Editor’s request, to the above-mentioned 
journal, the two periodicals being at that time under the same 
proprietorship. 

In 1868 appeared an analysis of Schwolbeim water. This 
water had been previously analysed by Liebig, but the 
presence of Lithia, and other substances, was first determined 
by Dr. Tichborne. In 1869, in the Z77vamsactzons of the Royal 
Irish Academy, he gave a description of Colophonic Hydrate 
—a beautiful crystalline substance, discovered by him 
amongst the products of destructive distillation of resin. An 
abstract of this investigation is given in Watts’ Dactionary of 
Chemistry. In the same year he drew attention in the 
Chemical News to street dust, and pointed out the important 
fact that street dust was comminuted manure. At the Liver- 
pool meeting of the British Association he drew attention to 
dust as a ferment. 

In the following year 1870, Dr. Tichborne lectured to the 
Royal Dublin Society, on atmospheric dust. This was one 
of the afternoon lectures, inaugurated by Dr. Huggins. 
This important lecture was given to illustrate professor 
Tyndale’s experiments, which were then quite new, and also 
to show some experiments to prove the deleterious action of 
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street dust of large cities, and its influence, even when taken 
at different altitudes from large buildings. These last 
investigations were afterwards referred to, and made use of 
by Dr. Letheby, of London, as officer of health. In this 
year Dr. Tichborne was elected an honorary member of the 
Chicago College of Pharmacy, and also of the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 

In 1871, came his report on the molecular dissociation by 
that of compounds in solutions. The sum of £50 was voted 
by the Royal Irish Academy, in aid of of the further 
continuance of these researches. This was the first sum 
voted by the Academy, in aid of original research, and was 
offered to Dr. Tichborne, if he would continue them. This 
was followed at the Edinburgh meeting of the British 
Association, by a discourse on the dissociation of molecules, 
and he then, in the proceedings ot the Royal Irish Academy, 
took in hand the formation of asceiic acid from the distruc- 
tive distillation of resin. In 1872 he drew attention to the 
action of heat upon solutions of hydrated salts, and to disin- 
fection in connection with small pox. This last-named paper 
was read before the Medical Society of the College of Physi- 
cians, Ireland. The author showed the chemical relation of 
solicylic acid to carbolic acid, and pointed out its probable 
antiseptic nature, particularly as regards its use as an anti- 
preventative in epidemic diseases. This paper was read during 
a visitation of cholera, and was two years before Professor 
Kolbe’s introduction of solicylic acid as an antiseptic in 1874. 
It is now recognized as one of the most important antiseptics 
in use. In 1872, at an afternoon lecture of the Royal Dublin 
Society, he gave experimental illustrations of decomposition. 

It was inthis yearthat Dr. Tichborne was elected Lecturer 
and Professor of Chemistry in the Carmichael College of 
Medicine. In carrying out the Dublin Gas Consumers Act, 
1874, the Government appointed Dr. Tichborne to be gas 
examiner for the Board of Trade, an unanimous requisition 
having been forwarded from the Citizens’ Committee and 
Chamber of Commerce, asking that he should be appointed. 
Also in this year he was asked by the Board of Trinity 
College, to act as Extem. University Examiner in Chemistry. 
He was the first extem. University Examiner in chemistry 
appointed. The post is held only for a limited period. He 
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was also nominated by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, as one of 
the original council named in the Act for carrying out the 
clauses of the Pharmacy Act, Ireland. On the retirement in 
1878, of Sir Dominic Corrigan, the first President, Professor 
Tichborne was unanimously elected President of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

In addition to the many papers we have mentioned, Dr. 
Tichborne has also a very considerable number of Pharma- 
ceutical papers, and also the following in connection with the 
Applied and Pure Science. 

Dr. Tichborne also published, during the years 1873 to 
1878, the following papers :—“ On the Formation of Crystal- 
line Minerals having the Spherical Form.’—Fournal of the 
Royal Geological Soctety of Ireland, 1873. 

“ On the Condition of the Impurities in Coal Gas.” Chem- 
zcal News, July 3, 1874, and copied into Yournal of Gas-lighting. 

“Further Researches on the Dissociation of Molecules in 
Solution.” —Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Ser. ii. 
vol il. 

“On the Solution of Alloys and Metals by Acids.—/Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Ser. ii. vol. ii. 1874. 

“On Fluorescence as a Means of Detecting Adulteration.”’ 
—Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Ser. ii. vol. ii. 1874. 

“On the Printing Inks of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries.” —Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Ser. ii 
vol. il. 1874. 

“On the Rational Estimation of Nitrogen in Manures.”— 
Proceedtugs of the Royal Dublin Soctety, 1875, and Chemtcal 
News. 

“On the Occurrence of Magnetic Oxide of Iron at Kil- 
bride.” —Fournal of the Royal Geologwal Soctety of Ireland, 
vol. iv part iv. 

This ore, first analysed and examined by the writer, is 
found on the property of William O'Byrne, Esq., M.P., for 
Wicklow, is more extensively used for gas purification as 
recommended by the writer. The more dense ore has been 
sent to Staffordshire for smelting purposes, and pronounced 
to be an ore of great value and to yield a fine quantity of 
iron. 

“On the Formation of Magnetic Oxide by the Dissociation, 
of Ferrous Salts.”—Proccedings of the Royal Irish Academy 
Second Ser., vol. iil. 
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“Salicylate of Atropia.”—Paper read at the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of Ireland. 

«“ Adulteration of Drugs.’—Paper read at the meeting of 
the Pharmaceutical Conference in Dublin, 1879; Year Book 
of Pharmacy, Sc. 

“On the Action of Vartry Water on Boiler Plates.”— 
British Association Meeting. In this Paper the occurrence 
of nitrates and nitrates in the Varty water is first demonstra- 
ted, although numerous analyses had been previously pub- 
lished. 

Most of these papers have been copied, or abstracts of 
them have been given, in the following works: Watts’ 
“ Dictionary of Chemistry,” Wurtz’s “ Dictionnaire de Chi- 
mie,” * Taylor on Poisons,” Cooley's ‘‘ Cyclopedia of Practi- 
cal Receipts,” ‘‘ Chemical News,” “ Journal of the Chemical 
Society,” ‘“ American Journal of Science,” ‘ Journal de 
Chimie,” “ Pharm. Zeitung,” “ American Journal of Pharm- 
acy,’ “ Bulletin Therapeutique,” and numerous other 
publications, too numerous to trace. 

At the commencement of the present year, Dr. Tichborne, 
in conjunction with Dr. Prosser James, published ‘ The 
Mineral Waters of Europe,” (London: Baillere, Tindale, and 
Cox,) a work which has been very favourably received by the 
Press. The JAedical Press concludes a long notice of this 
important work, in the following words :— 

‘* We may Say in conclusion that no physician who desires 
either to know the exact composition of the mineral water 
which he is prescribing, or the indications which point to the 
selection of some particular source, can afford to be without 
this compact little volume, the production of which will 
increase the already well established reputation of its authors, 
and which has been most creditably brought out by its 
publishers.” 
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6.—LAMBTON YOUNG, C.E. 


LAMBTON Young, second son of the late Rev. Thomas Young, 
Rector of Stockleigh, Pomeroy, Devon, and grandson of the 
late Rev. Thomas Chilton Lambton Young, Rector of Dod- 
brook, Devon, was born 20th May, 1830, in the hamlet of 
Galampton, parish of South Huish, near Kingsbridge, South 
Devon, of which place his father was curate, and soon afterhe 
moved to the little seaport of Salcombe, South Devon, of 
which place he became the Incumbent, after having raised the 
funds for building a church, in place of a small chapel, which 
had stood there for a long period, for the benefit of the sailors 
frequenting the harbour. 

Mr. Lambton Young was destined and educated for the 
Church, from the fact of so many of his family having been 
in that profession, and it was looked upon as a matter of 
course that he would follow in the steps of his father, grand- 
father, uncles, cousins, and other reiatives, but he objected to 
the profession, and became a civil engineer instead, with his 
brother, Mr. C. F. T. Young, C.E., the well-known civil, 
mechanical, and consulting engineer, and they both were in 
the employ of Mr. John Scott-Russell, the celebrated civil, 
mechanical, and ship-building engineer, and scientist for many 
years during the building of the Great Eastern steamship, the 
floating battery for use during the Crimean War, (which 
vessel was burnt on the stocks before launching), the sub- 
marine vessel for the attack and destruction of Cronstadt, 
which was constructed under the constant supervision of the 
late Lord Palmerston, and paid for out of the Secret Service 
money, but was not used, as just when completed and tested 
for her capabilities of remaining under water tor many 
hours at a time, peace with Russia was made, and there being 
no use for this vessel she was consigned to the limbo of vessels 
in reserve. 

Mr. Lambton Young next went from Mr. Scott Russell’s 
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employ with the highest testimonials, to Mr. Thomas Page, 
C.E., the Government Engineer, as one of his assistants, and 
remained with him for many years during the building of the 
New Westminster Bridge, the new Chelsea Suspension Bridge, 
at the bottom of Sloane Street, the Victoria & Albert Bridges 
at Windsor, The Thames Embankment at Chelsea, before the 
Metropolitan Board of Works commenced their embanking of 
the river, and the many other important works carried out by 
Mr. Page and remained with him until his health became in an 
unsatisfactory state, which prevented his exposing himself to 
the winter weather necessitated by hydraulic engineering, 
as carried on at Westminster Bridge, so on November 2nd, 
1858, on the death of Mr. Joseph Charler, a Veteran Assistant 
Commissary General of the Peninsular War, who had been 
for many years Secretary of the Royal Humane Society, 
Mr. Young was elected in his stead, and at once entered on 
the onerous duties of that post, which he continued to hold 
until 1880, a period of over twenty-one years, when he 
retired. 

The duties of the Secretary of the Royal Humane Society 
consisted of many functions; the preparation and carrying 
on of the correspondence, and arranging the various cases 
for reward that are sent in to the Society, the enquiries necess- 
ary to prove their authenticity, the inspection of the 350 
stations of the Society round London, from Oxford to the 
Nore, and from Hertford to Brighton and other towns, two 
and three times a year, to see that the apparatus was in 
working condition so as to be ready to save life at a moment’s 
call, which called for great energy and tact in arranging the 
various matters connected with the local management of these 
Stations, and in addition there was the bathing to superintend 
morning and evening inthe Serpentine River, Hyde ,Park 
where sometimes as many as 30,000 persons are estimated 
to have. bathed each morning and evening, there being a 
resident superintendent and three boatmen constantly on duty 
for the protection of the bathing public. There was also 
the Receiving House to be inspected constantly, to see 
that all appliances were in readiness for the restoration of any 
one who might be brought in in a state of suspended ani- 
mation, or suffering from accident. 

During the winter, in addition to the foregoing work, the 
Secretary was responsible for the safety of all the bathers and 
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skaters in the Parks of the Metropolis, and had to begin his 
daily work in summer and winter from half-past five to seven 
o'clock, by going through the parks and inspecting the ice 
to see that it was in a proper and safe state for the public to 
go on, and when it was doubtful, he had to direct the ice men 
(from fifty to sixty in number,) to take proper means to 
protect the dangerous parts, and not allow skaters or sliders 
to venture onit. Then the regular rounds of the day com- 
menced, and all the following parks, &c., had to be visited at 
least twiceeach day. The Round Pond, Kensington Gardens, 
the Long Water and Serpentine in Hyde Park, the Lake in 
Regent’s Park, the Lake in St. James’ Park, the Lake in 
Finsbury Park, and sometimes Battersea Park, the lakes, 
canals, and other waters at Hampton Court, and any other 
place requiring his supervision, in all those places where 
ice men were stationed, each man was inspected and seen to 
be in his place and sober, or else they had to be suspended 
and dealt with in the evening at head quarters in Hyde Park. 
In addition to all this the Secretarial work of the office had to 
be carried on, either at the office in Trafalgar Square, or else 
in the Receiving House, Hyde Park, where the Secretary had 
to be of an evening to see the men when they came off duty 
and to receive the report of the day, from which each day’s 
work was made up, and handed to the members of the press 
who came for them, often entailing incessant work at the time 
of night skating until past twelve at night. Fortunately, 
skating does not last long, or one man could not continue 
such a severe strain on both body and mind, as the anxiety is 
very great, and the work cannot be carried on without it. 
The following figures will give some idea of the amount of 
anxious work for the Secretary of such a society, who carries 
on his work in a conscientious manner, and indeed it could 
not have been carried out unless the subsidiary officers had 
loyally executed the orders of the secretary, when we 
consider the size of the sheets of water that had to be pro- 
tected. The Serpentine is one mile in length, forty-two acres 
area, and contains some 88,000,000 gallons of water, with a 
maximum depth of sixteen feet, and isof great breadth at the 
Knightsbridge, or east end; from this it will be seen that it is 
not a mere ordinary sheet of water that has to be dealt with. 
The daily records which are kept by the Society, shew that 
from 1858 to January, 1880, when Mr. L. Young resigned 
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there had been in the London Parks under the care of the 
Society’s officers :— 


Skating and Sliding. In days. Accidents. Deaths. 
Skating. 
4,095,680 243 6,496 44 


Forty of the deaths were caused at the great ice accident 
in the Regent’s Park, when through the sudden breaking of 
the ice a great number of people were drowned before they 
could be rescued. Half-an-hour before this catastrophe, Mr. 
L. Young had been on the ice and pointed out the danger to 
the public, and tried to prevent people venturing on that part 
of the Ice, but was laughed at for his pains, and the people 
would continue skating on this badly cracked ice—hence the 
accident. 

The following are the authentic records of bathing during 


the same time :— 


Bathers. Accidents. Attempted of which Lives lost by bathing - 
suici des. dead, accidents. 


51394,370 668 166 98 31 
giving a grand total of persons passing under the Society’s 
care of 9,490,050. 

Accidents. Deaths. Attempted suicides Died by Suicide. 

7,164 75 166 98 

a statement which speaks volumes for the care evinced by the 
persons in charge of the arrangements for the protection of 
the public. 

Things are differently managed now, as the police take 
charge of the ice, and say when the public are to go on and 
go off, the Society and its Officers merely attending to 
give aid in case of accident. This has been the case for the 
last three years. 

For several years Mr. L. Young acted for the Office of 
Works, in taking charge of the ice and saying when it was 
safe, and when unsafe, after the Committee of the Royal 
Humane Society had declined that responsibility. When Mr. 
Young resigned his post as Secretary in January, 1881, the 
Committee, in accepting his resignation, passed him a vote 
of thanks for his long services, and awarded him one hundred 
guineas as a testimonial. 

In April, 1872, Mr. L. Young with some difficulty saved the 
life of a maniac, who had attempted suicide in the Serpentine, 
and was awarded a special testimonial on Vellum by the 
Committee of the Royal Humane Society, and in addition 
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he has received sixteen foreign decorations for the part he 
has taken in the good work of saving life. 

Since 1870, Mr. Lambton Young has carried on as a labour 
of love the Secretaryship of the Artist Benevolent Fund, 
which gives pensions to the Widows and Orphans of Artists, 
and was established in 1810. It has a funded capital of 
£29,000 which is being added to on every available occasion, 
and is doing great good to the poor people who avail them- 
selves of this excellent provision for the needs of their wives 
and children. 

In 1876 Mr. Lambton Young married Julia, daughter of 
the late Edward Lodge Ogle, and widow of James Stanley 
Christian, M.D., long the well-known Chief Medical Officer 
of the Royal Humane Society, and gold medalist. 

At the commencement of the great volunteer, movement 
in 1859, Mr. Lambton Young joined the Chelsea Company, 
before any regiments were founded, and when the South 
Middlesex Rifles were established, this company became 
No. 1, and has remained so ever since. In this Regiment he 
did good service as Hon. Secretary, Paymaster, and Quater- 
master, and retired some three years since with his rank as 
Captain, and permission to wear the uniform of the regiment. 
He was for many years amongst the crack shots of the 
corps. 

He was also for four or five years an Honorary Lieutenant 
in the Royal Naval Artillery, aiding them as far as was in 
his power in getting the corps established on a sound basis, 
and he was also on the Committee of the Volunteer Ambulance 
Society, when it was founded by Lieutenant Andrew Maclure, 
and it is now one of the accepted branches of the Volunteer 
Service. On July 15th, 1886, Mr. Young aided Mr. John 
Macgregor (Rob Roy) in founding the Royal Canoe Club, 
which has proved such a great success, nearly 400 Members 
having joined it, and the Prince of Wales being the Commo- 
dore. 

For many years past Mr. Young has contributed to journal- 
ism in various magazines and books, and has published Sea 
Fishing asa Sport, Groombridge, Acts of Gallantry, Sampson, 
Low, and Co., and many other little works. 

His ancestors were men of position and land-owners in the 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Yorkshire, more 
than 500 years since. 
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COMPANIES AND TRADING FIRMS. 





MESSRS. BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS. 


THE Norfolk Ironworks at Norwich are no doubt already 
known to many of our readers, as constituting in themselves 
quite an exhibition of art work in iron. Messrs. Barnard, 
Bishop, and Barnards have not only developed a great indus- 
try, but they also created it. Shakespeare has told us that there 
is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune. As far as Mr. Charles Barnard is concerned, the 
tide in the affairs of men was taken at the flood in 1851. At the 
exhibition in that year he showed wrought iron work, and 
not only received a medal, but proved that he was ahead of 
the times and that there was a great future for the par- 
ticular work he had taken in hand. It was evident that 
he was going to convince the world that art could give value 
and beauty to iron manufactures generally, though his first 
great reputation was principally due to his splendid pro- 
ductions in wrought iron. When the history is written of 
industrial England, it will not be forgotten who brought 
about the union of art and iron. 

The awards made to this great firm at international 
exhibitions speak well for the public estimations of their 
work. The name of the firm came very prominently before 
the world at the Paris Exhibition, by an exhibit of artistic 
cast iron, such as no modern examples have surpassed and 
very few equalled. It was a highly creditable thing to 
embark in the production of such costly designs, but it was 
besides this a splendid testimonial to the capacity of produ- 
cing such high-class casting. The beautiful designs of the 
late Mr. Thomas Jeckyll are now pretty well known, and the 
stoves, grates, and other objects which he so wonderfully 
decorated, have had a sale of almost unrivalled magnitude. 
It was at the Norfolk Iron Works that this masterly work 
first took form and is being perpetuated. The work carried 
out by the firm is on too large a scale and is of too varied a 
kind for us to give anything like an adequate account of it. 

When our visit was recently made, an order was being 
executed for some hundreds of seats for the Industrial 
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Railway ; monogram plates for the same company ; pianoforte 
beds for Messrs. Collard and Collard ; a fine casting for the 
Prince of Wales’ entrance gates at Sandringham, with 
almost the effect of woodcutting; stable fittings, head 
medallions, slow combustion and other grate fronts, jardin- 
iéres, ash-pans, etc. The head medallions in iron castings 
are reproduced from old examples with remarkable fidelity 
and clearness. ‘‘ These are things that may be made of use 
in an infinite variety of ways in the decoration of building, 
either in a temporary or permanent manner. There is a 
point we should notice in the Foundry, and that is the 
capital arrangement of the cupola. At the foot of the cupola 
is placed an air chamber completely encircling it. Out of 
this are four blasts direct into the furnace, and then going out 
of it 18 inches vertically up are eight tubes which blast into 
the cupola at that height, so that the blast is evenly distribu- 
ted over a considerable surface. Instead of the old system of 
raking out we have here a plan of emptying the cupola from 
below by a drop bottom ; this is readily done by withdrawing 
a plug. After this is done a tube is placed so as to discharge 
a flow of water over the slag, the whole operation being over 
in a minute, and the men off home. The pig iron and scrap 
is carried to the feeding mouth by means of a machine hoist 
to a height of 15 feet ; the river runs close past the stores at 
the back of the cupola, where hundreds of tons of iron, in 
pig or scrap, and many tons of coke, may be handily placed. 

Amongst all this elaborate cast iron the important contri- 
butions made by Messrs. Barnard, to the wrought iron which 
has been produced in such great quantities during the last 
twenty years should not be overlooked. Some of it is such 
as we have never seen excelled, whilst the quantity of it has 
been very great. A particularly gratifying fact was the 
purchase of a pair of entrance gates shown at the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873 by the Austrian Government, for placing 
in the chief museum in Vienna, as an example of British 
industrial art. They are splendid examples of wrought and 
repoussé work, particularly noticeable for rightly conceived 
design, the insertion of the vefoussé panels at the top and 
bottom contrasting well with the strong main lines and grace- 
Dwelling Company in London; also some fine adaptations of 
Mr. Jeckyll’s designs for sheltered seats in the Fenchurch- 
street Station, and other stations on the Great Eastern 
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ful curls and sprays of the wrought work ; this was one of the 
ablest things designed by Mr. Jeckyll. One of the largest 
wrought iron gates in the kingdom (if not the largest) will soon 
be placed in a position at the entrance to the Great Eastern 
Depdt, at Bishopgate. It measures some 36 feet clear: span, 
and averages 10 feet in height. The metal piers measure 20 
feet high, and are 2 feet 6 inches square, and their weight 
above ground is near 4 tons. The strength of the “heel” 
part of so large a gate as this has to be very carefully con- 
sidered, as our readers may imagine. A _ very lengthy 
horizontal beam underground, and very powerful bracing 
appear, however to provide adequate support. Amongst 
other works, we think the gates for the new fruit and fish 
depot are very successful, for centrepieces of fruit and flowers 
are nicely introduced in a telling manner, and forming 
agreeable relief to the numerous straight-lined portions. 

The British Architect, to which we are indebted for much 
of the information we have been able to publish, gives 
the following account of the residence of Mr. Alfred Barnard 
in Upper King-street, Norwich :—“ This is an old red house 
called ‘Greyfriars,’ which until recently was so pleasantly 
surrounded by gardens, that it was difficult to realise it stood 
in the heart of the city. The outlook from the entertaining 
room is still very delightful, for on the lower floor the dining- 
room opens out to a pillared loggia, beyond which is a green 
lawn bordered with trees, whilst the drawing-room above 
opens on to a long verandah. We should have to devote much 
time and space to attempt a full description and illustration 
of the many objects of interest at Greyfriars. The furniture 
and furnishing is full of exceptional interest, but we refer to 
it here because some of it most particularly illustrates the 
taste of its owner in that branch of the Norwich works to 
which we have particularly referred. In the dining-room, for 
instance, is a delightful cabinet built up in genuine Japanese 
manner, with carved panels of some of those designs which 
have been so finely reproduced in cast iron. In the drawing- 
roomis a fire-place arrangement which fairly takes one’s breath 
away by its capacity for the bestowal of china and bric- 
a-brac,and which shows very admirably how Messrs. Barnard’s 
manufactures may be applied. One of the prettiest pieces 
of furniture we have seen is a side table, made of wire, 
bent cold, and gilded. This house would, we are sure, 
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afford many hints as to decorative furnishing in several 
directions ; it iscertainly a very pleasant home.” 

To return to Messrs. Barnard’s works we must mention the 
beautiful effect of the splendid garden pavillion which has 
done them so great service at two international exhibitions, 
and is now erected in the Chapel Field Gardens, at Norwich. 
Well satisfied might any town .be to possess such a unique 
example of clever design and skilful casting. Those who 
like good casting should see the columns and _ brackets 
supplied to the new station at Norwich of the Eastern and 
Midland Railway Company, opened in December last. This 
work has a very pleasing effect, with its long arcades and 
spreading roofs. 

The showrooms of Messrs. Barnards, at 91, 93, and 95, 
Queen Victoria-street London, contain the best of everything 
manufactured at the Norwich works, which are being con- 
stantly sent there for exhibition. These are under the 
personal management of a member of the firm, Mr. J. H. 
Barnard. As the stock here is continually being renewed 
and replenished from the works, there is always an attraction 
for the visitor. 
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VEEN 


IN the year 1794 there was established at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
a coach factory, which since that date has attained an envi- 
able celebrity in every part of the civilized world. At the 
beginning of the present century the firm of Atkinson and 
Philipson built and upheld the principal mail coaches. in the 
North, particularly the York and Edinburgh mails. In later 
years, when the slower mode of conveyance was displaced 
by the iron horse of Stephenson, the pioneer of railways, the 
firm were equally well-known as builders of railway carriages, 
to which branch they devoted their attention, and for the 
erection of which they provided special departments in their 
manufactory. It was at this time that Messrs. Atkinson and 
Philipson’s numerous inventions and improvements in their 
art first came prominently under notice, and they have con- 
tinued in the line which they struck out for themselves, 
until, at the present day, their position as carriage manufac- 
turers is second to none, whether it be for a state carriage or 
a pony cart. Their vehicles are conspicuous at every exhibi- 
tion of importance, and the honours that continue to be 
conferred on them in the shape of prize medals and diplomas 
testify to the character of their productions, which are justly 
famous for elegant design, perfect construction, and artistic 
finish. 

The manufactory of Messrs. Atkinson and Philipson holds 
the same position in the coach-building world as the estab- 
lishment of their neighbours, Messrs. Sir W. G. Armstrong 
and Co., does in engineering. The Pilgrim Street Works 
occupy an area of about two acres, the buildings running 
east and west, and being connected at one end by a cross 
section. An iron bridge spans the central yard, by means of 
which communication between the various departments is 
greatly facilitated. In addition to the manufactory and its 
five showrooms, Messrs. Atkinson and Philipson occupy in 
another part of the city premises almost as large, solely for 
warehousing second-hand carriages. 

In the private office of Mr. John Philipson, the head of 
the firm, the attention is at once attracted by the extraordin- 
ary collection the room contains of everything that is 
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interesting and curious in the coachbuilders’ art. The walls 
are hung with drawings and patterns, executed with 
wonderful skill, illustrating every style of vehicle that has 
prevailed for two centuries. Here are old stage coaches and 
family chariots that might have lumbered along the high- 
ways when George the Third was King. How they must 
have dug into the ruts intime of snow, and how hopelessly 
the postillions must have belaboured the jaded horses when 
Jack Sheppard stood sentry at their heads, and his masked 
companions prevailed on the occupants with a pistol to give 
up their purses. Close at hand is a light curricle. What a 
contrast it presents. Milady might have driven it in the Mall. 
A strange chord it strikes in historical fancy, but not more 
strange than an adjoining post-chaise, sacred to the memory 
of Gretna Green. How many a runaway miss with her 
lover will have laughed at paternal precautions in the olden 
time from the bespattered security of such a _ vehicle 
as this. As we gaze at it we can almost hear the 
post-boy’s cries, the lover’s entreaties, the angry threats of 
the father in hot pursuit. But fancy must pull up, and we 
must dispose of this interesting feature of the office and the 
private room by saying that it contains what is considered to 
be the finest collection of drawings in this department in the 
world, the fruit of nearly a century’s technical skill within 
the walls of the establishment. 
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The visitor first inspects the timber-yard on the north side 
of the building, where great trunks of wood are piled, upon 
which the efforts of two sawyers are constantly directed. The 
greatest care is observed to secure good timber. The logs 
lie for many months before their sawdust sprinkles the saw- 
pit; thereafter the boards are piled in the round, and for five 
years they remain stored before they are considered sufficiently 
seasoned to be placed in the hands of the builders. There 
are many varieties of timber here, Oak, ash, and elm, and 
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many of the finer and more ornamental woods such as 


mahogany, walnut, lancewood, &c., each of which has its 
separate and distinct use. 























No2 
* Landaulette,” three Carriages in one. 

The shops where the bodies and undercarriages are made, 
are large and commodious erections. The workmen’s benches 
run round the walls, the floor space being occupied with 
Carriages in various stages of construction. As a rule there 
are always fifty carriages in the hands of the workmen, and 
when it is remembered how many men of different trades are 
employed in the production of a carriage, it will be seen that 
the operations of the firm are on the most extensive scale. 
The trimming, harness makers, paint, and furnishing shops, 
are so situated that a carriage passes through one to another 
as its progress requires, and does not go backwards and for- 
wards, which would involve loss of time, and might lead to 
the injury of the work 

The wheelers, smiths, and machine shops display to an equal 
extent the anxiety of the firm to bring every possible influ- 
ence that mechanical skill can devise to bear upon the manu- 
facture of the wheels and springs. Thevery best metal that 
can be procured is used for the iron and steel work, the latest 
improvements in lathes and tools adopted, and the most 
skilled workmen secured to transform the metal into springs, 
axles, lever-drags, and other requirements of carriage making. 
The engine, close at hand, works up to thirty horse power; 
the fan blast is powerful ; the furnaces and hearths are well 
placed, and the iron disc on which the newly hooped wheel is 
placed to contract the tire, which by a patent movement is 
immersed into water, completes the admirable arrangements 
in this department. Unlike ordinary coach builders who buy 
their springs and iron-work ready-made, all is made on the 
premises, and much greater perfection attained thereby. 

Before passing into the hands of the painter, each vehicle, 
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no matter what its value may be, is scrupulously tested under 
the personal supervision of Mr. William Philipson, A. Sc. 
Dunelm. This young gentleman, the eldest son of Mr. John 
Philipson, is now assisting his father in the management, 
and causes every carriage to be loaded much in excess of the 
weight it will ever be called upon to carry in actual work, 
and it is then subjected to pressure in various directions to 
prove the springs, axles, and other parts. 

Of the five showrooms at Pilgrim Street, two are reserved 
solely for second-hand carriages; these contain fac-similes 
of the vans designed by Mr. John Philipson, for the Parcel 
Post. A prison van similar to those made by the firm for 
Bradford, Cardiff, Newcastle, and other large centres is 
also to be seen here. An ambulance van with stretcher 
couches, devised by Mr. William Philipson, and many other 
appliances testify to the skill and scientific knowledge. of 
their inventors. 

The principa! show rooms, however, are on the south side 
of the premises, and great are the vehicular riches they unfold. 
In the first room, after threading a maze of landaus, landau- 
lettes, broughams, waggonettes, and many other types of the 
4-wheel carriage, attention is directed to a patent break wheel 
which a money prize of 15-guineas, offered by Mr. Phillipson, 
had been instrumental in securing. This brake, which is the 
invention of Mr. W. R. Mortimer, the successful competitor 
over thirty-five others, is of an extremely ingenious nature, 
and is much commended by engineers who have seen it. It 
interferes in no way with the springs of the carriage, being in 
fact simply an expansion which grasps the inside of the nave, 
and so causes the wheels to be retarded. A flight of stairs, 
the walls decorated with gaily burnished relics of the art, 
many drawings and old emblazonings of sheriffs’ state carri- 
ages, &c., lead to the lower show rooms, each 150 feetin 
length. Nothing can exceed the order in which everything 
here is kept. There is no room to spare, for in the establish- 
ment, one way or another, there are stocked more than six 
hundred carriages, but yet everything seems weil displayed, 
and we could not sufficiently admire such rare examples of 
the coachbuilders’ art as were here presented. Where all is 
elegant it is difficult to instance, but if any one conveyance 
excited our envy more than another in the two-wheel depart- 
ment, it was a smart-looking military Whitechapel, or one of 
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those elegant little Tilbury gigs for which the firm are famous 
and which they are exhibiting at the Calcutta Exhibition. 
The latest achievement of the firm is a silver medal at the 
Amsterdam Exhibition, where, although their carriages were 
maliciously damaged by someone unknown the night prior to 
the judging, the jury considered the work of such excellence 
that they were justified in making the award. 








__ 


““Decies” Omnibus, Ravensworth Car. 
With moveable top. 


Great importance is attached to Technical Education at the 
Manufactory. Mr. Phillipson himself is a thoroughly prac- 
tica! man. He has worked at the bench and made himself 
familiar with every department of the business, and this is 
largely due to the proud position he now holds in the coach- 
making world. The Worshipful Company of Coachmakers 
in London claim him as a member, and the American Carriage 
Builders’ Association as well, there being only three members 
of the latter association in England. He is also a member of 
the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. Master of the craft 
as he is, however, and distinguished for the excellence and 
elegance of his manufactures, his sympathies are by no means 
confined within its limits, as our readers will readily believe 
when we state that he is an active member of art and anti- 
quarian societies, and is connected with numerous church and 
charitable organizations. It is not surprising the spirit that 
animates the master should animate the men. The works 
might not inaptly be termed a training school for coach- 
builders. For twenty-four years technical classes have been 
held in connection with them, and the zeal of apprentices 
roused by prize competitions ; and so marked has the success 
of these classes been, that Mr. Philipson’s workmen are highly 
estimated in any establishment, either in England or on the 
continent, and several have recently been appointed to res- 
ponsible situations in India, Australia, and South Africa, 
This year Mr. Philipson has been successful in inaugurating 
a technical class open to the public, and to be carried on in 
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conjunction with the Science and Art Department. It is held 
in the public Libraries’ Building in Newcastle. Some idea 
of the good effect of this system may be gained from the fact 
that in the recent examination of the Worshipful Company 
of Coachmakers in London and the City Guilds, in June, 1881, 
four medals, £14 in money prizes, and nine certificates came 
to Pilgrim Street. Newcastle as well as Mr. Phillipson had 
reason to be proud of such a result as that. There is a fire 
brigade in connection with the works, the library to which 
the workmen contribute, and a benefit fund by which they all 
provide against sickness or death. But we cannot compress 
more into the compass of a sketch. It is enough to say that 
everything is done to make the manufactory perfect and 
unique. 


THE ALUMINIUM CROWN METAL COMPANY. 


The antiquity of man is from geologic records undoubtedly 
remote, and extends far back into prehistoric times. The 
dawnings of civilization, however rude, must have been the 
work of a lengthened period of ages; but though we have no 
written records, we can unerringly mark the upward progress 
of mankind by the implements they used. ‘Three ages are 
generally spoken of—the stone, the bronze, and the iron. In 
Kent’s Cavern in England and in the lake dwellings, recently 
discovered beneath the water in Switzerland, we find 
numberless knives and weapons of stone and bronze The 
natural suggestion of primitive man was to utilize the 
stones around him, and we find arrow heads chipped from 
one stone by means of another, at first notched and uneven, 
but afterwards more smooth and regular. The wants of 
mankind, however, grew and their attention was turned to 
other substances on the earth’s surface as suitable to their 
necessities ; and hence sprang the use ofmetals. Copper and 
tin ore existed native, and from this a bronze was formed 
extremely hard and durable, and capable of taking a keen edge. 
The duration of this age must have been long, for even in Homer 
we find no mention of iron,- but only bronze or brass, 
Chemistry and metallurgy were unknown, and except for a 
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few pieces of meteoric iron shot from some planet, this metal 
is not found on the earth’s surface. The oxide, familiar to us 
in its many varieties, occurs universally, and the difficulty lay 
in reducing it from its ores. This was at last accomplished 
and then commenced the iron epoch, which we may say has 
continued to our own day. Still, great as was the march of 
progress till the nineteenth century, it is as nothing to what 
has arisen in the last seventy years. The sciences of 
chemistry, electricity, and biology have been created. The 
first has revealed to us} new substances; the second has 
almost annihilated time and space, and has bound the world 
of thought and commerce together, while the third has given 
us an insight into the development of the various living things 
on the surface of the earth we inhabit. It is, however, the 
first-named science which claims our attention, and I purpose 
to give a short account of a metal at present but little known 
to the world at large, but destined at no distant date to play 
an important part in the scientific industries of the globe, if 
not to revolutionize them and create the successor of the iron 
age. This is aluminium, which, when pure, is of a silvery 
white, and in no way resembles the yellow baseness of so-called 
aluminium articles. It possesses very unique and remarkable 
properties—these are its extreme lightness, its great tensile 
strength, and its freedom from oxidation, qualities which 
belong, not to itself alone, but also to its alloys with other 
metals. 

The reason that it has been but recently discovered (within 
the past fifty years) lies in the fact that it does not exist native 
in the earth; nor does it form any sample metallic ores. Its 
compound with the gas oxygen, and known as aluminia, 
however, exists in large quantities, forming a very large per- 
centage of all classes; while, crystallized, it sparkles as the 
ruby and sapphire on the hand of jewelled lords and ladies 
bright. But how to procure the “silver” from the clay has 
puzzled many a scientist and inventor, and on the problem 
time and large sums of money have been spent. The late 
Emperor of the French dreamt of aluminium cuirasses for his 
guards, and encouraged the able chemist, St. Clair Deville, by 
liberal grants to obtain the metal cheaply. This, however, 
he never succeeded in, and the hopes expressed at the 
exposition of ’55 of its extended use for many purposes were 
never realized. Still, others were at work, and after years of 
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patient labour, Mr. James Webster has succeeded, by his 
process in turning out the metal at a much cheaper price than 
has hitherto been the case. It is still, however, sufficiently 
dear,and aluminium trains, steam boats, and balloons are not 
things of the immediate future. But though the pure metal 
cannot be used for all purposes, its alloys with copper are, 
perhaps, of even still greater utility. The Aluminium Crown 
Metal Co., of London and Birmingham, who work the 
inventors’ patents, produce two alloys—one white like silver, 
the other yellow as gold. The first is admirably adapted for 
all purposes where appearance and wear, with freedom from 
oxidation, are desired. From knives, spoons, and forks, 
harness fittings, and door handles, down to safety pins, the 
success seems perfect; while the gold alloy has the 
appearance of 18-carat, is unacted on by the acid, and is now 
largely used for jewellery purposes. The metal stamps well, 
though it is to be hoped that it wil not be used for the 
counterfeit presentiment of her Gracious Majesty. These 
alloys threaten seriously the trade in electro-plate, for they 
wear the same all through, and so avoid the ugly appearance 
so often seen when the bare metal under the plating shows 
through. The aluminium driving bits are, perhaps, the next 
happy application to which it has been applied. The labour 
saved in cleaning is enormous, while on a four-in-hand the 
“turn-out’’ is much improved: in a short time they will be 
universally used. 

It is hardly possible to enumerate all the uses to which it 
has been or is capable of being applied; the ornamental 
is, however, but a small part of the business of the company— 
for heaving bearings for machinery ; for screw propellers ; 
for bronze cannon; and for electrical purposes there is a wide 
field open. 

Engineers are aware of the difficulty of obtaining a metal, 
which does not wear or distort under the strain of heavy 
machinery working upon it, and at the same time heats but 
little. In a saw mill the bearings are put to a most severe 
strain, the revolutions of the shaft being often 2,000 per 
minute. The aluminium metal-has been used in mills on the 
Clyde, and the report of an expert declares it to be the only 
metal which does not heat and requires no filling. Not less 
important in these days of rapid communication between 
country and country is the shortening of the voyage by 
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increased speed. At present the propellers of steamers are 
made of steel, the bosses being very thick, to allow for 
galvanic action and consequent pitting of the stern posts. 
The aluminium submarine bronze is unacted on by salt 
water, and hence a form more theoretical is obtained, with a 
consequent increase of speed. This was proved on a trip from 
Sydney to Shanghai, when a steamer, fitted with a propeller 
of Webster’s metal, showed a gain of one knot per hour; or 
three days on the entire journey over that with steel blades. 
On docking, not the faintest action was perceptible. The 
average life of a steel screw is three years, so that though at 
first more expensive, a bronze propeller soon shows a profit 
on its cost. Two steamers, now being built, are to be fitted 
throughout with the new alloy. Nor is it less useful in these 
days of heavy armaments and appliances of warfare. The 
Italian government, which is taking a lead in these matters, 
has recently substituted bronze for steel for field batteries ; 
the advantages of non-oxydation and freedom from fouling 
being very great: and doubtless their example will be followed 
by other nations. For countries like India, where at times of 
the year the moisture is excessive, these properties of the 
alloy are most important, and quantities of sword scabbards 
and cavalry fittings have already been shipped there. 

The last tew years have witnessed enormous strides in the 
application of electricity to domestic use, chiefly for 
lighting and telephone purposes. The measurement of 
electricity has been a great difficulty to the engineers, and its 
resistance is calculated by means of coils of German silver. An 
aluminium bismuth alloy has now been produced having twice 
the resistance of the former, and it is already in use for coils 
and shunts; while for telephone and field telegraphy, the ad- 
vantages of the lightness and high conductivity of pure alu- 
minium are obvious, and the Government are taking the 
matter in hand. 

One more application may be mentioned, for in these days 
sanitation is the topic of the hour, and the people at large 
are beginning to recognise the truth of the old adage, clean- 
liness is next to godliness. The medal of the Sanitary Con- 
gress at Glasgow has recently been awarded to the Aluminium 
Crown Metal Company for its sanitary fittings, owing to the 
qualities mentioned before, and the very slight action of 
ammonia upon it. 


The production of any new process in manufacturing in 
38 
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dustries is the work of time, and we may instance as particu- 
larly opportune at this moment the labours of the late Sir 
William Siemens in the manufacture of steel by the open 
hearth process. Many years ago he came to England but 
little known: by steady perseverence and an exercise of his 
great abilities he raised himself to the foremost level in several 
distinct branches of science. Electricity owes much to him, 
and only recently, at the Exhibition of Vienna, a decoration 
was conferred upon him. Others less known have also been 
working quietly and steadily at their own ideas, and the 
recently patented processes of Mr. James Webster, of Bir- 
mingham, have been the result of many years of persistent 
thought and experiment. He seems now on the road to reap 
the result of his labours. 
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A YOUNG IRELAND POET. 


By CHARLES P. O’CONOR. 


Concluded. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Some on the shores of foreign lands, 
Their weary hearts have laid. 
—INGRAHAM. 


‘* Father I promise Thy Name, 
Not for earth, wealth, or dominion. 


God, in Thy name I trust! 
—Koner, 


And so with pleasant feelings akin to an earnest admiration 
of the whilom “ treason bard,” I lay before my readers this 
fine poem of William’s, alluded to, and quoted from, in the 
last chapter. 


** Oh! not to me the Lyre of a Spirit singing nigh Thee, 

Where the myriad starry swarms of the clustered suns rush by Thee ; 
(Alas my fallen Soul !) I have dared so oft to defy Thee, 

Though grief would draw me near, my guiltiness must fly Thee. 


If they the vile may adore—even Lucifer address Thee, 
Let a child of clay and sin from his deep prostration bless Thee. 


And through tears my life shall live, and through blood my death confess 
Thee, 


Restore the child-like innocence, faith, terror, joy, and wonder, 
That saw Thee in Thy holy stars, that heard Thee in Thy thunder, 
That blessed Thee in all lovely things abo.e the clouds and under 
Ere sin had rent the mystic robe, that made me thine, asunder, 


Before I knew, with impious pride, to question and to doubt Thee, 
Or heard, with learned blasphemies, the sneering sceptic flout Thee, 
O God! withdraw the awful gloom my folly hung about Thee, 

The sun is dark—my soul is dead—no Heaven is without Thee! 


Sweet Jesus! aid my feebleness, assist my weak endeavour, 

The fetters of my slavery at length through Thee to sever, 

Shall souls which die to please Thy heart, yet living please never, 
And, loving Thee far more than life, be still thy foes for ever! 
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Oh, place me in some distant orb that scarcely gleams before me, 
Upon creation’s twilight verge, in silence to adore Thee ; 

I may not with sublimer souls approach the brightness o’er me, 

Be mine the dust, the gloom, the tears—contrition, I implore Thee. 


And the Crucified appeared that hour, all pallid, faint, and gory, 
And the bitter crown of woe upon His wounded temples wore He, 
He heard from Heaven’s highest throne the contrite sinner’s story, 
And flew to make that heart the home of all His love and glory. 


Agios! Athanatos! Holiest ! Divinest ! 

Then through the vale of the firmament who shinest, 
Then on the wings of the Cherubim reclinest, 

Agios! Athanatos! Holiest! Divinest ! 


Soul of the Universe! Father of the ages! 
Whose name is of stars on the Heavens pages ! 
Raise all to Thee, through still ascending stages, 
Soul of the Universe! Father of the ages! 


This is a very fine poem, and to me only marred by the 
blemish in the second verse ; the said blemish—to my thinking 
—which I have left out. It was a noticeable trait in William’s 
latter day in poetry, that it became religious, comparing 
itself in this ‘respect with poor Darcy McGee’s after-verse. 

And Williams wrote other religious poems; I remember 
some lines which seems to cling’ to my memory, such as the 


following : 
‘* Crowned and throned, King Jesus bleeding, 
Reigns in gory pomp on high; 
Men around, like devils, taunt him, 
Tears of angels dim the sky. 
Awful ichor, wave immortal, 
O’er a suppliant sinner roll ; 
Cleanse me in your purple torrents, 
Heal, revive, inspire my soul.” 
which seemed plainly to indicate that Williams had a de- 
votional heart, one that was indeed full of piety and religion. 
While in Thibodeaux in Lousiana, our poet's health was not 
of the best order, but he still toiled on, hoped on, for he had 
given hostages to fortune in the shape of three daughters and 
one son, the latter is now, 1878—a “ Jesuit Priest,” whatever 
that may mean; but still ill health would not be bidden 
away; and all his fond and truly loved ones had the sorrow 
to see, day by day, the man whose love of country evoked a 
state trial, etc., etc..—whose fiery strains nerved many an 
[rish youth to follow in his path—mistaken path though it 


was—wife and children and attached friends, all and each, 
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with tear-dimned eyes and breaking hearts saw as I have said, 
pass away all that was mortal of Richard Dalton Williams. 
He died on July the 5th, 1862. 

What verdict will a future Ireland and Irishmen pass upon 
the poet,whose history I have been writing for these pages? 

They will admit, as we all admit,a warm and earnest 
love of Ireland, pervading his muse; but they will 
see, as I see, and others that could see if they would, 
that he was adapted for better work. Ireland has vast 
material for the poet, who means work. And he who 
cannot see this lacketh much. Why enumerate the great 
factors towards the making of great Irish poems. Yet one is 
tempted to quote a few. Their is the character of the 
country and the character of the people. The country, a 
green robed wondrously beautiful woman, sitting at the door 
of an Irish.cabin, surrounded by fair and comely children, 
mourning for some loved one, that going out in the morn 
upon the blue and crystal waters of the sea, never came back! 
never came back! Look, as her children increase in stature, 
they give one burning kiss to her wine red lips, and go out 
o’er the deep waters too, to search in far off isles, where the 
syrens lure them to forgetfulness, for their true freedom ¢hat 
she the starry eyes so mourns for. Butwhy go on? Ireland has 
material enough for poetry, and the hearts of the nation, 
yea its souls, are waiting for Ireland’s song—Ireland’s song 
that when sung as the true poet shall sing it, shall bring up 
the trumpet toned voice of freedom shouting o’er all the wide 
world, that we are free! Free in souls, for to have the soul 
enslaved, and the body free, is not liberty but slavery of the 
vilest and the worst. 

But Williams sung according to his lights, and he loved Ire- 
jand sufficient with me to honour his memory, and also to 
introduce him to my readers as one of our Irish poets. Who 
with the warm Celtic blood of life’s red tide running through 
his veins can read unwinced his “ Pass of Plumes.” 


‘‘ Look out,” said O’ Moore to his clansmen, ‘‘ afar— 
Is yon white cloud the herald of tempest or war P 
Hark ! know you the roll of the foreigners’ drums ? 
By_ Heaven! Lord Essex in panoply comes, 

With corslet, and helmet, and gay bannerol, 

And the shields of the nobles with blazon and scroll, 
And, as snow on the larch in December appears, 
What a Winter of plumes on that forest of rs 
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To the clangour of trumpets and waving of flags, 
The clattering cavalry prance o’er the crags ; 


Then after some more dashing lines, we have :— 

‘1 see their weapons crimsoned—I hear the mingled cries 

Of rage and pain and triumph, as they thunder to the skies, 

The cooluned kern are rushing upon armour, knights, and mace, 

And bones and brass are broken in their terrible embrace ; 

The coursers roll and struggle, and their riders girt in steel, 

From their saddles crushed and cloven to the purple heather reel, 

And shattered there, and trampled by the charger's iron hoof, 

The seething brain is bursting thro’ the crashing helmet’s roof.” 

And now as I draw toa conclusion this memoir of one of 

Ireland’s singers, I can only say that I am thankful, that 
amid the chaff of his songs, their is so much of what is good. 
The student of Irish songs, and the lover of things Irish, 
must always hold in grateful remembrance the man who 
wrote “The Dying Girl,” ‘“ Ben Hader,” and “ Adieu to 
Innisfail,” and the believer in a God, and a hereafter, must 
hold in loving memory the sincere Christian, who grasped the 
Lord’s lyre so worthy, as in “Contrition and Adoration.” 
Even with all his faults, alas! he was like ourselves, human, 
and I suppose like ourselves yearned for perfection, we, the 
Irish, have cause to be proud of Williams, for he had many of 
our traits and our characteristics. His harp was like our 
natures, sad or gay, by turns, sorrowful or defiant. Like our 
very natures, he was up in arms at one moment, and hardly 
had his national anger time to subside, ere our ears were 
saluted with his boisterous peals of humour, as witness his 
misadventures of a medical student, to wit, the lines in 
“(Quodded,” where he tells us: 


‘* There’s a tavern in Westmoreland-street, near Robinson and Russells, 
Where I otten took the wrinkles from my epigastric muscles,’’— 


and then in the “ Taxmen,” the relief that comes to one after 


hearing the officials rage 


- I began with, ‘* Ah how do P 
But the taxman spoke unto me, “ three times I’ve called in vain; 
By the hokey you shall rue it, if you make me call again,” 


to know that 








Mine Uncle who's a very public man,"— 
“knuckled down,” and will release the poet of :— 





certain raw crustacea,’?— 


but the soothing coolness that surely comes to us when we are 
told that when the taxman will call, the gentleman 


‘‘———a lawyer rich and thick 
(Like all my other furniture, I had it upon tick)” 
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will have the “base lucre” to pay, for 
« my Uncle above mentioned, has supplied the one pound two.” 
And then there’s that startling departure of the tongue of the 
Teuton, in 
‘The quintessence concentrated of a sublimated brick !” 
a line in all truth to hold one’s breath in suspension for a 
time. 

Still drawing nearer to a close this memoir, it seems to me 
as a pleasant contrast to Walsh’s dislike of Thomas Davis, 
to mention Williams’ love of the “Mallow Bard,” William 
showing such, in such passages as the following, from his 


Lament for Thomas Davies :~ 


‘* Hast thou fallen from our band, 
Purest spirit of the land? 

Hast thou perished while thy glory yet was young ? 
While more than mortal fire 
Sprang intensely from thy lyre, 

And love and wisdom flowed from thy tongue ! 





*‘ Oh! think with grief and pride 
How he laboured, thought, and died, 
To knit our souls together in love’s chain ; 
And shall the nations say, 
Reproachful o’er his clay, 
That his great heart throbbed, and broke at last in vain ! 


“ Let him sleep in Irish ground— 
At his feet the Irish hound, 
The harp of battle broken by his side ; 


‘* With laurel shade his clay 
From the amber light of day ; 
And be thou his ceaseless caoiner, mournful wind! 
For ne’er a nobler heart, 
‘ World-seeing ’ tho’ Thou art, 
In all thy boundless kingdom shalt thou find! 


‘‘ But his deathless name shall be 
Still a rainbow to the free— 

A promise slavery’s deluge to control, 
And our children yet in strife, 
For love, liberty, and life, 

Shall feel the inspiration of his soul. 


The morning’s golden hair 
Shall be grey, with time, in air— 
The constellated host past away— 
The angel-bearing spheres 
Shall grow sterile in their years 
And the pillars of the universe decay. . 
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But natures all divine, 
(Bard and Patriot ) like thine, 
Pure spirit of imperishable flame, 
Exult in native light, 
Inextinguishably bright, 
Immortal as the soul whence they came! 
In this way Williams sang of Davis, and if it is any test of a 
man’s greatness, Davis gathered around him many who 
lamented him in the same way as “ The Tipperary Bard.” 
Williams had a deep reflective mind, and tinged as it was 
with a religious tone, I am thinking that if his rich animal 
spirits had not come to the rescue, he like another Irish poet, 
Gerald Griffin, would have ended his days as a redegeuse, I 


quote entire his “ Ben Heder,” to shew that Williams, like 
many more who have been “ behind the scenes,” comes again 
to the light of day with a sorrowful heart and a changed 


mind. Who can read the following without coming to the 
same conclusion ? 


‘“‘] rambled away on a festival day, 
From vanity, glare, and noise, 
To calm my soul, where the wavelets roll, 
In solitude’s holy joys— 
By the lonely cliffs, whence the white gull starts, 
Where the clustering sea-pinks blow, 
And the Irish rose, on the purple quartz, 
Bends over the waves below— 
Where the ramaline clings and the samphire swings, 
And the long laminaria trails, 
And the sea-bird springs on his snowy wings, 
To blend with the distant sails. 
I leaned ona rock, and the cool waves there 
Plashed on the shingles round, 
And the breath of Nature lifted my hair— 
Dear God ! how the face of the child is fair! 
And a gush of memory, tears, and pray’r, 
My spirit a moment drowned. 


I bowed me down to the rippling wave— 
For a swift sail glided near— 
And the spray as it fell upon pebble and shell 
Received, it may be, a tear. 
For well I remember the festal days, 
On this shore, that Hy-Brassil seemed— 
The friends I trusted, the dreams I dreamed, 
Hopes high as the clouds above— 
Perchance 'twas a dream of a land redeemed, 
Perchance ‘twas a dream of love. 
When first I trod on this breezy sod, 
To me it was holy ground, 
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For genius and beauty, rays of God, 
Like a swarm of stars shone round. 


Well ! well! I have learned rude lessons since then, 
In life’s disenchanted hall ; 

I have scanned the motives and ways of men, 
And the skeleton grins through all. 

Of the great heart-treasure of hope and trust 
I exulted to feel mine own, 

Remains, in that down-trod temple’s dust, 
But faith in God alone. 

I have seen too oft the domino torn, 
And the mask from the face of men, 

To have ought but a smile of tranquil scorn 
For all believed in then 

The day is dark as the night with woes, 
And my dreams are of battles lost, 

Of eclipse, phantoms, wrecks, and foes, 
And of exiles tempest-tost. 


No more! no more! On the dreary shore 
I hear a caoina sung ; 
With the early dead is my lonely bed— 
You shall not call me long; 
I fade away to the home of clay, 
With not one dream fulfilled ; 
My wreathless brow in the dust I bow, 
My heart and harp are stilled. 
Oh ! would I might rest, when my soul departs, 
Where the clustering sea-pinks blow, 
And the Irish rose on the purple quartz 
Droops over the waves below— 
Where crystals gleam in the caves about, 
Like virtue in human souls, 
And the victor Sea with a thunder shout, 
Through the breach in the rock wall rolls! 
One will never learn “rude lessons” in Irish political life 
if he set out with the knowledge, that to benefit the Irish 
people, they must first be made an educated people; and to 
bring peace and plenty—yea God’s love to all around—it is in 
labouring for her greatness, with love for all mankind, includ- 
ing the “bloody Saxon” in particular, we must excel. Do 
this, O ye people of Ireland, teach this, O ye poets of Ireland, 
and God’s blessing will surely come to our country, and never 
will a future singer have the mortification and.the agony to 


write as Williams wrote in the poem I have quoted : 
‘*T have seen too oft the domino torn, 
And the mask from the face of men. 


My task is now ended, but ere I close, I would wish to lay 
before my readers two more of this Irish poet’s pieces, “ The 
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Dying Girl,” is about one of the least known of his poems, 
and about one of the best ; I should spoil its beauty by taking 
from it its entirety, and soI give itin the whole, prefacing 
such with the remark, that it should find a place in all really 
good collections of English poetry. 


‘* From a Munster vale they brought her, 
From the pure and balmy air, 
An Ormond peasant’s daughter, 
With blue eyes and golden hair— 
They brought her to the city, 
And she faded slowly there, 
Consumption has no pity 
For blue eyes and golden hair. 


When I saw her first reclining, 
Her lips were moved in pray’r, 
And the setting sun was shining 
On her loosened golden hair, 
When our kindly glances met her, 
Deadly brilliant was her eye, 
And she said that she was better, 
While we knew that she must die. 


She speaks of Munster valleys, 
The pattern, dance, and fair, 
And her thin hand feebly dallies 
With her scattered golden hair, 
When silently we listened 
To her breath with quiet care, 
Her eyes with wonder glistened, 
And she asked us what was there. 


The poor thing smiled to ask it, 
And her pretty mouth laid bare, 
Like gems within a casket, 
A string of pearlets rare, 
We said that we were trying, 
By the gushing of her blood, 
And the time she took in sighing, 
To know if she were good. 


Well, she smiled and chatted gaily, 
Though we saw in mute®despair 
The hectic brighter daily, 
And the death-dew on her hair. 
And oft her wasted fingers 
Beating time upon the bed, 
O’er some old tune she lingers, 
And she bows her golden head. 
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At length the harp is broken, 
And the spirit in its strings, 
As the last decree is spoken, 
To its source exulting springs. 
Descending swiftly from the skies, 
Her guardian angel came, 
He struck God’s lightning from her eyes 
And bore him back the flame. 


Before the sun had risen 
Through the lark-loved morning air, 
Her young soul left its prison, 
Undefiled by sin or care. 
I stood beside the couch in tears. 
Where pale and calm she slept, 
And though I’ve gazed on death for years, 
I blush not that I wept. 
I checked with effort pity’s sighs, 
And left the matron there, 
To close the curtains of her eyes, 
And bind her golden hair.”’ 


I now finish this memoir with another of Williams’ poems, 
‘The Flower,” and in the words of his co-religionist, another, 
and a famous Irish poet, say, if there is need for such— 


** May his purgatorial thrall be light.” 


THE FLOWER. 


‘* In visioned sleep I saw a flower unfolding, 
From the first moment of its humble birth, 
When loving spirits hovered round, beholding 
With joy the young leaves bursting from the earth. 
She sprang towards heaven, with many storms contending, 
But love watched o’er her hourly as she rose, 
With shielding wing and genial breath defending 
From quivered lightning and descending snows ; 
And still she soared, by ange] hands protected, 
Her coloured chalice fed with holy dew, 
Until, at length, her glorious crown erected, 
High o’er the clouds, was hid from mortal view ; 
And then before the winged princes kneeling, 

I prayed them, tearful, of the mystic flower ; 
Till one, his breath of light in mist concealing, 
A moment wrapped me to his starry bower. 

Upon that orb’s extremest summit standing, 
He said, “ O’er Eden’s rainbow coloured floor 
Behold the flower still lives, and still expanding, 
Fast by the throne shall bloom for evermore |! 
Immortal fountains there her beauties nourish, 
Each hour more glorious as the ages roll. 
Heir of Eternity ! thus MAN shall flourish— 
The flower thou seest is the human soul!” 
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APPENDIX. 


The “ Jewel” of the Mason's editors, lies buried in the 
graveyard of the town he died in, Thibodeaux Lousiana. 
Whether from the limited means of his family, or the troubles 
that then existed in the south, for it was the time of Jeff 
Davis’ rebellion—only a rude board marked the last resting 
place of the poet. This remained the case until some Irish- 
American regiments were being quartered in the town named ; 
a movement was then set on foot to raise a monument to his 
memory. This was done, a Captain T. C., being the prime 
mover in the work, but as the details may be of sufficient 
interest to my readers, I copy from the Naton, of April 25, 
1863, nigh a year after the poet’s death, the following, referr- 
ing to the matter of the memorial, the said Captain T. C. 
writing to the papers named :— 

“My determination was instantly taken; I told the good 
priest (Father Menard) that if my regiment remained 
long enough in Thibodeaux, a suitable testimonial should 
be placed over that grave. My company is composed almost 
exclusively of Irishmen to whom I communicated the circum- 
stance of Mr. Williams’ death, and asked them to assist me 
in the erection over his remains of something expressive of 
our esteem for so good and gifted a man. ‘Then and there 
seventy of them subscribed from one to ten dollars each, and 
the other Irish company in the regiment, whose captain had 
been killed a few weeks previous, subscribed a liberal sum 
also. In a few days I obtained leave of absence to visit New 
Orleans, fifty miles distant by rail, and purchased a stone of 
pure Carara marble weighing one ton, with a pedestal of the 
same material. This was the best thing of the kind to be 
obtained in the city at that time. 

Yet though it has not that grandeur of conception, that 
loftiness and grace, befitting the monument which should rise 
over the grave of an Irish patriot: it is elegant and chaste 
in design, and the best that war-worn soldiers could have 
done, who were hourly expecting the order to come further 
into the State. Inthe centre of the slabis an oak wreath 
enclosing a sprig of shamrock. This wreath had been pre- 
viously cut in relief, or it would have been one very different, 
and beneath‘is the following inscription :— 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


RICHARD DALTON WILLIAMS, 


The Irish Patriot Poet, 
Wuo Diep Juty sth, 1862. Aceo 4o Years. 
This stone was erected by his Countrymen, serving in Companies C. and K, 
8th Regiment, N. A. Volunteers, 
As a slight Testimonial of their esteem 
For his unsullied patriotism, and his excellent devotion, 
To THE CAUSE OF IRISH FREEDOM. 


PARKER’S PUPIL. 


«« SORRY to disturb you, old fellow,” said Parker, as he knocked 
at my door, and came in without waiting for an answer, “ but 
I want to tell you something.”’ 

“What's the matter now ?” I answered rather crossly, for I 
was in my third year at Cambridge, and reading hard for 
mathematical honours, and it does not help you to understand 
Rigid Dynamics, the subject I was then engaged upon, to 
have an impetuous friend charging into your room witha 
piece of news. It was all very well for Parker, who had just 
taken a wrangler’s degree, to lounge about and disturb his 
friends at their work, but I could not afford the time to be 
idle. However Parker, without noticing my tone, went on to 
say, “I believe I’ve collared my first pup. (anglicé pupil). 
Look here, I was in at Johnson’s, the bookseller’s, and saw 
this notice stuck up: ‘ Mr. Simpson, of Trinity, would be glad 
to meet with a gentleman to read with him for the previous 
examination; enquire at hisrooms. A new court or B old 
court or something.’ The notice had only just been put up, 
and I think of going to see him at once. What do you say 
to it?” 

‘‘ Why isn’t it rather infra dig for a coach, at least an in- 
tending coach, to go and call upon an intending pup. ?” 

“Oh yes, I know all that, but then, look here, you know 
I’ve had a notice up at the reading rooms for the last fort- 
night that I will take pupils, and no one has ever answered 
it. Now if I don’t make a start soon, I can’t afford to stay up, 
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and it strikes me that if I put my pride in my pocket, and call 
on this man, I may very likely secure him. You see several 
coaches must have refused him, or he would never have put 
up a notice.” 

“Why shouldn’t he put up a notice,” I asked, “if he likes.” 

“Why, when there are such lots of men wanting pups., no 
man puts up a notice for a coach, unless several have declined 
to have anything to do with him; he just asks his college 
tutor or his friends who he'd better go to, and so I expect this 
man is awfully stupid and idle, or fearfully bumptious, or 
something of that kind.” 

“Then I should think most tutors would rather not call 
upon him,” I remarked, but Parker went on. 

“Now very few men, as you say, would go and call upon a 
pup., so that I shall most likely be the first to answer his 
notice, and being of course charmed with my modesty and 
intelligence, he’ll close at once. That’s your major and minor 
you know, as Bob used to say in his logic lecture in our second 
year.” Bob being our respected college tutor, the Rev. 
Robert Marlow, D.D. 

“ And what’s the conclusion ?” I asked. 

“ Why having lots of time to spare, I grind away at this 
duffer, or cad, or loafer, or whatever he turns out to be, and 
actually by dint of sheer cramming get him through his exam.; 
then all his friends say ‘no one could get Simpson through 
until Parker of St. John’s tried his hand on him ; I shall coach 
with Parker.’ Establish a reputation for yourself, you see 
old fellow, and you’ve no more bother, for pups. will come 
easily enough. Q.E.D.” 

“There’s something in that,” I said meditatively, as I 
glanced at my Rigid Dynamics, and wondered which I wished 
most, that Parker would go away or ‘vis viva,’ the subject I 
was trying to understand, would suddenly become ‘vis 
defuncta’ so that I mightn’t have to learn about it. “And 
are you going there now?” 

“‘ Yes, I’m really sorry that I’ve worried you so, for I know 
what being in one’s third year is.” 

“T wish you were in it,’ I complained, “instead of me.” 

“Of course you do, but I wanted to hear what you'd say 
about this man, and then what’s that Bacon says somewhere, 
about its being a pleasure to stand upon the shore, and to see 
ships tossed upon the sea. You don’t know how jolly it is 
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when one’s taken one’s degree to come intoa reading man’s 
room, and to see him grinding away just as youare forgetting 
all about mathematics.”” And Parker proceeded to turn over 
my Rigid and to ask me whether I really understood 
D’Alembert’s principle and the axis of rotation, and which I 
hated most at that moment, Rigid or Lunar, until I threatened 
to turn him into an axis of rotation by pitching him out of 
the room, if he didn’t go away, and he at last went off, saying 
“Well, I'll let you know some time how I’ve got on with this 
man.” 

As soon as Parker had started for Trinity, I returned to my 
mathematics, and read steadily until the clock striking two, 
warned me that it was time to put on my boating things, and 
run down to the river. And then a hard row down to the 
Locks and back soon made me forget all about mathematics 
and Parker’s pupil, while I tried to carry out the coxswain’s 
instructions to ‘keep my back straight, and get well off the 
stretcher at the beginning, to row hard at the middle, and 
pull the stroke well through at the end.’ We got back as 
usual in time for a tub before dinner, a meal to which we did 
such justice as is done by reading and rowing men who have 
been working in one way or another all the morning. I had 
just come out of the hall and was starting for the Union 
reading room, when Wilson, a man in my year, asked me to 
come to wine with him, and I presently turned down across 
the bridge to his rooms in the new court. There I found the 
usual assembly of eight or ten men, and in ten minutes time, 
one or two B.A.’s were added to our number, the bachelors of 
arts taking rather longer over their dinners than the under- 
graduates, as a master of arts again takes very much longer 
than a bachelor. Among the new comers was Parker, who 
took a chair next to mine, and our conversation naturally 
turned upon his morning visit. 

‘“‘ Have you got that man, Parker,” I asked, “and what is 
he like?” 

“Well I’ve got him, but he’s not at all like what I fancied. 
He’s older than most freshmen, in fact, he must be a second 
or a third year man, for I’ve seen his face about for some 
time, I’m sure, and if so he must have been plucked two or 
three times.” 

“Does he look very stupid, half a fool, or very idle, as if he 
never would work, or very disagreeable and vulgar?” 
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“ No,he looks rather clever, and very quiet and gentlemanly, 
but the odd thing is that he seems to think he knows as much 
about the Little Go. as I do.”” The Little Go., reader, is a free 
translation of the phrase, Previous Examination. 

“ He spoke just as if he was to settle what I was to coach 
him in. Very civil you know, and all that, but I almost 
fancied that I was the pup., and he was the coach.” 

“ But what did he say, Parker, or you say, or what did both 
of you, or either or neither say?” 

““Why when I got there, I said my name was Parker, of St. 
John’s, and I had seen his notice about the Little Go., and 
came to enquire about it, so he thanked me, and asked what 
hours would suit me, and I told him I was not at all parti- 
cular, and he said, ‘well most lectures are over by twelve ; 
suppose we say twelve to one on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, here.” 

“You don’t mean to say he said ‘here.’ You are not going 
to his rooms, are you ?”’ 

“Yes, by George, he said ‘here’ in his own rooms. If that 
isn’t coming it strong, I don’t know what is.” 

“ But didn’t you suggest that there was something wrong?” 

“T should have liked to have said that most pups. went to 
their coaches’ rooms, but somehow the words stuck in my 
throat, and he was so polite and gentlemanly with it all. I 
wonder whether he fancies that every coach goes to his pupil’s 
rooms, and that old Shillibear trudges round from Peterhouse 
to Magdalene, and then off to Emmanuel or Jesus.” 

“ And did the man settle what work you were to do?” 

“You shall hear, if you won’t interrupt me, and just pass 
the claret which has been standing at your elbow, I don’t 
know how long, and you can reach me the biscuit tin.” And 
Parker having fortified himself with a glass of claret, went 
on. ‘ Next he asked whether I was strongest in mathematics 
or classics, I didn’t want to boast about my degree, so I said 
nothing about being a wrangler, and having read for the 
classical tripos, though I didn’t go in, but just told him that 
mathematics was my strongest point. Oh I’m glad of that, 
said my friend, for I’m strongest in classics, so that we shall 
just suit.” 

“ And did you let this man hold forth in this way the whole 
time without putting in a word beyond yes and no?” 

“Well, not quite that, I thought it was my turn then to 
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make a few remarks, so I was going to ask him what he 
wanted coaching in most, when he turned round, and took 
down an almanack off his shelf. By the way he’s got a lot 
of books, considering he wants to be coached for the Little 
Go. Not at all the kind of books a man generally has when 
he’s been plucked two or three times. Swell classics, you 
know, in good bindings. His governor's college prizes, or a 
brother’s, I expect.” 

“There was a Simpson at Trinity,” I remarked, “ who went 
out in classics this year, and took afirst. Hewentto Harrow, 
I think, directly after the Tripos to take some one’s work there, 
and I shouldn’t wonder if this man’s his brother.” 

“T’ll ask him,” Parker went on, “but only fancy a man 
going in for his Little Go. and not knowing the list of subjects 
off by heart, but having to get down his almanack to look 
them out.” 

“And you didn’t know what the subjects were either, 
Parker ; its very disgraceful,’ I added, while Parker continued. 

“1 don’t believe he’d thought about his subjects before, for 
he was some time finding the place. ‘OhI see’ he said at 
last, ‘there’s the Prometheus Vinctus—suppose we begin with 
that, next Monday, about fifty lines, say?’ I should have 
thought, you know, that a man who was strongest in classics, 
had better do a little mathematics first, but *pon my word, he 
didn’t seem to think it necessary to consult me at all.” 

“Didn’t you make any suggestion then of any kind?” 

“Why no, I said ‘ very well’ quite meekly, and he went on: 
‘we can talk about the other subjects on Monday, I think, and 
I just said ‘good morning’ and came away, as if he’d been 
the senior dean hauling me up for cutting chapel.” 

‘‘ But shall you like having to teach a man of this kind?” 

“Why you know the man’s perfectly civil and polite with it 
all. In fact he reminded me very much of Bob settling what 
would be the best time to put an extra lecture on at.” 

“You mean you felt with it all, that though he consulted 
you, yet he was the don and you were the undergraduate, all 
the same.” 

‘Well yes, rather, however I’m in for him now, and I think 
he'll work, so there’s some chance of getting him through} 
And Parker applied himself to Wilson’s claret, as if drinking 
claret were one of those duties which mankind in general are 
too apt to neglect, and he had to make up for the faults of 
others.” 
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Three days after this conversation, I was as usual reading 
mathematics, when Parker again burst into my room, and 
exploded with laughter according to his customary fashion 
when anything aroused him. 

“What is the row now, Parker ?’ I said, not connecting this 
performance with his pupil, whose existence I had almost 
forgotten. 

“Such an awful sell, oh! hold me down before I burst. 
Who do you suppose that pup. of mine turns out to be?”’ 

“Why the Khedive or a Choctaw Indian, I should say, I sus- 
pected as much from the first. All Choctaw Indians have 
expensive editions of the classics on their shelves. They 
want them when they go out hunting. I knew he was a 
prince in disguise.” 

“No, not quite that, but I went there this morning.” 

‘‘ And you found,” I interrupted, ‘‘ that he had forgotten all 
about coaching, and had a big breakfast on, or a dozen men 
smoking there: I thought you'd find that sort of thing rather 
disagreeable.” 

“No, nothing of the sort. He was there alone, and evi- 
dently expecting me, so we opened our books, and he said 
‘now suppose we begin,’ and I said ‘ yes,’ and waited for him, 
and at last I said, ‘will you go on, please, so he construed a 
few words. “And then,” I put in, “he stopped and looked 
stumped. There’s nothing very odd in that. Most of us 
have seen a man floored before now.” 

“No, but listen to the end: he stopped and I went on, and 
he did a bit more, and then I went on again, and so between 
us we got through about ten lines. Then I asked him some 
easy questions, and he seemed to know them all and answered 
right off,and he asked me one or two questions, and I told 
him what they were. And so we went on between us tor 
about an hour, and then he said ‘ well we’ve got on pretty 
well, suppose we take one hundred lines for next day.” 

“And then, Parker, you came away, and wondered why in 
those old days when you were an undergraduate yourselt, you 
never told your own tutor what work you would do for next 
day.” 

“No, I thought it was time for me to say something, so I 
Said ‘don’t you think we had better do a little mathematics 
instead of classics, and he said ‘why we seem to be getting on 
very fairly with the play,’ and I said ‘yes that’s it. It doesn’t 
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seem worth while to spend our time over this play, for I suppose 
you've done it all before.” 

“ And what did he say to that?” 

“Why he said ‘oh! yes I’ve been through it quite lately.’ 
‘Well then, I went on, hadn’t we better do some mathematics, 
as that is your weak point,’ and he said ‘I don’t quite under- 
stand you,’ so I proceeded to explain that a man’s weak point 
was what he had to look after most, and he looked up witha 
sort of surprised air and said ‘ well, but it’s the pupil’s weak 
points that wants looking after and not the coach’s.” And 
then it all flashed upon me at once, and Parker threw himself 
on my sofa, regardless of its springs, and exploded again. 
The fact was the notice had been so ambiguously worded, that 
Parker had mistaken a first-class classic who advertised for 
a pupil, for a pupil in want of a tutor. 


A SOJOURN IN THE SOUTH. 
By H. T. MACKENZIE BELL. 


II.— ARCACHON. 


FROM Bordeaux to Arcachon is a delightful railway ride, at 
least on the afternoon of a bright spring day; but probably 
some captious critic may demur to the first part of the last 
statement, and insinuate that any journey under such circum- 
stances must be a pleasing one. Be that as it may, it was 
really pleasant to get out from the unlovely station at 
Bordeaux into the sweet open country beyond, although the 
said sweet open country is very soon passed, and the sandy 
pine-clad district of the Landes is reached. Not, however, 
before we have had a glimpse of oxen ploughing—a very 
pretty sight—and especially when seen for the first time. 
Soon after Lamothe Junction, (where the main line for the 
South branches off,) we again catch a glimpse of the sea, 
and very soon the train draws up in the little station at 
Arcachon, where a single gendarme paces the platform in 
solitary state. I have seen many another since under similar 
circumstances, but never did I see one bear himself with 
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more stately pride. From the rim of his black three-cornered 
hat to’ the bottom of his light blue trousers he was the 
conscious representative of Law. 

Once outside the station, and ourselves and our luggage in 
a fiacre, we are at liberty to look more about us. And the 
first impressions of Arcachon are certainly favourable. 
Arcachon, as most people know, is situated among vast pine 
forests, which stretch almost as far as Bayonne, and which 
were planted, I think, by the first Napoleon, in an endeavour 
to reclaim the vast desert of shifting sand that here extends 
for many leagues, or at least to prevent its inroads on the 
more cultivated country further inland. This attempt has, it 
appears, been very successful. 

As we proceed along the road, bordered by pretty wooden 
houses, built after the model of Swiss chalets, and feel the 
delicious aroma from the pines, and see the graceful outline 
of the trees stretching away in endless prospective on all 
sides, we forget that the landscape is flat and uninteresting, 
and that the general prevalence of sand leads, doubtless, to 
many inconveniences. 

Presently we arrive at our hotel. It is a large stone 
building, one of the very few such in the town; and we are 
ushered up a long flight of steps, into a vast hall, by a bright 
boy in buttons. Here a frigid-looking female meets and 
greets us, and conducts us to various apartments, that we 
may make our choice. The task of choosing rooms at an 
hotel is never an easy one, and in this instance it is rendered 
even more difficult than usual by two facts: the first being 
that one of our party was somewhat of an invalid, and the 
second, that the apartments, though gaudily furnished, 
appeared cold and uncomfortable. 

Eventually, however, we of course determine the point, 
and then we get refreshment, and endeavour to “shake 
down ” into our new quarters. 

The next morning we go out “ prospecting,” as the Ameri- 
cans say, and find that the second impressions of Arcachon 
are by no means as favourable as the first. Various reasons 
fot this are not far to seek. Imprimis is the fact that the 
own as yet is not built out to the dimensions apparently 
assigned it, and consequently there is an air of incomplete- 
ness about it. Then there are no promenades, no gay shops, 
and the soft sand after heavy rain, (there had been a perfect 
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deiuge early on this particular morning,) is by no means easy 
to walk on. 

But in the afternoon we have a pleasanter experience, the 
weather is once more bright, and the blue waters of the 
estuary, sparkling in the sun, are too tempting to resist. We 
hire a boat, and stepping down the marble steps, in rear of 
the hotel, adventure ourselves upon them. A man and his 
son, a boy of about twelve years, navigate the boat. They 
are habited picturesquely, and are good types of the maritime 
class of the district ; the boy with characteristic politeness, 
and a grace rarely equalled and seldomer surpassed, assisting 
us to our places. It seems strange, when for the first time in 
France, to hear something spoken which is not French, so 
when I heard the lad carry on an animated conversation with 
his father in favors, a most unusual feeling passsed through my 
mind. Fora moment one is tempted to think that one has 
somehow got into the wrong country—a country where one 
does not even know the name of the language. 

The view from the bay is really beautiful. There is the 
wide-spreading town with its houses gleaming white in the 
sun-light, the dark foliage of the pines forming an excellent 
background ; and looking on the other side of the land- 
locked estuary another forest stretches far away out of sight. 
Even the Casino at Arcachon, a gaudy modern building 
built in the Mauresque style, appears picturesque at this 
distance ; while here and there among the trees a pretty bit 
of some chalet is seen. On this afternoon few boats are visi- 
ble, and one is conscious of a delicious sense of silence and 
quietitude. 

And so the days pass on, not very excitingly perchance, 
but still agreeably. We sometimes walk or drive through 
what is termed the forest where the zz//e d’hiver, or winter 
town is situated ; but here it is even quieter than in the vedle 
@ été, or summer town, which lies along the shore, as the 
spring being now advanced, most of the chalets had lost 
their winter inmates. Once we rambled through the deserted 
casino. In July and August it is resonant with life and 
gaiety, its restaurant and café crowded, the polished uncarpet- 
ed floor of its ball-room echoing to the whirl of many feet, 
its theatre producing nightly the latest novelties in comic 
opera from Paris, its gardens thronged, and making a fair 
scene when illuminated after nightfall by numberless lights, 
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and in some snug corner gamesters are playing baccarat. Vow, 
though all is open, there is a painful emptiness and dreariness 
everywhere. At length I wander into the reading room, and 
turn over idly some very old copies of Parisian newspapers. 
Suddenly I hear a noise, and a band of rollicking sailors 
enter. They are evidently men-of-war men, belonging to the 
armée de la mer as the French style it; and their leader—an 
unusual thing in a Frenchman—is slightly intoxicated. He 
at once enters into conversation with me, and with great 
volubility explains to me what difficulty he had in keeping 
“these rascally fishermen” under due control. 
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CHIOS.* 
By SIR SIDNEY SMITH SAUNDERS, C.M.G. 


Unhappy Isle ! bedeck’d with loveliness, 
Such as of old thy matchless charms disclose, 
Yet in thy doom the focus of distress— 

The reeking victim of relentless foes— 

Thy mournful dower the burden of thy woes! 
Sear’d by the cruel irony of Fate, 





* The following is a summary of Finlay’s account of the calamity which 
befell Chios on this occasion :— 

The bloodshed soon ceased in the town, for even the fanatic volunteers 
began to combine profit with vengeance. They collected as many of the Chivts 
as they thought would bring a good price in the slave-markets of Asia Minor, 
and crossed over to the continent with their booty. Three thousand Chiots 
retired to the monastery of Aghias Mynas, which is five miles to the southward 
of the city, on the ridge of hills which bounds the rich plain. The Turks 
carried the building by storm, and put all within to the sword. Two thousand 
persons had also sought an asylum in the fine old monastery of Nea Mone, 
which is about six miles from the city, secluded in the mountains; the Turks 
etormed this monastery as they had done that of Aghias Mynas. A number of 
the helpless inmates had shut themselves up in the church; the doors were 
forced open, and the Turks, after slaughtering even the women on their knees at 
prayer, set fire to the Church and other buildings, and left the Christians who 
were not already slain, to perish in the conflagration. 

On the 18th of June, the last day of Rhamazan, in the year 1822, a number 
of the principal officers of the Ottoman fleet assembled on board the ship of the 
Capitan Pasha, to celebrate the feast of Bairam. The night was dark, but the 
whole Turkish fleet was illuminated for the festival. Two Greek ships which had 
been hugging the lend during the day, as if endeavouring to enter the gulf of 
Smyrna, changed their course at dusk, and bore down into the midst of the 
Ottoman fleet ; one steered for the 80-gun ship of the Captain Pasha, the other 
for the 74 of the Reala Bey. Both these ships were conspicuous in the 
dark night by the variegated lamps at their masts and yards. The two Greeks 
were fire-ships, One was commanded by Constantine Kanaris, the hero of the 
Greek revolution. It is superfluous to say such a man directed his ship with 
skill and courage. Calmly estimating every circumstance of the momeut, 
he ran the bowsprit into an open port, and fixed his ship alongside the Capitan 
Pasha, as near the bows as possible, so as to bring the es to windward of his 
enemy. He then lighted the train with his own hand, ped into his boat, 
where all the crew were ready at their oars, and pushed off as the flames 
mounted from the deck. The sails and rigging, s in turpentine and pitch, 
immediately blazed up, and the Turkish crews were far too much astonished at 
the sudden conflagration, to pay any attention to a soli boat which moved 
rapidly into the shade. The flames driven by the wind, rushed through the open 
ports, and filled the great ship with fire roaring like a furnace. The scene was 
terrible. No effort would be made to arrest the conflagration, or to sink the ship. 
Those on board could only save their lives by jumping into the sea. The crews 
of the nearest ships were engaged in hauling off, and the progress of the flames 
was so rapid, that when boats arrived they feared to approach. The ship was 
crowded with prisoners: and the shrieks of those who could make no effort to 
escape, were heart-rending. Kara-A’ali jumped into one of the boats that was 
brought alongside to receive him, but before he could quit the side of his ship, 
he was struck b are , and carried dying to the shore. ( ‘‘ History of 
the Greek Revolution,’”’ by rge Finlay, LL.D., vol. 1. p.p., 313—316.) 
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And writhing in response to Nature’s throes, 
Or scourged by savage man—in hapless state 
Of tearful servitude too long condemn’d to wait! 


Be 


Thy mournful history tells the awful tale 

Of peaceful rustics’ powerless to withstand, 

Whom ruthless Moslems recklessly assail— 

Havoc and holocaust at their command— 

Spreading a desert waste throughout the land ; 

With gory records of the thousands slain 

In direful spleen by that ferocious band, 

Whose fiendish fury nothing can restrain— 
An earthly paradise defiled by hands profane! 


3: 


For a whole moon or more the air was rent 
With plaintive cries, and sad affliction frown’d 
O’er days and nights in consternation spent ; 
Each coming morn with ghastly horrors crown’d, 
Searching for further victims round and round ! 
Till scarce and scarcer still the booty there, 
And few the lorn survivors to be found, 
Save those cupidity induced to spare 

For new vicissitudes of sorrow, toil and care. 


4. 
| More to be pitied than that slaughter’d host— 

} Torn from those scenes of suffering and distress 

| Where rudely sever’d from the loved—the lost— 
Too dearly bought the franchise they possess— 
Existence blent with abject wretchedness ! 

| The slave-marts glutted with that suppliant throng 
Of doleful captives pining for redress ; 

| Invoking Heaven’s atonement for the wrong 

Thus perpetrated here—to be avenged ere long! 





5: 
Now the last evening-gun had mark’d the close 
Of Ramadan, whose days of penance end 

With the new festal moon—when glittering rows 
Of lumined ports from stem to stern extend, 
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And pensile orbs from yards and rigging lend 
Their gay festoons with decorative care ; 
While shouts of jovial exultation blend, 
Waking a thrill of terror and despair 


Amid the quivering crowd in close confinement there. 


6. 


But soon the cry—“ to arms’ !—“ the foe—the foe!” 
A crashing shock succeeds—and then a blaze, 
From tangled shrouds above to decks below, 

Its fiery mandate fearfully obeys! 

The phrensied Moslems, wilder’d with amaze, 
Behold the Flag-ship wrapp’d in mantling flame, 
Whose lurid glare:a frantic scene displays— 
Link’d in terrific trammels which proclaim 


Some fiend’s ferocious grasp and fell Satanic aim ! 


7. 
With cutlass, hatchet, yataghan, and pike, 
Helpless to liberate from that embrace, 
Unconscious what they sieze or where they strike, 
The Moslems madly rush from place to place, 
Venting their curses on the Christian race ; 
"Mid shrieks and yells and agonizing cries, 
Dismay and fury stamp’d on every face ; 
Pent in that frightful furnace which defies— 


That Phlegethon of wrath which all escape denies. 


8. 


Meanwhile the brave Kandris with his crew, 
Whose dauntless energy and skilful hand 
Had wrought this startling prodigy, withdrew 
Unscathed, unnoticed, to his native land; 
The Psarian hero and his trusty band 

Pulling in darkness from that scene of woe, 
Where consternation held supreme command ; 
The Moslems too perplex’d to seek their foe, 


Engross’d with urgent cares and raving to and fro. 


9. 
But Kéraé-A’4li, amid the appalling din, 
Unable to avert destruction nigh, 
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In danger of explosion from within, 

Took to his launch and vainly sought to fly— 
What shall avail a sinner doom’d to die! 
Struck by a falling spar—life ebbing fast— 
Ne’er to survive that hour of agony— 

He mangled lies—to expiate at last 


By Heaven’s requiting arm the horrors of the past! 


10. 


Others in their affright resolved to leap, 

Striving to buffet with the engulfing wave, 

Or soon to find a solace in the deep, 

The flaming hulk permitting none to save 

Their struggling comrades from a watery grave— 
Till one stupendous heave—one mighty roar— 
Convulsed that fierce Leviathan and gave 

Its carcass to the billows—seen no more— 


Whelm’d, with the ransom’d now, off Chios’ lethal shore! 


FROM WINTER TO SPRING. 
I, 


At last the baffled snow slips from the roof, 
Before the mild persisting of the rain, 

And in the East, keeping all doubt aloof, 
Are streaks of spring-foretelling gold again. 


And soon warm-coming winds will swing the gull, 
And sway the old boat gently in the bay ; 

And once again the great trees will be full 
Of leaves and birds, to charm the length’ning day. 


IT. 


After the winter snow, 

After the joyless days, 
Green things in hedges grow, 
And kingcups blow 

In old familiar ways, 
After the winter snow. 
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After the dreary days, 

After the sleety rain, 
Hope walks about our ways, 
With cheering lays, 
And bids us smile again 

After the dreary days. 


GuY ROSLYN. 
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THE MAYOR OF LEEDS. 


YORKSHIRE, from time immemorial has borne the reputation 
of producing men of extra shrewdness and ability in matters 
pertaining to the world of business and manufacture, and 
without seeking to trace the origin of such reputation, it may 
be granted as established, Yorkshiremen, like Irishmen, earn 
most distinction away from home; but here the analogy ends. 
For one Irishman who succeeds in Ireland, there are fifty 
who fail, and yet the average Yorkshireman, whether he 
remains in his own country, or opens out a path for himself 
in some other region generally does well. Yorkshiremen 
are like Scotchmen in this respect, that they prefer to stay 
or make their way where, or near to where, they had their 
birth ; they seldom become immigrants, wherein they differ 
from the Irish, who are forced, alike by circumstances and 
inclination, to remove themselves to parts remote. In 
whatever portion of the British Isles you may meet the 
Yorkshireman, you find him robust, prosperous, and jolly, no 
matter with what subdivisions of the people he mingles, he 
never loses his dialect, you can reconise him anywhere by 
his talk; his tongue, so to speak, never becomes acclimated in 
which respect he again bears a close resemblance to your 
genuine Hibernian. In evidence of the proposition that 
Yorkshiremen do well anywhere, is the fact that they are 
numerous in London, where if the positions to be won are 
many, the ranks of keen competitors are sadly overcrowded 
in the British metropolis. Yorkshiremen fillsome of the 
most important posts in mercantile, professional, and literary 
pursuits, and fill them ably against all new comers. Their 
hard-headed talents, their physical staying powers, make 
them formidable rivals in the race for life, and they often 
carry off the prizes. 

Mr. Edwin Woodhouse is a Yorkshireman, who has 
preferred to stay at home, and his choice has seemingly 
worked him no disadvantage—demonstrating, on the 
contrary, that shrewdness and wisdom for the possession of 
which he has become distinguished. He has succeeded in 
all that which goes to make existence desirable, and is a 
witness to the sturdy energy of his race. Had he sought 
fortune abroad, Mr. Woodhouse would assuredly have found 
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it, but his search in the more confined sphere of his native 
country has been rewarded with all the success due to an 
ambitious and enterprising spirit. 

Mr. Edwin Woodhouse was born in 1835, at Stainland, 
near Halifax. The subject of our sketch is not yet fifty years 
of age, is sound in wind and limb, and, as the notices of 
personal celebrities are wont to observe, “in full possession 
of all his faculties,” which, it will presently be seen, are of 
an exceptional order. We are not ina position to say that 
Mr. Woodhouse early developed any remarkable symptoms of 
precocity. He was certainly from all accounts a smart 
youth, fond of his tasks, and he stuck to them well. His 
education was begun at Barkisland Grammar School, and 
his father, Mr. Benjamin Woodhouse, determined that he 
should have a thorough, or what is generally termed 
“liberal” education—although liberal, be it said, does not 
always mean ¢horough. At the age of 16, young Wood- 
house was committed to the care of a private tutor, under 
whom for two years he seems to have made good progress. 
At the end of 1852, or beginning of 1853, he was appren- 
ticed to a woollen cloth business at Halifax, in which 
town he remained for about four years. The members 
of the Woodhouse family were Congregationalists, and 
Edwin, always gifted with musical tastes, was, from 
the age of fifteen until he had reached twenty-two, oné of the 
organists of the Independent Chapel at Stainland. At Hali- 
fax he enjoyed opportunities of developing his talent as a 
pupil of the late Mr. Frobisher, formerly well-known as 
organist of Halifax Parish Church. He also became a mem- 
ber of the local Mechanics’ Institute, and exercised himself in 
the various intellectual pursuits connected therewith. When 
he took his departure for Huddersfield in the year 1857, he 
was separated from a host of friends whom he had gathered 
~o'nd him by his genial good qualities and energetic abilities, 
but in his new sphere he speedily became popular. For the 
next three years Mr. Woodhouse was employed as salesman 
and traveller in the woollen trade, after which he entered 
into business for himself, and continued in Huddersfield as a 
cloth merchant for a period of eleven years. He then 
removed to Leeds, where he engaged in cloth manufacturing. 
From this time forward the rise in Mr. Woodhouse’s worldly 
prospects has been rapid and steady. He entered upon the 
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proprietorship of a mill at Farsley, in 1875, and gave his 
close attention to cloth-weaving. In the course of the next 
few years increasing prosperity enabled him tolease another 
mill, in which to carry on yarn spinning in addition to cloth 
weaving. The property of which Mr Woodhouse is now 
the sole proprietor, includes mills, dye-houses, and weaving 
sheds. Modern machinery and gear have taken the place 
of the old fashioned plant, upon which this industrious 
manufacturer had formerly to depend, and by his gradual 
enlargements of the Farsley mills, which now give employ- 
ment to upwards of 400 persons, the place from which the 
mills take their name has been greatly increased in import- 
ance, and has had introduced into its midst new and special 
branches of manufacturing industry in the shape of finer black 
worsted coatings of the Huddersfield kind in contra-distinc- 
tion to the old black superfine bright cloths as generally 
produced by the Leeds looms. Amongst the difficulties 
which Mr. Woodhouse successfully combated, was the 
training of the local hands to the finer class of weaving 
which it was from the first his aim to introduce. Amongst 
the dyeing facilities now at his command, are those for the 
production of black, indigo blue, and a variety of fancy 
shades; and in addition to weaving, the processes embrace 
those necessary in order to complete the cloth for the 
warehouse and from the cleaning of the shorn wool to the 
finishing of the piece. 

Mr. Woodhouse has never made a conspicuous figure in 
the arena of politics, his whole life having been devoted to 
the growth and improvement of those manufactures which 
owe so much to his fostering care, but his opinions are those 
of a staunch and consistent Liberal. In 1879 he was reluc- 
tantly persuaded to contest a vacancy in the Leeds Town 
Council, and was duly elected. During the ensuing three 
years he has been principally known as an active worker in 
committees. As the present mayor of Leeds he sustains all 
the traditions of his predecessors in office, and has a reputation 
for earnestness and zeal in the performance of the many 
onerous civil and social duties devolving upon the chief 
magistrate of a town of nearly 325,000 inhabitants. His rise 
in public esteem and confidence has been rapid, but he is a 
man whose broad sympathies and open demeanour compel 
the goodwill of both rich and poor. With the local police 
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force the present Mayor of Leeds is exceedingly popular, and 
in giving one a reason for this it may stand as an instance of 
his kindly disposition. When the idea of a Police Band for 
Leeds was being mooted, Mr. Woodhouse generously made 
himself responsible for the payment of the money necessary 
for the purchase of the instruments, until a sufficient number 
of subscriptions could be gathered together. The Cricket 
Club and other means of relaxation for the police also obtain 
his friendly interest. As a practical musician, it was but 
natural that the scheme for the establishment of a Royal 
College of Music should have a warm supporter in the person of 
Mr. Woodhouse. He gave a handsome donation to the fund, 
and exerted his influence amongst the Leeds folks on behalf of 
the Institution. By virtue of his office, Mr. Woodhouse 
is Chairman of the General Committee of the Leeds Triennial 
Musical Festival, and both in public and private life, he isa 
most hearty patron of any movement having for its object 
the production of musical knowledge amongst the people. 
In connection with various religious, social and educational 
organisations, Mr. Woodhouse has given generously of his 
limited leisure time and of his means. The General Fund of 
the Yorkshire College is indebted to him for a subscription of 
#250, and towards the endowment of a Chair of Physics, in 
memory of the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, he contributed 
another £100. He has also subscribed largely to local 
educational agencies for the benefit of the working classes, 
including the Mechanics Institute at Stamingley, (of which 
he was for several years president,) and Farsley. Mr. Wood- 
house is the exponent of somewhat novel ideas with regard 
to the increased facilities for mental improvement which 
should be placed within the reach of the masses; but his 
arguments are based upon years of keen observation, and 
his views may not unlikely command the public ear at a 
future period. Asan employer he has earned the respect 
and esteem of his Farsley workpeople by his consistent 
kindness and forethought. On one occasion he did much to 
maintain his popularity by providing labour for the unem- 
ployed in his district, and it has been by such arts as this 
that he has made his name almost a ‘“ household word” 
amongst the members of the industrial community. 

Mr. Woodhouse married early, his wife being a native of 
York. The family residence is at Stamingley Hall, and the 
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Mayor of Leeds has three daughters. Himself a devoted 
Churchman during twenty-one years, Mr. Woodhouse’s ser- 
vices are valued as Churchwarden of St. John’s, Farsley ; and 
as Chairman of the Farsley Local Board he has done 
useful work. As a man who, yet in the prime of life, 
has, by unflagging industry and sterling pluck, made 
for himself an enviable position in the world; who, 
by patient opposition, has disarmed prejudices, and over- 
come the bigotry of long custom ; and who, by upright com- 
mercial principles and uncompromising integrity—as well in 
the lesser as in the greater concerns of his business career— 
has won the high opinions of even rivals, his example should 
serve to emulate every English youth just entering upon the 
world. Mr. Woodhouse, it will be conceded from this hasty 
sketch of his history, is of those quiet but practical philan- 
thropists, concerning one of whom it was said that where a 
single blade of grass grew before he had made two to spring 
up and flourish. 
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